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209;  April,  p.  240;  May,  p.  304;  June,  p.  368.— Total,  6. 

Fashions.  — January,  Three  Illustrations,  p.  72  and 
cover;  February,  Two  Illustrations,  pp.  143, 144;  March, 
Four  Illustrations,  pp.  223,  224;  April,  Two  Illustrations, 
p.  288;   May,  Seven  Illustrations,  pp.  351,  352;   June, 
Seven  Illustrations,  pp.  411, 412.— Total,  25. 
Rembrandt  Painting  bis  Mother's  Portrait  p.  4,  Illus- 
trating Art  Notice,  -  -  -  -      71 
The  Blind  Steed.    Illustrating  Mr.  Brooks's  poem,  -      17 
Two  Illustrations  of  Mrs.  Butler's  story  of  Amy,      19,  23 
The  Dream.    Illustrating  Mrs.  Horsford's  poem,      -      32 
Two  Faces  Under  One  Hood.    Illustrating  Mrs.  Em- 
bury's story,          -          -          -          -  -     33 
The  Hunter's  Sonjr.   Illustrating  Miss  Carey's  poem,      40 
Milton's  House.    Accompanying  poem  by  Miss  Lynch,      48 
Portrait  of  Governor  Brlggs.    With  a  Biographical 

8ketch, 51 

The  Bonnie  Bairns.    With  a  poem  by  Miss  L.  Vir- 
ginia Smith,  104 

The  Smokers.    Illustrating  John  NeaPs  article,        -      93 
Henry  Kirke  Browne.    A  Portrait     •  -  -    135 

Bas  Relief  on  Mrs.  Coasens's  Monument        -  -    138 

Village  Merry-making.    Illustrating  Art  Notice  on 

Frith, 213 

Chinese  Serenade.    Illustrating  Mr.  Stoddard's  poem,    177 
Scenes  in  the  Life  of  John  Bunyan.    Five  Illustra- 
tions,   191-197 

Horace   Vernet    A  Portrait,  with  a  Biographical 

Notice, 204 

Judith  and  Holofernes.  Hlustrating  article  on  Vernet    200 
The  Couching  Lion.    Two  Illustrations,         -  •    379 

Total.— 19  Plates,  and  99  Woodcuts. 
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Oome  to  the  South,  lore,  oh!  eome  and  be  free, 
Oome  to  the  lend  where  the  nightingale  tinge ; 
The  North  if  too  bleak  lor  a  flow'ret  like  thee, 
Then  eome  where  the  fatrde  fly  on  rote-tinted  wings. 
Oh!  oome  then  with  me,  o'er  the  far  dlttant  tea, 
Oh!  oome  then  with  me,  o'er  the  far  dlttant  tea, 
Then  eome  to  the  South,  lore,  the  beautiful  South, 
Oh!  oome  to  the  8outh,  lore,  oh!  eome  and  be  free, 
m  watch  thee,  Ac 
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No.  1. 


SCENES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  SAVIOUR. 


BT   TH1    EBV.    JOHN   TODD,    D.  D. 


T  II  K    OrrUISfl    01    THR    MAO  I. 

RviRYTrtTtfa  about  Jesus  Christ  is  a  paradox. 
In  the  lino  of  royalty,  ami  yet  born  poor; 
cradled  in  a  manger,  jet  there  admired,  reve- 
renced, and  worshipped  by  the  rich,  the  wise, 
mid  those  who  trod  the  eourts  of  kings*  Too 
poor  to  feed  his  disciples,  to  own  a  home,  to 
rid*  iu  triumph  for  once,  to  ent  with  his  friends, 
>r  even  to  own  a  grave,— -theae  were  borrowed 
fur  him. 

Not  able  to  pay  a  small  tax  until  the  very 
fiah  brought  money  at  his  bidding ;  put  to 
death  with  the  outcasts  of  society!  a  rich  man's 
new  tomb  was  his  burial -place* 

How  far-reaching  is  Divine  Wisdom  I  Hun- 
dred* of  yctirs  before  Christ,  a  wicked  man 
uttered  the  prediction  that  lt  A  star  should 
arise  out  of  Jacob  !"  And  now,  far  away  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  where  they  watched 
the  stars,  and  measured  the  heavens,  the  star 
arises!  Divinely  instructed,  they  hasten  to- 
wards the  tents  of  Jaoob.  They  cross  the 
long,  sandy  desert,  and  eome  to  Jerusalem. 
At  the  court  of  Herod  it  is  announced  that 
strangers,  looking  like  ambassadors,  have  ar- 
rived. 

*<  Let  them  come  before  us,"  says  the  proud 
king. 

"  Sire,  the  ancient  books  and  traditions  have 
taught  us  that  a  great  Prince  is  to  be  born  in 
this  land ;  and  a  new  star  has  arisen,  as  we 
were  watching  in  the  Bast,  and  our  dreams 


tell  us  the  Prince  has  come.  We  have  come 
to  worship  him.  Where  is  he  ?"  And  Herod 
is  troubled.  All  the  city  is  moved!  They 
talk  of  nothing  but  the  new  star. 

The  strangers  move  on  towards  Bethlehem. 
At  dusk  the  new  star,  increased  in  brightness, 
appears,  coming  down  almost  to  the  earth ! 
The  strangers  shout  in  their  own  tongue,  but 
stop  not  tall  the  star  hangs  over  an  humble 
dwelling.  A  prince  ?  A  king  T  Where  is  the 
palace  T  Where  the  officers  of  state  T  Where 
the  rejoicing  nation  T  But  their  faith  staggers 
not !  They  find  a  Babe,  but  they  believe  the 
vision,  and  opening  their  treasures,  gold  and 
frankincense,  acknowledge  him  a  prince  and 
divine. 

0  ye,  who,  not  understanding  God's  ways, 
think  that  his  plans  fill  a  circle  no  larger  than 
ours — 

Learn  that  our  Father  in  Heaven  is  con- 
fined to  no  particular  way  or  method  of  leading 
men  to  his  Son.  The  star,  the  voice  of 
Balaam,  and  the  troubled  tyrant,  all  lend 
their  aid. 

Learn  again  that  God  has  friends  in  places 
where  we  should  not  look  for  them.  Though 
scattered  widely,  he  sends  them  his  promises, 
and  on  his  seal  is  written,  "  The  Lord  knoweth 
who  are  his." 

Learn  that  men  are  honoured  as  they  honour 
the  Saviour.  These  men  we  never  hear  of 
but  once,  we  know  only  of  one  deed  which 
they  performed;  but  that  deed  will  be  admired, 
and  will  redound  to  their  honour,  as  long  as 
the  world  shall  endure. 
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JOB*  THB  BAPTIST  IN  TRS  W1LDBBHB8*. 
BT  MSBAM  ASBBB,  K.8. 

A&OXG  cue  mountain  side, 

Along  the  quiet  Tale ; 
Sweeter  than  the  fountain's  tide, 

And  louder  than  the  gale, 
A  Voice,  a  Voice  is  heard. 
Bach  leaflet  feels  the  shaking, 

The  tall  pines  how  their  heads; 
The  rose,  the  Joy  partaking, 

Par  round  its  fragrance  sheds; 
Bach  bj  the  Votes  is  stirred. 

The  green  palm  wares  its  flowers, 
And  rocks  in  sense s  spank; 
i  bloom  like  bowers 


Where  murmuring  waters  break,— 
A  Voice,  a  Voice  is  theft. 
And  louder  th*n  the  thunder 
That  shakes  the  listening  earth, 


By  the  young  earthquake's  birth, 
Now  hear  that  Voice  declare  j- 


"I  see  a  new  Rose  spring  to  birth, 
I  see  a  new  Star  beam  on  earth ; 
I  hail  a  Light  that  gilds  the  East, 
I  feel  a  joy  beyond  the  feast— 

The  day  of  promise  breaking. 
A  lamp  before  the  rising  sun, 
I  speak  of  glories  just  begun ; 
Love's  light  will  burst  on  every  eye, 
*nd  from  the  gray  and  misty  sky 

All  darkness  is  forsaking. 

M0  hail  that  Fountain,  soon  to  stream! 
0  hail  that  Sun,  so  soon  to  beam ! 
0  hail  that  desert  just  awaking, 
0  hail!  the  night  o'er  hill-tops  breaking. 
While  all  the  darkness  turns  to  graj 
0  men  of  Israeli  hail  your  King, 
The  old  should  shout,  the  children  sing, 
Seel  the  mountains  bend  before  him, 
See!  the  Talleys  rise  to  adore  him, 

0  men  of  sin,  prepare  his  way!" 

Te  deaf!  ye  now  glad  tidings  hear! 
Ye  tame!  no  more  your  crutches  bear* 
Te  blind  shell  see  in  bis  pure  light! 
Te  palsied  ones  I  now  stand  upright! 
For  lo !  our  God  appears. 
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Oh,  higher  yet  hit  star  shall  rise; 
While  wise  men  mock,  and  babes  axe  wise, 
Its  light  shall  mantle  all  the  earth, 
And  unborn  myriads  Mess  its  birth, 
Through  endless,  endless  years  I 


III. 


THI  II1MON  OK  TE1  MOUXT. 

As  the  light  of  the  bright  morning  broke 
over  the  hills  of  Judea,  a  great  multitude  was 
seen  hastening  up  the  sides  of  the  mountain. 
All  the  night  long  the  Son  of  Man  had  been  on 
this  mountain  alone.  What  prayers  he  offered, 
what  desires  he  expressed,  what  visions  he  saw, 


we  may  never  know  in  this  world.  But  early 
the  crowds  have  gathered  that  they  may  hear 
him  speak.  They  have  heard  that  no  human 
tongue  ever  uttered  notes  so  sweet,  that  no 
human  voice  ever  thrilled  the  heart  with  such 
power,  leaving  its  echo  in  the  soul,  like  some 
sweet  music  that  seems  to  hover  over  the  harp 
that  first  created  the  melody,  and  their  hearts 
whisper  that  he  may  be  the  long-promised 
Messiah. 

Near,  and  around  him  stand  the  many  who 
call  themselves  his  scholars.  These  he  calls 
to  him,  and  from  them  selects  twelve  by  name. 
The  multitude  wonder.  Are  these  the  twelve 
who  are  to  be  generals  in  his  army,  marshals 
in  his  empire,  as  he  leads  out  the  hosts  of 
Israel  to  their  deliverance?  Are  these  to  be 
his  staff  officers  in  that  mighty  struggle,  in 


which  he  will  throw  off  the  galling,  Roman 
yoke,  and  make  his  country  free  ?  Hark !  He 
is  now  about  to  speak,  to  instruct  them,  un- 
folding his  plans  for  raising,  supporting,  and 
disciplining  his  army,  and  of  restoring  Israel 
to  the  glory  of  Solomon !     Hark !  He  is  now  to 


show  himself  a  king,  and  to  lift  up  the  banner 
under  which  the  embattled  hosts  shall  mustei 
to  war!  What  a  call  to  arms,  to  blood,  to 
death  and  glory,  will  now  be  heard ! 

In  utter  amazement  the  crowds  see  him  sit 
down  on  a  piece  of  rock.    No  sword,  spear, 
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trumpet,  or  banner,  is  seen!  He  cells  around 
him  hie  selected  ones,  instructs  them,  prepares 
them  to  go  out  in  his  name  among  men.  How 
strange  the  instructions,  in  manner,  in  spirit, 
and  in  their  power  I  The  voice,  though  low 
and  soft,  reaches  every  ear.  His  countenance 
is  meek  and  lowly,  yet  he  speaks  with  a  power 
never  known  before.  Instead  of  exciting  the 
Jewish  war-spirit,  his  very  first  words,  if 
obeyed,  would  banish  war  from  the  earth. 
The  characters  whioh  men  despise,  he  exalts 
and   pronounces   blessed.    The    exterior,    at 


whioh  they  looked,  was  nothing  to  him.  The 
heart  was  the  man;  the  thoughts  were  the 
character;  the  feelings  were  the  deed.  Old 
prejudices,  traditions,  notions,  and  practices, 
he  threw  away  as  worthless  and  injurious. 
Formality,  hypocrisy,  and  pretence,  he  detected 
and  denounced.  Quoting  no  traditions,  ap- 
pealing not  to  antiquity,  asking  no  authority, 
he  threw  away  long-established  notions  and 
usages,  and  exposed  the  deep  principles  of 
human  action,  as  if  he  alone  in  all  creation 
spoke  with  the  voice  of  authority  and  truth. 


IV. 

TBI  H1ALIHO  OF  TBI  LSP1&. 
ST  TO  SIT.  8.  K.  SUAOU. 

Am  the  thronging  crowd, 
Tl»  outcast  leper  to  the  Serkmr  came, 
And,  scorned  of  men,  before  the  Lord  he  bowed 

Indc 


The  poor  In  spirit  knelt 
In  lonely  eorrow,  as  of  men  unseen; 
One  hope,  end  one  petition  only  felt- 

"Lord,  thon  Genet  nuke  me  dean." 


Thy  pmyer,  poor  leper,  won 
That  high  reeponee  which  wlnde  end  were*  eonld  still ; 
Che  sovereign  voice  which  "speaks,  end  It  Is  done," 

Replied  to  thee— "I  will." 

Thy  frith  hath  made  thee  whole 
Go,  leper,  thon  art  healed:  and  time  than  bear 
Thfongh  ages  onward,  to  each  leprous  soul, 

The  etorj  of  thy  prayer. 


Go,  burdened  sinner,  mil 
At  the  great  Healer's  feet,  and  prostrate  there, 
Diseased  and  helpless,  on  his  mercy  oall, 

And  raise  the  leper's  prayer. 

Go,  guilty,  troubled  soul, 
Go,  like  the  leper,  to  the  Saviour's  feet ; 
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him  bow  to  make  thy  spirit  whole, 
And  ftnr  hit  glory  meet. 

Stay  not  away  and  die, 
The  great  Physician  stands  In  mercy  near; 
Qo  thou,  and  for  his  healing  humbly  cry, 

And  he  the  ery  will  hear.; 

One  touch  of  his  can  heal; 
One  word  can  bid  the  spirit* s  oonflkt  oease; 
One  gracious  smile  the  hope  of  heaven  re-real, 

And  bid  thee  "go  in  peaee." 


GHBIST  BINDING   OUT  THB   APOSTLES. 

How  differently  an  event  appears  at  the  time 
of  its  occurrence,  and  after  ages  have  thrown 
their  light  upon  it,  and  after  time  hath  written 
a  long  scroll,  containing  the  consequences  of 
that  event !    It  seemed,  at  the  time,  of  little 


consequence  for  the  new  prophet  of  Nazareth 
to  send  out  a  few  illiterate  men  as  heralds 
of  his  kingdom.  Without  education,  wealth, 
genius,  the  patronage  of  the  rich,  or  any  thing 
by  which  they  might  hope  to  attract  attention. 
They  surrounded  their  teacher,  and  were  told  to 
go  out  in  his  name,  and  under  his  sole  autho- 
rity !  How  eagerly  Peter,  ardent  and  head- 
strong, listened !  How  timidly  did  lovely  John 
receive  the  command !  How  strong  arose  the 
hope  in  the  bosom  of  the  traitor,  that  he  would 
now  have  the  opportunity  to  fill  his  purse! 
They  thought  that  it  was  a  commission  to  them 
to  go  out  and  preach  the  gospel :  we  see  that 
it  embraced  the  commission  of  every  faithful 


preacher  of  that  gospel  to  the  end  of  the  world". 
They  thought  Judea  and  its  environs  would  form. 
the  boundaries  of  their  labours ;  they  little  knew 
that  on  continents  then  undiscovered,  and  in 
languages  then  uncreated,  magnificent  churches 
would  bear  their  names,  and  they  would  be  in- 
voked as  the  guardian  saints !  But  those'  brief 
instructions  form  all  the  commission  Christ's 
servants  can  ever  claim.  It  was  like  stamping, 
laws  on  light  and  on  water,  so  that  the  creation* 
of  the  first  rainbow  created  every  rainbow  that 
shall  ever  hang  on  the  dark  clouds.  The  engi- 
neer seems  to  do  but  little  as  he  marks  out  a 
track,  and  sets  up  here  and  there  a  stake,  bum 
in  reality,  he  is  deciding  where  the  multitudes* 
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who  shall  daily  pass  over  that  road,  shall  go.  It 
is  thus  that  the  acts  of  our  Saviour,  which  seem 
at  first  view  to  be  insignificant,  are  found  to 
contain  in  them  vast  results.  The  oak  is  wrap- 
ped in  the  acorn  ;  the  mighty  tree  in  the  little 
seed.  The  few  instructions  contained  in  this 
one  oommision  are  worth  more  to  the  human 
race  than  the  mightiest  volume  that  uninspired, 
plodding  minds  have  ever  penned.  Genius  may 
throw  his  beautiful  creations  upon  the  world, 
and  they  will.be  admired :  Learning  may  pour 
out  his  rich  stores,  and  mankind  will  rise  up 
and  do  him  homage ;  Eloquence  may  throw  his 
electrical   wires   over  men,   and  make   them 


thrill  at  his  will ;  Music  may  touch  her  lyre, 
and  the  heart  will  tremble  in  ecstasy:  and 
Poetry  may  lift  up  the  soul  in  regions  where 
the  sunshine,  the  light,  the  very  breathings 
are  unearthly :  yet,  after  all,  there  was  never 
a  being  who,  in  words  so  few,  so  simple,  so 
childlike,  bowed,  subdued,  and  controlled  so 
many  hearts,  as  Jesus  Christ  And  if  we  were 
asked  to  point  to  a  single  page  that  beams 
with  light  like  that  which  flashed  from  the 
Shekinah  between  the  cherubim,  we  would 
turn  to  the  great  commission, — Jesus  Christ 
sending  out  men  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all 
the  earth. 


VI. 

CHRIST    CUEING    OKI    8I0K    OP    THE 
PALST. 

Strctohkd  on  a  conch  of  living  death, 
With  nought  of  lift  but  pulse  and  breath, 
They  bring  the  paralytic  near, 
For  they  hare  heard  a  Saviour*!  here. 
Crowds  are  around ; — the  rich,  the  wise;— 
Poor  palsied  wretch  !  they  will  despise 


Thee  and  thy  friends ;  no  room  for  thee ; 
The  sinner's  friend  thou  mayst  not  see ; — 
But  conquering  faith  inspire*  the  way, 
The  tick  before  the  Lord  to  lay. 
Seel  through  the  throng  their  way  they  bend, 
Now  hare  they  found  the  sinner's  friend. 
On  that  benumbed  and  palsied  esr 
Already  falls  that  word  of  cheer, 
M  Bon,  be  thy  many  sins  forgiven  1" 
Like  blessed  summer  rain  from  heaven, 
That  word  hath  life  and  rigour  given ; 
Already  see  the  faded  eye 
Kindling  wtth  hope  and  ecstasy ; 
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Already  the  untutored  crowd 

Prepare  to  glorify  their  God,— 

Is  there  a  heart  untuned  to  praise  f 

ah,  yea ;  those  seomng  Babble  raise 

The  cry  of  blasphemy;  "for  none 

Can  pardon  sins  but  God  alone.** 

How  meekly  did  the  Saviour  then 

His  Godhead  and  his  power  maintain  :— 

M  Whether  Is  easier  to  say, 

'Rise,  take  thy  ooueh,  and  go  thy  way? 

Or  to  prepare  a  soul  for  heaven, 

By  showing  all  Its  sins  forgiven  1 

But  that  your  hardened  hearts  may  know, 

The  Bon  of  Man  hath  power  below, 

I  to  this  palsied  sufferer  say, 

«  Rise,  take  thy  conch,  and  go  thy  way  I* " 

The  crowds  their  shouts  of  honour  raise, 

As  with  glad  haste  the  man  obeys, 

And  mingles  gratitude  with  praise. 


VII. 

CHRIST   HEALING   THE   DEMONIAC 

Scene— Sunset  in  the  cottage  of  the  widow  Shelomith,  the 
Jewess. 

0  mt  children,  would  that  you  had  been 
with  me  to-day,  that  you  might  have  seen  the 
strange  things  I  have  seen.  As  I  went  out  to 
the  harvest-field  to  glean  the  widow's  portion, 
the  scattering  ears,  with  little  Helez,  who  so 
earnestly  desired  to  see  the  reaping,  I  found 
the  reapers  leaving  their  work,  and  hastening, 
with  multitudes  of  strangers,  towards  Caper- 
naum.     On  my  inquiring  what   this   meant, 


Abdon,  our  neighbour,  said,  "  Jesus,  the  car- 
penter's son,  is  near,"  and  hurried  on.  Having 
heard  of  the  wonders  done  by  this  new  pro- 
phet, I  took  your  little  brother  by  the  hand, 
and  led  him  to  the  grove  just  in  sight  of  Ca- 
pernaum, where  Jesus  stood.     Tou  ask  me  how 


he  looked?  Ah!  my  children,  I  cannot  de- 
scribe his  majesty  and  loveliness ; — he  is  fairer 
than  the  sons  of  men.  Around  him  stood 
twelve  men  who  follow  him,  they  say,  in  all 
his  wanderings.  Before  he  began  to  speak,  a 
stir  arose  in  the  crowd,  and  two  strong  Ishmael- 
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ites,  assisted  by  an  old  man,  brought  forward 
the  most  wretched  being  I  ever  saw.  It  was  a 
young  man,  perfectly  blind,  and  dumb,  and 
possessed  by  an  evil  spirit  The  poor  creature 
could  not  catch  one  ray  of  light,  or  utter 
one  word  or  groan  of  agony,  as  Satan  tor- 
mented his  soul  and  body.  The  God  of  Is- 
rael, blessed  be  His  name,  has  never  before 
permitted  the  destroyer  to  touch  His  people 
in  this  life  till  now,  when,  alas  I  darkness  and 


sorrow  rest  upon  his  chosen  nation.  The 
sceptre  hat  departed  from  Jacob — why  does 
not  Shiloh  come  ?  As  I  told  you,  struggling, 
writhing,  with  clenched  hands,  yet  speechless, 
this  possessed  one  was  brought  to  Jesus,  and 
without  a  word,  yet  with  a  look  of  entreaty, 
the  father  raised  his  eyes  to  him.  The  pro- 
phet raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  stretched  forth 
his  right  hand,  and  touched  the  tormented 
one.     In  an  instant,  the  poor  sufferer  ceased 


his  struggles,  and  the  agonised  face  became  as 
peaceful  as  your  sleeping  baby-sister; — the  evil 
spirit  had  departed.  But  as  the  great  mul- 
titude exclaimed,  "Is  not  this  the  Son  of 
David?"  some  of  the  Pharisees  said,  "This 
fellow  doth  not  oast  out  devils,  but  by  Beelse- 
bub,  the  prince  of  the  devils."  Though  Carmi, 
Mesron,  and  Helah,  learned,  respected  Phari- 
sees, scribes  of  the  law,  said  this,  I  cannot 
believe  it,  for  Satan  never  relieved  one  suf- 
ferer, and  desires  our  everlasting  misery.    I 


hastened  away  to  tell  you,  my  little  ones,  of 
this  great  miracle.  My  heart  tells  me  that  he 
may  be  our  long-desired  Messiah ;  I  will  take 
you  to  his  feet,  and  entreat  him  to  bless  you. 
They  say  he  never  refused  an  earnest  request , 
that  he  has  sent  none  away  uncared  for ; — we 
will  beg  his  blessing,  that  you  may  be  kept  from 
the  power  of  Satan,  now  and  for  ever.  Would 
that  your  father  was  alive  to  see  this  day,  when 
our  nation  is  to  be  rescued  from  the  Roman 
power,  and  Messiah  to  commence  his  reign  I 
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Worm,  »  happy  age  might  tee, 
At  home  among  his  children  three. 
If  he  could  but  contented  be ; 

When  fttea  grow  fair, 
He  frets  end  sweats  perpetually 

For  change  of  air. 

"I  must  be  gone— go  get  my  steed— 
But,  children,  lest  we  come  to  need, 
(Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,)  be  agreed, 

And  mind  the  pelf. 
You'll  find  the  pots  and  pans  of  seed 

Upon  the  shelf." 

Winter  returned,  with  faithful  shoon, 
Some  days  beyond  the  harvest  moon, 
When  winds  had  got  their  pipes  in  tune 

To  hare  a  blow, 
And  in  the  sombre  afternoon 

A  scud  of  snow. 

To  hail  him  to  his  homestead  towers, 
Lacqueyed  by  Lore,  and  scarfed  with  flowers, 
Came  Spring,  the  queen  of  rosy  hours, 

And  Summer,  up, 
And  Autumn,  from  his  rintage  bowers, 

With  ready  cup. 

But  he  was  cross  as  cross  could  be, 
For  very,  very  cold  was  he— 
(Gold  as  a  miser's  charity 

That  no  man  meddles)— 
And  to  the  fire  put,  tremblingly, 

His  picks  and  pedals. 

With  Autumn's  logs  the  chimney  roared, 
The  supper  reeked  with  Summer's  hoard, 
And  Spring  with  flowers  dressed  the  board: 

The  carl  peered  roun'— 
«  Ye're  likely  folks,  my  three  adored  I* 

He  sate  him  down. 

Spring  sang  a  song— her  tuneful  powers 

Cradled  the  soul  in  vernal  bowers ; 

Forth  stepped  the  sun  his  cloudy  towers,— 

Skies  opened  fair,— 
Ye  seemed  to  feel  the  breath  of  flowers 

Among  your  hair. 

And  Summer  sang  a  busy  tale, 
Of  fruits  and  grains  in  russet  mail. 
Reeled  the  full  wain,  of  verdure  pale, 

In  at  the  door; 
Rang  the  quick  trampling  thresher's  flail 

Upon  the  floor. 

And  Autumn  breathed  his  thoughtful  lore, 

In  echoes  dying  evermore; 

Or  swelling,  o'er  a  watered  shore, 

From  solitudes. 
Barked  the  loud  axe,  with  startled  roar. 

In  naked  woods. 

Warmed  up  with  wine  and  social  glee, 
Winter,  a  merry  carl  was  he. 
With  drops  of  tears  In  either  e*e 


He  told  his  stories; 
Each  one  as  queer  as  queer  could  be, 
And  each  more  glorious. 

He'd  been  in  Jack  Frost's  capitol— 
Seen  in  an  ley  armour-hall, 
Of  ickles,  both  great  and  small, 

In  rows  like  guns- 
Seen  powder-snow,  and  hail  for  ball, 

By  scores  of  tons. 

He'd  stood  upon  the  Arctic  seas, 
Where  he  had  seen  the  old  moon  squeese 
Through  Sinn's  Hole,  by  hard  degrees, 

And  kenned  it  well ; 
But  if  the  moon  were  stone,  or  cheese, 

He  coul4  not  toll. 

Beneath  a  sky-bow  borealis, 

He'd  danoed,  on  ice,  the  jig  of  sailors, 

With  dewlapped  witches  three,  as  pale  as— 

And  blue— as  Death ; 
While  wolves  sang  chorus,  hoarse  as  whalers, 

With  all  their  breath. 

But  in  the  reel  he  dropped  his  stick— 
They  took  it  for  a  eursed  trick, 
And  skyward  whisked,  rocket-quick. 

With  thunder  din, 
The  ice,  It  bunted  in  a  nick, 

And  soused  him  In. 

In  truth,  he  sopped  it— got  uproarious, 
And  bade  his  daughters  sing  like  Boreas, 
He  hugged  'em,  like  a  god  uxorious, 

And  kissed  'em  o'er, 
And  thumped  his  pewter  mug  victorious, 

And  called  for  more. 

His  children  tried  to  stint  his  measure ; 
It  moved  the  old  man's  quick  displeasure : 
MNaI  nal  now— give!— I  am  not  azure! 

If  ye  were  I, 
So  old,  and  cold,  ye'd  know  the  treasure 

Of  being  dry." 

The  morning  blazed— no  wind  did  blow, 

And  icicles,  in  many  a  row, 

Went,  crash,  and  skittered  o'er  the  snow. 

In  dreary  shape 
Lay  hearth,  and  board;  and  Winter  snored 

With  jaws  agape. 

Now,  reader,  don't  put  up  your  hair ; 
With  this  true  story  try  to  bear, 
Although  it  makes  old  Winter  wear 

The  mask  of  Tice : 
Wisdom,  and  Wit,  and  Virtue  are 

Not  over  nice. 

Though  social  nights,  and  rousing  cheer, 
Makes  Old  Advice  less  wise  than  queer, 
And  Prudence  says,  with  eye  severe, 

"It  Is  not  well!"— 
Be  kind,  If  Age,  but  onoe  a  year, 
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Oh!  thou  bright  and  blest  Ideal, 
Radiant  vision  of  my  dreams, 
Lighting  np  the  darksome  Real 

With  your  rainbow-tinted  gleams; 
I  have  wooed  thee  long  and  fondly, 
With  a  proud,  impaMtoned  heart, 
And  thy  dove-eyed,  fcir  twin  children, 
Beauteous  Literature  and  Art; 
The  glorious,  glorious  sisters, 
How  beautiful  to  see, 
How  lightsome 
And  how  brightsome 
And  how  radiant  they  be  I 
With  their  smiling, 
And  beguiling, 
Care  and  sorrow,  what  are  ye  f 
Id  the  sunlight  of  their  glances, 
Ah !  how  beautiful  to  see. 


Wouldst  thou  know  the  thoughts  of 

Wouldrt  thou  read  the  poet's  song? 
One  fair  sister  holds  the  volume— 

See,  she  waits  not  overlong. 
Wouldst  thou  see  the  canvass  speaking, 

Lifelike,  to  the  peer's  heart? 
Bend  before  the  fair  twin  children, 

Beauteous  Literature  and  Art. 
The  glorious,  glorious  sisters, 
How  beautiful  to  see, 


LtkeavWon 

All  Myden, 
In  their  loneliness  they  he . 

Bow  down,  mortal, 

At  their  portal, 
That  opes  but  to  melody ; 
At  the  portal  of  the  sisters, 
Ahl  how  beautiful  to  see. 


They  are  smiling  on  each  other, 

They  are  speaking  words  of  love, 
Cheering  on  each  other's  efforts, 

That  her  task  may  lighter  prove ; 
for  the  genius,  fired  by  Heaven, 

Hath  of  selfishness  no  part, 
And  your  sympathy  is  godlike, 
Beauteous  Literature  and  Art. 
The  Ideal's  fair  twin  children, 
Oh !  bow  beautiful  they  be! 
Sunlight  dances 
In  their  glances, 
With  a  sky-born  brilliancy ; 
May  they  never 
Part  or  sever, 
But  In  beauty  still  be  seen, 
In  the  pages 
Of  the  sages 
Of  the  -Union  Megesine." 


THE  BROWN  MANTLE. 


BT  EDITH  MAT. 


Warn  thee  her  history  ?    Why,  dear  friend,  I  weave 
Always  a  new  one.    That  of  yesterday, 
To-day  seems  trite.    Some  varying  of  my  mood, 
Some  chance-thrown  light  upon  the  picture  caught, 
Still  makes  me  question  if  I  read  aright 
The  limner's  meaning.    I  can  only  guess 
That  not  In  grief,  or  guilt,  her  soul  is  drawn 
Through  her  raised  eyes  towards  Heaven.  Too  ripe  a  hue 
Crimsons  the  passionate  fulness  of  her  lip ; 
The  black  profusion  of  her  rippled  hair, 
Caught  backward  from  a  cheek  too  rosy  clear. 
She  hath  been  leaning  o'er  the  saJntiy  book 
Her  clasped  hands  rest  upon,  for  one  rich  lock 
Hath  parted  from  the  mass,  across  her  brow 
Pencilling  its  shadow.    Tou  would  never  guess 
Her  state  from  her  arraying;  at  her  throat 
The  sad-hued  mantle,  with  its  falling  hood, 
Close  gathered.    Best  of  all,  I  love  her  eyes — 
I'd  have  no  change  in  them.    I  would  not  see 
Even  the  angel  presence  of  a  smile, 
14 


Troubling  their 

Was  she  good  as  AUr? 
How  thinkest  thou  ?    Are  not  her  very  looks 
Teachers  of  purity  ?— Was  she  high  born  ? 
Young,  lovely,  noble,  did  she  give  to  God 
The  blossom  ef  her  nature  ?    She  has  dwelt 
Where  the  Seine  wanders ;  canst  thou  Image  h«-r 
A  peasant,  loitering  through  the  vintage  flekls. 
Binding  her  brows  with  grape  leaves— else,  apart. 
Weaving  fresh  chaplets  ?    For  she  hath  been  wont 
To  kneel  at  Romish  altars ;  and  I  know, 
Under  the  brown  folds  of  her  cloak  you'd  find 
Beads  and  a  crudfix. 

Peasant,  or  queen, 
ni  think  of  her  as  one,  whose  lightest  word 
Angels  heard  unrebuklng;  whose  pure  heart 
Turned  from  impurity,  as  a  flower  shuts 
At  the  approach  of  night. 

Ah,  be  content 
I  would  not  know  her  history  if  I  could. 
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Thou  hast  gone  hence,  my  beautiful,  — 

For  io  thou  wort  to  me,— 
When  Summer,  in  most  glorious  pomp, 

Enrobed  both  reie  and  tree; 
When,  round  tike  trellis  of  thy  home, 

The  rine,  entwining  nir, 
With  perfume  of  its  choicest  flowers, 

Enriched  the  balmy  sir; 
And  when  the  full,  solstitial  moon, 

Poured  suoh  a  flood  of  light, 
As  if  the  crystal  gates  of  hearen 

Were  opened  to  our  sight. 

I  miss  thee  ererywhere,  my  son, 

I  miss  thee  ererywhere ; 
Bach  nook,  where  side  by  side  we  sate, 

Sofa,  or  antique  chair, 
The  table,  where  thy  books  and  pens 

Were  with  precision  laid, 
The  farourite  wateh,  thy  fingers  wound 

Eren  'mid  Death'i  darkening  shade, 
The  burnished  bells,  that  to  thy  couch 

The  heedful  nurse  would  call— 
Alas  I  how  rery  a  trifle  mores 

A  mother's  tears  to  fall. 


Again,  with  virld  tint  returns 

Thy  childhood's  oloudless  sosne; 
Thy  truthful  words,  thy  pious  mind, 

Reflecting  and  serene ; 
The  haunts  where  thou  wert  wont  to 

Amid  the  lone,  green  wood, 
And  uwriU  a  dory*  &**  should  mote 

Orate  lUOt  ckOdrt*  good  ;" 
Thy  joy,  the  daily  lesson  o'er, 

Thy  father*!  lawns  to  rore, 
Fast  by  thy  gentle  sister's  side, 

Twin-like,  and  full  of  lore : 

For  hand  in  hand,  and  heart  to  heart, 

Their  forms  one  shadow  cast, 
As  from  the  arbour's  sweet  recess, 

Through  gardens  fair  they  passed, 
Or  sought  the  margin  of  the  stream 

That  flowed  rejoicing  by, 
Or  wandered  where  the  solemn  grore 

Upreared  Its  canopy. 
Study,  and  sport,  and  Nature's  lore, 

Beguiled  these  happy  hours; 
And  thus  thy  first  two  lustrums  fled, 

Amid  the  thornless  flowers. 


Then  came  the  school-boy's  lot,  to  search 

For  wealth  of  olassfo  lore, 
And  then,  to  other  homes  transferred, 

My  pupil  wert  no  more. 
Tet  duly,  still,  at  twilight  hour, 

Thine  image  sought  my  side, 
And  dawn  awoke  the  anxious  prayer 

That  God  would  be  thy  guide. 
For  much  I  feared,  as  mothers  will, 

8ome  hidden  foe,  or  strife, 
And  knew  thy  nerres  too  keenly  strung 

To  bear  the  ills  of  life. 


But  throngs  of  painful  memories  rise, 

That  I  would  fain  forget, 
When  on  thy  young  and  rigorous  form 

Disease  its  seal  had  set; 
The  wasting  flesh,  the  wearied  heart, 

The  eye's  unearthly  ray, 
The  hectic  kindling  on  the  cheek, 

Dire  signal  of  decay; 
The  racking  cough,  that  nightly  rang 

Its  death-knell  on  my  ear, 
Which  still,  amid  my  broken  dream, 

I  start,  and  seem  to  hear. 

Ah!  hast  thou  fallen,  our  youngest  one, 

Fallen  from  the  parent  tree, 
Of  whom  I  said,  in  all  my  toil, 

This  same  shall  comfort  me  ? 
This  same*hall  lay  me  in  my  grare, 

And  dress  my  burial  mould  ? 
And  little  deemed,  with  trembling  hand, 

To  close  thine  eyelids  cold, 
Or  breathe  the  agonising  plaint 

At  morn  and  erentide, 
M0h!  would  to  God,  my  only  son, 

That  I,  for  thee,  had  died!" 

Fade,  memories,  fade  I    Te  rend  my  heart! 

I  bid  ye  hence,  away, 
Like  Rispah,  driring  from  her  dead 

The  strong-beaked  birds  of  prey ; 
For  many  a  duty  still  is  mine, 

That  morbid  thoughts  alloy, 
And  many  a  blessing  that  demands 

A  strain  of  grateful  joy. 
And  I  must  gather  up  my  strength 

As  best  the  wounded  may, 
And  gird  myself  anew,  to  run 

My  desolated  way. 

There  I  there !    Te're  laid  him  in  the  tomb. 

And  closed  the  raulted  door ; 
The  harsh  key  grateth  in  Its  lock, 

And  he  returns  no  more. 
Be  kind  unto  my  precious  child, 

Te  dead !  who  there  abide,— 
As  unsaluting  thus  he  comes, 

To  slumber  by  your  side ; 
For  he  was  timid  from  his  birth. 

And  felt  the  Intruder's  fear, 
And  from  imagined  coldness  shrank 

With  ill-dissembled  tear. 

Ah!  weak  and  selfish  earthly  grief  I 

BestrsinthytidesI    Be  still! 
When  He  who  lent  reclaims  his  loan, 

Rerere  the  Unerring  Will. 
Father!  I  yield  him  back  to  Thee, 

Compassionate,  and  strong ; 
Thou  lor'st  tike  souls  that  Thou  hart  made, 

Thou  wilt  not  do  him  wrong. 
Dear  Sariourl  whose  baptismal  dew 

His  infant  temples  blest, 
Grant  us  to  meet  him  at  thy  feet, 

And  share  eternal  rest 
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Ob,  my  first  is  like  a  fancy, 

Or  a  fairy  whisper  mild, 
Floating  past  your  cheek  as  gently 

As  the  breathing  of  a  child. 
And  my  first  is  like  a  fury. 

Or  a  demon  on  his  path, 
Rushing  rest  athwart  the  heavens, — 

Thundering  down  his  tones  of  wrath. 

He  will  kiss  you  in  the  morning 

With  a  fragrant  dainty  breath ; 
He  will  touch  your  lips  at  even, 

And  the  vapour  shall  be  death. 
He  will  creep  to  you  at  noontide, 

With  a  whisper  and  a  sigh ; 
He  will  swoop  at  night  and  crush  you, 

As  he  roars  along  the  sky. 

Oh,  my  second's  tones  are  gentle 

As  the  advent  of  a  dream, 
Melting  on.  jhe  heart  as  softly 

As  the  t>now  upon  a  stream : 
She  can  lead  you  with  a  whisper, 

8he  can  fright  you  with  a  frown ; 
She  is  sharper  than  a  thistle, 

She  is  softer  than  its  down. 

She  will  plague  you  in  your  pleasure, 

She  will  soothe  you  in  your  woe; 
She  can  be  your  guiding  angel, 

She  may  be  your  fiercest  foe. 
He  who  takes  her  to  his  bosom, 

Welcomes  doubt,  and  care,  and  strife : 
He  who  takes  her  not,  had  better 

End  at  once  his  wretched  life. 

Lo,  a  cottage,  nestled  sleeping 

In  a  swaying  dream  of  leaves ; 
Where  the  sidelong  sun  is  creeping, 

Inch  by  inch,  across  the  eaves. 
With  my  whole  a  child  was  playing, 

Looking  down  the  cottage  well, 
Laughing  out  with  hearty  pleasure, 

As  the  bucket  rose  and  fell. 

Sank  the  sun,  all  flushed  and  weary, 

Like  a  hero  sick  of  wars ; 
Through  the  cool  gray  air  came  peering 

Keenly  forth  the  eager  stars. 
By  my  whole  the  child  still  lingered, 

Qasingln  the  mossy  well, 
Where  the  starlight  broke  and  scattered, 

As  the  bucket's  drippings  fell. 
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M  What  bell-house,  yonder,  towers  in  tight 

AboTe  the  merkeVsqaaret 
The  wind  sweeps  through  it  day  and  night; 

No  gate  nor  door  is  there. 
Speaks  joy  or  terror  in  the  tone, 

When  neighbours  hear  the  bell  f 
And  that  tall  steed  of  sculptured  stone— 

What  doth  the  statue  tell  f n 

*  Not  the  first  stranger,  friend,  art  thou, 

That  hath  such  knowledge  sought; 
What  say  our  chronicles,  shall  now 

To  thee  be  freely  taught 
The  Doom-UU  of  Ingratitude, 

The  precious  relic's  name; 
Shades  of  brave  sires  around  It  bri>d>— 

Their  memory  is  its  fame. 

w  Ingratitude  was,  even  then, 

An  curious  world's  base  meed ; 
And  so  those  upright,  ancient  men 

This  warning  sign  decreed : 
Whoso  had  felt  that  serpent's  sting, 

To  him  was  given  the  power 
With  his  own  hand,  strsJghtw»Xc  *»  ring 

The  doom-bell  in  the  tower. 

M  Then  came  the  ministers  of  law 

Together,— though  'twere  nighty— ■ 
Inquired,  examined,  heard,  and  saw, 

Where  lay  the  injured  right. 
Unheeding  title,  rank,  or  gold, 

Unknowing  lord  or  slave, 
A  righteous  sentence,  free  and  bold, 

The  honest  judges  gave. 

**  A  hundred  years  ago,  or  more, 

A  dtisen  lived  here, 
Whose  thrifty  toil  and  goodly  store 

Were  lamed  both  far  and  near. 
His  dress,  his  cellar,  and  his  sheep 

His  wealth  might  well  declare; 
And  he  was  pleased  and  proud  to  keep 

A  steed  of  beauty  rare. 

*  Once  on  a  time,  as  he  rode  by 

A  forest,  late  at  night, 
With  tiger-spring  and  murder-cry, 

8ix  robbers  hove  In  sight. 
His  life,  hard  pressed  before,  behind, 

Hung  trembling  by  a  hair, 
But  his  good  steed,  with  speed  of  wind, 

Soon  snatched  him  ^rom  the  snare. 

M  The  faithful  beast,  all  white  with  foam, 

Brought  off  without  a  wound 
His  grateful  lord,  who,  once  at  home, 

His  horse's  praise  did  sound. 
A  vow  he  made,  and,  swearing,  sailed: 

'  Henceforth  m  give  my  gray 
The  best  of  oats  the  land  can  yield, 

Until  he  turns  to  day.' 

vol.  vm. 
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•But  the  good  beast  fell  sick  at  last, 

Grew  lame,  and  stiff,  and  blind, 
And  hi*  forgetful  muter  mst 

Benounoed  his  grsieful  mind. 
He  sought  to  sell  him  cheap,  oh,  net 

And  whet  wee  worst  of  ell, 
When  none,  at  any  price,  would  buy, 

He  kicked  him  from  the  stall! 

"for  seven  long  hours,  with  drooping  head, 

Close  to  his  master's  gate, 
Pricking  his  ears  at  every  tread, 

That  patient  beast  did  wait. 
The  stars  came  out,  all  oold  and  bright, 

None  pitied  his  bare  bones; 
And  there  he  lay,  the  livelong  night, 

Out  on  the  ley  stones. 

*  And  when  uprose  another  morn, 

There  the  poor  nag  still  stood, 
Till  driven  by  hunger's  goading  thorn 

To  stir  in  quest  of  food. 
The  sun  o'er  all  his  radianoe  flings, 

But  midnight  veils  hit  head; 
And  he  who  onoe  seemed  clothed  with  wings, 

Mow  creeps  with  dubious  treed. 

"Before  each  tread  his  lifted  hoof, 

Groped  forth  to  feci  the  way; 
And,  step  by  step,  with  certain  proof, 

Its  soundness  to  assay. 
Through  all  the  streets  he,  fumbling  so, 

Grased  with  his  mouth  the  ground ; 
And  'twas  a  windfall,  you  may  know, 

When  some  stray  straw  he  found  1 

M  Once,  thus  urged  on  by  hunger's  power, 

All  skin  and  bone,  oh,  shame  I 
The  skeleton,  at  midnight  hour, 

Up  to  the  bell-houes  came. 
He  stumbled  in,  and  chanced  to  grope 

Near  where  the  hemp-rope  hangs; 
His  gnawing  hunger  Jerks  the  rope, 

And,  hark!  the  doom-bell  clangs  1 


"The  Judges  hear  the  midnight  cry, 

Straight  to  the  tower  repair, 
And  lift  their  wondering  hands  on  high. 

To  see  such  plaintiff  there. 
They  went  not  back,  with  gibe  and  Joke, 

To  curse  the  untimely  clang  : 
Amased,  they  eried,— "Twas  God  that  spoke, 

When  the  stern  doom-bell  rangl' 


«  And  the  rich  man  is  i 

Straight  to  the  markefccquare ; 
Half-waked,  he  fiercely  knits  his  brow,— 

'Youdreeml  who  wants  me  there  V 
He  went  defiant ;  but  his  mood 

To  meekness  changed  with  speed, 
When  In  the  Judges'  midst  he  stood, 

Confronted  with  his  steed. 

-Know  you  this  beast  r  from  his  high  teat 

Thus  the  chief  Justice  said : 
'But  for  his  fleet  and  feithful  foot, 

Tour  Urn  long  since  had  fled  J 
And  what  rewards  such  signal  worth  t 

Thou  spurnest  him  away : 
Oh,  man  of  ke  I  the  rabble's  mirth, 

And  gaunt  starvation's  prey  I 

"The  doom-bell  sounded  out  its  oall, 

The  plaintiff  here  you  see, 
Tour  crime  is  manifest  to  all, 

And  so  we  do  decree : 
That  you  henceforth  your  faithful 

Home  to  your  stable  take, 
And,  like  a  Christian,  nurse  and  feed 

Till  death,  for  mercy's  sake  I' 


"The  mean  rich  man  dumbfounded 

The  verdict  vexed  him  sore; 
*  Yet  felt  he  his  ingratitude, 
Aiwj  took  his  steed  once  more. 
So  in  the  chronicles  Is  traced 
The  story,  plain  and  fair; 
And,  for  a  monument  they  placed 


THE  HEART  AND  THE  WORLD. 


BT  MISS  AUGUSTA  BBOWHB. 


Hum,  with  thy  pulses  highly  beating; 
World,  with  thy  pageants  false  as  fleeting, 

What  concord  ©an  ye  have  f 
Hushed  shall  thy  pulse  be,  Heart,  for  ever, 
Soon  shall  thy  reign,  proud  World,  be  over, 

Thine  an  oblivious  grave. 

Heart,  oanst  thou  grasp  thy  hope's  fruition? 
World,  dost  thou  yield  the  heart's  petition, 

Gushing  in  music's  tone? 
None  e'er  enjoyed  his  soul's  best  dreaming, 
Still  to  the  prayer  most  earnest  seeming, 

Tho    answerest  back  a  moan. 

Heart,  hast  thou  found  thy  Joys  all  sparkling? 
World,  then  withhold  thy  shadows  darkling, 

Spare  the  untainted  breast! 
Trump-like,  I  hear,  'mid  scenes  of  pleasure, 
A  voice  proclaim,  in  solemn  measure,— 

"Are,  soul,  Is  not  thy  rest  I" 


Heart,  dost  thou  thirst  for  kindred  union  t 
World,  well  I  wist  such  pure  communion, 

Guerdon  of  thine,  is  none; 
Soul!  for  the  goal  immortal  striving, 
Onward  I  through  flames  and  whirlwinds  driving 

Seise  thou  the  victor  crown! 

Heart,  fix  on  high  thy  sphere  of  action; 
World,  I  contemn  thy  vague  attraction, 

All  baseless  as  the  wind;— 
Let  me  so  use  my  brief  probation, 
As  to  secure  in  Heaven's  duration 

The  pinions  of  the  mind. 

Heart,  guard  thy  treasures  rich  and  trusting; 
World,  crowned  with  gauds,  bemoulded, 

Hence  1  with  thy  speck**  rays;— 
Soul!  up,  and  strain  thy  whole  endeavour, 
Relax  the  momentous  combat  never  I— 

TBI  mortal  might  decays. 
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"I  will  a  plain,  unTarniabed  tale  dellTer." 


44  So  yon  have  changed  your  seamstress,  I 
see,"  said  Mrs.  Mayhew  to  her  fashionable 
friend,  Mrs.  Harris. 

11 0  yes,  and  yon  cannot  think  what  a  dif- 
ference it  makes  in  oar  expenses ;  yon  know  I 
paid  Chilson  half  a  dollar  a  day,  and  she  only 
came  at  eight  and  worked  till  seven." 

"  That  was  reasonable,  certainly,"  inter- 
rupted Mrs.  Mayhew ;  "lam  sure  I  don't  see 
how  any  one  could  well  work  cheaper." 

"Ton  don't;  well  then,  I  only  pay  the  girl  I 
have  now,  two  and  sixpence,  and  she  works 
an  hour  later,  and  sews  beautifully ;  what  do 
you  think  of  that?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Harris, 
triumphantly. 

"  I  think  that  it  is  not  enough,"  answered 
her  friend.  "Only  consider,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Harris,  twelve  hours  of  steady  labour,  for  the 


pitiful  sum  of  two  and  sixpence ;  surely,  it  is 
hardly  just!" 

"If  I  pay  the  girl  all  she  asks,  I  don't  see 
why  it  is  not  just !"  replied  Mrs.  Harris,  red- 
dening. "She  is  a  better  judge,  probably, 
than  either  you  or  I,  of  what  she  can,  or  can- 
not afford ;  if  she  chooses  to  do  my  sewing  for 
two  and  sixpence,  I  don't  know  why  I  should 
offer  her  more." 

"Poor  girl;  probably  she  is  afraid  to  de- 
mand the  price  whioh  is  by  justice  hers,  lest, 
from  that  grasping  and  overbearing  spirit  with 
which  suoh  demands  are  too  often  met,  she 
would  be  refused  all  employment,"  said  Mrs. 
Mayhew.  "  There  is  a  pitiful  oppression  exer- 
cised toward  this  class  of  persons,  Mrs.  Harris ; 
there  are  those,  even  among  the  most  wealthy, 
who  will  bargain  and  chaffer  with  the  poor 
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seamstress,  to  gain  a  penny's  advantage.  What 
matters  it  that  justice  is  on  the  side  of  the 
weak,  so  long  as  might  supports  the  oppressor  ? 
and,  therefore,  they  must  either  starve,  or  bend 
to  the  yoke." 

"  That  may  be  the  case  with  some  persons, 
but  not  with  me,"  replied  Mrs.  Harris.  "No 
one  is  further  from  wishing  to  grind  the  poor 
than  I  am.  I  pay  to  those  whom  I  employ  all 
they  ask,  and  no  more ;  and  that,  Mrs.  Mayhew, 
I  consider  to  be  right  'Charity  begins  at 
home,'  and  I  contend  it  is  every  wife's  duty 
to  use  judgment  and  economy  in  the  manage- 
ment of  her  household." 

"Very  true;  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
justice  and  humanity,"  said  Mrs.  Mayhew. 
" '  Live  and  let  live,'  is  an  old  adage,  and  one 
which  I  wish  was  imprinted  in  letters  of  gold 
upon  every  hearthstone.  I  simply  plead  for 
justice,  not  for  charity ;  and,  believe  me,  if  the 
former  were  more  frequently  meted  out,  there 
would  be  less  call  for  the  latter !  But,  allow 
me  to  ask  what  has  beoome  of  Miss  Chilson  t 
she  appeared  to  be  a  very  nice  girl." 

"  Yes,  I  believe  she  was,  and  very  faithful," 
answered  Mrs.  Harris.  "But,  somehow,  I 
never  exactly  liked  her— in  fact,  it  is  Tery  an- 
noying to  see  persons  in  her  situation  put  on 
so  many  airs  as  she  did — it  is  very  disa- 
greeable." 

"  Every  person  should  possess  a  proper  self- 
respect,"  said  Mrs.  Mayhew. 

"0  yes,  certainly;  but,  sometimes,  Chilson 
had  a  way  with  her  that  was  really  quite  pro- 
voking. Now,  for  instance,  one  day  we  had 
company  to  dinner,  and,  only  an  hour  before 
the  time,  our  waiter  took  a  miff  at  something, 
and  left  the  house ;  of  course,  it  was  then  too 
late  to  procure  another,  and  so  I  just  simply 
proposed  to  Chilson  to  take  her  place,  as  it 
would  accommodate  me  so  much." 

"  Which,  I  presume,  she  would  not  do,"  said 
Mrs.  Mayhew,  smiling. 

"  Mercy,  no  indeed  1  why  she  looked  as  in- 
dignant as  any  princess ;  I  always  thought  it 
Tery  ungrateful  of  her.  Then,  another  time, 
when  I  was  out  of  a  chambermaid,  I  requested 
her  as  a  favour  to  do  the  work  just  for  one  day, 
and,  I  declare,  if  I  had  not  actually  demeaned 
myself  to  apologize,  I  believe  she  would  have 
left  the  house,  and  my  children's  dresses  half 
finished.  To  be  sure,  she  was  quite  kind  when 
little  John  and  Anne  had  the  measles,  and  in- 
sisted upon  sitting  up  with  them  two  or  three 
nights." 

"  And  yet  you  dismissed  her,  Mrs.  Harris, 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  you  found  a 
person  who  would  work  for  you  more  rea- 
sonably ?"  said  Mrs.  Mayhew. 

"  For  that  only ;  but  I  consider  it  a  duty  to 
save  every  penny  I  oan,  for  you  know  we  have 


a  large  family,  and  our  expenses  are  heavy ; 
and,  if  I  can  hire  my  sewing  for  leas  than  I 
have  been  paying  for  it,  why  I  ought  certainly 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  But,  I 
confess,  I  was  sorry  to  tell  Chilson  she  need 
not  come  any  more." 

"Bid  she  seem  disappointed?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Mayhew. 

"  Tou  never  saw  any  one  so  agitated  as  she 
was  at  first,"  replied  Mrs.  Harris.  "And 
when  I  paid  her  what  little  money  I  was  owing 
her,  and  told  her  I  had  no  further  use  for  her 
services,  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes." 

"Poor  girl!  I  fear,  my  dear  friend,  you 
have  unintentionally  done  a  cruel  deed !"  said 
Mrs.  Mayhew.  "It  is  a  very  difficult  thing 
for  a  poor  young  girl  to  obtain  a  new  situation. 
Men  can  rough  and  battle  with  the  world,  but 
with  the  friendless  female  it  is  different.  Miss 
Chilson  may  have  many  dear  ones — a  father — 
a  mother,  dependent  upon  her  exertions ;  even 
the  little  mite  she  earned  from  you,  may  have 
been  of  vital  importance  to  them,  and  of  which, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Harris,  you  have  thus  thought- 
lessly deprived  them." 

Mrs.  Harris  was  now  really  angry,  and  an- 
swered accordingly. 

"  Indeed,  Mrs.  Mayhew,  I  did  not  know  that 
I  was  accountable  to  you  for  my  actions ;  when 
I  am,  it  will  be  time  enough  for  you  to  assume 
the  office  of  Mentor !" 

"I  am  sorry  to  have  offended  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Mayhew,  rising  calmly  from  her  seat; 
"when  we  meet  again  I  trust  all  will  be  for- 
gotten. One  thing  more ;  can  you  tell  me  where 
Miss  Chilson  lives?" 

"  No ;  for  I  never  asked  her,"  ungraciously 
replied  Mrs.  Harris;  "but  I  believe  somewhere 
in  Third  Street.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  relieve 
your  benevolent  curiosity!"  she  added,  ironi- 
cally. 

Mrs.  Mayhew  bowed,  and  left  the  house ; 
while  Mrs.  Harris,  in  no  very  comfortable 
frame  of  mind,  ascended  to  the  nursery. 

"  How  yery  disagreeable  that  woman  is  get- 
ting 1"  she  muttered  to  herself;  "I  really  be- 
lieve I  will  cut  her  acquaintance — she  is  too 
much  of  the  Fry  school  to  suit  me !" 

In  one  corner  of  the  nursery,  a  pale,  sickly- 
looking  girl  sat,  bending  over  her  needle,  sur- 
rounded by  three  or  four  noisy,  quarrelsome 
children. 

"  Heavens,  what  an  uproar !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Harris  as  .she  entered ;  "  be  still,  all  of  you— 
you  are  enough  to  crate  one!  Have  yon 
finished  the  trimming  to  my  cape?"  she  asked, 
turning  to  the  sewing  girl. 

"Not  quite,  ma'am,"  she  replied,  without 
raising  her  eyes  from  her  work. 

"  Not  quite !  why  it  is  more  than  an  hour 
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since  you  began  it ;  you  must  sew  very  slowly, 
I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Harris,  snappishly. 

The  girl  made  no  answer ;  but  a  tear  rolled 
slowly  down  her  pale  cheek,  and  dropped  upon 
the  delicate  silk  in  her  hand.  Mrs.  Harris 
immediately  observed  the  stain  on  the  beautiful 
fabric,  though  not  the  cause. 

"Why,  what  is  this,  Gales?  See,  you  have 
spotted  my  cape,  you  careless  creature ;  what 
is  it?  Is  it  grease,  or  what?"  she  exclaimed, 
angrily. 

The  colour  rose  to  the  cheek  of  the  poor  girl 
as  she  answered. 

"  No,  ma'am,  it  is  not  grease,  it  is  no  stain ; 
it  is  only— only  water." 

"  Only  water !  Well,  I  must  say,  I  think  it 
is  very  careless  in  you  not  to  put  by  your  work 
when  you  drink !  Have  not  you  almost  finished  ? 
for  I  have  an  engagement  at  one  o'clock,  and 
have  set  my  heart  upon  wearing  my  new 
silk." 

"It  will  very  soon  be  completed,  ma'am," 
was  the  reply. 

"  Ma,  she  don't  sew  half  so  fast  as  Chilson 
did,"  whispered  little  Fanny ;  "  and  has  been 
doing  nothing  half  the  time,  but  just  sitting 
with  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes;  I  don't 
like  her  a  bit!" 

Mrs.  Harris  turned  sharply  round : 

"  I  see  you  are  very  slow  with  your  needle ; 
my  other  girl,  Chilson,  would  have  done  the 
work  in  half  the  time.  I  don't  like  eye-ser- 
vants." 

The  poor  girl  sighed  heavily. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  do  more  this  morning.  I  had  a  headache 
when  I  left  home,  and  it  has  increased  to  such 
a  degree,  that  I  fear  I  must  ask  permission  to 
return." 

Mrs.  Harris  was  somewhat  touched  by  her 
sad  tone  and  pallid  looks. 

«« Well,  I  am  sorry  you  are  sick,  Gales— per- 
haps you  had  better  go  up  stairs  into  the 
chambermaid's  room  and  lie  down  a  little 
while— you  do  look  pale.  Remember,  I  never 
require  any  one  to.  work  for  me  unless  they 
are  able— and,  by  the  way,  are  you  subject  to 
headaches,  Gales?" 

"I  have  suffered  very  muoh,  ma'am,  but 
somehow  I  believe  I  am  getting  used  to  them," 
answered  the  girl  with  a  faint,  sickly  smile. 

"  Because,"  continued  Mrs.  Harris,  "  if  you 
are  not  healthy,  why  of  course  I  cannot  con- 
sider my  engagement  with  you  binding ;  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  sewing,  and  cannot  afford  to 
hire  any  one  who  is  constantly  putting  it  by 
on  account  of  sickness." 

Another  tear  stole  down  the  cheek  of  the 
poor  seamstress  as  she  meekly  folded  her  work. 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  lose  your  patro- 
nage, Mrs.  Harris,"  she  answered,  "  and  I  hope 


you  will  try  me  a  little  longer— I  will  use 
every  exertion  to  please  you.  If— if— I  could 
have  a  room  to  myself  I  think  I  could  do 
better." 

"A  room  to  yourself— nonsense — Chilson 
never  thought  of  such  a  thing  I  Pray  what 
objection  have  you  to  this?"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Harris. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  complain,  but  sometimes 
the  noise  of  the  children  makes  my  head  whirl 
and  ache  very  badly." 

"  That  I  can't  help ;  if  you  sew  for  me,  you 
must  get  used  to  the  noise— that's  all — Chilson 
did.  I  cannot  have  any  other  room  but  this 
littered  up  with  work,  and  I  choose  the  chil- 
dren to  be  kept  here." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  girl  with  the  same 
sad  smile,  "I  dare  say  I  shall  get  used  to  it 
If  you  please,  I  think  I  will  go  home  now — I 
am  very  sorry  to  have  disappointed  you  to- 
day." 

Mrs.  Harris  deigned  no  answer,  and  putting 
on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  the  poor,  young 
seamstress  wearily  threaded  the  gay,  noisy 
streets  to  her  own  wretched  abode. 


Six  months  prior  to  the  scenes  just  related, 
a  small  house,  located  in  a  quarter  of  the  city 
densely  paoked  with  a  hard-working,  indus- 
trious class  of  citizens,  had  been  rented  by  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Chilson.  The  ground- 
floor  of  the  dwelling  was  disposed  of  to  a  book- 
binder, only  reserving  for  themselves  two 
small  rooms-  above,  and  a  kitchen  in  the  rear. 
Thejr  were  strangers  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
but  from  the  fact  that  the  father  of  the  family 
was  utterly  helpless,  from  a  paralysis  which 
had  destroyed  both  mind  and  body,  they  ex- 
cited a  lively  interest  and  commiseration. 

Mrs.  Chilson  was  evidently  an  invalid,  al- 
though she  was  never  heard  to  complain;  if 
she  suffered,  it  was  silently,  and  with  quiet 
cheerfulness  and  resignation  performed  her 
heavy  duties.  Amy  was  the  eldest,  and  had  just 
entered  her  eighteenth  year.  Caroline  was  four- 
teen, and  the  little  Nina  a  child  of  ten  summers. 
Their  united  labours  served  to  maintain  them 
comfortably  from  day  to  day,  and  to  meet  the 
rent,  &c,  but  it  was  done  by  constant,  unre- 
mitting toil,  and  by  using  every  penny  with 
the  most  scrupulous  economy,  so  that  It  was 
evident,  should  any  untoward  circumstance 
prevent  the  mutual  aid  by  which  their  little 
fund  accumulated,  it  would  be  severely  felt  by 
all. 

Their  path  in  life  had  not  always  been  the 
humble  one  through  which  they  now  struggled, 
battling  with  disease  and  poverty ;  for  at  no 
very  late  period,  though  long  enough  to  have 
escaped  the  memory  of  sunny  friends,  they 
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had  lived  in  affluence.  Bat  reverses  oame  to 
them  as  to  thousands  of  others,  happily  not 
always  with  suoh  disastrous  effects;  for  the 
sudden  loss  of  his  fortune  so  completely  mas- 
tered the  energies  of  Mr.  Chilson,  as  brought 
him  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  to  his  pre- 
sent deplorable  state— helpless — hopeless — a 
burthen  to  himself  and  family ;  but  far  were 
they  from  owning  the  burthen.  It  was  a  lovely 
sight,  the  devotion  of  mother  and  children  to 
that  poor,  helpless,  old  man. 

Upon  Amy  the  hopes  of  this  Httle  family 
were  placed.  She  was  their  support  and  com- 
fort Although,  as  I  have  said,  born  in  afflu- 
ence, Amy  Chilson  now  followed  the  humble 
occupation  of  a  seamstress.  She  considered 
herself  fortunate  to  have  obtained  the  patro- 
nage of  three  ladies  of  fashion,  by  whom 
she  was  kept  constantly  employed,  and  there 
is  no  need  of  saying  that,  on  her  part,  Amy 
was  faithful  and  unwearied  in  her  efforts  to 
please.  Day  after  day,  beneath  the  rays  of 
a  scorching  sun  or  through  drenching  rains, 
did  the  young  girl  hie  cheerfully  to  her  toil — 
subjected  through  the  day  perhaps  to  superci- 
lious looks,  the  sneer,  the  cutting  reproach, 
the  whims  and  caprices  of  her  lady  patronesses. 
But  it  was  to  earn  bread  for  the  loved  ones  at 
home,  and  so  poor  Amy  submitted  to  all  with 
a  cheerful,  happy  spirit,  reaping  the  harvest 
of  contentment  even  for  her  own  lowly  lot, 
when  placed  in  comparison  with  the  hollow, 
frivolous  scenes  to  which  she  was  a  daily  wit- 
ness. Mrs.  Chilson  folded  books  for  the  honest 
bookbinder  occupying  the  lower  story.  It  was 
but  little  she  could  earn,  it  is  true,  but  every 
little  is  much  to  the  poor.  Caroline  embroi- 
dered in  worsteds,  knit  comforters,  mittens, 
and  children's  jackets,  while  it  was  little  Nina's 
province  to  help  all,  to  amuse  father,  tidy  up 
the  room  for  mother,  and  assort  the  gay 
worsteds  for  her  sister.  Busy  as  a  bee  then 
was  Nina  from  morning  till  night,  and  her 
voice,  like  the  song  of  a  young  bird,  brought 
gladness  to  the  dwelling. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  cold,  bois- 
terous day  In  midwinter,  one  of  those  days 
when  one  appreciates  a  rest  within  doors,  and  a 
nook  in  the  "  ingle  side."  A  cheerful  fire  was 
biasing  from  the  grate,  while  drawn  up  closely 
in  one  corner  of  the  fireplace,  a  large,  old, 
easy  chair  supported  the  helpless  frame  of  Mr. 
Chilson.  At  his  feet  sat  little  Nina  assorting 
her  crewels,  and  spreading  them  as  she  did  so 
over  the  knees  of  the  old  man,  who,  pleased  as 
an  infant  at  their  rainbow  shades,  toyed  and 
laughed  as  she  playfully  waved  each  skein 
before  his  eyes,  ere  placing  it  with  tfce  others. 
Seated  near  the  only  window  in  the  room,  that 
not  a  ray  of  precious  daylight  might  be  lost, 
sat  Mrs.  Chilson  and  Caroline,  each  busily 


engaged  with  their  work.  No  carpet  covered 
the  floor — but  it  was  admirably  clean,  and 
every  little  article  of  furniture — the  few  chairs, 
the  table,  the  little  bookshelf— were  as  neat  as 
they  could  be.  In  one  corner  of  the  room  a 
ooarse  muslin  curtain  concealed  the  bedstead, 
which  turned  up  to  the  wall,  after  a  fashion 
now  superseded  by  the  more  graceful  sofa-bed 
and  other  ingenious  devices 

"  Poor  Amy  will  have  a  cold  walk  this  bitter 
evening,"  said  Mrs.  Cliilson,  looking  forth  as 
she  spoke  upon  the  dreary  scene.  "  See,  Ca- 
roline, how  every  one  hurries  along,  as  if  eager 
to  reach  their  fireside ;— • God  help  those  who 
have  none  to  go  to !"  And  with  pious  grati- 
tude Mrs.  Chilson  mentally  thanked  her  Maker 
for  the  comforts  yet  left  them. 

"  I  hope  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  take  Amy's 
place,  mother,"  said  Caroline;  "it  is  hard 
she  should  always  be  the  one  to  encounter 
such  dreadful  weather ;  next  year,  don't  you 
think  next  year,  mother,  I  can  work  for  Mrs. 
Harris  as  well  as  Amy  ?" 

"  You  are  a  good  child !"  said  Mrs.  Chilson, 
putting  back  the  long  golden  ringlets,  and 
kissing  the  fair  young  brow  before  her. 

"Hark,  how  the  wind  blows!"  exclaimed 
little  Nina,  listening  to  the  gust  which  now 
swept  around  the  dwelling.  "  How  I  wish  we 
lived  in  Arch  Street  now;  then  dear  sister 
could  stay  at  home.  Ah,  I  can  just  remember, 
mother,  how,  whenever  it  stormed,  you  always 
sent  the  carriage  to  bring  Amy  and  Caroline 
from  school." 

"Car-riage,"  mumbled  the  poor  invalid; 
"  car-riage— oh  yes,  order  the  car-riage,  and 
tell  John  to  drive  care-fully — care-fully — it  is 
warm — very  warm  for  the  poor  horses. " 

"Poor  dear  father!"  sighed  Caroline,  "he 
little  knows  how  hard  his  darling  Amy  toils 
for  us ;  ah,  she  is  coming, — yes,  there  she  is 
just  turning  the  corner:  why  how  slow  she 
walks!" 

"The  wind  is  very  strong,  and  directly  in 
her  face,  poor  girl !"  said  Mrs.  Chilson. 

Nina  in  the  meanwhile  sprang  from  her  seat, 
and  ran  fleetly  down  the  stairs,  to  open  the 
hall  door  for  her  sister. 

Slowly,  slowly  Amy  toiled  up  the  narrow 
staircase,  for  grief  made  her  footsteps  heavy, 
and  with  a  pale,  sad  countenance  she  entered 
the  little  chamber. 

"  Now  God  help  us,  dear  mother !"  she  cried, 
falling  on  her  mother's  neck,  and  bursting  into 
tears. 

"Amy,  my  child,  my  darling,  what  is  the 
matter  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Chilson. 

"  Sweet  sister,  dear  Amy,  what  is  it,— what 
has  happened?"  cried  Caroline,  hanging  fondly 
over  her,  while  little  Nina,  falling  on  her  knees, 
threw  her  arms  around  both  mother  and  sister, 
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sobbing   as  if   her  dear  little  heart  would 
break. 

" Amy,  tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  what  it  is 
distresses  you ;  has  any  one  dared  to  insult 
my  poor  child  T"  cried  Mrs.  Chilson. 

"  Oh  no,  thank  God  not  that,  dear  mother !" 
answered  Amy,  unloosing  her  arms  from  her 
mother's  neck,  and  looking  sadly  in  her  face ; 
"  but  I  know  not  what  is  to  become  of  us,  nor 
where  I  shall  find  work  for  to-morrow,  for, 
alas,  dear  mother,  Mrs.  Harris  has  told  me  I 
need  not  come  to  her  again." 

"Amy  I" 

"  It  is  so,  mother ;  and  on  calling  at  Mrs. 
Frisbie's  and  Mrs.  Dunn's,  I  find  through  Mrs. 
Harris's  recommendation  they  also  hare  en- 
gaged another  person  to  work  for  them." 


"My  poor  children,"  said  Mrs.  Chilson, 
regarding  the  weeping  group ;  "  and  what 
reason  have  they  for  dismissing  you,  Amy  ?" 

"  They  give  none,  and  I  know  of  none,  un- 
less they  may  have  found  some  one  whom  they 
can  employ  cheaper;  but  I  should  not  mind  it 
so  much  if  I  knew  of  any  other  situation  where 
I  might  at  once  obtain  employment,  for  I  fear, 
dear  mother,  ere  I  am  able  to  secure  another 
situation,  you  will  suffer  for  my  little  earn- 
ings." 

"  '  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,' 
my  love,"  answered  Mrs.  Chilson,  kissing  her. 
"Let  us  not  forget  that  others  must  live  as 
well  as  ourselves,  and  perhaps  some  one  even 
more  needy  has  obtained  Mrs.  Harris's  pa- 
tronage; let  this  thought  reconcile  us  to  a 
misfortune  so  unlooked  for ;  we  will  place  our 
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trust  in  God,  and  look  forward  with  hope  to 
the  future." 

"  Dear  mother,  you  are  always  so  cheerful 
and  so  resigned,"  said  Amy,  "  that  it  is  a  re- 
proach for  your  children  to  give  way  one 
moment  to  despondency  in  your  presenoe. 
Come,  dear  Caroline,  dry  your  eyes,  and  you 
too,  darling  Nina,  let  us  follow  our  mother's 
noble  example, — yes,  we  vrill  look  to  the  future 
with  hope.  And  now,  girls,  let  us  get  the 
supper  ready,  and  then  we  will  calmly  consider 
what  is  best  to  be  done  in  this  emergency." 

"  Yes,  sup-per,  have  sup-per,"  slowly  arti- 
culated the  old  man;  "we'll  have  oys-ters, 
Mrs.  Chilson,  and  cham-pagne:  John,  bring 
in  glass-es,  wee'll  have  a  glo-ri-ous  supper!" 

Amy  bent  over  her  poor  old  father,  and 
kissed  his  cheek,  tenderly  smoothing  his  long 
silver  hair. 

"  Thank  God !"  she  whispered  to  Caroline, 
14  our  poor  dear  father  does  not  realise  our 
troubles." 

When  their  frugal  meal  was  prepared,  Amy, 
kneeling  on  a  low  footstool  by  the  side  of  her 
decrepit  parent,  fed  him  as  tenderly  as  she 
would  have  done  a  babe,  and  then  in  a  low, 
sweet  voice  sang  a  pleasing  lullaby,  which 
soon  closed  the  eyes  of  the  weary  old  man  in 
sleep. 

The  evening  was  passed  in  forming  hopes 
and  plans  for  the  future,  which  the  morning 
was  doomed  to  dissipate. 

For  weeks  poor  Amy  vainly  sought  employ- 
ment,— occasionally '  the  sympathising  neigh- 
bours favoured  her  with  some  trifling  work, 
but  this  was  at  best  precarious.  Mrs.  Chilson, 
too,  became  suddenly  ill — the  father  was  daily 
growing  more  querulous  and  exacting — their 
little  money  was  gone — and  with  rigid  economy 
their  small  stock  of  fuel  and  groceries  was 
rapidly  diminishing.  What  wonder  that  poor 
Amy  almost  despaired — for  she  saw  only  po- 
verty and  wretchedness  impending  over  those 
she  loved. 

Such  was  one  result  of  Mrs.  Harris's  policy. 

After  an  absence  of  six  years,  Leonard  Dar- 
lington retvned  from  India.  During  this  long 
separation  from  country  and  friends,  he  had 
accumulated  a  handsome  fortune,  and  had  now 
come  home,  as  he  expressly  declared,  to  look 
out  for  a  wife,  and  settle  down  into  the  sober 
state  of  matrimony. 

He  was  not  yet  six-and-twenty,  fine-looking, 
graceful  in  his  manners,  and  agreeable  in  con- 
versation. But  what  was  far  better,  he  added 
to  these  outward  gifts  a  noble,  generous  heart, 
and  fine  talents,  highly  improved  by  education 
and  travel 

The  morning  after  his  return,  Leonard 
strolled  into  his  sister's  apartment,  and  throw- 


ing himself  carelessly  upon  the  lounge,  pro- 
ceeded to  make  inquiries  about  those  of  their 
friends  with  whom  he  was  most  intimate  ere 
he  went  abroad. 

"  The  Nixons,  Ida,  what  has  become  of 
them?" 

"Oh,  they  are  immensely  rich,  and  are 
living  in  splendid  style.  Cornelia — you  re- 
member Cornelia? — she  is  a  sweet  girl,  I 
assure  you,  and  quite  a  belle." 

"  Time  does  work  wonders  then !"  answered 
her  brother,  laughing,  "for  I  only  recollect  ' 
her  as  a  little,  freckled,  awkward  school-girl, 
with  great  gray  eyes.    Well,  the  Cassidys  and 
theDerwents?" 

"  Very  dashing,  fashionable  people,  I  assure 
you,  Leonard,"  replied  Ida.  "  To  be  sure,  Mr. 
Cassidy  failed  a  year  or  two  since,  and  every- 
body thought  they  would  go  down,  but  it  made 
no  difference  at  all  in  their  style ; — they  did,  I 
believe,  give  up  their  carriage  for  a  month  or 
two,  but  they  now  sport  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant equipages  in  Chestnut  Street" 

"  The  Chilsons,  Ida,— are  they  still  living  in 
Arch  Street  ?"  inquired  Leonard. 

"  Oh  no ;  their  glory  has  departed,  Leonard ; 
indeed  I  know  nothing  about  them.  Mr.  Chil- 
son failed  ever  so  many  years  ago,— just  after 
you  went  away,  I  believe, — and  they  lived  so 
shabbily,  that  of  course  ma  oould  not  think  of 
visiting ;  afterwards  I  heard  Mr.  Chilson  had 
a  fit  or  something  of  the  kind,  and  then  they 
moved  off  I  don't  know  where." 

"  You  surprise  me,"  said  her  brother,  "  when 
you  and  Amy  were  such  intimate  friends — 
surely  the  loss  of  property  could  not  have  af- 
fected your  friendship !" 

"Why  you  know,  Leonard,  people  of  our 
style  cannot  visit  everybody ; — Amy  was  a  dear 
girl,  and  I  am  sure  I  almost  cried  my  eyes  out 
at  first,  because  mamma  would  not  let  me  visit 
her  any  longer ;  but  I  suppose  it  is  all  right ; 
we  must  do  as  the  rest  of  the  world  do." 

"No,  it  is  not  right,  Ida,"  answered  her 
brother;  "and  who  or  what  constitutes  the 
world  you  speak  oft  A  few  people  who  live 
in  fine  houses,  and  ride  in  fine  coaches !  Fie, 
Ida;  if  upon  such  you  pin  your  faith,  if  of 
such  is  your  world,  then  break  from  its  tram- 
mels at  once  and  for  ever,  dear  sister ;  such 
servility  is  unworthy  of  you." 

"Nonsense;  how  you  talk,  Leonard!"  ex- 
claimed Ida.  "  What  queer  notions  you  have 
picked  up— as  odd  as  the  people  you  have  been 
among.  Recollect,  Mr.  Leonard  Darlington,  we 
are  ranked  among  the  tliu  of  the  city,  and  to 
extend  our  acquaintance  to  bankrupts  and 
beggars,  would  be  folly." 

"  Ida,  my  dear  sister,  if  you  are,  as  you  say, 
among  the  JZtte,  which,  I  suppose,  means  the 
most  fashionable,  than  set  a  noble  example, 
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and  welcome  the  good  and  virtuous  to  your 
circle  alike,  whether  they  come  in  ermined 
robe,  or  in  the  homely  guise  of  porerty." 

"Ridiculous,  Leonard!"  said  Ida,  turning 
pettishly  away  from  him. 

"And  listen,  Ida,"  continued  her  brother; 
"  suppose  you  in  turn  should  become  poor,  do 
you  think  pour  world  would  longer  recognise 

Ida  Darlington,  the  belle  of  W Square  T 

No,  Ida,  you  would  be  forgotten  in  a  week,  and 
your  dearest  friends  would  pass  you  unrecog- 
nised, or  with  a  condescending  bow,  more  cut- 
ting than  their  neglect  !* 

"You  talk  so  strangely,"  answered  Ida;  "as 
If  we  oould  ever  become  poor !  and  if  we  did,  I 
am  sure  the  loss  of  wealth  could  never  alter 
ow  position  in  society !" 

Leonard  smiled:  "Well,  dear  sister,  I  trust 
you  may  never  be  made  to  acknowledge  the 
fallacy  of  your  present  belief!  Poor  Amy 
Chilson!  Then  you  can  tell  me  nothing  of 
her?" 

"Nothing,  Leonard;  why  you  look  as  forlorn 
as  Don  Quixote.  Ah,  I  had  forgotten  your 
boyish  penchant;  now  I  remember,  you  used  to 
call  her  your  little  wife.  And  so  six  years  of 
absence  has  not  obliterated  the  impression  the 
soft  blue  eyes  of  Amy  made  upon  your  heart ! 
Heigho,  poor  Leonard !  But  come  with  me,  I 
will  introduce  you  to  Cornfcia  Nixon;  in  her 
brilliant  smiles  you  will  soon  forget  your  old 
flame;  come,  Leonard." 

"Ida,  I  will  not  rest  until  I  find  out  what 
has  become  of  Amy  Chilson,"  replied  her  bro- 
ther ;  "  and  if  I  find  her  all  I  expect,  and  her 
heart  free,  it  will  go  hard  but  my  youthful 
dream  shall  be  realized.  However,  I  have  no 
objections  to  renewing  my  acquaintance  with 
Miss  Nixon.  Ah,  sister,"  he  continued,  kissing 
Ida's  rosy  cheek,  "the  world  has  almost  spoiled 
you ;  this  little  heart  must  beat  more  health- 
fully ere  we  part  again." 


The  reader  will  recollect  Mrs.  Mayhew,  and 
the  interest  she  expressed  for  Miss  Chilson. 
She  had  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  her  occa- 
sionally at  Mrs.  Harris's,  when  invited  by  that 
lady  to  the  nursery,  either  to  pass  maternal 
criticism  upon  the  swollen  gums  of  "baby," 
or  to  examine  the  "  love  of  a  silk  or  cashmere," 
just  sent  home  from  Levy's.  At  these  times 
she  had  been  much  struck  by  the  modest  and 
ladylike  deportment  of  the  young  seamstress, 
and,  upon  learning  her  sudden  dismissal  from 
Mrs.  Harris's,  felt  deeply  interested  fofr  her. 
She  resolved  to  find  her,  that  if,  as  she  feared, 
the  selfishness  of  Mrs.  Harris  had  been  a  cause 
of  misfortune  to  the  young  girl,  she  might  her- 
self repair  the  evil. 

Upon  calling  at  Mrs.  Frisbie's  and  Dunn's 


to  ascertain  the  address  of  Amy,  they  professed 
the  same  ignorance  as  Mrs.  Harris.  So  long 
as  the  needle  plied  faithfully,  what  interest 
had  they  in  the  machine  by  which  it  was 
wielded!  Mrs.  Mayhew,  however,  continued 
every  possible  measure  she  oould  devise  to 
discover  Amy's  abode,  but  her  efforts  proved 
vain ;  when  it  happened  one  morning  that  her 
youngest  child  was  seised  with  a  sudden  ill- 
ness, which  in  a  few  moments  brought  the 
family  physician  to  the  bedside. 

After  administering  proper  remedies  to  the 
child,  the  Doctor  sat  down,  and,  turning  to 
Mrs.  Mayhew,  said : 

"  I  have  met  with  a  very  singular  adventure, 
and  found  an  old  friend  under  the  most  painful 
circumstances.  Last  evening  I  was  called  in 
great  haste  to  attend  a  person  whom  the  mes- 
senger reported  to  be,  as  he  feared,  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  I  lost  no  time ;  my  gig  was 
fortunately  at  the  door,  and,  bidding  the  man 
get  in  with  me,  I  drove  as  fast  as  possible  to 
the  house  of  the  sick  person,  and  hastened  up 
the  gloomy  stairway,  and  into  the  room  my 
conductor  pointed  out  Upon  a  low  bed  lay  a 
woman,  apparently  nearly  exhausted  by  a  vio- 
lent hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.  The  blood  was 
still  oosing  from  her  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  a 
cold,  olammy  sweat  already  bedewed  her  death- 
pale  countenance.  At  the  head  of  the  bed  sat  a 
beautiful  little  girl,  propping  the  pillow  which 
supported  her  mother ;  while,  kneeling  on  the 
floor,  a  young  girl,  with  a  face  almost  as 
deathly  as  the  one  over  which  she  was  bend- 
ing, gently  wiped  the  blood  as  it  gushed  forth, 
and  tenderly  chafed  the  brow  and  temples  of 
the  suffering  woman.  Never  shall  I  forget  her 
look  of  agony  as  she  read  the  doubt  which  sat 
upon  my  countenance.  I  bade  her  take  courage, 
that  I  yet  hoped  to  save  her  mother.  I  soon 
stopped  the  bleeding,  and  applied  proper  re- 
storatives to  the  almost  inanimate  form.  Her 
pulse  gradually  strengthened,  her  breathing 
became  more  regular,  and  in  a  short  time  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  open  her 
eyes.  There  was  something  in  her  counte- 
nance which  struck  me  from  the  first  as  being 
familiar.  I  could  not  help  thinking  I  had  seen 
it  before ;  but  when  or  where  I  could  not  re- 
member. It  appeared  to  me,  also,  that  as  the 
poor  sick  lady  languidly  opened  her  eyes,  there 
was  a  ray  of  recognition  as  they  met  mine. 
The  young  girl  beckoned  me  into  an  adjoining 
room,  where  another  harrowing  sight  awaited 
me.  An  old  man  lay  stretched  upon  the  bed, 
as  cold  and  senseless  as  the  clods  which  must 
soon  cover  him.  His  eyes  were  open,  but  the 
film  of  death  already  hid  the  world  from  their 
sight  Painful  was  the  heavy,  laboured  breath- 
ing which  alone  told  he  yet  lived.  Another 
fair  girl,  whom  I  had  not  seen  before,  sat  by 
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the  bedside,  and  held  one  hand  of  the  dying 
man  clasped  in  hers. 

44 '  Tell  me,  tell  me,  Doctor,  will  she  live— 
will  our  dear  mother  live?'  whispered  the 
lovely  girl  whom  I  had  first  seen,  catching  my 
arm,  and  looking  np,  breathlessly,  into  my 
face. 

44  *  I  cannot  answer  for  the  event,  my  dear 
young  lady,'  I  replied;  'yet,  I  assure  you, 
from  her  present  symptoms,  I  think  I  may 
safely  bid  you  hope.' 

"  <  Thank  God !'  exclaimed  both  sisters. 

"  I  then  inquired  how  long  their  mother  had 
been  ill. 

♦"For  many  weeks,'  answered  the  elder; 
4  she  has  not  been  confined  all  the  time  to  her 
bed,  but  has  suffered  greatly  from  debility  and 
a  heavy  cough.  We  are  too  poor,  as  you  see,' 
she  added,  glancing  around  the  scantily  fur- 
nished apartment,  while  a  slight  colour  mantled 
her  pale  face,  •  to  call  in  medical  aid,  when  it 
is  possible  to  dispense  with  it,  and,  therefore, 
our  dear  mother  has  been  gradually  getting 
weaker  and  weaker !'  A  tear  rolled  down  her 
cheek  as  she  drew  me  to  the  bedside  of  the  old 
man.  '  Look ;  our  poor  father  has  been  for 
years  but  little  better  than  you  now  see  him — 
scarcely  conscious  of  existence.  About  two 
hours  since,  I  was  preparing  to  go  out  for  a 
few  moments ;  my  father  was  sitting,  as  usual, 
in  his  chair,  and  my  dear  mother  had  just 
thrown  herself  on  the  bed.  I  think  my  poor 
father  must  have  had  another  fit,  for  he  sud- 
denly became  convulsed,  and  fell  forward  upon 
the  floor.  My  mother  screamed,  and  sprang 
from  the  bed;  but,  alas,  ruptured  a  blood- 
vessel in  the  attempt  The  fright  and  exertion 
was  too  much  for  her,  and  she  sank  into  the 
dying  state  in  which  you  found  her.' 

"  The  poor  girl  could  no  longer  suppress  her 
tears,  and,  for  a  few  moments,  wept  unre- 
strainedly. I  told  the  unhappy  young  girls 
that  their  father  would  not,  probably,  survive 
until  morning ;  and,  reoommending  such  mea- 
sures as  I  deemed  judicious,  returned  into  the 
other  room.  As  I  approached  the  bedside  of 
my  patient,  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  made  an 
effort  to  speak.  Placing  my  finger  on  my  lips, 
I  entreated  her  not  to  make  the  exertion.  She 
then  smiled  faintly,  and  extended  her  hand. 
Now  the  truth  suddenly  flashed  upon  me : 

"  *  You  are  Mrs.  Chilson  !'  I  exolaimed, 
clasping  her  feeble  hand  in  mine." 

"Chilson— did  you  say  Chilson  t"  eagerly 
demanded  Mrs.  Mayhew,  for  the  first  time 
interrupting  the  narrative. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mayhew.  It  is  indeed 
too  true ;  in  that  suffering  family  I  recognised 
that  of  the  once  wealthy  Richard  Chilson." 

The  Doctor  paused  a  moment  to  subdue  his 
emotion,  and  then  continued. 


"In  their  days  of  prosperity  I  was  their 
friend  and  physician,  and  now  found  myself 
again  singularly  brought  to  the  bedside  of  the 
once  beautiful  Mrs.  Chilson.  But  how  great 
the  contrast  1  When  last  I  stood  by  her  sick 
couch  every  luxury  and  comfort  surrounded 
her,  all  the  delicacies  which  wealth  could  fur- 
nish to  tempt  the  appetite,  the  soothing  kind- 
ness of  friends,  the  most  experienced  and 
careful  nurses — and  now —  But  I  cannot  go  on ; 
you  should  witness  their  present  misery  to  feel 
the  force  of  what  I  would  say !  But  to  return. 
After  a  while,  finding  I  had  known  them  in 
their  prosperous  days,  the  young  girls  freely 
related  their  sad  history.  It  seems  the  chief 
support  of  the  family  was  dependent  upon  the 
eldest  daughter — a  beautiful,  charming  girl, 
Mrs.  Mayhew — who  for  some  time  has  followed 
the  profession  of  a  seamstress.  A  month  or 
two  since  she  was  suddenly  thrown  out  of 
work,  and" — 

"0,  I  know  all  the  rest!"  cried  Mrs.  May- 
hew, bursting  into  tears.  "  Poor,  poor  girl ! 
thank  God,  I  have  at  last  found  her !" 

She  then  related  to  the  sympathizing  Doctor 
those  events  with  which  the  reader  is  already 
acquainted.  "  And  now,  dear  Doctor,"  she 
continued,  "  take  me  there  at  once— let  us  not 
lose  a  moment  in  going  to  the  relief  of  this 
unhappy  family  1^ 

44 God  bless  you,  my  dear  woman!"  ex- 
claimed the  Doctor,  his  honest  countenanco 
glowing  with  pleasure ;  "  God  bless  you ! — you 
will  oheat  me  of  my  prerogative  of  doing  good 
if  I  don't  take  care !" 


Let  us  now  give  a  brief  space  to  Mrs. 
Harris. 

On  the  same  evening  when  poor  Amy  Chil- 
son was  bending  almost  heart-broken  over  her 
suffering  parent,  she  was  dressing  to  attend  a 
brilliant  party  given  by  the  fashionable  Mrs. 

For  more  than  a  week  the  successor  of 

Amy  had  been  unremittingly  tasked,  in  pre- 
paring the  elegant  oostume  in  which  Mrs. 
Harris  chose  to  shine  for  that  night,  44and 
that  night  only."  Another  ehe/^Tcntvre  of  this 
politic  lady,  was  to  put  into  the  hands  of  her 
hired  seamstress  all  the  fine  and  difficult  work, 
the  embroidery,  flouncing,  and  furbelowing, 
and  the  endless  trimmings  usually  left  to  the 
expert  dress-maker  or  milliner.  But  such  a 
course  saved  her  many  a  dollar,  which  she  felt 
free,  therefore,  to  expend  upon  some  new  and 
costly  article  of  dress,  in  turn  to  be  made  up 
in  the  same  cheap  manner. 

Patient  and  uncomplaining  poor  Lydia  Gales 
sat  at  her  task,  but  the  fingers  of  the  needle- 
slave  moved  slowly,  for  her  strength  was  nearly 
exhausted,  and  a  headache,  as  merciless  as 
her  employer  tormented  her.    Now  and  then 
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die  raised  her  eyes  timidly,  and  with  a  look  of 
dread  to  the  time-piece,  for  it  only  wanted 
half  an  hour  to  the  time  when  the  dress  would 
be  required,  and,  alas  1  there  was  yet  much  to 
be  done  to  the  beautiful  robe,  ere  it  could 
adorn  the  well-made  figure  of  Mrs.  Harris. 

That  lady,  enveloped  in  a  costly  ttfgtigte,  was 
under  the  hands  of  her  hair-dresser,  listening 
to  choioe  bits  of  scandal,  and  trying  to  look 
grays  at  the  gross  flattery  of  her  maid,  whose 
chief  business  seemed  to  be  in  throwing  herself 
into  every  possible  attitude  expressive  of  her 
admiration,  like  a  dancing  Jack  set  in  motion 
by  a  string.  Mrs.  Harris,  however,  was  not 
so  absorbed  as  to  forget  her  robe,  and  now 
and  then  broke  out  with, 

"  Pray,  (tales,  have  not  you  almost  finished  ? 
Do  make  haste !  I  never  saw  any  one  so  tedious 
— there,  as  I  live,  you  are  placing  that  flower 
upside  down !" 

She  might  have  seen  that  tears  were  blinding 
the  eyes  of  poor  Lydia,  who,  making  no  reply, 
meekly  corrected  her  mistake.  The  obsequious 
hair-dresser  gave  the  finishing  touch,  and 
taking  a  last  look  as  he  made  his  exit,  pro- 
nounced the  head  "  magnifique,"  and  the  maid, 
giving  a  tragedy  start,  protested  her  mistress 
could  not  be  more  than  sixteen. 

But  Mrs.  Harris  was  growing  impatient — it 
was  getting  late,  so  she  hurried  and  scolded 
unmercifully,  which,  of  course,  only  served  to 
procrastinate.  At  length,  however,  the  dress 
was  pronounced  finished,  and  so  indeed  was 
the  poor  seamstress ;  for,  as  she  withdrew  the 
last  basting-thread,  she  fainted  and  fell  to  the 
floor,  unfortunately  crushing,  as  she  did  so,  a 
splendid  bouquet,  which,  at  the  price  of  five 
dollars  had  just  been  sent  in  from  the  florist's. 
Of  Vrarse  there  was  a  great  outcry  in  the 
dressing-room,  shrill  screams,  and  cries  for 
hartshorn  and  cologne,  and  when,  at  length, 
the  poor  girl  was  restored  to  consciousness, 
her  awakening  senses  were  greeted  with  "Dear 
me,  what  a  fright  I  have  made  of  myself!  and 
look  at  ray  dress  1  I  declare  the  trimming  is 
quite  rumpled !  So  you  have  come  to,"  eon- 
tinned  Mrs.  Harris,  looking  over  one  shoulder 
at  Lydia.  "  Well,  Gales,  I  may  as  well  tell  you, 
you  need  not  come  to  me  any  more ;  I  cannot 
have  my  nerves  so  dreadfully  shattered— why 
it  would  kill  me  in  a  week,  I  have  so  much 
sensibility.  Here  is  a  levy  for  you;  it  is  all 
I  have  convenient — there,  you  may  go  now; 
to-morrow  you  can  call  for  the  rest  of  your 
money.  I  hope  you  will  get  better,  Gales,  but 
you  look  dreadfully  sick,  and  you  must  see  the 
absurdity  of  my  employing  anybody  who  is 
too  feeble  to  work.  I  told  you  so,  you  remem- 
ber, when  you  first  came  to  me,  so  you  see  you 
have  no  one  to  blame  but  yourself;  you  ought 
to  exert  yowaelf  more— there,  good  night, 


Gales."  And,  turning  to  her  mirror,  Mrs. 
Harris  coolly  adjusted  her  ringlets,  and  ad- 
mired the  exquisite  lace  which  draped  her 
shoulders. 

The  poor  girl  staggered  to  the  door,  and 
was  forced  to  lean  for  support  against  the 
banisters  for  some  moments,  ere  she  could 
trust  herself  to  descend  the  stairs. 

0,  Mrs.  Harris,  could  you  have  followed  the 
tottering  frame  of  that  wretched  girl  to  her 
miserable  shelter — could  you  have  entered 
with  her  into  that  low,  damp  cellar,  where 
scarce  a  ray  of  sunshine  ever  breaks  the  deso- 
late gloom— have  listened  to  the  cries  of  starv- 
ing, ragged  children  for  "  Bread,  bread  1" — 
would  not  the  blush  of  shame  have  outrivalled 
the  rouge  upon  your  cheek? 

In  one  corner  of  this  squalid  abode  sat  a 
man,  whose  red  and  bloated  countenance  told 
too  plainly  the  tale  of  his  degradation — before 
him  stood  a  small  riband-loom,  but  the  shuttle 
was  idle,  for  the  arms  of  the  man  hung  slug- 
gishly down,  his  head  resting  on  his  breast, 
while  his  heavy  and  muttered  breathing  showed 
him  to  be  sleeping.  In  another  corner  a  pale, 
haggard  woman,  her  hair  falling  matted  and 
tangled  from  a  dirty,  torn  oap,  and  her  fea- 
tures ghastly  with  want  and  poverty,  was 
striving  to  soothe  the  feeble  wailing  of  a  mise- 
rable little  infant,  which  she  held  to  her 
bosom. 

Poor  Lydia !  What  though  her  temples  throb 
until  the  swollen  veins  seem  bursting,  and  her 
trembling  limbs  can  scarce  bear  her  o'er  the 
threshold,  yet  there  is  work,  work  to  be  done ! 
No  time  for  sickness  have  the  poor — work — work 
— work ;  though  the  brain  may  whirl,  and  the 
heart  sink,  and  the  strained  eyeballs  fain  court 
the  darkness  of  the  grave,  yet  hand  and  foot 
must  to  the  task — work,  work,  or — starve ! 

The  step  of  Lydia,  feeble  as  it  was,  aroused 
the  sleeper.  With  a  look  of  greedy  Joy  he 
arose  and  staggered  towards  her. 

"  The  money,  the  money,  girl !"  wrenching 
the  work-bag  from  her  hand,  and  eagerly 
rifling  the  little  change  it  contained.  "  What, 
is  this  all  ? — curses  on  you ! — now  finish  that 
job  quick,"  jerking  his  head  toward  the  loom ; 
"  quick,  do  you  hear,  it  must  go  in  in  the  morn- 
ing." And  then,  with  savage  brutality  thrust- 
ing aside  a  little  child,  who,  clinging  to  his 
knees,  begged  for  something  to  eat,  the  mise- 
rable wretch  slammed  to  the  door,  to  spend  at 
the  next  grocer's  stand  the  little  earnings  of 
his  child! 

And  there  is  no  work  for  the  morrow— there 
is  no  work  for  the  day  after — a  week,  and  still 
no  work — no  employment  Alas  poor  Lydia ! 
Who  shall  dare  to  judge  thee?— Who  shall 
dare  to  soorn  thee,  that,  to  save  thy  mother 
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and  those  helpless  tabes,  thou  hast  parted 
with  thine  only  jewel — thy  innocence — 


"  The  good  nam©,— the  virgin's  pare  renow 
Woman'!  white  robe,  and  honour's  starry  crown, 
Lost,  lost  foreverl" 

Better  would  it  have  been  for  thee,  poor 
girl,  to  have  died ! 

Such  was  the  second  result  of  Mrs.  Harris's 
selfish  policy.  And  would  this  were  no  com- 
mon case.  Tet  could  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 
be  read,  might  not  many  of  those  whose  sickly 
beat  is  beneath  the  gauds  of  rice  and  shame, 
betray  that  the  hand  of  selfishness — the  pitiful 
desire  to  make  the  most  of  a  bargain — the 
power  which  wealth  must  ever  possess  over 
the  needy  and  destitute,  has  thrust  them  thus 
piteously  forth  to  live  and  die  outcast  and 
degraded! 

Think  of  this,  ye  favoured  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  affluence,  and  deal  mercifully  and  gently 
with  the  poor. 


It  is  pleasant  to  look  upon  a  brighter  side  of 
human  nature  than  the  last  gloomy  picture. 

Under  the  unremitting  and  skilful  care  of 

Dr.  M ,  and  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Mayhew, 

which  brought  comforts  and  luxuries  to  the 
sick  couoh,  to  which  the  poor  invalid  had  long 
been  a  stranger,  Mrs.  Chilson  was  soon  able  to 
be  removed  to  a  pleasant  little  dwelling  hired 
by  the  good  physician,  and  a  nice  Irish  girl 
employed  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the  family. 
Caroline  and  Nina  were  placed  at  school,  while 
the  patronage  of  Mrs.  Mayhew  soon  supplied 
Amy  with  constant  employment,  such,  too,  as 
she  could  do  at  home,  without  being  forced  to 
leave  her  mother,  who  was  still  in  very  delicate 
health. 

One  morning  having  finished  a  piece  of  work 
for  which  she  knew  Mrs.  Mayhew  was  in  a 
hurry,  Amy  put  on  her  bonnet  and  carried  it 
to  her  residence,  which  was  only  a  few  steps 
from  her  own.  As  she  went  through  the  hall, 
she  met  a  gentleman  apparently  just  leaving 
the  house,  who,  as  he  passed  the  unassuming 
girl,  politely  raised  his  hat.  Their  eyes  met, 
and,  without  knowing  why,  both  parties  in- 
voluntarily bowed; — although  strangers,  the 
thought  for  an  instant  glanced  through  the 
minds  of  each — "  we  have  met  before!** 

"  Strange !"  exclaimed  Leonard  Darlington, 
as  he  walked  slowly  down  the  street,  "strange, 
how  the  countenance  of  that  sweet  girl  per- 
plexes me.  1  am  sure  I  must  have  seen  it 
before,  but  where  I  cannot  remember, — heigh- 
ho  I— only  in  my  dreams,  I  fear." 

"Why,  Leonard,  I  have  waited  for  you  this 
half  hour !"  cried  his  pretty  sister  Ida,  meeting 
him.     "Do  you  forget,  truant,  that  you  en- 


gaged yourself  to  Cornelia  and  me  for  the 
morning  ?    Fie,  what  an  ungallant  lover !" 

"  Pray,  sister,"  retorted  Leonard  somewhat 
impatiently,  "  don't  apply  the  title  of  lover  to  me 
quite  yet,  if  you  please.  I  have  told  you  often 
that  my  heart  can  never  belong  to  Miss  Nixon, 
— but  ah,  Ida,  such  a  sweet  vision  as  just  now 
met  my  eyes ! — would  that  I  could  trace  it !" 

"And  where,  my  very  sensitive  brother, 
did  this  same  vision  cross  your  path  T"  de- 
manded Ida. 

"  In  the  vestibule  at  Mrs.  Mayhew's.  She 
was  not  a  visiter,  I  should  judge.  I  might  per- 
haps, from  her  simple  attire,  conclude  her  to 
be  some  humble  relative  of  the  family." 

"Ha  ha!  poor  Leonard! — now  I'll  bet  you 
your  wedding  gloves  that  you  have  lost  your 
heart  to  Mrs.  Mayhew's  pretty  chambermaid, 
or  her  dressmaker ; — fickle,  fickle  fellow !  And 
what  becomes,  pray,  of  your  six  years'  fealty 
to  poor  Amy  Chilson  ?"  interrupted  Ida,  laugh- 
ing merrily. 

"  Amy  Chilton  !**  mused  Leonard ;  "  Amy — 
By  heavens !  her  very  eye ;  but  no,  it  cannot 
be — yet  how  strangely  her  countenance  brings 
up  before  me  the  beautiful  features  of  Amy." 

The  same  evening  Leonard  presented  him- 
self before  Mrs.  Mayhew,  not  a  little  to  the 
surprise  of  the  lady,  for  only  that  morning 
he  had  offered  as  an  apology  for  not  accepting 
some  invitation  she  had  for  him,  a  previous 
engagement  to  the  opera. 

Leonard  soon  introduced  the  subject  whioh 
brought  him  there  by  observing : 

"  As  I  left  your  house  this  morning,  my 
dear  madam,  I  passed  a  young  lady  in  the 
hall  whose  countenance  greatly  interested  me, 
and  my  desire  to  discover  who  she  was,  ts  the 
only  apology  I  have  to  give  for  my  apparent 
fickleness  of  purpose." 

"  This  morning,  Mr.  Darlington  ?  I  believe 
I  have  had  no  visiters  to-day  but  Miss  Cassidy ; 
you  are  acquainted  with  her,  I  think  T" 

41  Oh  no,  it  was  not  Miss  Cassidy  by  any 
means,"  said  Leonard,  smiling.  "  The  young 
lady  I  allude  to  was  dressed  in  very  simple 
mourning,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  she  had  a 
small  paper  parcel " 

"  Oh,  now  I  think  I  know — yes,  she  has  a 
very  sweet  countenance  indeed, — I  don't  won- 
der it  struck  you,"  cried  Mrs.  Mayhew. 

"But  who — who  is  she?"  impatiently  de- 
manded her  visiter. 

"  It  is  Miss  Chilson — Amy  Chilson — a  young 
lady  who " 

Leonard  waited  to  hear  no  further,  but 
springing  from  the  sofa,  he  seised  the  hand  of 
Mrs.  Mayhew,  pressing  and  kissing  it,  as 
though  the  dainty  little  digits  of  Amy  were 
already  within  his  clasp.         ■ 
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"  My  dear,  dear  lady,  you  have  made  me 
the  happiest  of  men  1"  he  exclaimed.  "  You 
have  restored  to  me  her  whom  for  months  I 
hare  vainly  sought; — where  is  she, — where 
may  I  find  her,  Mrs.  Mayhew  ?" 

"Not  a  thousand  miles  off  I"  she  replied, 
smiling ;  "  only  up  one  flight  of  stairs — as  the 
young  lady  happens  at  the  present  moment  to 
be  engaged  in  a  game  of  romps  with  little 
Miss  Lilla  and  Master  Harry, — you  shall  see 
her  presently ;  only  restrain  your  impatience, 
and  hear  me  for  a  moment" 

She  then  gave  Leonard  a  brief  sketch  of  her 
acquaintance  with  the  Chilsons,  to  which  you 
may  be  sure  he  listened  with  breathless  in- 
terest 

We  will  not  trace  the  path  of  our  young 
heroine  further — we  found  her  in  poverty,  and 
we  leave  her  in  a  state  of  affluence,  which,  as 
the  wife  of  Leonard  Darlington,  she  honours 
and  adorns.  With  her,  her  mother  and  sisters 
find  a  happy  home,  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  she  who  could  make  so  dutiful  a  child, 
cannot  fail  of  being  an  exemplary  wife. 


As  for  Mrs.  Harris,  she  was  the  first  to  call 
upon  the  once  despised  "  ChiUon."  But  Amy 
shrank  from  her  with  abhorrence.  Whenever 
she  meets  her,  the  memory  of  that  bitter  night 
when  she  was  turned  hopeless  from  her  door — 
the  image  of  that  poor  old  man — of  that  suf- 
fering mother — come  up  before  her,  and  she 
turns  faint  and  shuddering  away. 

Let  us  hope,  however,  there  are  not  many  of 
my  fair  countrywomen  who  resemble  Mrs. 
Harris  in  heart,  although  there  may  be  those 
who  are  thoughtlessly  pursuing  the  same  de- 
structive course,  who  sincerely  think  they  are 
not  only  doing  their  duty  to  their  families,  but 
really  take  credit  to  themselves  for  the  cheap 
rates  which  they  pay  the  poor  seamstress. 
This  is  not  because  they  are  hard-hearted,  or 
would  willingly  impose  upon  those  whom  they 
employ — it  is  want  of  consideration — culpable, 
I  allow,  but  not  irreparable.  There  is  room 
for  a  better  state  of  things ;  and  may  the  day 
soon  come  when  the  truth  of  Hood's  touching 
appeal  may  no  longer  ring  upon  the  con- 
science. 


ALONE. 


B  T    J.     B.    DUBAND, 


Attn,  alone  In  a  forest  glade, 

Where  the  brave  old  trees  cast  a  leafy  •hade. 

And  where  no  eonnd  on  the  balmy  air 

Telle  of  the  din  in  a  world  of  care. 

Yet  not  alone!    There  are  forme  around 

That  dance  on  the  bought,  and  chequer  the  ground ; 

No,  not  alone,  for  Beauty  if  here, 

With  joy  for  the  eye,  and  eong  for  the  ear. 

The  itreamlet  is  murmuring  by  in  glee, 

Seeking  its  home  in  the  far-off  sea, 

And  the  listener's  heart  in  its  depths  is  stirred 

At  the  Joyous  note  of  the  singing  bird; 

And  the  distant  horn,  and  the  tinkling  bell, 

With  soothing  melody  reach  the  dell. 

There's  a  dancing  of  leaves  on  every  spray, 

And  a  flitting  of  birds  in  plumage  gay, 

And  the  wild-bees'  hum,  and  the  sephyr's  note 

Upon  the  ear  with  a  sweetness  float 

There's  a  blushing  of  flowers  on  bough  and  mound, 

While  sunbeams  play  in  the  vista  round. 

Ohl  who  could  call  it  a  lonely  scene, 

With  its  wealth  of  song,  and  its  dress  of  green? 

I  feel  it  no  solitude  lingering  here, 

Though  Nature's  the  only  companion  near. 

Alone,  alone  in  the  twilight  gray, 
-  Afar  from  the  social  hall  away, 
Where  the  flowers  are  closed  with  dews  empearled, 
And  the  shadows  of  evening  shroud  the  world. 
Tot  not  alone!    O'er  the  dusky  earth 
There  are  things  of  love  and  music  forth; 
And  the  voices  of  night  are  whispering  near, 
That  fall  with  joy  on  the  listening  ear. 
Hark!  in  the  shadows  misty  and  dim, 
Nature  is  chiming  her  vesper  hymn. 
The  wind-eong  has  died  to  a  murmur  low, 


And  the  playing  brook  has  a  gentle  flow,— 
On  the  dewy  air  its  tones  are  borne 
With  the  night-bird's  note  from  the  distant  thorn. 
And  look  to  the  sky!  in  its  changing  shade 
What  a  change  one  brief-told  hour  has  made! 
For  the  glorious  stars,  from  their  far-off  home, 
Have  taken  their  watch  in  the  nlghf  s  blue  dome, 
And  now  o'er  the  couch  of  the  sleeping  earth 
Are  showering  the  shining  treasures  forth. 
What  though  far  from  the  festive  throng, 
Where  light  foet  trip  to  the  wildering  song, 
Companionship  greets  me  along  my  way, 
And  unseen  harps  in  the  mists  are  at  play. 
I  feel  not  alone;  for  the  radiant  sky 
Beams  with  a  joy  on  the  gamer's  eye, 
And  a  whispered  hymn  from  the  mantled  earth 
Galls  slumbering  bliss  from  the  spirit  forth. 

Alone,  alone  at  the  midnight  hour,  • 

When  silence  broods  with  a  holy  power 

O'er  the  watcher's  heart,  as  he  treads  the  hall, 

Where  no  sounds  save  the  hollow  echoes  fall. 

Yet  not  alone!    for  while  I  stand, 

Memory  weaves,  with  a  shadowy  wand, 

A  spell  for  the  heart,  a  dreamy  spell, 

Tales  of  the  misty  past  to  tell. 

Yes,  they  come  in  a  noiseless  throng, 

Things  that  have  slept  in  the  memory  long, 

And  the  fancies  of  childhood,  waking,  seem 

As  fresh  as  when  formed  by  the  summer  stream. 

And  the  boyish  hope,  and  the  warbled  tone 

Of  the  little  maid  that  I  called  my  own, 

Come  back  to  my  heart  with  a  kindling  power, 

And  chase  the  gloom  from  tbe  midnight  hour. 

Oh!  I  feel  it  no  solitude  lingering  here, 

Though  my  thoughts  are  the  only  companions  near. 
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A  shobt  ride  in  the  can,  a  sail  across  the 
river,  and  a  beautiful  up-hill  drive,  brought  us 
to  Mr.  Ryder's  hotel  one  morning  in  time  for  a 
late  breakfast.  We  were  so  unromantio  as  to 
have  good  appetites,  and  so  thoughtless  as  to 
spend  a  long  time  in  satisfying  them.  I  say 
thoughtless,  not  because  I  advocate  fast  eating 
in  general,  but  because  our  stay  at  the  Point 
was  to  be  a  short  one,  and  we  wished  to  see 
everything,  and  "the  Hons  of  West  Point"  are 
numerous. 

"  Let  us  go  and  see  the  cadets  ride,  first  of 
all,"  said  Florence,  "  the  Newtons  went  every 
day  while  they  were  here,  at  eleven  o'clock, 
and  they  say  it's  perfectly  lovely."  The  pro- 
posal was  immediately  adopted,  and  we  all 
scattered,  each  one  exhorting  the  others  to 
make  haste. 

But  there  is  no  hurrying  some  people,  and 
one  or  two  of  our  party  tarried  so  long  at  the 
toilet,  that  of  course  we  were  late, — ladies 
always  are,  if  one  may  believe  gentlemen, — 
and  though  we  intended  to  walk  very  fast,  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  accomplish.  We  were 
so  glad  there  had  been  no  drought,  and  the 
weather  was  so  fine,  and  it  was  so  hard  to  take 
our  eyes  from  the  plain,  and  the  flag,  and  the 
mountains  (T  confess  mine  were  fairly  en- 
tranced)— that  when  we  reached  the  exercise 
hall  the  groups  of  people  outside  the  windows, 
and  the  quick  passing  horses'  heads  within, 
warned  us  that  the  riding  had  begun. 

•*  We  shall  not  get  in !"  was  on  every  one's 
tongue,,  but  at  the  moment  a  dragoon  opened 
the  door,  and  we  entered. 

All  I  took  in  at  first  was,  that  two  strings 
of  mounted  horses  were  passing  rapidly  round 
the  hall ;  that  the  quick  beat  of  their  feet,  the 
smell  of  the  tan-strewed  floor,  and  a  oertain 
metallic  clang  which  resounded  through  the 
apartment,  formed  a  combination  somewhat 
confusing  to  my  nerves ;  and  that  at  the  far 
end  of  the  ellipsis  there  was  a  place  of  bonnets, 
and  shawls,  and  safety,  could  I  but  reach  it 

One  string  of  horses  had  just  passed,  but  I 

in  my  wisdom  looked  to  the  right  hand,  as 

well  as  the  left,  and  there  came  the  second 

string,  headed  by  a  new  figure  in  heraldry— a 
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cadet  and  horse  rampant,  bearing  down  upon 
us  sabre  in  hand.  Don't  anybody  laugh, — 
horses  do  look  remarkably  large  in  doors,  and 
cadets  remarkably  fierce  with  drawn  sabres  at 
the  shoulder,  and  black  straps  under  the  chin. 

Well,  we  waited  to  see  the  last  horse  whisk 
his  tail,  and  then  set  out  on  a  trial  of  speed, — 
not  gracefully  I  presume,  hurriedly  I  know. 
But  we  might  as  well  have  been  graceful,  for 
we  could  but  reach  the  partition  before  tramp, 
tramp,  they  were  upon  us  again,  and  once 
more  I  stood  still  while  they  clattered  by.  It 
was  enough  to  make  one  think  of  the  old  legend 
of  "The  Wild  Night  Huntsman." 

"  Now  you  can  go,"  said  my  companion,  and 
a  few  steps  brought  me  within  the  barricade — 
a  slight  one  to  be  sure,  but  better  than  nothing, 
and  where  I  had  time  to  look  about  me. 

In  the  place  where  I  stood  there  was  a 
sprinkling  of  cadets  and  officers, — 

«  Blaok  fplrito  and  white, 
Bbu  spirit!  and  gray,"— 

just  enough  to  amuse  any  ladies  who  migut 
tire  of  the  riding ;  the  rest  of  the  spectators 
were  "  them  things,  sir,  that  do  wear  caps  and 
aprons" — some  sitting,  some  standing,  some 
mounted  on  benohes,  so  as  to  be  more  on  a 
level  with  the  aforesaid  cadets  rampant  The 
caps  and  aprons  themselves  were  sometimes 
wanting,  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  new  varieties. 
For  instance, — a  silk  apron  with  long  silk 
shoulder-straps,  unmodified  by  shawl,  cape,  or 
scarf,  and  overshadowed  by  a  flat,  has  to  say 
the  least  a  striking  appearance,  when  coupled 
with  those  years  which  we  term,  "  of  discre- 
tion." 

In  front  of  this  assemblage  of  sense  and  non- 
sense was  a  long  oval,  from  end  to  end  of 
which  stretched  two  rows  of  pillars.  Outside 
of  these  went  the  horses,  and  in  the  central 
space  there  stood  two  gentlemen. 

"  That  left  hand  one  is  Mr.  B -,"  said  an 

officer  to  me ;  ••  he  has  just  come  back  from  bis 
furlough,  and  has  not  yet  donned  his  uniform." 

"  And  why  does  he  stand  there  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  unless  to  display  his  mus- 
tache." 
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There  seemed  some  plausibility  in  this  no- 
tion ;  for  Mr.  B stood  looking  our  way  In 

the  most  complacent  manner,  and  for  no  per- 
eeptible  reason. 

And  now  the  trot  was  changed  to  a  gallop, 
and  the  orders  to  "  take"  or  "  loose"  stirrups, 
were  obeyed  without  any  diminution  of  speed. 
The  tan  flew  from  the  horses*  hoofs  to  our 
faces,  and  in  the  full  bright  eye  of  each  ani- 
mal that  passed  (each  quadruped  of  course),  I 
read  no  guarantee  that  he  would  not  take  a 
flying-leap  over  my  head  the  next  time  he  came 
round.  On  they  went,  without  stirrups,  and 
so  fast  that  the  inclination  to  the  centre  was 
often  considerable  in  both  steed  and  rider; 
bright  sabres  in  hand,  and  the  long  scabbards 
jingling  and  clattering  a  most  suitable  accom- 
paniment 

"  Do  they  never  get  thrown  ?"  I  asked  in- 
stinctively. 

"  0  yes,  often ;  but  they  are  seldom  much 
hurt.  A  day  or  two's  medical  treatment  gene- 
rally cures  them." 

"Black  Hawk  is  a  little  restive  to-day," 
added  my  friend  presently,  and  pointing  to  a 
dark  horse  not  in  the  line,  on  whose  back  sat 
cadet  officer;  "  he  don't  like  that  sabre-sheath. 
Poor  fellow !  he  has  been  curbed  pretty  well  1 — 
see,  his  mouth  is  bleeding."  And  as  the  fine 
creature  threw  back  his  head  in  uneasiness  at 
the  powerful  bit,  I  perceived  that  the  open 
mouth  was  indeed  of  a  deeper  red  than  it  should 
be.  I  was  glad  to  hear  "Haiti"  "Sheath 
sabres!"  and  "Dismount!" 

Am  I  ill-natured  ? — it  certainly  did  seem  to 
me  that  there  was  some  attitudinising  when 
the  cadets  were  once  more  on  their  feet, — or  it 
may  have  been  that  their  dress  made  them  ne- 
cessarily picturesque,  stand  as  they  would.  I 
will  let  the  reader  judge ;  but  his  imagination 
must  furnish  the  high,  Mexican  saddles,  the 
gray  riding-jackets,  and  white  pantaloons, — 
my  sketch  would  be  nothing  without  them. 

One  cadet  was  most  affectionately  patting 
his  horse  on  the  head  and  shoulder ;  another 
stood  half  reclining,  with  his  arm  thrown  over 
the  neck  of  his  steed,  cap  off,  and  hair  brushed 
back,  both  horse  and  man  facing  the  specta- 
tors. A  third  had  confidingly  let  go  the  bridle, 
and  was  now  endeavouring,  by  dint  of  elo- 
quence, to  make  the  emancipated  charger  come 
to  his  extended  hand.  But  moral  suasion  failed 
for  once, — the  horse  was  a  true  American,  and 
though  he  didn't  run  away,  he  scorned  to  sur- 
render. Mahomet  was  forced  to  go  to  the 
mountain. 

Some  time  was  given  them  to  rest,  and  then 
came  the  remounting,  without  the  aid  of  stir- 
rups. There  seemed  to  be  a  preparatory  order 
and  motion,  and  at  the  next  word  eyerj  cadet 
bat  one  was  in  his  saddle.    Me  failed ;  and  I 


was  amused  at  the  flushed  and  somewhat 
furious  look  which  he  gave  the  spectators,  as 
he  led  his  horse  out  of  the  line  to  make  a 
second  attempt  The  riding  went  on  as  before, 
with  one  or  two  variations,  a-la-March  cotil- 
lion, and  then  the  two  lines  drew  np  to  go 
through  with  what  they  call  "  the  sabre  exer- 
cise." 

The  instructor,  Lieutenant  H ,  who,  du- 
ring the  riding  had  remained  almost  motionless 
in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  now  rode  slowly  among 
the  cadets  to  criticise  their  performance.  To 
describe  it  well,  would  require  much  more 
knowledge  of  the  words  and  motions  than  I 
can  pretend  to. 

Once  in  a  while  I  could  understand  an  order, 
as  "  the  point  a  yard  from  your  horse's  head, 
at  the  height  of  a  man's  neck  from  the  ground." 

Very  comprehensible  that ! 

Then  there  was  another  manoeuvre,  in  which 
the  hand  being  raised  in  front  of  the  face,  both 
heads  and  sabre-points  were  turned  towards 
us — the  inoffending  spectators;  the  cadets- 
rampant  being  transformed  into  cadets  gardant 
(heraldic  truth  compels  me  to  reject  the  more 
descriptive  term  of  regardant),  and  it  was  hard 
to  tell  whether  eyes  or  sabres  were  the  most 
conspicuous.  I  had  much  ado  to  keep  my 
countenanoe. 

After  this  the  performers  twirled  the  sabres 
over  their  horses'  heads,  and  over  their  own 
(with  an  occasional  admonition  to  "  take  care" 
of  the  former) ;  and  it  was  interesting  to  note 
the  different  adroitness  and  limberness  of  dif- . 
ferent  hands  and  wrists. 

Meantime  some  ladies  were  retiring — in 
other  words,  walking  off  in  sight  of  everybody 
— and  a  cadet  would  come  back  in  great  haste 
for  some  forgotten  shawl,  or  with  a  message  to 
some  left-behind  friend. 

N.  B.  Men  should  never  run. 

Or,  as  that  might  be  a  hard  maxim  to  follow 
when  a  lady  is  in  one  place  and  her  scarf  in 
another,  suppose  it  be  adopted  that  people 
should  never  look  at  them  when  they  run. 

But  the  running  ended,  and  so  did  the  sabre 
exercise.  The  cadets  dismounted,  the  dra- 
goons came  forward  to  take  the  hones;  and 
while  the  riders  "fell  in,"  we  walked  out, 
flushed  with  excitement  and  the  heat  of  the 
room,  and  felt  the  sweet,  cool  air,  playing 
about  our  faces,  and  a  good  degree  of  satis- 
faction playing  about  our  hearts. 

People  sometimes  attain  ends  which  they 
never  aimed  at;  and  I  fear  I  may  have  made 
that  ludicrous  on  paper,  which  in  reality  was 
but  amusing.  If  so,  my  apologies  are  due  to 
all  the  horsemen  herein  mentioned;  for  they 
did  ride  remarkably  well — for  beginners,  and 
"  stuck  on"  to  admiration. 
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8a*  ilept— bat  not  the  gentle  deep 

That  cIoiim  childhood's  eye ; 
And  not  the  dumber  that  In  youth 

Subdues  the  pulses  high. 
All  day  the  surf  had  swept  the  ahore 

With  hoarse,  unbroken  chime, 
And  now  its  midnight  murmuring! 

With  her  young  heart's  kept  tine. 

In  dreamt  she  Hred  the  sorrows  o'er 

That  paled  her  eheek'e  warm  glow  J 
In  dreams  aha  met  neglect  and  scorn, 

Reproach  and  want  and  woe : 
In  dream*  she  cried,  MHy  Father,  aid 

A  wrestler  with  despair! 
Thy  discipline  Is  dark  and  stem; 

I  mint  with  grief  and  oare." 


Tears  fell  like  rain— a  soft  t 

8tole  o'er  the  sleeper's  eye, 
As  silver  octaves  stirred  the  air, 

And  white  wings  horered  nigh. 
She  heard  In  trance  heroic  song, 

Of  Arm  endurance  given 
To  great  and  holy  ones  of  old, 

By  perfect  trust  In  Heaven. 


Of  him  who  on  an  < 

Outrode  the  surges  high, 
And  at  Jehovah's  mandate  saw 

The  rainbow  span  the  sky. 
Of  Enoch's  deathless  flight  to  Goi; 

Of  Hagar's  lonely  cries ; 
Elijah  by  the  ravens  frd> 

And  Abraham's  sacrifice. 

Toll  swelled  the  symphony  divine, 

Exultant  and  afar , 
The  dreamer's  face  was  that  of  one 

Crowned  with  a  new-born  star. 
And  when  the  early  morning  beam 

Athwart  her  pillow  stole, 
She  woke,  the  conflict  to  abide, 

Barene  and  glad  of  soul. 

Oh  1  nightly  doth  a  vision  like 

Souk  burdened  spirit  see; 
Though  angels  talk  no  mora  with  bm 

God-guided  still  are  we. 
And  faith  achieves  in  silent  hearts 

Its  victories  sublime, 
And  seraphs  minister,  as  erst 

In  Judnh's  sacred  clime,    ^gk 
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m  Wno  is  she  V1 

11  Ay,  that  is  precisely  the  question  which 
everybody  asks,  nnd  nobody  can  n newer.*' 

**  She  is  a  splendid -looking  creature,  be  she 
who  she  may." 

"  And  her  manners  are  as  lovely  us  her 
person.  Come  and  dine  with  me  to-morrow;  I 
sit  directly  opposite  her  at  table,  so  yon  can 
have  a  fair  opportunity  of  gazing  at  this  new 
star  in  our  dingy  firmament," 

"  Agreed  ;  I  am  about  changing  my  lodgings, 
and  if  I  like  the  company  at  your  house,  I  may 
take  a  room  there." 

The  speaker 9  were  two  gay  and  fashionable 
men ;  one  a  student  of  law,  the  other  a  confi- 
dential clerk  in  a  large  commercial  house. 
They  belonged  to  that  class  of  youths,  so  nu- 
merous in  New  York,  who,  while  in  reality 
labouring  most  industriously  for  a  livelihood, 
yet  take  infinite  pains  to  seem  idle  and  useless 
members  of  society :— fcl!ow9  who  at  their  out- 
set in  life  try  hard  to  repress  a  certain  re- 
spectability of  character,  which  after  a  while 
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comes  up  in  spite  of  them,  and  makes  them 
very  good  sort  of  men  in  the  end.  The  lady 
who  attracted  so  mnch  of  their  attention  at 
that  moment,  had  recently  arrived  in  the  city ; 
and,  as  she  wore  the  weeds  of  widowhood,  her 
solitary  position  seemed  sufficiently  explained. 
But  there  was  an  attractiveness  in  her  appear- 
ance and  manners  which  excited  a  more  than 
usual  interest  in  the  stranger's  history.  She 
had  that  peculiar  fascination  which  gentlemen 
regard  as  the  most  exquisite  refinement  of 
frank  simplicity,  but  which  ladies,  better  versed 
in  the  intricacies  of  female  nature,  always  re- 
cognise as  the  perfection  of  art  None  but  an 
impulsive,  warm-hearted  woman,  can  retain 
her  freshness  of  feeling  and  ready  responsive 
sympathy  after  five-and-twenty ;  and  such  a 
woman  never  obtains  sufficient  command  over 
her  own  sensitiveness  to  exhibit  the  perfect 
adaptability  and  uniform  amiableness  of  de- 
portment which  are  characteristics  of  the  skil- 
ful fascinator. 

Harry  Maurice,  the  young  lawyerling,  failed 
not'  to  fulfil  his  appointment  with  his  friend ; 
and  at  four  o'clock  on  the  following  day,  he 
found  himself  the  vis-a-vi*  of  the  bewitching 
Mrs.  Howard,  gazing  on  her  loveliness  through 
the  somewhat  hazy  atmosphere  of  a  steaming 
dinner-table.  If  he  was  struck  with  her  ap- 
pearance when  he  saw  her  only  stepping  from 
a  carriage,  he  was  now  completely  bewildered 
by  the  whole  battery  of  charms  which  were 
directed  against  him.  A  well-rounded  and 
graceful  figure,  whose  symmetry  was  set  off 
by  a  close-fitting  dress  of  black  bombazine; 
superb  arms  gleaming  through  sleeves  of  the 
thinnest  crape ;»  a  neck  of  dazzling  whiteness, 
only  half  concealed  beneath  the  folds  of  a 
fichu  a  la  grand* mere;  features  not  regularly 
beautiful,  somewhat  sharp  in  outline,  but  full 
of  expression,  and  enlivened  by  the  brightest 
of  eyes  and  pearliest  of  teeth,  were  the  most 
obvious  of  her  attractions. 

The  ordinary  civilities  of  the  table,  proffered 
with  profound  respect  by  Maurice,  and  ac- 
cepted with  quiet  dignity  by  the  lady,  opened 
the  way  to  conversation.  Before  the  dessert 
came  on,  the  first  barriers  to  acquaintance  had 
been  removed,  and,  somewhat  to  his  own  sur- 
prise, Harry  Maurice  found  himself  perpe- 
trating bad  puns  and  uttering  gay  bon-moU  in 
the  full  hearing,  and  evidently  to  the  genuine 
amusement,  of  the  lovely  widow.  When  dinner 
was  over,  the  trio  found  themselves  in  the  midst 
of  an  animated  discussion  respecting  the  rela- 
tive capacity  for  sentiment  in  men  and  women. 
The  subject  was  too  interesting  to  be  speedily 
dropped,  and  the  party  adjourned  to  a  conve- 
nient corner  of  the  drawing-room.  As  usual, 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  topic  upon  which 
they  had  fallen,  led  to  the  unguarded  expression 


of  individual  opinions,  and  of  course  to  the 
development  of  much  implied  experience.  No- 
thing could  have  been  better  calculated  to  dis- 
play Mrs.  Howard  as  one  of  the  most  sensitive, 
as  well  as  sensible  of  her  sex.  She  had  evi- 
dently been  one  of  the  victims  to  the  false 
notions  of  society.  A  premature  marriage,  an 
uncongenial  partner,  and  all  the  thousand-and- 
one  ills  attendant  upon  baffled  sentiment,  had 
probably  entered  largely  into  the  lady's  by- 
gone knowledge  of  life.  Not  that  she  deigned 
to  confide  any  of  her  personal  experience  to 
her  new  friends,  but  they  possessed  active  ima- 
ginations, and  it  was  easy  to  make  large  in- 
ferences from  small  premises. 

Midnight  sounded  ere  the  young  men  re- 
membered that  something  was  due  to  the 
ordinary  forms  of  society,  and  that  they  had 
been  virtually  "talking  love,"  for  seven  hours, 
to  a  perfect  stranger.  The  sudden  reaction  of 
feeling,  the  dread  lest  they  had  been  exposing 
their  peculiar  habits  of  thought  to  the  eye  of 
ridicule,  the  frightful  suspicion  that  they  must 
have  seemed  most  particularly  "fresh"  to  the 
lady,  struck  both  the  gentlemen  at  the  same 
moment.  They  attempted  to  apologise,  but 
the  womanly  tact  of  Mrs.  Howard  spared  them 
all  the  discomfort  of  such  an  awkward  expla- 
nation. She  reproached  herself  so  sweetly  for 
having  suffered  her  impulsive  nature  to  beguile 
her  with  such  unwonted  confidence,  —  she 
thanked  them  so  gently  for  their  momentary 
interest  in  her  "  melancholy  recollections  of 
blighted  feelings," — she  so  earnestly  implored 
them  to  forget  her  indiscreet  communings  with 
persons  "  whose  singular  congeniality  of  soul 
had  made  her  forget  that  they  were  strangers," 
that  she  succeeded  in  restoring  them  to  a  com- 
fortable sense  of  their  own  powers  of  attraction. 
Instead  of  thinking  they  had  acted  like  men  *  *  af- 
flicted unth  an  extraordinary  quantity  ofyoungnest" 
they  oame  to  the  conclusion  that  Mrs.  Howard 
was  one  of  the  most  discriminating  of  her  sex ; 
and  the  tear  which  swam  in  her  soft  eyes  as  she 
gave  them  her  hand  at  parting,  added  the  one  ir- 
resistible charm  to  their  previous  bewilderment 

The  acquaintance  so  auspiciously  begun  was 
not  allowed  to  languish.  Harry  Maurice  took 
lodgings  in  the  same  house ;  and  thus,  without 
exposing  the  fair  widow  to  invidious  remark, 
he  was  enabled  to  enjoy  her  society  with  less 
restraint  Unlike  most  of  his  sudden  fancies, 
he  found  his  liking  for  this  lady  "to  grow  by 
what  it  fed  on."  She  looked  so  very  lovely  in 
her  simple  white  morning  dress  and  pretty 
French  cap,  and  her  manners  partook  so 
agreeably  of  the  simplicity  and  easy  negligence 
of  her  breakfast  attire,  that  she  seemed  more 
charming  than  ever.  Indeed,  almost  every 
one  in  the  house  took  a  fancy  to  her.  She 
won  the  hearts  of  the  ladies  lAr  unbounded 
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fondness  for  their  children,  and  her  consum- 
mate tact  in  inventing  new  games  for  them ; 
while  her  entire  unconsciousness  of  her  own 
attractions,  and  apparent  indifference  to  admi- 
ration, silenced  for  a  time  all  incipient  jealousy. 
The  gentlemen  could  not  but  be  pleased  with  a 
pretty  woman  who  was  so  sweet-tempered  and 
so  little  exacting ;  while  her  peculiar  talent  for 
putting  every  one  in  good  humour  with  them- 
selves,— a  talent,  which  in  less  skilful  hands 
would  have  been  merely  an  adroit  power  of 
flattery, — sufficiently  accounted  for  her  gene- 
ral influence. 

There  was  only  one  person  who  seemed  proof 
against  Mrs.  Howard's  spells.  This*,  was  an 
old  bank  clerk,  who  for  forty  years  had  occu- 
pied the  same  post,  and  stood  at  the  same 
desk,  encountering  no  other  changes  than  that 
of  a  new  ledger  for  an  old  one,  and  hating 
every  innovation  in  morals  and  manners  with 
an  intensity  singularly  at  variance  with  his 
usual  quietude,  or  rather  stagnation  of  feeling. 
For  nearly  half  his  life  he  had  occupied  the  same 
apartment,  and  nothing  but  a  fire  or  an  earth- 
quake would  have  been  sufficient  to  dislodge 
him.  Many  of  the  transient  residents  in  the 
house  knew  him  only  by  the  soubriquet  of  "  the 
Captain ;"  and  the  half-dictatorial,  half-whim- 
sical manner  in  which,  with  the  usual  privilege 
of  a  humourist,  he  ordered  trifling  matters 
about  the  house,  was  probably  the  origin  of 
the  title.  When  the  ladies  who  presided  at  the 
head  of  the  establishment  first  opened  their 
house  for  the  reception  of  boarders,  he  had 
taken  up  his  quarters  there,  and  they  had  all 
grown  old  together;  so  it  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  he  had  somewhat  the  manner  of  a 
master. 

The  Captain  had  looked  with  an  evil  eye 
upon  Mrs.  Howard  from  the  morning  after  her 
arrival,  when  he  had  detected  her  French 
dressing-maid  in  the  act  of  peeping  into  his 
boots,  as  they  stood  outside  of  the  chamber- 
door.  This  instance  of  curiosity,  which  he 
could  only  attribute  to  an  unjustifiable  anxiety 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  name  of  the  owner  of 
the  said  boots,  was  such  a  flagrant  impropriety, 
besides  being  such  a  gross  violation  of  his  pri- 
vilege of  privacy,  that  he  could  not  forgive  it 
He  made  a  formal  complaint  of  the  matter  to 
Mrs.  Howard,  and  earnestly  advised  her  to 
dismiss  so  prying  a  servant  Tke  lady  pleaded 
her  attachment  to  a  faithful  attendant,  who  had 
left  her  native  France  for  pure  love  of  her,  and 
besought  him  to  forgive  a  first  and  venial  error. 
The  Captain  had  no  faith  in  its  being  a  first 
fault,  and  as  for  its  veniality,  if  she  had  put 
out  an  '«  I,"  and  called  it  a  venal  affair,  it  would 
have  better  suited  his  ideas  of  her.  He  evi- 
dently suspeeU^Aoth  the  mistress  and  the 
maid ;  and  a  ■  Bice  in  his  mini  was  like  a 
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thistle-seed,— it  might  wing  its  way  on  gossamer 
pinions,  but  onoe  planted,  it  was  sure  to  pro- 
duce its  crop  of  thorns. 

In  vain  the  lady  attempted  to  conciliate 
him ;  in  vain  she  tried  to  humour  his  whims, 
and  pat  and  fondle  his  hobbies.  He  was  proof 
against  all  her  allurements,  and  whenever  by 
some  new  or  peculiar  grace  she  won  un- 
equivocal expressions  of  admiration  from  the 
more  susceptible  persons  around  her,  a  peevish 
"Fudge!"  would  resound  most  emphatically 
from  the  Captain's  lips. 

"  Pray,  sir,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  inform 
me  what  you  meant  by  the  offensive  mono- 
syllable you  chose  to  utter  this  morning,  when 
I  addressed  a  remark  to  Mrs.  Howard  ?"  said 
Harry  Maurice  to  him,  upon  a  certain  occa- 
sion, when  the  old  gentleman  had  seemed  more 
than  usually  oaustio  and  observing. 

The  Captain  looked  slowly  up  from  his  news- 
paper: "I  am  old  enough,  young  man,  to  be 
allowed  to  talk  to  myself,  if  I  please." 

"  I  suppose  you  meant  to  imply  that  I  was 
'green,'  and  stood  a  fair  chance  of  being  '  done 
brown,' "  said  Harry  mischievously,  well  know- 
ing his  horror  of  all  modern  slang. 

"  I  am  no  judge  of  colours,"  said  he,  drily, 
"but  I  can  tell  a  fool  from  a  knave  when  I 
see  them  contrasted.  In*  old  times  it  was  the 
woman's  privilege  to  play  the  fool,  but  the 
order  of  things  is  reversed  now-a-days."  So 
saying,  he  drew  on  his  gloves,  and  walked  out 
with  his  usual  clock-like  regularity. 

Three  months  passed  away,  and  Harry  Mau- 
rioe  was  "  full  five  fathoms  deep"  in  love  with 
the  beautiful  stranger.  Yet  he  knew  no  more 
of  her  personal  history  than  on%ie  day  when 
they  first  met,  and  the  old  question  of  "Who 
is  she?"  was  often  in  his  mind,  though  the 
respect  growing  out  of  a  genuine  attachment 
checked  it  ere  the  words  rose  to  his  lips.  He 
heard  her  speak  of  plantations  at  the  South, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  had  been 
favoured  with  a  commission  to  transact  bank- 
ing business  for  her.  He  had  made  several 
deposits  in  her  name,  and  had  drawn  out 
several  small  sums  for  her  use.  He  knew 
therefore  that  she  had  moneys  at  command, 
but  of  her  family  and  connexions  he  was  pro- 
foundly ignorant  He  was  too  much  in  love, 
however,  to  hesitate  long  on  this  point  Young, 
ardent,  and  possessed  of  that  pseudo-romance, 
which,  like  French  gilding,  so  much  resembles 
the  real  thing  that  many  prefer  it,  as  being 
cheaper  and  more  durable,  he  was  particularly 
pleased  with  the  apparent  disinterestedness  of 
his  affection.  Too  poor  to  marry  unless  he 
found  a  bride  possessed  of  fortune,  he  was 
now  precisely  in  the  situation  where  alone  he 
could  feel  himself  on  the  same  footing  with  a 
wealthy  wife.    He  had  an  established  position 
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in  society,  his  family  were  among  the  oldest 
and  most  respectable  residents  of  the  state, 
and  the  offer  of  his  hand  under  snch  circum- 
stances to  a  lone,  unfriended  stranger,  took 
away  all  appearance  of  cupidity  from  the 
suitor,  while  it  constituted  a  claim  upon  the 
lady's  gratitude  as  well  as  affection. .  With 
all  his  assumed  self-confidence,  Maurice  was 
in  reality  a  very  modest  fellow,  and  he  had 
many  a  secret  misgiving  as  to  her  opinion  of 
his  merits;  for  he  was  one  of  those  youths 
who  use  puppyism  as  a  cloak  for  his  diffidence. 
He  wanted  to  assure  himself  of  her  preference 
before  committing  himself  by  a  declaration, 
and  to  do  this  required  a  degree  of  skill  in 
womancraft  that  far  exceeded  his  powers. 

In  the  mean  time  the  prejudices  of  the  Cap- 
tain gained  greater  strength,  and  although 
there  was  no  open  war  between  him  and  the 
fair  widow,  there  was  perpetual  skirmishing 
between  them.  Indeed  it  could  not  well  be 
otherwise,  considering  the  decided  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  The  Captain  was  pre- 
judiced, dogmatic,  and  full  of  old-fashioned 
notions.  A  steady  adherent  of  ruffled  shirts, 
well-starched  collars,  and  shaven  chins,  he 
regarded  with  contempt  the  paltry  subterfuges 
of  modern  fashion.  At  five-and-twenty  he  had 
formed  his  habits  of  thinking  and  acting,  and 
at  sixty  he  was  only  the  same  man  grown 
older.  A  certain  indolence  of  temper  pre- 
vented him  from  investigating  anything  new, 
and  he  was  therefore  content  to  deny  all  that 
did  not  conform  to  his  early  notions.  He  hated 
fashionable  slang,  despised  a  new-modelled 
costume,  scorned  modern  morality,  and  ranked 
the  crime  of  wearing  a  mustache  and  imperial 
next  to  the  seven  deadly  sins.  His  standard 
of  female  perfection  was  a  certain  "ladye-love" 
of  his  youth,  who  might  have  served  as  a  second 
Harriet  Byron  to  some  new  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son.  After  a  courtship  of  ten  years,  (during 
which  time  he  never  ventured  upon  a  greater 
familiarity  than  that  of  pressing  the  tips  of 
her  fingers  to  his  lips  on  a  New  Tear's  day,) 
the  lady  died,  and  the  memory  of  his  early 
attachment,  though  something  like  a  rose 
encased  in  ice,  was  still  the  one  flower  of  his 
life. 

Of  course,  the  freedom  of  modern  manners 
was  shocking  to  him,  and  in  Mrs.  Howard  he 
beheld  the  impersonation  of  vanity,  coquetry, 
and  falsehood.  Besides,  she  interfered  with 
his  privileges.  She  made  suggestions  about 
certain  arrangements  at  table;  she  pointed 
out  improvements  in  se?eral  minor  household 
comforts ;  she  asked  for  the  liver-wing  of  the 
chicken,  whioh  had  heretofore  been  his  pecu- 
liar perquisite,  as  carver ;  she  played  the  ac- 
cordion, and  kept  an  Eolian  harp  in  the  window 
of  her  room,  which  unfortunately  adjoined  his ; 


and,  to  crown  all,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  ask 
him  questions  as  coolly  as  if  she  was  totally 
unconscious  of  his  privileges  of  privacy.  He 
certainly  had  a  most  decided  grudge  against 
the  lady,  and  she,  though  apparently  all  gen- 
tleness and  meekness,  yet  had  so  adroit  a  way 
of  saying  and  doing  disagreeable  things  to  the 
old  gentleman,  that  it  was  easy  to  infer  a 
mutual  dislike. 

The  Captain's  benevolence  had  been  exoited 
by  seeing  Harry  Maurice  on  the  highroad  to 
being  victimized,  and  he  actually  took  some 
pains  to  make  the  young  man  Bee  things  in 
their  true  light. 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Maurice,  do  you  spend  all  your 
mornings  at  your  office  ?"  said  he  one  day. 
"  Certainly,  sir." 

"  Then  you  differ  from  most  young  lawyers," 
was  the  gruff  reply. 

"Perhaps  I  have  better  reasons  than  many 
others  for  my  close  application.  While  com- 
pleting my  studies,  I  am  enabled  to  earn  a 

moderate  salary  by  writing  for  Mr. ,  and 

this  is  of  some  consequence  to  me." 

The  old  man  looked  inquiringly,  and  Mau- 
rice answered  the  silent  question. 

"  You  know  enough  of  our  family,  sir,  to  be 
aware  that  my  father's  income  died  with  him. 
A  few  hundred  dollars  per  annum  are  all  that 
remains  for  the  support  of  my  mother  and  an 
invalid  sister,  who  reside  in  Connecticut.  Of 
course,  if  I  would  not  encroach  upon  their  small 
means,  I  must  do  something  for  my  own  main- 
tenance." 

The  Captain's  look  grew  pleasanter  as  he 
replied,  "  I  do  not  mean  to  be  guilty  of  any 
impertinent  intrusion  into  your  affairs,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  share  the  weakness  of 
your  fellows,  by  thus  working  like  a  slave  and 
spending  like  a  prince." 

Maurice  laughed.  "  Perhaps  my  princely 
expenditure  would  scarcely  bear  as  close  a 
scrutiny  as  my  slavish  toil.  I  really  work, 
but  it  often  happens  that  I  only  sum  to  spend." 
"  I  understand  you,  but  you  are  worthy  of 
better  things;  you  should  have  courage  to 
throw  off  the  trammels  of  fashion,  and  live 
economically,  like  a  man  of  sense,  until  fortune 
favours  you." 

The  young  man  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
then,  as  if  to  change  the  subject,  asked,  "  What 
was  your  object  in  inquiring  about  my  morn- 
ing walks?" 

"  I  merely  wanted  to  know  if  you  ever  met 
Mrs.  Howard  in  Broadway  in  the  morning." 

" Never,  sir;  but  I  am  so  seldom  there,  that 
it  would  be  strange  if  I  should  encounter  an 
acquaintance  among  its  throngs." 

"  I  am  told  she  goes  out  every  morning  at 

nine  o'clock,  and  does  not  re^Maointil  three." 

"I  suppotfe  she  is  fond  of  H  B*g*' 
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"Humph!  I  rather  suspect  she  has  some 
regular  business." 

"  Quite  likely,"  said  Maurice,  laughing  heart- 
ily, "  perhaps  she  is  a  bank  clerk,— occupied 
from  nine  to  three,  you  say,— just  banking 
hours." 

The  Captain  looked  sternly  in  the  young  man's 
face,  then  uttering  his  emphatic  "Fudge!" 
turned  upon  his  heel,  and  whistling  "  A  Frog 
he  would  a  wooing  go,"  sauntered  out  of  the 
room,  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  whole 
race  of  modern  young  men. 

The  old  gentleman's  methodical  habits  of 
business  had  won  for  him  the  confidence  of 
every  one,  and  as  an  almost  necessary  conse- 
quence had  involved  him  in  the  responsibility 
of  several  trusteeships.  There  were  sundry 
old  ladies  and  orphans  whose  pecuniary  affairs 
he  had  managed  for  years  with  the  punctuality 
of  a  Dutch  clock.  Before  noon,  on  the  days 
when  their  interest  moneys  were  due,  he  always 
had  the  satisfaction  of  paying  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  owners.  It  was  only  for  some 
such  purpose  that  he  ever  left  his  post  during 
business  hours ;  but  the  claims  of  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless  came  before  those  of  the 
ledger,  and  he  sometimes  stole  an  hour  from 
his  daily  duties  to  attend  to  these  private 
trusts. 

Not  long  after  he  had  sought  to  awaken 
his  young  friend's  suspicions  respecting  Mrs. 
Howard,  one  of  these  occasions  occurred.  At 
midday  he  found  himself  seated  in  a  pleasant 
drawing-room,  between  an  old  lady  and  a  young 
one,  both  of  whom  regarded  him  as  the  very 
best  of  men.  He  had  transacted  his  business 
and  was  about  taking  leave,  when  he  was  de- 
tained to  partake  of  a  lunch ;  and,  while  he 
was  engaged' in  washing  down  a  biscuit  with  a 
glass  of  octogenarian  Madeira,  the  young  lady 
was  called  out  of  the  room.  She  was  absent 
about  fifteen  minutes,  and  when  she  returned, 
her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  A  pile  of  gold  lay 
on  the  table,  (the  Captain  would  have  thought 
it  ungentlemanlike  to  offer  dirty  paper  to 
ladies,)  and  taking  a  five-dollar  piece  from  the 
heap,  she  again  vanished.  This  time  she  did 
not  quite  close  the  door  behind  her,  and  it  was 
evident  she  was  conversing  with  some  claimant 
upon  her  charity.  Her  compassionate  tones 
were  distinctly  heard  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  when  she  ceased  speaking,  a  remarkably 
soft,  clear,  liquid  voice  responded  to  her  kind- 
ness. There  was  something  in  these  sounds 
which  awakened  the  liveliest  interest  in  the 
old  gentleman.  He  started,  fidgeted  in  his 
chair,  and  at  length  fairly  mastered  by  his 
curiosity,  he  stole  on  tiptoe  to  the  door.  He 
saw  only  a  drooping  figure,  clad  in  mourning, 
and  veiled  from  head  to  foot,  who,  repeating 


her  thanks 


• 


young  benefactress,  gathered 


up  a  roll  of  papers  from  the  hall  table,  and 
withdrew  before  he  could  obtain  a  glimpse  of 
her  face. 

"  What  impostor  have  you  been  feeing  now  ?" 
he  asked,  as  the  young  lady  entered  the  room, 
holding  in  her  hand  several  cheap  French 
engravings. 

"No  impostor,  my  dear  sir,  but  a  most 
interesting  woman." 

"Oh,  I  dare  say  she  was  very  interesting  and 
interested  too,  no  doubt ;  but  how  do  you  know 
she  was  no  swindler  ?" 

" Because  she  shed  tears,  real  tears" 

"  Humph !  I  suppose  she  put  her  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes  and  snivelled." 

"  No,  indeed,  I  saw  the  big  drops  roll  down 
her  cheeks,  and  I  never  can  doubt  such  an 
evidence  of  genuine  sorrow;  people  can't  force 
tears." 

"  What  story  could  she  tell  which  was  worth 
five  dollars  T" 

"Her  husband,  who  was  an  importer  of 
French  stationary  and  engravings,  has  recently 
died  insolvent,  leaving  her  burdened  with  the 
support  of  two  children  and  an  infirm  mother. 
His  creditors  have  seized  everything,  excepting 
a  few  unsaleable  prints,  by  the  sale  of  which 
she  is  now  endeavouring  to  maintain  herself 
independently." 

"  Are  the  prints  worth  anything?' 

"  Not  much." 

"  Then  she  is  living  upon  charity  quite  as 
much  as  if  she  begged  from  door  to  door ;  it  is 
only  a  new  method  of  levying  contributions 
upon  people  with  more  money  than  brains." 

"  The  truth  of  her  statement  is  easily  ascer- 
tained. I  have  promised  to  visit  her,  and  if  I 
find  her  what  she  seems,  I  dfall  supply  her 
with  employment  as  a  seamstress." 

"Will  you  allow  me  to  accompany  you  on 
your  visit !" 

"Certainly,  my  dear  sir,  upon  condition 
that  if  you  find  her  story  true,  you  will  pay 
the  penalty  of  your  mistrust  in  the  shape  of  a 
goodly  donation." 

"  Agreed !  I'll  pay  if  she  turns  out  to  be  an 
object  of  charity.  But  that  voice  of  hers, — I 
don't  believe  there  are  two  such  voices  in  this 
great  city." 

What  notion  had  now  got  into  the  crotchety 
head  of  the  Captain  no  one  oouid  tell ;  but  he 
certainly  was  in  wonderful  spirits  that  day  at 
dinner.  He  was  in  such  good  humour  that  he 
was  even  civil  to  Mrs.  Howard,  and  sent  his 
own  bottle  of  wine  to  Harry  Maurice.  He 
looked  a  little  confounded  when  Mrs.  Howard, 
taking  advantage  of  his  "  melting  mood,"  chal- 
lenged him  to  a  game  at  backgammon,  and  it 
was  almost  with  his  old  gruffness  that  he 
refused  her  polite  invitation.  He  waited  long 
enough  to  see  her  deeply  engaged  in  cheas 
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with  her  young  admirer,  and  then  hurried 
away  to  fulfil  his  engagement  with  the  lady 
who  had  promised  to  let  him  share  her  errand 
of  mercy. 

He  was  doomed  to  be  disappointed,  however. 
They  found  the  house  inhabited  by  the  unfor- 
tunate Mrs.  Harley ;  it  was  a  low  one-story 

rear  building,  in Street,  the  entrance  to 

which  was  through  a  covered  alley  leading 
from  the  street  It  was  a  neat,  comfortable 
dwelling,  and  the  butcher's  shop  in  front  of  it 
screened  it  entirely  from  public  view.  But 
the  person  of  whom  they  were  in  quest  was 
not  at  home.  Her  mother  and  two  rosy  chil- 
dren, however,  seemed  to  corroborate  her  story, 
and  as  the  woman  seemed  disposed  to  be  rather 
communicative,  the  old  gentleman  fancied  he 
had  now  got  upon  a  true  trail.  But  an  incau- 
tious question  from  him  sealed  the  woman's 
lips,  and  he  found  himself  quite  astray  again. 
Finding  nothing  could  be  gained,  he  hurried 
away,  and  entering  his  own  door,  found  Mrs. 
Howard  still  deeply  engaged  in  her  game  of 
chess,  though  she  did  look  up  with  a  sweet 
smile  when  she  saw  him. 

A  few  days  afterwards  his  young  friend  in- 
formed him  that  she  had  been  more  successful, 
having  found  Mrs.  Harley  just  preparing  to  go 
out  on  her  daily  round  of  charity-seeking. 

When  suspicions  are  once  aroused  in  the 
mind  of  a  man  like  the  Captain,  it  is  strange 
how  industriously  he  puts  together  the  minutest 
links  in  the  chain  of  evidence,  and  how  curiously 
he  searches  for  such  links,  as  if  the  unmasking 
of  a  rogue  was  really  a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance.  The  Captain  began  to  grow  more 
reserved  and  incommunicative  than  ever.  He 
uttered  oracular  apothegms  and  dogmatisms 
until  he  became  positively  disagreeable,  and 
at  last,  as  if  to  show  an  utter  aberration  of 
mind,  he  determined  to  obtain  leave  of  absence 
for  a  week.  It  was  a  most  remarkable  event 
in  his  history,  and  as  such  excited  much  specu- 
lation. But  the  old  gentleman's  lips  were 
closely  buttoned ;  he  quietly  packed  a  valise, 
and  set  out  upon,  what  he  called,  a  country 
excursion. 

It  was  curious  to  notice  how  much  he  was 
missed  in  the  house.  Some  missed  his  kindli- 
ness ;  some  his  quaint  humorousness ;  some  his 
punctuality,  by  which  they  set  their  watches ; 
and  Mrs.  Howard  seemed  actually  to  feel  the 
want  of  that  sarcastic  tone  which  made  the 
sauce  piquante  of  her  dainty  food.  Where  he 
actually  went  no  one  knew,  but  in  four  days 
he'  returned,  looking  more  bilious  and  acting 
more  crotchety  than  ever ;  but  with  an  exhi- 
laration of  spirits  that  showed  the  marvellous 
effect  of  country  air. 

The  day  after  his  return,  two  men,  wrapped 
in  cloaks  and  wearing  slouched  hats,  entered 


the  butcher's  shop  in  Street.    Giving  a 

nod  in  passing  to  the  man  at  the  counter,  the 
two  proceeded  up  stairs,  and  took  a  seat  at 
one  of  the  back  windows.  The  blinds  were 
carefully  drawn  down,  and  they  seated  them- 
selves as  if  to  note  all  that  passed  in  the  low, 
one-story  building,  which  opened  upon  a  narrow 
paved  alley  directly  beneath  the  window. 

"  Do  you  know  that  we  shall  have  a  fearful 
settlement  to  make  if  this  turns  out  to  be  all 
humbug  ?"  said  the  younger  man,  as  they  took 
their  station. 

"  Any  satisfaction  which  you  are  willing  to 
claim,  I  am  ready  to  make  in  case  I  am  mis- 
taken ;  out — look  there." 

As  he  spoke,  a  female  wearing  a  large  black 
cloak  and  thick  veil  entered  the  opposite  house. 
Instantly  a  shout  of  joy  burst  from  the  children, 
and  as  the  old  woman  rose  to  drop  the  blind 
at  the  window,  they  oaught  .gight  of  the  two 
merry  little  ones  pulling  at  the  veil  and  cloak 
of  the  mysterious  lady. 

"  Did  you  see  hey  face  ?"  asked  gie  old  man. 

"  No,  it  was  turned  jwgy  from  the  window. ,J 

"  Then  have  patience  for  a  while." 

Nearly  an  hour  elapsed,  and  then  the  door 
again  opened  to  admit  the  egress  of  a  person, 
apparently  less  of  stature  than  the  woman  who 
had  so  recently  entered,  more  drooping  in 
figure,  and  clad  in  rusty  and  shabby  mourning. 

"  One  more  kiss,  mamma,  and  don't  forget 
the  sugar-plums  when  you  come  back,"  cried 
one  of  the  children.  / 

The  woman  stooped  to  give  the  required 
kiss,  lifting  her  veil  as  she  did  so,  and  reveal- 
ing the  whole  of  her  countenance.  A  groan 
burst  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  watchers, 
which  was  answered  by  a  low  chuckle  from 
his  companion ;  for  both  the  Captain  and  Harry 
Maurice  had  recognised  in  the  mysterious  lady 
the  features  of  the  bewitching  Mrs.  Howard. 

There  is  little  more  to  tell.  The  question  of 
"Who  is  she?"  now  needed  no  reply.  Mrs. 
Howard,  Mrs.  Harley,  and  some  dozen  other 
aliases,  were  the  names  of  an  exceedingly  genteel 
adventuress,  who  is  yet  vividly  remembered  by 
the  charitable  whom  she  victimized  a  few  years 
since.  She  had  resided  in  several  large  cities, 
and  was  drawing  a  very  handsome  income 
from  her  ingenuity.  Her  love  of  pleasure 
being  as  great  as  her  taste  for  money-making, 
she  devised  a  plan  for  living  two  lives  at  once, 
and  her  extreme  mobility  of  feature,  and  ex- 
quisite adroitness,  enabled  her  to  carry  out 
her  schemes.  How  far  she  would  have  carried 
the  affair  with  her  young  lover  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  but  the  probability  is  that  the  "  love 
affair"  was  only  an  agreeable  episode  "pout 
passer  le  tems,"  and  that  whatever  might  have 
been  the  gentleman's  intentions,  the  lady  was 
guiltless  of  ulterior  views. 
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The  Captain  managed  the  affair  in  his  own 
way.  He  did  not  wish  to  injure  the  credit  of 
the  house,  which  he  designed  to  call  his  home 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  therefore  Mrs. 
Howard  received  a  quiet  intimation  to  quit, 
which  she  obeyed  with  her  usual  unruffled 
sweetness.  Harry  Maurice  paid  a  visit  to  his 
mother  and  sister  in  the  country,  and  on  his 
return  found  it  desirable  to  change  his  lodg- 
ings. The  Captain  kept  the  story  to  himself 
for  several  years,  but  after  Maurice  was  mar- 
ried, and  settled  in  his  domestic  habitudes,  he 


felt  himself  privileged  to  use  it  as  a  warning 
to  all  gullible  young  men,  against  bewitching 
widows,  and  mysterious  fellow-boarders.  In- 
deed, it  has  become  the  Captain's  pet  story, 
and  whenever  he  is  particularly  good-humoured 
with  a  new-comer,  (for  he  still  holds  his  old 
place  at  the  head  of  the  table,)  he  invariably 
tells  it,  and  as  invariably  adds :  "  Such  things 
never  happened  in  my  young  days ; — there  was 
no  mistaking  a  real  lady  in  old  times,  but  now 
a  bit  of  French  frippery  can  deceive  almost 
anybody." 


THE  DAUGHTER  OF  JEPHTHAH. 


BY  JAMBS  T.  JANVIER. 


Thz&i  comet  a  conqueror  from  the  field  of  war, 

With  the  wreathed  laurel  fresh  upon  hit  brow; 
The  high  and  holy  cause  he  battled  for 

Has  nobly  won  a  lasting  triumph  now. 

'Twas  his,  in  dost,  the  haughty  Power  to  bow 
That  held  in  blood  and  chains  his  native  land; 

Happy  indeed,  victorious  chief,  art  thou, 
And  happy  they  who  proudly  round  thee  stand, 
Bearing  the  well-won  spoils  of  thy  victorious  hand. 

A  friendless  outcast,  and  a  fugitive, 

Far  from  the  lovely  city  of  thy  birth ; 
Driven  to  a  wild  and  desert  land  to  live, 

A  weary,  homeless  wanderer  on  the  earth : 

Such  was  the  grandeur  of  thy  native  worth, 
That  they  who  once  could  even  thy  presence  spurn, 

Now  in  their  time  of  pressing  need  come  forth, 
Anxious  thy  every  purpose  to  discern, 
And  humbly  suppliant  for  thy  kind  and  quick  return. 

Thus  in  this  various,  ever-changeful  life, 
Tls  well,  with  patient  heart,  on  Time  to  wait 

Till  lulls  to  rest  the  elemental  strife ; 
And  never-failing  Justice,  soon  or  late, 
Shall  mete  to  every  man  his  fitting  fate. 

It  is  not  always  wisdom  to  oppose 
The  pressing  crowd  set  on  by  causeless  hate ; 

Rest  for  a  season  till  the  night  may  close, 
And  the  full  light  of  day  disperse  or  crush  thy  foes. 

The  bitter  Jest,  the  scorn,  the  scoff  of  men, 

Once,  blighting,  fell  upon  thy  hated  name; 
It  was  a  hissing  and  a  byword  then, 

For  on  thee  dark  and  deep  reproaches  came— 

The  bitter  stigma  of  another's  shame. 
The  injured,  not  the  injurer,  oft  must  bear 

Tile  Envy's  rack,  Detraction's  cruel  flame; 
Yet  to  the  victim,  verging  on  despair, 
Time  slowly  comes,  but  sure,  his  injuries  to  repair. 

The  victor  chieftain  hastens  to  his  home. 

How  swells  his  bosom  with  a  Joyful  pride! 
The  ancient  walls  of  that  ancestral  dome 

The  noblest  of  his  earthly  treasures  hide : 

No  object  else,  beneath  the  heavens  wide, 
Was  half  so  fondly,  deeply  dear  to  him ; 

That  earnest  love,  by  long  affliction  tried, 
No  Joy  might  lessen,  and  no  sorrow  dim ; 
And  they  had  drunk  of  each  a  cup  filled  to  the  brim. 

She  takes  the  sounding  timbrel  In  her  hand, 

And  as  the  train  with  martial  tread  advances, 
Gomes  forth  to  meet  them  with  her  maiden  band, 

With  smiles  and  welcome  words  and  graceful  dances. 

The  cohort,  bowing,  lower  their  glittering  lances, 
And  the  fierce  scowl  that  savage  war  puts  on 

Exchange  for  passion's  swiftly-kindling  glances, 
Easy  at  suojttgine  as  this  to  don, 
When  love  ls^Hig  here,  and  battle's  strife  is  gone. 


The  beauteous  maiden  hastes  to  greet  her  sire  :— 
What  sudden  blackness  gathers  on  his  face? 

He  waves  hiajhand — the  attendant  train  retire; 
And,  as  he  tottered  to  a  resting-place, 

He  spake:  "My  daughter!  thou  hast  brought  me  low. 
That  vow  to  Ood,  would  that  I  could  retrace!" 

Meekly  she  said :  "  My  dearest  father,  no ! 
What  thou  hast  sworn  to  God,  that  do  thou  even  so. 

"  And  as  for  me,  I  ask  thee  but  this  boon  :— 

Suffer  me  on  the  mountains  to  go  forth, 
To  look  once  more  upon  the  full-orbed  moon, 

As  silently  she  circles  round  the  earth. 

Oft  have  I  left  the  noisy  halls  of  mirth, 
To  wander  there  and  watch  her  silver  car ; 

And  mark  that  light  which  came  upon  my  birth, 
Like  a  strange  planet  on  the  heavens  far: 
A  dread,  but  glorious  light,  beams  from  that  natal  star. 

M  And  in  that  awful  grotto,  where  the  light 
Comes  never  on  its  darkness,  I  would  sit, 

Amid  a  deeper  gloom  than  fills  the  night ; 
To  see  below  unearthly  shadows  flit 
Across  the  chamber  of  that  fathomless  pit, 

Where  all  below  is  dark  as  midnight's  frown, 
While  all  above,  the  starry  lamp!  are  lit; 

And  the  blue  heaven  above  seems  resting  down, 
With  flashing  gems  inwove,  a  bright  and  glorious  crown. 

"Then  by  that  rocky  column  let  me  stand, 
That  heavenward  rears  its  towering  spire  on  high 

Those  tablets  graven  by  the  Almighty  hand 
Appear  like  records  of  eternity, 

Spread  out  for  ever  to  the  All-seeing  eye. 
The  history  of  each  age,  and  every  clime, 
Seems  in  their  mystic  characters  to  lie, 

Defying  all  the  ravages  of  time 
Unread  by  mortal  eye— Inscrutable— sublime ! 

"  And  in  those  dreary  forests  of  dark  pine, 
Whose  giant  shadows,  on  the  cold  earth  flung, 

Baffle  the  struggling  sun-rays  as  they  shine, 
With  feeble  light,  the  mossy  knolls  among  :— 
There  let  me  listen  to  the  spirit-tongue, 

That  comes  for  ever,  with  its  plaintive  moan. 
Thus  be  thy  daughter's  requiem  sadly  sung, 

Through  the  dim  forest  windings,  where  alone 
The  wild  and  sorrowful  wind  shall  sweep  its  organ  tone. 

"Think  not,  my  father,  that  I  shrink  from  death- 
Life  were  dear  to  me,  only  for  thy  sake : 

The  thought,  that  'tis  for  thee  I  yield  my  breath, 
Shall  from  the  fatal  stroke  Its  anguish  take; 
While  Hope  will  whisper  that  I  may  awake, 

Like  a  glad  infant  from  its  tranquil  sleep,— 
And  from  my  burial  robes  the  damp  mould  shake ; 

Then  leaping  forth  upon  the  infinite  deep, 
Through  the  vast  universe  on  tireless  pinion  sweep." 
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Wilt  go  with  me,  OathelUf  I  cannot  choose  but  plead, 
The  eeaward-flweeping  breezes  our  birch  canoe  shall 

speed 
Cer  the  asnre-bosomed  riven,   the  tumultuous  and 

grand, 
Where  the  light  step  of  the  heron  scarcely  prints  the  all- 

Tersand. 

My  rifle,  ringing  dear! y  where  the  branching  antlers  toss, 
Shall  rouse  the  timid  rabbit  from  his  burrow  in  the 


And  startle  from  the  spice-brush,  with  panting  breast,  the 

hind, 
While  the  prairie  steed  sweeps  by  me  with  his  mane  upon 

the  wind. 


What  joy  to  watch  the  trailing  of  the  lithe  and  eager  pack, 
And  to  catch  the  deep-mouthed  baying  as  they  double  on 

the  track, 
With  my  hunter  straining  forward  where  the  sobbing 

herd  are  fled, 
And  the  thin  ice  hung  like  feathers  from  the  frozen  boughs 

overhead.     * 

As  I  stoop  to  kiss  the  soft  cheek  whence  the  blushes  all 

are  flown, 
I  can  almost  hear  the  beating  of  the  heart  beneath  my 

own, 
And  I  feel  the  white  hand  tremble,  while  the  tearful  eyes 

Isee— 
Wilt  be  content,  Oathella,  with  the  wilderness  and  me  f 


BIOGRAPHICAL  ANECDOTE. 


BT   REMBRANDT   PXALB. 


Most  of  the  anecdotes  of  painters  are  exag- 
gerations of  some  truths,  and  coloured  beyond 
nature.  Such  is  the  history  of  our  country- 
man West,  by  Gait  the  novelist,  and  such  the 
major  part  of  the  anonymous  paragraphs  con- 
cerning native  prodigies.  Truth  cannot  be 
adorned  by  the  plumes  of  notion.  It  is  with 
a  different  spirit — a  more  simple  love  of  truth — 
that  I  record  an  anecdote  of  an  American  artist. 

Without  meddling  with  the  disquisitions  on 
innate  or  cultivated  genius,  it  is  certain  that 
some  persons  are  more  observant  of  what  they 
see,  and  remember  more  distinctly  what  they 
have  seen,  {han  others.  This  was  the  case 
with  a  young  artist  of  New  York,  Mr.  Francis 
W.  Philip.  He  arrived  in  London  whilst  I  was 
there  in  1884,  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  paint- 
ing, contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  father,  who 
desired  him  to  co-operate  with  him  in  a  more 
money-making  business  as  a  distiller.  Young 
Philip  sought  my  acquaintance,  and  I  was 
gratified  in  rendering  him  some  assistance; 
he  was,  therefore,  much  with  my  family,  who 
were  charmed  with  his  amiability,  zeal,  and 
talent.  Having  the  privilege  of  Lord  Gros- 
venor's  Gallery,  I  took  him  there  and  to  the 
National  Gallery,  in  both  of  which,  during  an 
entire  morning,  his  artistic  soul  feasted  on  the 
masterpieces  which  they  contained.  That  day 
he  dined  with  me,  spent  the  afternoon  in  city 
excursions  with  my  daughters,  and  remained 
with  us  till  midnight ;  making  an  engagement 
for  another  excursion  the  next  morning  at 
seven  o'clock.  In  the  morning,  fearing  that 
he  might  oversleep  himself,  I  went  to  his 
lodgings  in  Buckingham  Place— the  same  that 
I  at  first  occupied  in  London — that  Allston, 
Morse,  and  King  had  previously  occupied,  and 
Sully  afterwards— as  if  the  Genius  of  Painting 
held  her  inspirations  there.     It  was  broad 


daylight,  and  he  was  fast  asleep.  I  reluc- 
tantly awakened  him ;  and,  to  account  for  his 
tardiness,  he  told  me  that  the  pictures  of  the 
Grosvenor  and  National  Galleries  had  so  occu- 
pied his  mind  as  to  prevent  his  sleeping,  so 
relighting  his  lamp,  he  employed  himself  the 
remainder  of  the  night  in  efforts  to  throw  on 
canvass  the  impressions  which  had  been  so 
vividly  painted  in  his  imagination,  and  showed 
jnc  the  proofs  of  it  on  a  canvass,  twenty-five  by 
thirty  inches,  filled  with  sketches  in  oil  colours, 
executed  during  the  five  hours  after  midnight, 
every  one  of  which  I  recognised  having  seen 
with  him  the  day  before,  the  most  remarkable 
for  colour,  shade,  or  form.  They  were  gene- 
rally about  the  size  of  one's  hand,  fresh  from 
the  brushes  and  palette,  which  I  saw  lying 
uncleaned  on  his  table;  and,  in  addition  to 
these,  an  excellent  reminiscence  of  a  beggar 
girl,  whom  he  had  glanced  at  for  a  few  mo- 
ments as  she  sat  crouched  against  the  column 
of  a  door  which  we  were  passing  the  previous 
afternoon. 

There  are  many  authenticated  instances  of 
verbal  memory,  and  it  is  known  that  the  cele- 
brated portrait  painter  Stuart  possessed  an 
extraordinary  faculty  of  remembering  and 
sketching  faces;  but  this  instance  of  young 
Philip  is  the  most  wonderful  I  have  ever 
known.  After  remaining  in  London  a  few 
years,  he  returned  to  New  York,  where  I  saw 
him  in  his  painting-room,  which  was  furnished 
with  every  convenience  for  the  cultivation  of 
his  art;  but  from  the  number  of  historical 
studies  which  he  had  begun,  without  pausing 
to  finish  any  one,  I  feared  that  he  was  taxing 
his  brain  too  severely.  He  died  Boon  after, 
from  mental  excitement,  a  martyr  to  his  love 
of  art,  leaving  a  young  wife  to  lament  his 
untimely  death. 
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BT    WILLIAM    DOW1. 


«  Lengthened  thoughts  that  gleam  through  many  a  page." 

Pops. 


Db.  Johnson  once  projected  a  work,  in  which 
he  meant  to  show  what  a  small  quantity  of  in- 
Tention  served  the  purposes  of  literature,  par- 
ticularly poetic  literature,  at  all  times,  and  how 
images  and  incidents  have  been  repeated,  from 
age  to  age, — a  sort  of  dissertation  upon  Solo- 
mon's text,  that  "  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun."  It  was  a  pity  a  man  of  such  eru- 
dition and  strong  critical  sagacity,  did  not  set 
about  the  task.  Ancient  and  modern  poetry — 
the  modern  poetry  of  England,  at  least — were 
as  familiar  to  his  mind  as  the  furniture  of  his 
rooms — more  so,  perhaps ;  and  no  man  could 
better  track  the  metempsychosis  of  an  idea,  or 
an  image,  through  the  change  of  time  and  lan- 
guage, than  himself.  But  he  did  not  think  it 
worth  his  while,  perhaps,  to  spend  his  time, 
catching  these  eels  of  literature  by  the  tail, 
and  preferred  the  business  of  his  dictionary — 
a  legaoy  which  may  well  console  us  for  the 
want  of  the  other. 

What  Dr.  Johnson  could  have  done  so  com- 
pletely and  well,  thousands  of  readers  who  have 
rambled  in  the  fields  of  literature,  native  or 
exotic,  have  doubtless  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing  for  themselves :  recognising  the  various 
resemblances  of  poetic  sentiment  and  imagery 
scattered  over  the  domains  of  the  muses.  It 
is  interesting  to  discover  such  coincidences, 
either  to  know  how  the  same  circumstances  of 
life  or  nature  impress  different  minds,  or  to 
detect  a  theft,  however  cunningly  it  may  be 
concealed.  Having  met  or  remembered  a  few, 
in  moments  of  too  much  literary  idlesse,  and 
with  the  sagacity  of  Captain  Cuttle,  "made  a 
note"  of  them,  we  would  take  the  good-natured 
reader — desiring  none  other — by  the  button, 
and  ask  him  to  throw  away  an  hour  with  us  in 
a  gossip  of  poets,  showing  how  they  sympa- 
thized with,  or  borrowed,  or  stole  from,  one 
another. 

Some  of  the  earliest  dead  leaves  of  autumn, 
whirled  by  a  breeze  from  the  west  across  the 
pathways  of  our  famous  Common — Boston  Com- 
mon, of  course — suggest  the  old  moral  and  like- 
ness they  have  furnished  for  so  many  of 

"Those  bards  sublime, 
Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 
Through  the  corridors  of  Time," 

as  well  as  of  our  modern  "kings  of  mebdy." 
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At  all  times  there  have  been  tongues  in  trees, 
"  airy  tongues  that  syllabled  men's  lives,"  as 
it  were.  The  most  venerable  of  bards,  the 
magni  nominis  umbra  of  Parnassus,  Homer,  or 
at  least  one  of  those  successive  Greek  trouba- 
dours, whose  minstrelsy  has  been  rolled  to- 
gether into  one  great  name,  has  likened  the 
transit  and  renewal  of  the  human  generations 
to  the  leaves  of  trees.  Pope  thus  renders  the 
passage: — 

"  Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  is  found*— 
They  fell  successive,  and  successive  rise." 

Dante,  in  that  Hades  of  the  Church,  which 
he  has  made  so  terrible  by  the  genius  and  re- 
venge of  an  impassioned  heart,  compares  the 
falling  of  souls,  one  by  one,  into  the  boat  which 
carries  them  to  judgment,  to  the  lapse  of  au- 
tumn leaves  from  the  boughs : — 

M  Gome  d'  autunno  si  levan  le  foglie 

L'una  appresso  dell'  altra,  infln  che  1'  ramo 
Bende  alia  terra  tutte  le  sue  spoglie, 
Similimente,"  Ac 

Milton  and  Virgil  have  used  the  image  to 
express  a  myriad  of  things.    The  former  says: 

u  Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 
Of  Vallombrosa,  where  th'  Etrurian  shades 
High  overarched  embower." 

No  man  understood  better  than  Milton  that 
picturesque  effect  of  names,  whether  of  men  or 
places;  and  he  has,  in  the  above,  made  the 
codicil  of  his  resemblance  beautiful  by  a  dash 
of  romantic  association.  Virgil,  to  express  his 
idea  of  numerosity,  has — 

MQuam  multa  in  sylvis,  autumni  frlgore  primo, 
Lapsa  cadunt  folia." 

Spenser  makes  one  of  the  personages  of  his 
Faery  Queen  drive  a  crowd  of  his  enemies  be- 
fore him, 

«  As  withered  leaves  drop  from  their  dried  stocks 
When  the  wroth  western  wind  doth  reave  their  locks." 

Shelley  reverses  this  same  image  of  the  west 
wind  blowing  the  sere  leaves ;  and  instead  of 
making  it  exemplify  a  more  dignified  act,  ex- 
emplifies it  thus : 

« Thou  wild  west  wind!  thou  breath  of  Autumn's  being 

Before  whose  unseen  presence  the  leaves  dead 
Are  driven,  like  ghosts  from  an  eMhanter  fleeing." 
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Lord  Byron,  making  a  magnificent  simile, 
says,  with  reference  to  the  defeat  of  Senna- 
cherib: 

«  Like  the  tares  of  the  forest  when  summer  is  green, 
That  host  with  its  banners  at  sunset  was  seen ; 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  ibrest  when  autumn  hath  blown, 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  withered  and  strown." 

The  fading  away  of  the  woodland  foliage  has 
always  been  more  attractive  and  touching  than 
the  green  glories  of  summer  trees.  The  former 
illustrates  with  pathetic  effect  the  destinies  of 
men,  and  the  moral  of  human  life ;  and  thus 
its  solemn  and  softened  picturesque  and  mul- 
titudinous decay  has  been  so  much  employed 
in  poetic  imagery. 

Campbell's  noble  poem,  LochiePs  Warning, 
was  doubtless  suggested  by  the  lines  in  Col- 
lins's  Ode  to  Superstition,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  Scottish  seers — 

«  They  rared,  divining  thro*  their  second  sight, 
Pale,  red  Culloden,  where  their  hopes  were  drowned." 

Gray's  splendid  historical  ode,  The  Bard,  is 
fashioned  on  the  same  warning  principle.  The 
idea  is  an  old  one.  Louis  de  Leon,  in  his  poem, 
makes  the  Genius  of  the  Tagus  put  his  sedgy 
head  above  the  water  to  rebuke  Roderigo,  last 
of  the  Goths,  in  the  arms  of  Cava  or  Florinda, 
whose  father,  Count  Julian,  on  account  of  the 
dishonour  done  her  by  that  king, 

"first  called  the  band 
That  dyed  Spain's  mountain  streams  with  Gothic  gore.n 

In  the  Lusiad,  Admastor,  the  spirit  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  summoned  from  the 
vasty  deep,  to  hold  parley  with  Vasco  di 
Gama, 

"Who  was  the  first  that  ever  burst 
Into  the  orient  sea," 

by  way  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa. 
For  Necho,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  sent  his 
ships  round  westerly,  from  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  Hanno's  Periplus,  on  the  Atlantic  side, 
did  not  reach  the  Cape  at  all.  All  these 
poems  and  passages  appear  to  have  had  their 
original  in  the  Prophecy  of  Nereus  (Fifteenth 
Ode  of  the  First  Book  of  Horace)  :— 

"Pastor  cum  traheret  per  freta  naribus 
Id»Is  Helenam,"  Ac. 

Nereus  stopped  the  wind  that  was  wafting 
Helen  and  Paris  in  ships  of  Troy,  and  while 

"The  sea  was  calm,  and  on  the  level  brine 
Sleek  Panope  with  all  her  sisters  played," 

drew  them  a  very  faithful  and  forbidding  pic- 
ture of  the  consequences  which  should  yet 
come  of  their  elopement — 


"Far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy"— 

the  war  of  heroes,  and  the  end  of  all,  when 
the  last  blaze  should  send  Hion  to  the  skies : — 

"  Post  cartas  hlemes,  uret  Achaicus 
Ignis  Iliacas  demos." 

There  is  another  passage  in  Campbell  which 
would  seem  to  be  a  plagiarism  from  Waller. 
The  latter  says:— 

"Others  may  use  the  ocean  as  their  road, 
Only  the  English  make  it  their  abode,— 
We  tread  the  biOotot  with  a  steady  foot" 

Campbell  adopts  the  thoughts  of  these  itali- 
cised words  into  the  following,  from  the  "  Ma- 
riners of  England:"— 

"Britannia  needs  no  bulwark, 
No  towers  along  the  steep ; 
Her  march  is  on  the  mountain  wares, 
Her  home  is  on  the  deep." 

Apropos  of  Jenny  Lind,  whom  we  have  just 
heard,  and  whose  tones  still 

"  Keep  time  to  nothing  in  our  head, 
t  From  some  odd  corner  of  the  brain." 

People  call  her  a  nightingale.  We  should  like 
to  hear  her  fairly  pitted  against  "  the  Attio 
bird,"  for  a  "  triumph  of  music."  If,  as  Lyly 
intimates,  "  jug,  jug,  tereu,"  be  the  only  notes 
of  the  latter — 

* '  Ja&  Jag,  Jag,  Jag,  tereu,'  she  cries, 
And  still  her  woes  at  midnight  rise"— 

we  think  the  Scandinavian  songster  would  prove 
more  than  a  match  for  her.  It  wouiJ  be  a 
rare  thing  to  hear  their  strife.  Such  a  thing 
has  many  times  taken  place,  if  we  may  credit 
tradition.  Sir  William  Jones  records  that  a 
nightingale  vied  with  a  musician  near  Shiraz. 
It  is  a  fact  in  natural  history  that  birds  will 
sing  against  each  other.  That  they  should  sing 
against  certain  musical  instruments  seems, 
therefore,  less  extraordinary. 

Strada  has  written  some  Latin  verses,  re- 
cording the  musical  contest  of  a  man  with  a 
lute,  and  a  nightingale.  In  this  he  has  been 
imitated  by  the  English  poet,  Crashawe — one 
whom  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  underrate  a 
good  deal.  The  Latin  of  Strada  is  close  and 
simple,  and  ends  with  the  defeat  and  death  of 
the  bird,  which  warbles  its  last  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  rival  the  science  of  the  instru- 
ment : — 

"Tuque  etiam  in  moduloe  surgis,  Philomela;  sed  lmpar 
Viribus,  huio  impar,  ezanimisque  ™*^<fr 
Durum  oertamen!    Trlstis  victorial"  Ac. 

Crashawe's  poem  is  full  of  quaint  and  spark- 
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ling  sentences.  He  seems  to  have  thrown  his 
heart  into  the  strife  he  describes;  and  his 
lines  exhibit  something  of  the  effort  which 
may  be  supposed  to  belong  to  the  musical 
antagonists.  There  is  a  tertain  amount  of 
euphuism  in  Crashawe — an  inevitable  vice  of 
his  period— but  this  is  amply  compensated  by 
the  freshness  and  felicity  of  his  thoughts  and 
expressions.    The  Nightingale 

"Open*  the  floodgate*  and  lets  loose  a  tide 
Of  streaming  sweetness,  which  in  state  doth  ride, 
Rising  and  telling  In  a  pompons  strain; 
And  while  she  thus  discharges  a  shrill  peal 
Of  flashing  airs,  she  qualifies  their  seal  . 
With  the  cool  epode  of  a  graver  note. 
Her  little  soul  is  ravished,  and  10  poured 
Into  loose  ecstasies,  that  she  is  placed 
Above  herself— music's  enthusiast." 

The  description  of  the  Man  has  some  happier 
touches  still : — 

"  So  said,  his  hands,  sprightly  asjlrc,  he  flings, 
And  with  a  quivering  coyness  tastes  the  string*. 
Prom  this  to  that,  from  that  to  this  he  flies, 
Feels  Music's  pulse  in  all  her  arteries. 
Fraught  with  a  fury  so  harmonious, 
The  lute's  light  genius  now  does  proudly  rise, 
Heaved  on  the  snrges  of  swollen  rhapsodies,"  Ac. 

A  good  deal  of  effort  in  the  elimination  of 
his  conceits  may  be  discovered  in  this  poet; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  dashes  out,  at 
times,  some  exquisite  fragments*of  fancy  and 
phraseology.  What  a  delicate  couplet  we  have 
here,  in  the  first  quoted,  describing  the  Man ! 
"Sprightly  as  fire"  is  new  and  most  vivid; 
and  the  next  line— never  was  there  such  an 
instance  of  happy  onomatopoeia!  "Tastes  the 
strings"  is  not  euphuism.  It  is  perfectly 
literal  Taster  is  the  old  French  of  to  touch; 
the  modern  word  drops  the  *  by  a  very  general 
neologic  rule.  The  conceit  of  "feeling  Music's 
pulse  in  all  her  arteries,"  is  a  line  of  the  same 
bold  and  felicitous  kind. 

In  reading  the  verse  of  our  older  poets  and 
dramatists,  you  cannot  but  feel  how  much  finer 
and  fresher  was  their  style  than  that  of  the 
classic  rhetoric  which  came  afterwards  into 
vogue.    And  in  spite  of 

M  The  long,  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine," 

of  Dryden,  and  the  splendid  verse  of  Pope,  we 
are  disposed  to  think  that  English  poetic  litera- 
ture would  now  be  more  racy  of  the  soil,  and 
still  worthier  of  our  civilisation,  if  the  dis- 
creditable Gallican  influences  of  Charles  the 
Second's  reign  had  not  overflowed  the  fields  of 
our  poetry  with  the  exotic  spirit  of  classic 
antiquity,  filtered  through  the  artificial  and 
slavish  literature  of  France.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  we  might  now  have  our  Coleridges, 
8helleys,  Keatses,  Byrons,  &c,  of  an  earlier 


day,  and  the  famous  Augustan  school,  as  it  has 
been  termed,  might  not  have  been  at  all ;  Pope 
and  the  rest  might  either  have  been  unheard, 
or  been  heard  speaking  in  a  different  fashion. 
Talking  of  Pope,  he  draws  a  good  many  of 
his  ideas  from  the  brains  of  others.  Boling- 
broke,  it  is  well  known,  suggested  most  of  the 
arguments  of  the  "  Essay  on  Man."  The  cou- 
plet, for  instance, — 

*  And  more  true  joy  Maroellus,  exiled,  feels, 
Than  Caesar  with  a  senate  at  his  heels," 

occurs,  in  a  prosaic  shape,  in  his  lordship's 
writings.  But  Bolingbroke  himself  seems  to 
have  plagiarised  the  idea  of  it  from  Seneca ; 
who  says,  "0,  Marcellus,  happier  when  Brutus 
approved  thy  exile,  than  when  the  common- 
wealth approved  thy  consulship  I"  In  the  Es- 
say, Pope  says : 

"  Superior  beings,  when  of  late  they  saw 
A  mortal  man  unfold  all  Nature's  law, 
Admired  such  wisdom  in  an  earthly  shape, 
And  showed  a  Newton,  as  we  show  an  ape." 

This  nearly  approaches  the  contemptuous  opi- 
nion expressed  by  Raphael,  in  Paradise  Lost, 
where  he  speaks  of  the  presumptuous  men  who 
will  attempt  to  scan  God's  astronomical  crea- 
tion: 

"If  they  list  to  try 
Conjecture,  he  his  fabric  of  the  heavens 
Hath  left  to  their  disputes,  perhaps  to  move 
His  laughter  at  their  quaint  opinions  wide, 
Hereafter;  when  they  come  to  model  heaven, 
And  calculate  the  stars,  how  they  will  wield 
The  mighty  frame ;  how  build,  unbuild,  contrive 
To  save  appearances;  how  gird  the  sphere 
With  centric  and  eccentric  scribbled  o'er, 
Cycle,  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb!" 

This  piece  of  archangelic  satire  was  intended 
for  the  lumbering  old  system  of  Ptolemy,  which 
held  its  supremacy  up  to  the  days  of  Coperni- 
cus. But  Milton  seems  to  have  adopted  this 
idea  of  supernal  scorn  of  man's  scientific 
groping,  from  the  work  of  the  Italian,  Mar- 
cello  Palingenio,  printed  at  Ferrara'in  1631, 
and  called  the  Zodiacus  Vita.  In  this  the 
author  says  that  the  man  who  scrutinises  the 
planetary  bodies  and  the  laws  of  nature,  will 
be  the  ape  of  the  celestials,  the  laughing-stock 
of  the  gods,  even  in  this  world : 

«  Simla  eoellcolum  rlsusque  joousque  deorum  est 
Tunc  homo,  cum  temere  ingenio  confidlt  et  audet 
Abdlta  naturae  scrutari,  arcanaque  rerum.* 

If  all  this  were  true,  Galileo,  Herschell,  Rosse, 
Leverrier,  and  the  rest  of  "  those  earthly  god- 
fathers of  heaven's  lights,"  could  or  can  ex- 
pect very  little  reward  of  their  labours  at  the 
hands  of  the  ccdicoli;  who  must,  in  particular, 
have  laughed  very  heartily  lately,  to  see  Lord 
Rosse  building  and  polishingat  Parsonstown, 
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in  Ireland,  a  huge  telescope,  which  was  at  last 
to  demolish  and  do  away  with  that  Nebular 
Theory  which  his  friends,  Herschell  and  Nichol 
of  Glasgow,  had  spent  such  trouble  in  building 
up  to  the  constellation  of  Orion,  from  the 
8hinar,  so  to  speak,  of  a  very  daring  hypothe- 
sis. These  astronomers  thought  they  had  made 
out  the  birth  and  progress,  the  Genesis,  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  when  they  had  seen,  with  the 
strongest  telescopes  they  could  afford,  a  cer- 
tain opaque  luminosity  in  Orion,  and  could 
make  nothing  distinct  of  it.  They  concluded 
it  must  be  some  blind,  wandering  nebulous 
matter,  from  which  the  regular  bodies  were 
gradually  evolved — the  star-dust  and  raw  ma- 
terial, as  it  were,  of  the  host  of  heaven.  And 
thus  they  raised  up  their  very  bold  and  at- 
tractive synthesis,  through  all  the  phases  and 
transitions  of  the  floating  nebulee,  arguing  all 
the  while  from  recognised  laws,  till  they  came 
to  the  bright  consummate  star,  moving  in  sub- 
lime obedience  to  the  cosmical  order  of  the 
universe.  It  was  a  great  thing  to  hear,  as  we 
have  heard,  Professor  Nichol  set  forth  his 
theory  in  his  own  high  poetic  style,  unmindful 
of  the  enormous  tube  which  Rosse  was  even 
then  pointing  at  the  penetralia  of  heaven; 
and  which,  when  fixed  upon  the  aforesaid  nebu- 
losity, discovered,  not  the  "  raw  material,"  and 
Nature  in  her  workshop,  doing  it  up  into  as- 
tronomy, but,  crowds  of  full-grown,  rounded, 
regular,  and  infinitely  remote  orbs,  swimming 
about  in  the  abysses  of  a  further  firmament! 
Down  came  the  beautiful  theory!  But  the 
splinters  of  it  were  admirable,  even  in  their 
ruin.  Herschell  had  shot  an  arrow  like  that 
of  Virgil's  Acestes,  which,  missing  its  aim,  and 
swerving  in  magnificent  error  away  through 
space,  yet  described  an  arch  of  true  science 
in  its  course,  and  carried  a  prodigious  bril- 
•  liancy,  and  the  astonished  eyes  of  men,  along 
with  it ; — -just  as  it  has  carried  ourselves  away 
at  present  from  our  subject  of  literary  pla- 
giarism. 

To  return  to  Pope.     In  the  Dunciad  he  has 
the  line : 

"A  wit  with  dances,  and  a.  donee  with  wit*." 

This  smart  piece  of  antithesis  he  has  borrowed 
from  Quinctilian,  who,  speaking  of  certain 
people,  says,  "  Qui  stultis  eruditi  videri  volunt; 
eruditit  atulU  videntur."  Dr.  Johnson,  also, 
whose  powerful  memory  often  helped  him  to 
his  good  things,  hurled  this  pointed  missile  at 
the  head  of  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  calling  him,  with  great  applause, 
"  A  lord  among  wits,  and  a  wit  among  lords.11 
His  lordship  had  offended  the  rugged  lexi- 
cographer, whose  barbarous  manners  in  com- 
pany Chesterfield  holds  up,  in  his  Letters  to 
his  son,  as  thin^  to  be  avoided.     The  noble- 


man afterwards  offered  to  serve  him  with  his 
patronage  in  bringing  out  the  Dictionary,  just 
as  Johnson  had  toiled  painfully,  and  often  tm- 
pran*u8y  to  Z ;  but  the  scholar  refused,  growl- 
ing out,  "When  I  have  circumnavigated  the 
world  of  the  British  language,  he  sends  a  cook- 
boat  to  tow  me  into  harbour !" 
Pope's  lines, 

"  What  woful  stuff  this  madrigal  would  be, 
In  some  starved  hackney  sonnetteer,  or  me!**  Aa* 

only  contain  the  sentiment  of  Moliere : — 

"  Tout  lee  disoours  eont  dee  sottises 
Partant  d'  un  honune  sane  edit ; 
Ce  eeraient  parolles  exquises, 
Si  c'etait  un  grand  qui  parlat" 

Moliere  adopted  it  from  the  old  Latin  poet, 
Enniua,  who  doubtless  took  it,  in  turn,  from 
Euripides ;  who  took  it  from — we  forget  what 
Pelasgian,  cotemporary  with  Japheth.  Emer- 
son seems  to  be  the  last  notability  who  has 
expressed  the  sentiment,  where  he  says  that, 
"It  adds  a  great  deal  to  the  force  of  an  opi- 
nion to  know  that  there  is  a  man  of  mark  and 
likelihood  behind  it" 

Apropos  of  Moliere.  The  words  uttered  by 
Sosie,  in  the  Amphitryon,  and  so  universally 
quoted, — 

"Le  veritable  Amphitryon 
Est  1' Amphitryon  ou  Ton  dine," — 

were  taken  from  Rotrou,  an  author  who  wrote 
before  Moliere.  Rotrou  has  almost  the  same 
expression  negatively ; — 

"  Point  d' Amphitryon,  ou  Ton  ne  dine  pas." 

Pope  takes  from  Cowley  in  the  following, — 

"For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  sealots  fight; 
He  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right" 

Cowley  has  it : 

"  His  faith  perhaps  in  some  nice  tenets  might 
Be  wrong;  his  lift,  Fm  sure,  was  in  the  right** 

Pope,  in  the  line, 

M Is  It  a  crime  In  heaven  to  love  too  well?" 

imitates  Crashawe's  couplet : 

"And  I— what  is  my  crime f  I  cannot  tell, 
Unless  it  be  a  crime  to  have  loved  too  well." 

Lamartine,  in  his  Jocelyn,  has  the  same 
expression : — 

"Bet  ce  un  crime,  0  mon  Dieu,  de  trop  aimer  le  beau?" 

The  latter  calls  on  God,  with  the  character- 
istic fervour  of  France. 
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Shakespeare  has  fed  a  host  of  plagiarists. 
But  Shakespeare  plagiarised  himself,  from 
others,  yet  by  the  alohymy  of  true  genius  he 
turned  all  sorts  of  dross  into  gold,  and  em- 
bellished every  thought  he  adopted.  We  per- 
ceive Tennyson  has  pilfered  one  fine,  fanciful 
thought  of  his,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Merchant  of  Venice.    Alfred  speaks  of 

—  "A  dream 
Dreamed  by  a  happy  man,  while  the  dark  east 
Is  slowly  brightening  to  his  bridal  morn." 

Portia  says : — 

—  "Then  music  is 
As  are  those  dulcet  sounds  in  break  of  day, 
That  creep  into  the  dreaming  bridegroom's  ear, 
And  summon  him  to  marriage." 

In  Dryden's  Palemon  and  Arcite  you  are 
struck  with  the  bold  conceit  of  the  lines, 

"A  generous  ohillness  seizes  every  part, 
The  blood  flies  back  to  fortify  the  heart." 

But  look  for  it  in  Shakespeare ;  it  must  be 
found  in  that  storehouse  of  all  sentiment 
Warwick,  in  Henry  VI.,  says: — 

u  Oft  hare  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost 
Of  ashy  semblanoe,  meagre,  pale,  and  bloodless, 
Being  all  descended  to  the  labouring  heart, 
Which,  in  the  conflict  that  it  holds  with  death, 
Attracts  the  tame  for  axdanct  'gainst  the  enemy." 

The  military  figure  of  Shakespeare's  musical 
lines,— 

44  Beauty's  ensign  yet 
Is  crimson  on  her  lips  and  in  her  cheeks, 
And  Death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there,"— 

is  closely  imitated  by  Chamberlain  in  his  Phar- 
ronidas, — 

"The  rose  had  lost 
His  ensign  In  her  cheeks;  and  tho'  it  cost 
Pains  nigh  to  death,  the  lily  had  alone 
Set  his  pale  banners  up." 

Milton  says  of  philosophy,  that  it  is 

« As  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute." 

Byron,  in  Love's  Labour  Lost,  says  of  love, 
that  it  is 

"  As  sweet  and  musical 

As  bright  Apollo's  lute,  strung  with  his  hair." 

But  it  would  be  an  endless  task  to  note  every- 
thing that  has  been  stolen  from  the 'Swan's 
Jvmier— or  dung-hill,  as  Voltaire  calls  it — with 
such  an  air  of  superiority !  Shakespeare  is 
more  like  a  Coliseum, 

"From  whose  mass 

Walls,  palaces,  half  cities,  have  been  reared;" 


from  whom  many  makers  and  builders  have 
quarried  their  materials. 

Lord  Byron,  (whom  we  have  just  quoted,) 
seems,  for  all  that  scornful  way  of  his,  to  have 
poached  in  some  measure  on  the  manors  of 
others.  He  has,  indeed,  said  in  one  of  his 
letters,  that  pretensions  to  originality  are  ludi- 
crous; but,  like  Shakespeare,  he  commutes 
everything  he  adopts.  He  turns  with  fine 
effect  into  the  Childe  Harold  stanza,  Filicaja's 
celebrated  sonnet  on  Italy : — 

"Italia,  Italia,  o  tu  oui  fro  la  sorte,"  Ac. 

Italia,  0  Italia,  thou  who  hast 
The  fatal  gift  of  beauty,  Ac 

Also  that  stanza,  in  the  first  canto  of  Bon 
Juan— the  most  delightful  of  its  kind,  cer- 
tainly, in  the  language — paraphrased  from 
what  is  supposed  to  be  the  Greek  of  Sappho: — 

"0  Hesperus,  thou  bringest  all  good  things; 

Home  to  the  weary,  to  the  hungry,  cheer; 
To  the  young  bird  the  parent's  brooding  wings; 

The  welcome  stall  to  the  o'erlaboured  steer; 
Whatever  of  peace  about  our  hearthstone  clings, 

Whate'er  our  household  gods  protect  of  dear, 
Is  gathered  round  us  by  thy  look  of  rest; 
Thou  bringest  the  child,  too,  to  the  mother's  breast" 

Byron  had  an  exquisite  sense  of  the  graoeful 
in  Anglo-Saxon ;  and  he  has  sweetly  rendered 
into  our  tongue  and  into  our  feelings,  as  it 
were,  the  rural  and  household  charm  of  this 
old  fragment  The  following  sentiment  in  the 
second  canto  of  Childe  Harold, — 

*  A  thousand  years  scarce  serve  to  form  a  state, 
An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust,"— 

is  taken  from  a  passage  in  Muratori's  Annals, 
to  wit: — "Cento  si  richieggono  ad  edificare; 
un  solo  basta  per  distruggere  tutto."  The 
lines  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  canto, — 

"For  I  am  as  a  weed 
Flung  from  the  rock,  on  ocean's  foam  to  sail 
Where'er  the  surge  may  sweep,  or  tempests  breath  pre- 
rail,"— 

strongly  resemble  Horace's, 

"Quo  me  cunque  raptt,  tempestas  deJeror  hospes.* 
In  the  Prophecy  of  Dante  he  says : — 

"Many  are  poets  who  hare  neyer  penned 
Their  inspiration— and  perhaps  the  best" 

Wordsworth  has  the  same  sentiment : — 

"0  many  are  the  poets  that  are  sown 
By  nature,"  Ac 

But  Bacon,  whose  thoughts  had  something  of 
the  universality  of  Shakespeare's,  said  the 
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same  before  either  of  them.  In  his  lines  on 
the  death  of  Eirke  White,  Lord  Byron  has 
employed  a  very  long-desoended  simile — about 
the  dying  eagle, — 

•Twaa  thine  own  genius  gave  the  final  blow; 
80  the  struck  eagle,  stretched  upon  the  plain, 
No  more  thro*  rolling  cloud*  to  soar  again, 
Viewed  his  own  feathers  on  the  fatal  dart, 
And  winged  the  shaft  that  quirered  in  his  heart 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  hut  keener  far  to  feel 
He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impelled  the  steel.'* 

Two  other  lines  finish  the  simile ;  from  which 
it  would  appear  the  young  poet  made  the 
most  of  his  plagiarism,  and  treated  his  bird 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  English  M.  P., 
who,  speaking  grandly  and  at  length  of  the 
phoenix,  gave,  as  Sheridan  said,  "a  poul- 
terer's description  of  it."  Waller  made  use  of 
this  simile  before  Byron,  and  Eschylus  before 
Waller.  We  cannot  lay  our  pen  on  the  places 
where  they  use  it  Moore,  in  his  poem  of 
"  Corruption,"  has  been  at  the  eagle  too,  and 
employing  the  selfsame  simile,  but  in  a  single 
judicious  couplet : — 

"Like  a  young  eagle  who  has  lent  his  plume 
To  fledge  the  shaft  by  which  he  meets  his  doom." 

Doubtless  this  idea,  as  well  as  most  of  those 
we  mention,  has  passed  through  more  poets' 
brains  than  we  remember,  or  have  met  with. 
Churchill  wrote, — 

"The  gods,  a  kindness  I  with  thanks  repay, 
Had  formed  me  of  another  sort  of  clay;" 

before  Byron  said,  in  the  fourth  canto  of 
Childe  Harold, 

"I  am  not  altogether  of  such  clay 
As  rots  into  the  souls  of  those  whom  I  survey." 

In  the  epithet  he  has  applied  to  Galileo — "the 
starry  Galileo" — he  was  anticipated  by  Ovid, 
who  calls  one  of  his  friends  Sidereus  Pedo.  In 
his  Island,  which  we  think  the  most  genial 
and  pleasing  of  all  his  poems,  and  one  written 
with  the  most  careless  ease,  apparently,  occur 
the  lines, 

a  To-morrow  for  the  mooa  we  depart, 
But  not  to-night— to-night  is  for  the  heart" 

This  sentiment  seems  to  be  that  expressed  in 
Horace's  Ode  to  Manutius  Plancus : — 


M  Nunc  vino  pelttte  c 
Cras  ingens  iterahimus  eouor." 

Now  drown  your  cares  in  wine, 

To-morrow  we  shall  traverse  the  great  brine. 

Talking  of  Horace — it  strikes  us  that  we  find 
a  sentiment  of  Hamlet's  very  nearly  expressed 
in  the  Ode  to  Venus,  third  book,— 


"Me  nee  femina,  nee  puer, 
Jam  nee  spes  animi  credula  mutul, 
Nee  oertare  jurat  mero." 

The  dreamy  Dane  says  :— 

"Man  delights  not  me,  nor  woman  neither,"  Ac. 

And  Tommy  Moore  seems  to  have  caught  an 
idea  from  the  Ode  to  Melpomene : — 

"To turn  mnnerls  hoc  tui  est, 

Quod  monstror  digito  prtetereuntium 
Roma  fidioen  lyraa. 
Quod  spiro  et  placeo  (si  placeo)  tuum  est" 

In  the  song,  Dear  Harp  of  my  Country,  Moore 
sings : — 

"  If  the  songs  of  the  patriot  soldier  or  lover 

Have  throbbed  at  our  lay,  'twas  thy  glory  alone; 
I  was  hut  as  the  wind  passing  carelessly  over, 
And  all  the  wild  sweetness  I  waked  was  thy  own." 

The  Irish  poet,  with  that  fanciful  and  figura- 
tive genius  of  his,  has  raised  the  thought  into 
an  image,  in  a  manner  at  once  very  true  and 
very  beautiful.  In  another  of  his  songs  he 
has  the  thought  of  a  man,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  heaven,  tumbling  into  a  brook.  This  he 
took  from  the  Clerk  of  Oxenford's  Tale  in  the 
Canterbury  Pilgrims;  and  Chaucer  himself 
borrowed  it  from  the  ancients,  for  the  story  is 
told  of  the  Greek  philosopher,  Thales. 

Byron,  in  his  description  of  the  Shipwreck, 
speaks  of  one 

u  Who  begged  Pedrillo  for  an  absolution, 
Who  bid  him  go,  be  damned— in  his  confusion  1" 

This  piece  of  comedy  is  taken  from  Rabelais — 
where  Panurge,  in  the  consternation  aboard 
ship,  makes  the  very  same  reply  to  some- 
body. Rabelais  has  been  a  very  convenient 
storehouse  for  those  who  came  after  him.  He 
is  such  a  dirty  author  that  people  thought 
themselves  safe  from  the  detection  of  the 
general  eye  when  they  took  from  him,  and 
took  the  more  on  that  account  A  great  many 
of  our  current  witticisms,  proverbs,  and  say- 
ings, can  be  found  in  that  old  literary  olla 
podrida.  The  phrase  "sinews  of  war,"  mean- 
ing money,  belongs  to  Rabelais.  We  disco- 
vered it  in  Fuller  once,  and  thought  we  had 
the  font  et  origo  of  the  saying ;  but  we  soon 
found  that  the  quaint  old  fellow  stole  it  The 
lines  in  Don  Juan,  about  Donna  Inez, — 

«  Calmly  she  heard  each  calumny  that  rose, 
And  saw  his  agonies  with  such  sublimity, 
That  all  the  world  exclaimed,  what  magnanimity  1" 

contain  Swift's  sentiment, 


"When  we  are  lashed,  they  kiss  the  rod, 
Resigning  to  the  will  of  God." 
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It  is  generallj  known,  that  the  line  dedi- 
cated to  the  double  renown  of  our  Benjamin 
Franklin, — 

M  Eripuit  adojubmen  sotptnmqut  reranfrff,"— 

was  adapted  by  Turgot,  Minister  of  Finance 
to  Louis  XVI.,  from  the  following  line  in  the 
Anti-Lucretius  of  Cardinal  Polignao, — 

M  Eripuit  ooelo  falmen  Pheeboaue  sagtttas." 

But  the  expression  had  a  farther  transmigra- 
tion—an anterior  source.  It  was  first  used, 
with  a  difference,  by  Marcus  Manillas,  thus : 

«  Eripuit  Jore  falmen,  Tiresque  TonantL" 

This  comprehensive  legend,  which  so  well  be- 
comes Franklin's  scutcheon,  was  of  slow  growth. 
Its  application  was  a  felicitous  effort  of  Tur- 
gors erudite  memory.  To  a  similar  effort  on 
the  part  of  another  mere  statesman,  Lord  Nel- 
son was  indebted  for  his  motto,  Palmam  qui 
meruit  ferat.  Lord  Shelburne  remembered  the 
following  lines  of  one  of  Jortin's  naval  odes, — 

"Concurrent  paribus  cum  rations  rates; 
8pectent  Numina  ponti,  et 
Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat," 

and  pitched  on  the  last.  This  was  a  tame  sort 
of  blazon  for  so  original  a  hero.  In  fact,  his 
true  motto  is  not  on  the  coronet,  but  on  the 
poops  of  all  battle-ships,  "England-  expects 
every  man  will  do  his  duty."  Nelson  was  fa- 
mous for  reviving  in  the  strategy  of  modern 


sea-engagements,  the  famous  old  dcicplus  of  the 
Greeks — the ,"  breaking  of  the  line,"  and  lap- 
ping part  of  the  hostile  array  in  a  double  fire. 
This  was  the  very  movement  which  distin- 
tinguished  the  warfare  of  Napoleon — the  victor 
on  another  element  The  latter  practised  the 
plan  of  directing  wedge-like  columns  against 
the  enemy ;  and  in  this  lay  the  secret  of  his 
greatest  victories.  But  though  Napoleon  was 
too  much  of  an  original  to  be  a  plagiarist  in 
war,  except  in  the  sense  of  fas  est  ab  hosts  do- 
ceri,  he  would  adopt  a  great  many  sayings  and 
doings  of  others,  to  produce  the  finer  effect 
on  occasion.  One  instance  of  this  was  as 
follows.  Being  crowned  King  of  Italy,  at 
Milan,  he  took  the  Iron  Crown  of  Charlemagne 
in  his  own  hands,  and  lifting  it  to  his  head, 
said,  "  Dieu  me  Fa  donnie;  gore  a  qui  la  toucheF' 
This  epic  saying  was  plagiarised  from  a  hero 
who 

"Boiled,  biased,  destroyed,  and  was  no  more," 

before  the  Corsican's  time — to  wit,  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden.  The  impetuous  young  Swede 
wrote  under  a  map  of  the  city  of  Riga,  the 
words,  "Dieu  me  Fa  donn£et  le  diabU  ne  ms 
Foterai  pas!1*  The  last  is  by  far  the  more  em- 
phatic saying.  The  antithesis  of  it  is  so  hearty, 
so  irreverently  vigorous,  that  Napoleon's  para- 
phrase sounds  feeble  in  comparison.  Charles 
traced  the  lines  directly  from  his  feelings; 
Napoleon  used  the  words  for  the  dramatic 
effect,  which  he  cultivated  so  much  in  most 
things.     Cetera  detuni. 


MILTON. 


BT   AH  HE   0.    LYNCH. 


Oh  bard,  what  though  upon  thy  mortal  eyes 
There  fell  no  glimmering  ray  of  earthly  light, 
And  the  deep  shadow  of  eternal  night 
Shut  from  thy  gase  our  lorely  earth  and  skies, 
Tet  was  it  to  thy  spirit* s  riston  giren. 
To  gaae  upon  the  splendours  of  that  shore, 
lye  had  not  seen  nor  heart  ooneelred  before; 


Then  didst  thou,  Poet  Laureate  of  Hearen, 

Sing  of  those  oourts,  and  of  that  angel  host. 
Of  that  majestic  fiend  who  dared  In  rain, 
Who  warred  and  fell  nerer  to  rise  again; 

And  of  that  Paradise  so  early  lost, 
In  strains  "posterity  shall  not  let  die," 
In  "  thoughts  that  wander  through  Eternity.* 
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"  Wonders  are  no  more,  and  magicians  have 
now  no  power,"  is  a  common  saying  in  our 
days.  Still  there  is  a  wonder,  which  at  least 
once  comes  to  almost  every  human  heart,  with 
transforming,  with  enchanting  power.  When- 
ever it  comes,  it  comes  as  a  golden  Aurora, 
with  morning  dews  in  her  hair,  resplendent  with 
promises  of  a  sunlit  day.  To  the  heart  where 
it  comes,  all  things  become  new.  It  is  a  Pro- 
teus, and  takes  at  times  all  shapes,  but  has 
only  one  object  It  is  a  fierce  tyrant,  and  a 
meek  lamb ;  it  is  unreasonable  and  yet  full  of 
wisdom;  it  is  playful  and  wilful,  yet  full  of 
earnest  will ;  it  gives  beauty,  grace,  eloquence 
to  objects  else  devoid  thereof;  it  is  a  little 
child,  but  makes  strong  minds  bend  and  bow ; 
it  comes  as  a  baby,  but  rises  at  once  into  a 
giant ;  it  is  the  core  and  life  of  every  written 
romance,  and  the  great  romance  of  human  life 
would  be  dull  without  it  It  is,  in  fact,  its  in- 
nermost life  and  flower,  as  well  as  it  is  the 
flower  of  nature's  life.  That  wonder  and  ma- 
gician we  know  by  the  name  of  Love, 

When  earth  covers  itself  with  leaves  and 
flowers,  and  its  breath  is  all  softness  and  fra- 
grance, when  the  ocean  glistens  with  fire,  then 
the  wonder  works  in  them ;  when  the  flowers 
are  in  their  highest  beauty,  when  the  corn  and 
the  grass  put  forth  their  silk,  and  their  tassels 
smoke  in  the  breeze,  then  the  wonder  works  in 
them ;  when  the  birds  array  themselves  in  their 
gayest  plumage  and  begin  their  songs,  when 
the  bear  and  the  lion  moan  as  doves,  and  the 
tiger  roars  in  wild  tenderness,  then  they  feel 
the  touch  of  the  magician.  When  man  and 
woman  have  drawn  to  one  another  with  inde- 
scribable charm,  then  the  charmer  is  working 
in  them.  When  mankind  did  sing  (as  it  did 
once),  that  the  supreme  spirit  was  come  to  the 
soul  of  humanity,  as  a  bridegroom  to  the  bride, 
to  wed  her,  to  impart  unto  her  a  new  life,  then 
it  sung  of  the  wonder  of  wonders,  of  the  great 
romance  of  human  life — (in  which  romance  all 
other  romances  are  as  chapters  and  episodes) — 
once  accomplished  in  humanity,  and  for  ever 
to  be  renewed  in  every  human  soul. 

But  the  ancients  were  wise  when  they,  in 
human  loves,  distinguished  loves  of  several 
kinds,  and  gave  another  dignity  to  Eros  than  to 
Cupido;  and  again  another  to  several  little 
Amours,  often  very  wicked  little  good-for-no- 
things, flying  about,  laughing  and  lying,  send- 
vol.  viii.  4 


ing  out  their  arrows  at  random,  without  wisdom 
or  purpose,  always  on  the  wing,  as  the  hum- 
ming-birds, dipping  their  bills  in  the  calyces 
of  the  flowers,  just  to  drink  their  honey  and 
decamp.  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
these  mischievous  fellows  and  the  child  we 
have  spoken  of,  who  at  once  grows  up  into  a 
strong  man,  and  often  even  transforms  itself 
into  the  celestial  Eros,  who  makes  men  god- 
like, and  the  finite  infinite.  Every  time  and 
every  clime  has  erected  altars  to  that  Eros  as 
to  a  god,  indeed;  and  has  recorded  in  songs 
and  tales  the  wonders  he  wrought  Flowers 
have  grown  in  his  footsteps  on  the  broadway 
of  history,  marking  the  lonely  path  of  mortal 
lovers  with  immortal  radiance. 

Do  we  not  all  know  of  the  loves  of  Abelard 
and  Heloisa  ?  Are  they  not  ashes  long  ago,  these 
hearts,  these  loves  ?  Yet,  when  we  read  again 
their  letters,  we  feel  the  ashes  burning  on  our 
throbbing  hearts.  By  their  glow,  they  glow 
anew.  And  Laura  and  Petrarca,  Dante  and 
Beatrice — do  we  not  all  treasure  the  memories 
of  these  pure  and  constant  loves,  transforming 
men  into  angels,  and  this  mortal  life  into  a  poem 
of  immortal  beauty  ?  And  if  we  look  farther 
up,  on  our  globe,  towards  that  cold  Scandinavia, 
where  the  aurora  borealis  dances  round  the 
snow-clad  earth,  we  will  hear  among  the  old 
songs  most  precious  to  the  people,  the  loves  of 
Sigurd  and  Brunhilda,  of  Hagbard  and  Signe, 
and  we  will  see  the  flames  of  the  funeral  piles 
which  consumed  these  true  lovers,  reflected  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Northmen,  as  fire  of  their 
fire,  life  of  their  life.  These  passion-flowers, 
these  grandifloras  of  the  human  heart,  float 
down  the  stream  of  time,  from  age  to  age,  ever 
young,  ever  fresh,  commanding  our  respect, 
our  tears,  making  our  hearts  bleed  and  beat 
anew  for  hearts  and  sorrows  bleeding  even  cen- 
turies ago. 

But  there  is  in  that  old  North,  so  rich  in 
love  and  legends,  a  love  story,  an  old  tradition, 
which  seems  to  me  even  more  powerful  than 
those  glowing  tragic  songs.  It  is  written  in 
prose,  and  in  few  words.     It  is  as  follows : 

"  When  Nanna  (the  wife  of  Baldar  the  good) 
saw  her  deceased  husband  on  the  burning  ship 
which  was  to  be  his  funeral  pile,  her  heart 
burst"* 


•  Snorro  Sturleson't  Edd*. 
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And  with  that  simple  story,  we  hate  drawn 
nearer  to  the  lore-stories  of  our  times.  Lore 
is  now  no  more,  as  in  former  ages,  clad  in  ar- 
mour, in  fiery  passion  maddened  by  impedi- 
ments, pursuing  its  coarse  with  sword  and 
flames.  A  gentler  spirit  has  breathed  oyer 
earth,  breathes  in  human  breasts.  Gentler, 
yes;  but  not  less  true,  not  less  strong  and 
tender.  What  in  former  ages  was  most  vital, 
most  deep  in  love,  exists  now  as  then,  yea, 
may  be  said  to  be  the  chief  love  of  our  days. 
And  to-day,  as  in  the  days  of  Hagbard  and 
Signe,  the  lover  not  overcome  by  twenty  strong 
men,  will  be  bound  by  a  single  hair  of  his  mis- 
tress's head ;  to-day,  as  in  the  days  of  Baldar 
and  Nanna,  the  heart  of  the  loving  wife  will  not 
complain,  but  burst  when  her  true  love  and 
husband  is  taken  from  her  by  evil  powers. 

We  think,  in  fact,  that  love  in  our  times  has 
deepened,  become  more  spiritualised  and  pure. 
Passion  becomes  affection,  tenderness,  and 
flowers  in  the  domestic  affections,  converting 
homes  into  earthly  paradises,  and  making 
man's  mind  more  and  more  fit  for  the  paradise 
of  heaven. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  development  of  love 
within  married  life  is  the  chief  romance  of  our 
days,  as  well  as  it  unquestionably  is  one  of  the 
highest  problems  of  human  life.  Then  the 
crown  of  love  is  not  perfeot  without  the  gem  of 
constancy. 

There  is  in  Sweden  a  flower  generally  called 
4 'old  love."  Its  flowers  are  white  and  elegant, 
its  leaves  and  whole  structure  of  the  most  re- 
fined delicacy  and  graoe ;  it  is  of  long  life,  and 
keeps  fresh  even  under  the  snow.  And  we 
have  seen  there,  as  well  as  here,  old  couples 
where  the  love,  symbolized  in  the  plant,  was 
all  real,  where  the  grace  and  charm  of  love 
flowered  as  fresh  and  charming  as  ever  be- 
tween mate  and  mate,  in  a  thousand  instances, 
and  gave  reality  to  the  fable  of  that  beautiful 
old  couple,  to  whom  the  gods  came  as  guests, 
and  who,  on  their  prayer  not  to  survive  one 
another,  received  the  gift  of  immortal  union. 

It  was  such  loves  that  the  great  English 
bard  had  in  view  when  he  sang : 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 

Admit  impediments.    Love  Is  not  love 
Which  alien  when  It  alteration  find*, 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove: 

0  no;  It  is  an  erer-flxed  mark, 

That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken; 
It  Is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark, 

Whoee  worth's  unknown,  although  his  height  be  taken. 
Love  *b  not  time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 

Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  oome; 
Lore  alters  not  with  bis  brief  hours  and  weeks, 

But  bears  It  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 
If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  prored, 

1  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  torod.* 

•  Shakespeare's  Sonnets. 


It  was  such  a  marriage  which  the  Swedish 
seer  (Swedenborg)  saw  in  one  of  his  visions, 
and  describes  so : 

"  I  saw  a  chariot  driving  in  the  upper  sky, 
through  the  pure  morning  air.  It  seemed  to 
me  at  first  that  but  one  individual,  radiant 
and  beautiful,  was  sitting  in  it;  but  as  the 
vision  drew  nearer,  I  saw  that  they  were  two, 
man  and  woman,  sitting  side  by  side.  They 
seemed  full  of  happiness,  and  so  beautiful  that 
it  seemed  to  me  they  hardly  could  become  more 
so.  But  when  they  turned  to  one  another,  they 
began  to  radiate,  as  if  covered  all  over  with 
jewels,  and  became  so  resplendent  and  beauti- 
ful that  I  could  hardly  bear  their  sight,  and 
again  the  two  seemed  to  mingle  into  one,  and 
to  be  one  single  individual,  all  shining  with 
light." 

There  are  minds  who  are  born,  as  it  were, 
married,  born  double;  there  are  also  minds 
born  single  and  to  a  single  life,  (so  it  seems  to 
me,  and  so  I  believe,)  as  well  as  there  is  in 
the  firmament  above  us  double  stars  always 
revolving  round  one  another,  and  single  stars 
revolving  about  their  own  axes  and  the  great 
central  sun,  who  leads  and  inspires  all,  both 
double  and  single  stars.  And  if  they  are  not 
inspired  by  that  central  sun,  life,  Eros,  call  it 
how  you  will,  they  are  nothing,  and  are  lost  in 
the  abyss  of  space. 

It  is  charming  to  think  that  in  every  vale,  in 
every  village  of  this  our  earth,  we  may  find 
loves  and  lives  corresponding  with  the  pictures 
of  the  poet  and  the  seer,  and  that  every  one  of 
the  little  homes  we  see  on  the  banks  of  our 
rivers  and  lakes,  or  in  the  shelter  of  our 
forests,  may  harbour  the  god  we  have  spoken 
of,  the  immortal  Eros. 

I  love  to  hear  love  stories,  and  I  love  to  tell 
them.  Then,  apart  from  the  interest  they  have 
for  the  human  heart,  they  have  always  some- 
thing new,  something  fresh  and  original  about 
them,  which  puts  to  shame  the  old  saying  of 
Solomon,  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun.  With  every  new  love  some  new  incidents, 
some  new  combinations  come  up.  There  is 
a  fresh  breeze  over  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea ; 
in  the  desert  a  fountain  gushes  forth ;  and  under 
the  snow  of  the  Arctic  circle  the  Noma  Borealis 
is  born.* 

We  should  more  look  to  these  everyday 
wonders.  And  I  believe  that  if  everybody, 
(who  is  anybody,  that  is,  a  true  human  mind,) 
would  fairly  and  truly  tell  us  his  own  love- 
story,  (be  it  that  of  earthly  or  heavenly  love,) 
we  would  have  a  great  deal  more  good  and 
truly  original  novels  than  now  are  to  be  found 
in  the  world. 


•  A  little  beautiful  and  rare  flower,  of  the  family  of  the 
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If  I  now  proceed  to  make  you  acquainted 
with  some  love  stories  oat  of  real  life  in  my 
own  country,  it  is  in  hope  of  hearing  some  of 
yours  again,  and  so  to  make  us  feel  our  autumn 
and  winter  fires  more  genial,  and  make  us  more 
desire  our  union  round  one  common  central  fire 
— whose  name  I  shall  not  tell.  Then  in  this 
far-off  land  you  will  find,  as  well  as  here,  all 
the  several  loves  I  have  spoken  of, — the  playful 


child  growing  into  a  strong  man,  the  little, 
wicked,  good-for-nothing  Amorinos,  and  the 
heavenly  Eros,  making  the  heart  of  man  and  his 
love,  too  big  for  this  little  bit  of  space  and  time, 
and  thereby  prophesying  their  immortality.  I 
will  begin  with  the  good-for-nothings,  and  at 
the  same  time  introduce  to  you  an  old  friend  of 
mine,  who  will  -tell  us  his  story. 

(To  be  given  in  the  next  number.) 


THE  COTTER'S  SATURDAY  NIGHT. 


BT  THE  REV.  ROBERT  DAVIDSON,  D.D. 


"From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's  grandeur  springs, 
That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered  abroad." 

Buiss. 


I  lovb  the  Ayrshire  ploughman,  strong  and  bright, 
As  his  own  share  that  spared  the  daisy's  blush : 
What  peals  of  merriment  tumultuous  rush 
At  thought  of  Tarn  and  Alloway's  wild  night, 
The  drouthy  skellum,  and  his  maudlin  fright! 
Pensive  the  strain,  and  soft  as  evening's  hush, 
When  Highland  Mary  bids  the  teardrop  gush, 


Or  Nature's  praise  inspires  a  mild  delight. 
Nor  less  to  memory  dear  the  charming  scene 

Of  the  douce  Cotter's  modest,  happy  home; 
The  patriarch's  lyart  locks  and  reverent  mien, 

The  artless  anthem,  and  the  sacred  tome, 
A  Household  Altar,  with  a  glory  sheen 

That  seldom  gilds  the  proud  cathedral's  dome. 
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GEORGE  N.  BRIGGS,  GOVERNOR  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 


BY     JOHN    8TARTWBLL,     1BQ. 


Wi  sometimes  pause  in  oar  rural  walks  to 
gaze  upon  a  birch  tree,  whose  parent  seed 
happened  to  fall  upon  the  top  of  a  huge  rock. 
It  found  there  a  little  soil,  but  as  it  grew,  it 
felt  as  if  it  must  hare  more  or  perish.  So  it 
sent  its  roots  down  oyer  the  cold  rock  till  they 
reached  the  earth,  which  they  pierced,  and 
thence  drew  up  nutriment.  The  leaves  of  the 
tree  are  beautifully  green,  and  its  tall  form 
lifts  its  head  high  up  above  the  surrounding 
trees,  and  it  seems  as  if  its  very  difficulties 
gave  it  strength,  symmetry,  and  beauty.  One 
would  think  that,  even  if  decision  and  energy 
could  give  it  life,  it  must  be  dwarfish  in  its 
proportions,  and  that  the  coarse  feelers,  and 
the  feelers  alone,  would  claim  our  admiration. 
But  a  more  graceful  tree  stands  not  in  the 
forest 

George  N.  Briggs,  the  present  chief  magis- 
trate of  Massachusetts,  was  of  humble,  but 
honourable  parentage.  His  education  was 
obtained  in  one  of  those  little  sohoolhouses 
which  the  traveller  finds  once  in  a  mile  or  two 
through  the  State;  in  which  every  child  is 
welcome.  His  parents  were  unable  to  give 
him  anything  more  than  the  elements  of  edu- 
cation. He  then  went  into  a  mechanic's  shop 
to  learn  a  trade,  and  little  more  is  known  of 


his  early  history,  till  he  emerged,  and  entered 
the  bar  in  Berkshire,  a  fair-dealing,  honoura- 
ble, and  frank-hearted  young  lawyer.  In  New 
England  the  question  is  never  asked  whether  a 
man  has  money  and  friends,  but,  "What  is 
he  ?  what  can  he  do  f  what  is  his  character  ?" 
Young  Briggs  made  no  sudden  strides  to- 
wards fame  or  popularity.  But  he  possessed 
certain  natural  endowments  of  which  he  made 
the  best  possible  use.  There  was  nothing 
striking  about  him.  He  had  not  the  deci- 
sion which  says,  "I  will  be  heard,  I  will 
be  felt,  I  will  be  great,  and  the  world  shall 
feel  my  power,"  but  his  is  the  decision 
which  says,  "  I  will  do  right,  I  will  be  honour- 
able, I  will  be  kind  and  sympathizing  with 
all."  No  one  was  too  poor,  too  low,  or  too 
much  despised  to  receive  from  him  a  cordial 
shake  of  the  hand,  a  word  of  kindness,  a 
glance  of  pity,  or  an  attentive  ear  to  the  sor- 
rows of  the  desolate  heart;  and  this  he  did,  not 
because  he  sought  for  popularity,  but  because 
he  could  not  help  it — it  was  his  nature.  At 
the  foundation  of  a  character  that  can  rise, 
and  sustain  itself  so  long  and  so  highly,  there 
must  undoubtedly  be  great  decision ;  but  the 
overflowings  of  a  kind  heart,  in  his  case,  are 
so  abundant,  that  they  conceal  all  the  iron  of 
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his  decisiveness.  It  is  not  the  engine  crying, 
"Lot  me  feed  on  Are,  and  I  will  make  the 
earth  tremble  under  my  tread,"  bat  the  roioe 
of  the  gentle  dew  that  says,  "  In  heat  or  oold 
you  will  always  find  me  in  my  place,  refreshing 
the  lowliest  herb  as  well  as  the  rarest  flower." 
In  personal  appearance  Governor  Briggs  is 
about  six  feet  high,  finely  proportioned,  natu- 
ral and  dignified  in  his  movements,  and  in  his 
countenance  there  beams  unoonoealable  bene- 
volence. Whether  in  solemn  repose,  as  when 
some  great  question  occupies  his  thoughts; 
whether  illumined  in  publio  speaking,  or  when 
kindling  with  smiles  while  entertaining  his 
friends  in  the  social  cirole,  it  is  the  same 
sweet,  open  face,  whioh  no  one  can  see  with- 
out loving.  His  dress  is  plain,  to  a  proverb, 
yet  without  affectation.  In  the  great  military 
parades  it  is  amusing,  nay  it  is  a  sublime, 
sight  to  see  Boston  Common  waving  with 
plumes  and  flags,  and  the  officers  in  uniforms 
unsurpassed  in  riohness,  surrounding  the  Go- 
vernor in  his  plain  citizen's  dress,  without  an 
ornament  or  badge  of  any  kind  about  his  person. 
His  eye  is  mild,  though,  as  it  falls  upon  you,  it 
seems  to  look  deep,  and  it  does.  For,  next  to 
his  urbanity,  you  are  struck  with  his  power  of 
reading  men.  Perhaps  this  is  his  great  power. 
It  seems  to  be  intuitive  with  him,  and  it  is  so 
wonderful  that  we  have  sometimes  felt  that  it 
must  be  another  sense.  Seldom,  we  believe, 
does  he  make  a  mistake.  Not  that  he  shoots 
the  moment  the  bushes  move,  but  he  never 
shoots,  to  use  a  sportsman's  phrase,  without 
bagging  the  game.  Added  to  this  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  Governor  Briggs  has  remark- 
able powers  of  conversation.  With  a  memory 
whose  hooks  are  steel,  he  never  forgets  an 
anecdote,  never  tells  it  in  the  wrong  place  or 
time,  and  never  breaks  off  its  point  We  have 
never  met  an  individual  who  oan  throw  a 
richer  charm  over  a  circle  of  friends  than  he. 
Tet  he  never  repeats  an  anecdote  which  oan 
wound  the  feelings  of  any  human  being,  and  if 
the  story  can  make  himself  the  ludicrous  ob- 
ject, he  never  spares.  As  a  public  speaker 
his  voice  is  mild  and  sweet,  his  ideas  always 
appropriate  and  interesting,  his  gestures  good, 
and  his  heart  is  so  much  in  his  theme  that  he 
is  often  very  powerful  We  have  said  he  has 
a  heart  of  kindness.  It  is  real  with  him.  No 
funeral  among  his  neighbours  is  so  humble,  no 
siok  one  so  unworthy,  that  he  is  kept  away. 
The  poor  man,  black  or  white,  virtuous  or 
wicked,  feels  that  "  Mr.  Briggs  is  a  nice,  kind 
man,"  and  will  go  to  him  with  his  troubles. 
No  one  ever  asked  a  favour  of  him  without 
feeling  that  he  was  the  one  who  had  the  en- 
joyment, if  it  was  in  his  power  to  bestow  it, 
and  no  one  ever  turned  away  empty,  when  it 
was  in  his  power  to  grant  the  favour. 


The  reader  is  prepared  to  believe  that  Gover- 
nor Briggs  is  an  exceedingly  popular  man.  We 
have  never  known  a  publio  man  more  univer- 
sally so.  The  foundations  of  this  popularity 
are  honesty  and  benevolence.  If  appointments 
are  to  be  made,  he  not  unfrequently  confers 
them  on  those  who  politically  oppose  him. 
And  men  have  been  set  up  as  candidates 
against  him  who  were  enjoying  some  of  the 
richest  offices  in  the  state,  and  bestowed  by 
his  hand.  Judges,  and  officers  of  almost  all 
ranks,  being  suitable  men  for  the  office,  are 
hardly  less  likely  to  receive  an  appointment 
from  him,  because  they  differ  in  politics. 
While  uniform  and  decided  in  his  own  political 
sentiments,  he  is  no  partisan,  and  carries  no 
war  of  extermination  against  those  who  are  not 
with  him.  The  common  people  almost  worship 
Governor  Briggs.  He  is  from  them,  he  is  with 
them,  he  is  one  of  them.  Conscientious  in  the 
belief  that  intoxicating  liquors  are  the  cause 
of  immense  mischief  and  misery,  and  that 
every  man  of  influence  ought  to  use  that  influ- 
ence against  them,  he  has  never  swerved  from 
the  total  abstinence  principle,  whether  at  Wash- 
ington, Boston,  at  home,  or  in  the  Governor's 
chair;  and  has  never  negleoted  the  opportu- 
nity of  being  a  most  eloquent  advocate  of 
temperance. 

When  oalled  to  perform  a  duty  which  clashes 
with  his  feelings,  he  never  flinches.  We  all 
know  that  he  was  receiving  by  the  bushel 
letters,  petitions,  and  papers  in  reference  to 
the  late  Webster  case  in  Boston;  and  some 
said  it  was  not  in  human  nature  to  resist  the 
appeals  and  influence  whioh  were  used  to 
affect  his  decision,  but  those  who  understood 
Governor  Briggs  knew  that  Old  Greylook, 
under  whose  shadows  he  was  cradled,  would 
move  as  soon,  and  yet  we  all  knew  that  no 
heart  on  earth  could  feel  more  deeply  the  pain 
of  doing  his  duty. 

Whoever  visits  the  Governor  will  find  him,  a 
little  out  on  the  sunset  side  of  the  beautiful  vil- 
lage of  Pittsfield,  in  a  modest  brick  house,  built 
by  a  good  New  England  deacon  for  his  own  home, 
with  no  pretensions  of  any  kind  above  his  neigh- 
bours. His  little  farm  is  managed  by  John,  the 
Irishman,  and  the  one-horse  cart.  And  whoever 
calls  on  him  will  go  away  with  the  feeling  that 
the  MAN  is  something  higher  than  office  or  po- 
litical station.  We  believe  that  he  loves  the 
approbation  of  his  fellow-citisens,  and  it  would 
not  be  human  not  to ;  but  we  believe  that  it  is 
principle,  not  ambition,  that  governs  his  life. 
He  has  demonstrated  that  a  man  may  be  con- 
scientiously, and  strictly,  and  consistently,  a 
religious  man,  without  losing  influence  or 
office;  nay,  that  his  generation  will  place 
more  confidence  in  him  on  that  account. 

It  Governor  Brigg*  a  great  man  t 
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We  reply,  that  must  depend  entirely  on  your 
standard  of  greatness.  If  to  rise  up,  unedu- 
cated, self-made,  in  a  district  of  eighty  thou- 
sand people,  second  to  none  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  for  intelligence  and  virtue,  and  to  repre- 
sent that  people  and  district  in  Congress  for 
twelve  years  consecutively,  and  then  dropped 
because  he  would  serve  no  longer;  if  to  be 
elected  to  the  chair  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  old  Bay  State  nearly  half  a  score  of  years, 
and  still  the  commonwealth  demands  that  he 
retain  the  post ;  if  to  pass  through  some  of  the 
most  trying  scenes  a  magistrate  can  possibly 
encounter,  without  a  reproach  or  the  shadow  of 
blame  resting  on  him;  if  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  a  great  and  intelligent  state,  whose 
credit  in  Europe  is  higher  than  that  of  any 
state  or  nation  in  the  world,  and  yet  never  to 
have  made  a  mistake  which  can  be  quoted 
against  him;  if  in  every  position  in  which 
you  have  ever  found  him,  he  does  well,  exceed- 
ingly well ; — if  to  do  all  this  is  to  be  great,  then 
Governor  Briggs  is  a  great  man.  There  is  not, 
to  be  sure,  any  one  trait  or  angle  of  character 
that  juts  out  more  prominently  than  the  rest ; 
but  there  is  a  combined  simplicity,  dignity,  and 
symmetry,  that  makes  up  a  great  oharaoter. 
He  is  like  a  monument,  in  which  you  see  no 


one  stone  remarkable  for  size  and  colour,  but 
as  a  whole,  you  feel  that  it  is  beautifully  sym- 
metrical, and  will  be  admired  for  a  long  time 
to  come 

And  if  Mr.  Briggs  may  go  through  life,  and 
go  down  to  his  grave,  with  his  present  noble 
character,  we  feel  sure  that  many  will  rise  up 
and  call  him  blessed,  and  his  memory  will  ever 
linger  in  the  Bay  State  as  something  to  be 
honoured,  loved,  and  imitated. 

We  love  to  present  to  the  young  men  of  our 
country  an  example  so  worthy  of  imitation, — 
which  demonstrates  so  conclusively  that  under 
our  institutions  no  poor  boy,  in  the  vale  of 
poverty,  need  have  a  moment's  hesitation  in 
fixing  his  mark  high,  with  the  certainty  that 
it  depends  on  himself  alone  to  say  what  he 
will  be.  Let  him  say  that  whatever  duty 
comes  before  him,  however  humble,  he  will 
meet  it  cheerfully  and  perform  it  well ;  that 
he  will  not  wait  for  great  occasions  in  which 
he  may  achieve  some  great  deed,  but  will  do 
the  first  and  the  second  and  every  duty  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Let  him  remem- 
ber that  it  depends  on  himself  whether  he  shall 
be  respected  or  not ;  and  that  a  course  of  well- 
doing will  most  assuredly  be  rewarded  with 
respect  and  with  honours. 


LIFE  OP  MAN  AND  OP  THE  TEAR. 

JANUABY. 

BT   H1HBI1TT1    A.   HADBT. 


(See  Engraving  In  front) 

"Fall  knee-deep  lie*  the  winter  now, 

And  the  winter  winds  ere  wearily  "tghfag- 
Toll  je  the  church-bells  sed  end  slow, 
And  treed  softly,  end  speak  low, 
For  the  old  year  lies  a  dying. 

Old  year,  yon  most  not  die! 
Ton  came  to  ns  so  readily, 
You  stayed  with  ns  so  steadily, 
Old  year,  yon  mast  not  die  I* 


Tram*  is  a  melancholy  spell  thrown  around 
the  parting  hours  of  the  year  that  few  care  to 
resist.  As  we  sit,  musingly  conjuring  up  the 
■changing  scenes  that  marked  its  progress,  we 
recognise  more  vividly  the  onward  march  of 
time.  The  interval  seems  so  brief  since,  twelve 
months  gone  by,  we  visioned  forth  a  thousand 
schemes  for  the  coming  year,  that  mock  us  in 
the  memory  of  their  unfulfilment  We  have 
grown  older,  much  older  perchance,  if  "we 
count  time  by  heart-throbs;"  it  may  be  we 
have  lost  something  of  enthusiasm,  of  truth- 
fulness, of  undoubting  faith. 


"Lost  the  dream  of  Doing, 

And  the  other  dream  of  Done ; 

The  first  spring  in  the  pursuing, 
The  first  hope  in  the  Begun, 

First  recoil  from  tneompletlon, 
In  the  face  of  what  is  won." 

At  such  a  time,  well  may  mournful  memories 
exclude  all  lighter  feelings, — 

M  Thoughts  that  the  soul  has  kept 

In  silence  and  apart ; 
And  voices  we  hare  pined  to  hear, 

Through  many  a  long  and  lonely  day, 
Oome  back  upon  the  dreaming  ear, 

From  grerelands  far  away; 
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And  gleams  look  forth  of  spirit  eye*, 
like  itan  along  the  darkening  skits!" 

And  while  the  heart  heaves  with  the  fond 
yearning  for  that  which  cannot  be  recalled, — 

"For  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  Is  dead, 
And  never  oomas  back,"— 

for  the  pore  ideal  of  youth,  half  forgotten  in 
the  selfish  aims,  the  harassing  cares  of  daily 
experience,  while  the 

"Breast,  like  echo's  haunted  hall, 
Is  filled  with  murmurs  of  the  pasty 

Ere  yet  its  'gold  was  dim,'  and  all 
Its  'pleasant  things'  laid  waste! 

From  whose  sweet  windows  nei 

May  look  the  sunny  soul  of  yore!" 

Eren  then  the  belle  ring  out  joyously  to  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  the  New  Year !  But  vainly 
do  they  chime  a  merry  tune,  for  there  are 
strangely  mournful  echoes  sounding  ever  and 
anon  through  their  gladness,  and  the  night- 
wind  sighs  a  requiem  that  finds  a  sympathetic 
response  in  our  own  spirits. 

The  old  year  has  been  gathered  to  the  se- 
pulchre of  Meted  Time,  and  in  the  welcome  we 
giro  to  the  new,  sprang  phoenix-like  from  the 
ashes  of  its  predecessors,  Memory  stands  side 
by  side  with  Hope,  and  chastens  the  joy  with 
which  we  greet  the  untried  future.  It  was  a 
custom  with  the  Jews,  when  they  built  their 
houses,  to  leave  some  part  unfinished,  thus 
commemorating  the  ruin  and  desolation  of 
their  city.  "Not  that  they  therefore  built 
the  less,  nor  the  less  cheerfully,  but  that  in 
the  midst  of  their  very  amplest  accommoda- 
tions they  preserved  a  perpetual  and  salutary 
reference  to  the  evil  of  their  condition,  as  a 
useful  check  to  mere  worldliness." 

Give  full  scope  to  the  tender  sadness  of  the 
hour ;  but  if  it  bringeth  only  hopeless  repinings, 
time's  lesson  hath  been  vainly  taught  Let  it 
be  sanctified  by  calm  reflection,  by  high  com- 
munion, by  the  firm  resolve  to  do,  to 

"Act  in  the  Hying  present, 
Heart  within,  and  God  overhead;" 

to  throw  aside  and  for  ever  the  cumbrous 
weakness  of  procrastination ;  to  learn  fully  to 
estimate  the  meaning  of  the  little  word  now. 

"The  crisis  of  man's  destiny  is  now,  a  still  recurring 
danger."  -  * 

y 
Ever  will  the  records  of  past  years  be  marked 

by  a  melancholy  list  of  unfulfilled  promises, 
when  those  promises  of  the  heart  depend  not  on 
the  energy  and  will  of  to-day  working  out  suc- 
cess, but  trust  to  the  morrow  for  completion ; 
to  chance,  to  fate,  to  anything  that  may  save 
the  necessity  for  immediate  action,  "  heedless 
that  each  breath  is  burdened  with  a  bidding, 
and  every  minute  hath  its  mission."  There 
may  be  records,  too,  of  hopes  once  fondly 
cherished,  that  in  the  very  fulness  of  realiza- 
tion yielded  but  disappointment.    But  were 


they  not  "of  the  earth,  earthy,"  wanting 
strength,  wanting  truth,  wanting  love?  This 
very  disappointment — 

"These  plnlngs  that  disclose 
The  natire  soul  is  higher 
Than  what  it  chose,"— 

if  rightly  understood,  impels  us  to  a  loftier 
course. 

/  "Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers,^ 
Life  is  but  an  empty  dream  I 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 
TisVl^hings  are  not  what  they  seem.) 

"Life  Is  real !  life  is  earnest! 

And  the  grave  Is  not  its  goal. 
« Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest,' 
Was  not  spoken  of  the  soui. 

(j'Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow,; 

Is  our  destined  end  or  Wsy; 

But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 

Find  us  farther  than  to-day! 

"  Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 
f  With  a  heart  for  any  fate; ) 
Atill  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait." 

The  name  of  January  is*  beautifully  appro- 
priate for  the  first  month  of  the  year.  It  is 
derived  from  Janus,  a  Roman  deity  represented 
with  two  faces,  signifying  a  knowledge  of  the 
Future  as  well  as  the  Past 

"Old  Janus  doth  appear 
Peeping  into  the  future  year, 
With  such  a  look  as  seems  to  say, 
The  prospect  is  not  good  that  way." 

Thus,  while  haunted  "  by  the  prophetio  fear 
of  things,"  would  the  first  aspect  greet  the 
view,  but  with  more  cheerful  lookings  on— 

« The  sight, 
Better  Informed  by  clearer  light, 
Discerns  sereneness  in  that  brow 
That  all  contracted  seemed  but  now. 
His  rerersed  face  may  show  distaste, 
And  frown  upon  the  ills  are  past, 
But  that  which  this  way  looks  is  dear, 
And  smiles  upon  the  new-born  year." 

Janus  was  the  god  of  gates  and  avenues,  and 
held  a  key  in  his  right  hand  and  a  rod  in  the 
left,  symbolical  of  his  mission  to  open  and  rule 
the  year.  Sometimes  he  was  represented  with 
four  heads,  and  placed  in  a  temple  with  four 
sides,  and  three  windows  in  each,— emblems 
of  the  seasons  and  months  that  were  subject  to 
his  sway. 

The  first  of  January  was  instituted  as  a 
religions  festival  by  the  followers  of  Christ, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  oentury.  The 
practice  of  making  presents  on  that  day  was  a 
Roman  observance,  in  vogue  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  The  Druids  used  to  out  the  sacred 
mistletoe  with  a  golden  knife,  and  with  very 
imposing  ceremonies,  distribute  the  branches 
as  New  Year's  gifts.  Dates  and  figs  covered 
with  leaf  of  gold,  and  a  piece  of  money  to  pur- 
chase statues  for  deities,  were  the  usual  pre* 
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sents  made  at  that  time.  The  custom  was  much 
abased  in  later  ages,  by  kings  and  potentates 
extorting  contributions  from  their  subjects. 
Latimer  put  into  the  hands  of  Henry  VIIL  a 
New  Testament,  instead  of  a  purse  of  gold,  as 
was  expected,  with  the  leaf  doubled  down 
at  a  place  selected  with  care  for  his  edi- 
fication. 

The  exchange  of  tokens  of  affection  and 
friendship  on  this  day,  is  more  general  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  Europe  than  in  America.  In  Paris, 
where  it  is  termed,  par  excellence,  "  Le  Jour  de 
l'An,"  it  is  said  not  to  be  unusual  for  persons 
to  expend  a  fifteenth  of  their  yearly  income  in 
honour  of  the  occasion. 

There  are  evils  connected  with  this  time- 
honoured  fashion,  that  are  certainly  to  be  con- 
demned. But  it  can  be  made  the  medium  for 
the  display  of  considerate  kindness,  for  the  be- 
stowal of  favours  that  shall  be  free  from  awk- 
wardness and  oppressive  sense  of  obligation  to 
the  recipient.  And  well  hath  it  been  written, 
"  Evil  is  the  charity  that  humble th."  In  no 
way  may  true  refinement  and  delicacy  be  evi- 
denced better  than  in  the  exercise  of  liberality. 
To  give  is  not  sufficient.  To  feel  with  the  poor 
is  required,  to  yield  to  their  misfortunes  the 
meed  of  sympathy  and  respect ;  for  carelessly 
scattered  alms  win  no  blessing. 

(  "I  saw  a  beggar  In  the  street,  and  another  beggar  pitied 
him; 
Sympathy  sank  Into  hit  ton],  and  the  pitied  one  felt 

1 ) 


Anon  pa  seed  by  a  cartload*,  children  of  wealth  and 
gaiety; 

They  laughed,  and  looked  upon  the  beggar,  and  the  gal- 
lants flung  him  gold; 

He,  poor  spirit-humbled  wretch,  gathered  up  their  giving* 
with  a  curse, 

And  went  to  share  it  with  his  brother,  the  beggar  who 
had  pitied  him." 

The  annual  return  of  Christmas  week  is 
looked  forward  to  by  children  with  the  most 
unbounded  delight  It  brings  them  emancipa- 
tion from  school ;  toys  and  sweetmeats  in  end- 
less succession  within  doors,  and  happy  sports 
in  the  open  air.  There  is  no  monitory  voice 
to  check  their  glee  as  they  carelessly  cross  the 
viewless  boundary  that  separates  the  present 
from  the  past;  the  sunshine  of  their  hearts  is 
unclouded  by  a  shade  of  care.  But,  to  a  spec- 
tator predisposed  to  melancholy,  and  deter- 
mined to  find  a  theme  for  sorrowful  contempla- 
tion in  every  scene,  their  favourite  play  amid 
the  snow  is  sufficiently  suggestive.  The  mimic 
warfare,  where  brother  is  opposed  to  brother 
in  the  strife, — the  shouts  of  triumph  that  greet 
the  victor, — the  jeers  that  are  the  portion  of 
the  vanquished,  unsympathized  with  in  defeat, 
— the  building  of  their  snow  palaces,  that 
melt  before  their  sight,  a  prelude  to  the  still 
less  substantial  edifices  that  are  constructed  in 
many  a  revery  of  youth, — the  raising  of  their 
snow  kings,  and  placing  a  sceptre  in  the  hands 
of  the  puppets  of  their  own  creation ; — all  could 
be  made  to  point  a  moral,  that  those  who  run 
may  read* 


MOTHER  AND  CHILD. 


BT  XBS.  JULIA  0.  B.  DOBB. 


(See  Engraving.) 


Labt,  in  the  hours 

Of  thy  youthful  glee, 
In  thy  thoughtless  girlhood, 

When  thy  heart  was  free, 
When  thy  step  was  lightest 

In  the  masy  dance, 
And  of  bright  ones  round  thee, 

Thine  the  merriest  glance, 
Wert  thou  ever  happier  ? 

Or  than  now  more  blest, 
With  thy  sweet  babe  needing 

On  thy  snowy  breast  T 

By  full  many  a  token 

Thou  dost  answer,  Not 
Though  from  those  silent  lips 

Not  a  word  may  flow. 
By  the  serious  sweetness 

Of  thy  fair,  young  face, 
By  thine  eyes'  clear  asure, 

By  the  tender  grace 
Of  thy  fond  caresses, 

Well  we  know  thou  art 
Moving  in  the  sunlight 

Of  a  happy  heart 


Tet  oh,  fair  young  mother, 

Care  thy  guest  will  be, 
With  the  precious  treasure 

God  hath  given  thee! 
Close  beside  thy  pathway, 

Walking  evermore, 
With  a  steadfast  purpose, 

Never  known  before; 
Keeping  watch  in  darkness, 

Haunting  thee  by  day, 
Hovering  o'er  thy  pillow, 

Chasing  sleep  away  I 


Dost  thou  shrink,  young 

Wouldst  thou  turn  aside 
From  the  path  before  thee, 

Leaving  it  untried? 
Ah,  its  very  sorrows 

Shall  be  sweeter  far, 
Than  the  choicest  pleasures 

Of  thy  girlhood  were! 
What  though  care  be  near  thee? 

Love  is  nearer  still, 
Bearing  all  thy  burdens 

With  a  right  good  will  I 
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BT    MARY    BO  WITT. 


Dun  Eluhoe  rote  up  from  her  bed, 

A  little  pest  midnight  up  she  rose, 
And  "Oh,  this  dream  of  mine,"  she  said, 

"  Of  surety,  eTil  chance  foreshows. 

"  And  woe  is  me,  my  honoured  lord, 
That  yon  are  heedless  of  your  own, 

Nor  loring  thought*  to  them  award- 
But  aht  the  heart  of  man  is  stone. 

"But  eren  if  false  to  me  you  were, 
My  steadfast  heart  has  kept  its  truth ; 

And  twas  an  eTil  oounsellor, 
My  lord,  that  did  misguide  your  youth. 

"Three  years  hare  now  by  me  been  spent 

In  woe  and  watching,  since  the  day 
When  to  the  court  of  France  you  went  :— 

I  thought  not  then  of  this  delay  f 

"  TU  said  the  young  Queen  lores  you  well, 

And  scatters  favours  on  your  path ; 
Alas,  my  dream  doth  woe  foretell, 

Some  coming  woe  to  you,  some  scath." 

Thus  in  the  silence  of  the  night 

She  to  her  mournful  heart-gave  way, 
Then  turned  unto  the  pillows  white. 

Whereon  her  maiden  daughter  lay. 

"Ah  1  would,"  said  she,  "you  were  a  man, 

To  travel  far  to  cross  the  main; 
That  you  might  undertake  some  plan 

To  win  your  father  home  again! 

"  Or  would  I  were  a  childless  wife, 
Whose  lift  had  but  one  love  at  stake ; 

So  would  I  sacrifice  that  life, 
A  ransom  for  my  dear  lord's  sake." 

With  that  upsprung  young  Marmaduke, 

From  the  little  bed  whereon  he  lay ; 
"  I  hare  heard  your  words,  dear  mother,"  he  spoke, 

"And  let  me  go  to  Franoe,  I  pray! 

"I  will  up  and  ride  by  day's  first  glance, 

Will  up  and  sail  across  the  sea; 
I  will  hie  me  to  the  court  of  France, 

And  bring  my  lather  back  with  me!" 

«  Alasl"  his  mother  said,  "my  child, 
The  way  is  long  with  wood  and  wold, 

Mountain  and  sea,— a  journey  wild, 
And  thou  art  scarcely  seren  years  old!" 

"  Oh  heed  not  that,  sweet  mother !"  he  spake; 

M  And  of  my  travail  take  no  heed : 
God  will  my  Journey  prosperous  make— 

I  know  that  I  can  do  this  deed. 

"I  feel  a  strength  within  my  arm ; 

I  feel  a  strength  within  my  soul ; 
I  know  that  I  shall  take  no  harm, 

That  God  will  keep  me  through  the  whole. 


Amased,  the  mother  answered  then: 
"If  God  will  keep  thee,  all  is  right! 

Now  lie  thee  down  and  sleep  again, 
Lie  down  and  sleep  till  morning  light" 

Then  up  called  she  her  maidens  three, 

Before  the  dawning  day  begun ; 
And  up  the  three  rose  speedily, 

Much  marvelling  what  was  to  be  done. 

Dame  FJlinor  she  took  costly  silk, 

And  velvet  rich  and  cramosie, 
And  Holland  lawn,  as  white  as  milk, 

And  laid  them  all  before  the  three. 

"Now,  maidens,  let  my  will  be  done : 
A  goodly  dress  make  ye  with  care, 

Well  fitted  to  Marmaduke,  my  son, 
Such  as  a  king's  first-born  might  wear." 

And  so  they  wrought  with  mickle  thought, 
The  skilfulest  maidens  in  the  land, 

And  soon  to  an  end  their  work  was  brought ; 
Then  the  mother  took  him  by  the  hand, 

And  she  clothed  him  in  a  Holland  sark, 
The  finest  that  the  loom  could  spin, 

And  a  snow-white  collar  of  needle-work 
She  pinned  on  with  a  diamond  pin. 

His  jerkin  was  of  the  Lincoln  green, 
Short  skirted,  plaited  many  a  fold, 

And  the  belt  that  around  his  waist  was  seen 
Was  clasped  with  a  heavy  clasp  of  gold. 

Again  she  took  him  by  the  hand, 
And  thus  she  spake  to  an  ancient  Knight: 

"As  I  have  told  you,  trusty  friend, 
Be  ready  to  ride  with  morning's  light 

"And  here  Is  Marmaduke,  my  son ; 

And,  with  God's  blessing,  good  Sir  Hugh, 
Soon  as  the  matin  prayer  is  done, 

He  shall  be  ready  to  ride  with  you. 

"And  as  you  see  him  now  attired, 
In  this  fair  dress  of  Lincoln  green,— 

Which  must  by  woman  be  admired, — 
Let  him  appear  before  the  Queen. 

"What  then  shall  happen,  I  must  leave 
To  God  alone:  but  this  I  know, 

That  He  will  not  my  trust  deceive,— 
And  in  His  name  I  bid  ye  go! 


"As  to  the  journey  hard  and  long, 
I  but  repeat  what  I  have  said ; 

Still  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  young, 
And  never  yet  hath  travelled, 

"And  that  one  tender-aged  as  he 
May  haply  weary  long  ere  you  ; 

Therefore  take  rest  at  the  hostelrie 
Of  each  good  town  ye  travel  through. 
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«  And  lack  ye  time,  be  up  and*  fare 

As  soon's  ye  list  by  morning  light; 
But,  good  Sir  Hugh,  by  a  motfer's  prayer, 

Bide  never  long  nor  Late  at  night. 

•«Nor  take  a  road,  beeanm  *tis  short, 
Through  woods  remote  or  gloomy  ©bases; 

Nor  erer,  day  or  night,  resort 
To  wayside  inns  in  lonesome  places; 

"  For  'tis  well  known  that  murders  dire 
Oft  in  suoh  houses  hare  been  done ; 

Bsehew  all  danger,  nor  bring  nlgher 
To  ill  men,  than  may  be,  my  eon. 

"But  should  he  mil  stek  by  the  way,— 
May  God  forfend  suoh  woeful  need,— 

Him  to  a  holy  house  convey, 
And  hasten  back  for  me  with  speed. 

«  And  when  in  London  town  ye  be, 

Delay  not;  make  no  longer  stay 
Than  ye  would  at  the  hostelrle 

Of  any  town  upon  the  way. 

-  lor  London  lblk  are  fall  of  guile ; 

And  more  than  this,  I  would  not  fain. 
That  my  lord's  son  should  cause  a  smile 

Among  the  heartless  oourtier  train. 

« Thou  know'st  the  king  is  not  his  friend, 

And  he  has  many  a  foe  at  Court; 
Keen,  witty  foesl    And  Heaven  forfend 

That  of  the  boy  they  made  their  sport 

"And  when  the  end  of  fair  England 
Is  reached,  yell  come  unto  the  sea; 

And  mind  ye,  only  quit  the  strand 
With  wind  as  fair  as  it  may  be. 

"  And  cross  not  in  a  crasy  boat, 
Nor  yet  in  a  new  one  trust  the  tide ; 

for  the  crasy  boat  a  wreck  may  float, 
And  the  new  one  it  has  not  been  tried. 

«  And  when  ye  oome  to  the  realm  of  Francs, 

As  I  hold  you  for  a  man  discreet, 
With  cautious,  prudent  care  advance, 

Tet  oourteously  the  people  greet, 

"Lest  strife  and  jarrlngs  should  accrue, 

In  a  tongue  you  little  understand ; 
And  if  ill  chanced,  what  would  you  do 

With  this  young  child  in  that  far  land ! 

"Once  more,  may  He,  the  Blessed  One, 
Still  counsel  you  as  shall  be  best!— 

The  sun  is  est,  the  night  wears  on, 
Now  hasten  to  your  needful  rest" 

They  took  good  rest,  the  boy  and  the  Knight, 
But  little  rest  had  the  anxious  lady ; 

And  when  they  rose  with  morning's  light, 
They  (bund  all  things  were  waiting  ready. 

Like  a  little  knight  she  booted  her  son, 

And  buckled  on  a  golden  spur ; 
And  hit  cloak  was  the  warmest  e'er  was  spun, 

And  was  trimmed  with  the  costly  mineTer. 

And  so  she  watched  the  twain  depart, 
Through  the  portal  tall  she  watched  them  ride ; 

And  she  blessed,  with  all  the  mother's  heart, 
The  fair  boy  and  his  trusty  guide. 


Her  step  was  free,  unbent  her  brows, 
Her  cheeks  with  flushing  crimson  burned, 

As  she  passed  the  people  of  her  house, 
And  back  Into  her  room  returned. 


Now  twenty  days,  o'er  smooth  and  rough 
They  went,  the  boy  and  good  Sir  Hugh ; 

And  they  rested  *neath  the  hostel  roof 
Of  each  good  town  they  travelled  through. 

And  in  each  town  as  they  rode  on, 
The  thronging  people  gased  and  smiled, 

Saying, "  Yonder  rides  some  great  Earl's  son," 
Or, «  Blessings  on  that  goodly  child  P 

And  as  through  London  town  they  hied, 
They  met  the  King  and  nobles  nine; 

Quoth  the  King  to  him  who  rode  by*s  side, 
T  faith  I  would  yon  boy  were  mine!" 

Then  every  lord,  from  first  to  last, 
Turned  in  his  saddle  with  sudden  spring; 

But  not  one  lord  of  all  who  passed, 
Whose  son  he  was  could  tell  the  King. 

And  when  they  oame  to  Dover  town, 
There  did  they  rest  one  summer's  day; 

And  then  all  storm  was  overblown, 
And  twenty  ships  in  harbour  lay. 

And  In  a  ship  both  stout  and  true, 
Before  the  morrow's  sun  went  down, 

Young  Marmaduke  and  good  Sir  Hugh 
Sailed  safely  into  Calais  town. 

And  onward,  without  let  or  blame, 
They  rode,  a  Joy  in  all  men's  sight; 

And  everywhere  they  left  the  name 
Of  "The  fair  child  and  courteous  Knight" 


And  ere  in  Paris  had  come  round 
The  seventh  day,  they  won  suol 

That  with  the  nobles  most  renowned 
They  tmnd  a  welcome  and  a  place. 


And  ere  seven  suns  had  set  and  rose, 
The  boy  put  on  his  rest  of  green, 

His  velvet  shoon  and  silken  hose, 
And  stood  before  the  youthful  Queen. 

The  Queen  sate  at  a  table  fair, 
All  richly  jewelled  was  her  dress, 

And  a  handsome  man  leant  o'er  her  chair, 
And  they  two  laughed  and  played  at  chess. 

At  length  the  merry  Queen  looked  round, 
And  "Ay,  my  lord,"  she  said  and  smiled, 

"Yon  pretty  page  where  have  you  found! 
Oome  hither  to  me,  thou  handsome  child  !* 

He  bounded  forth  with  lightsome  tread, 
And  bent  upon  his  knee  as  soon;— 

Tin  page  to  no  good  lord,"  he  said, 
"But  I  am  come  to  crave  a  boon!" 

•Be  it  a  boon  for  foe  or  friend,*' 
Said  she,  "I  will  not  say  thee  nay  tn 

Then  earnestly  he  spake,  "Oh  send 
My  father  home  with  me,  I  pray  1° 

"  And  who  of  all  my  gentlemen 
Is  he?"  the  merry  Queen  replied; 

"Or  how  may  I  your  father  ken 
From  any  gentleman  beside  t" 
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"You  may  know  him,  brave  as  any  king, 
With  good  broadflword  or  tournay  Unoe; 

And  by  the  songs  the  people  aing 
Of  him  in  every  town  of  France," 

At  this,  m  by  a  serpent  stung, 

The  Queen  turned  round :  "  How  Is  this?"  said  she, 
"For  songs,  my  lord,  of  you  are  sung, 

Of  you,  and  of  your  braverie." 

"You  may  know  him  by  a  surer  thing, 
For  the  handsomest  man  in  all  the  land; 

Ton  may  know  him  by  a  true-tore  ring, 
The  which  he  wears  on  his  right  hand. 

"The  ring  it  was  my  mother's  gift 

Upon  her  happy  marriage  day; 
A  true-love  ring,  true  lore's  own  gift, 

Its  posy  this, '  Be  true  for  aye!' " 

At  this  the  Queen  rose  up  in  wrath, 
And  the  English  lord  grew  pale  with  dread; 

For  the  ring  upon  her  hand  she  hath, 
And  she  gave  him  her  own  ring  instead. 

«My  lord!"  she  said,  "  what  may  this  mean?" 
And  snatched  the  ring  from  off  her  hand ; 

"  How  came  you  here  to  mock  a  Queen, 
And  left  a  wife  in  your  own  land? 

"If  you  in  England  hare  a*wire, 

A  woman's  will  to  you  is  known  I 
By  hearenl  this  Joke  shall  cost  your  life; 

Tour  blood  for  this  offence  atone!" 

"Shed  not  his  blood  1*  the  boy  he  cried, 

For  his  father  spake  no  word  at  all; 
"Or  my  mother's  dream  will  be  verified, 

Which  told  that  evil  would  befall!" 

"What  ase  your  mother's  dreams  to  me?" 
Exclaimed  the  Queen  with  jealous  scorn ; 

"His  life  is  forfeit  I  he  shall  be 
A  headless  man  ere  morrow's  morn!" 

8carce  heard  the  boy  these  words  of  woe, 

When  springing  to  his  feet  he  cried, 
"Oh,  say  not  so!  Pre  a  milk-white  doe 

At  home,  and  seven  fleet  stags  beside : 

"These  will  I  gire  to  save  his  life, 

The  gentle  doe  and  the  stags  so  bold ; 
And  she  will  gire,  his  faithful  wife, 

Broad  lands  and  store  of  good  red  gold! 

"But  for  God's  lore,  be  not  so  wroth! 

Or  if  my  words  hare  wrought  him  bane, 
My  gentle  mother  may  mourn  us  both, 

For  I  can  never  go  home  again !" 

The  Queen  she  had  a  woman's  heart, 

And  a  woman's  heart  is  easily  wrung; 
And  now  in  an  altered  voice  she  spake, 

"Is  hour  mother  beautiful  and  young  V* 

"  Your  hair,"  he  said,  "is  yellow  as  gold, 
My  mother's  is  long  and  deeply  brown; 

Your  laugh  is  merry,  your  anger  bold ; 
She  weeps,  but  is  never  seen  to  frown. 

"And  whither  she  come  or  whither  she  go, 

All  hands  to  wait  on  her  are  ready ; 
And  old  and  young,  and  high  and  low, 

Pour  blessings  on  so  good  a  lady. 


"  And  night  and  day  she  prays  one  prayer,— 
One  only  prayer  both  night  and  day,— 

Tls  that  my  lather  come  to  her  :— 
Why  does  he  keep  so  long  awayf 

"The  fish  is  leaping  in  the  mere; 

Upon  the  tall  trees  builds  the  hern; 
And  in  the  park  the  unhunted  deer 

Go  tripping  through  the  tawny  fern. 

"The  bower  he  for  my  mother  twined 

Is  all  with  roses  overblown; 
His  favourite  hound  is  old  and  blind, 

And  Margery  is  a  woman  grown. 

"  Why  does  he  stay  so  long  away  f — 
We  love  him,  none  can  love  so  well I* 

And  then  no  more  the  child  could  say, 
So  many  were  the  tears  that  fell. 

The  Queen  she  had  a  woman's  heart, 
But  like  a  royal  Queen  she  stood, 

As  thus  she  spake:  "  Let  be!  depart, 
Thou  and  this  man,  ere  change  my  mood. 

"But  It  is  not  for  thy  words  so  bold 
That  I  have  pardoned  his  offence, 

Nor  is  it  for  thy  mother's  gold, 
But  for  thy  childlike  innocence." 

The  Earl,  an  English  Earl  was  he, 
And  such  were  ever  proud  of  mien; 

Therefore  he  bowed  nor  head  nor  knee, 
And  passed  forth  from  before  the  Queen. 

He  took  his  young  son  by  the  hand, 
Nor  word  was  spoken  by  the  twain; 

The  Earl  his  feelings  could  oommand— 
And  straight  their  travel  'gan  again. 

And  now  they  come  to  Calais  town ; 

And  now  the  English  coast  they  near; 
And  now  they  rode  by  dale  and  down, 

Through  England  to  their  native  shire. 

The  Earl  he  was  an  altered  man, 
Absolved  from  sin  by  penance  hard; 

And  all  the  tender  love  he  won 
Abased  him  In  his  own  regard. 

Tie  hard  a  pure  life  to  maintain, 
But  harder  yet,  when  dulled  by  sin, 

To  cleanse  away  the  damning  stain, 
And  purify  the  heart  within. 

Tie  hard  to  fight  an  earthly  fight, 

To  oome  off  victor  in  the  strife; 
But  harder  still,  whate'er  our  might, 

To  conquer  in  the  war  of  life. 

The  Earl  of  whom  this  tale  is  told, 
He  was  a  conqueror  in  this  wise  :— 

Therefore  let  every  heart  be  bold 
In  combat  with  its  enemies! 


So  God  the  Father  keep  us  from  fierce  trial; 

So  God  the  Son  cleanse  us  from  sin's  aeeoil ; 
So  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  without  denial, 

Give  us  that  grace  which  hell  cannot  despoil! 
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"We  may  predict  a  man's  success  in  life 
from  his  spirits,"  says  Mr.  Emerson  (viva  voce,  if 
not  in  his  published  lectures).  Not  from  his 
spirit,  surely ,  or  so  many  of  the  loveliest  would 
not  be  for  ever  toiling  on  the  lower  rounds  of 
life's  ladder,  while  those  who  know  not  what 
manner  of  spirit  they  are  of,  and  would  be 
ashamed  to  look  the  truth  in  the  face  if  it  were 
presented  to  them,  are  sitting  coolly  at  the  top, 
or  waving  their  hats  in  triumph  at  the  moist- 
browed  throng  below.  .  A  man's  spirit — made 
up  of  his  honesty,  his  meekness,  his  patience, 
his  humility,  bis  charity,  his  sympathy — will 
not  insure  his  success,  allowing  the  world  to 
be  judge  of  success,  as  it  claims  to  be.  Animal 
spirits  go  much  further  towards  it ;  and,  per- 
haps, Mr.  Emerson  meant  these.  They  are  the 
world's  sine  qua  non.  It  never  sympathizes 
with  one's  depression.  Grief  it  can  under- 
stand, because  there  is  vivacity  in  grief.  It 
respects  passion,  for  passion  has  movement 
and  energy.  But  the  man  who  can  be  dis- 
couraged by  any  stroke  of  fate  whatever,  it 
sets  down  as  a  poltroon,  and  if  it  turn  not  the 
cold  shoulder  of  contempt  upon  him,  it  either 
treats  him  as  a  foil,  or  a  stepping-stone,  or  it 
goes  round  as  if  he  had  never  existed. 

This  discipline  of  Mother  World  seems  some- 
what hard  to  the  life-pupil.  Like  the  rattan, 
or  the  slipper  of  nursery-training,  it  is  rather 
pungent  and  irritating,  for  the  time,  than  con- 
vincing or  restorative.  But  like  those  balmy 
bitters,  it  saves  a  world  of  crude  philosophising 
when  we  have  learned  to  consider  it  inevitable. 
As  the  rod  furnishes  the  only  royal  road  to 
learning,  so  the  world's  neglect  offers  the  man 
who  has  not  patience  and  courage  for  the 
beaten  track,  a  short-out  to  common  sense; 
happy  if  egotism  have  not  so  befilmed  his 
mental  sight,  that  the  iron  finger  points  in 
vain  the  upward  path ! 

These  remarks,  however,  apply  only  to  ordi- 
nary grumblers — the  immense  class  of  the  great 
unappreciated,  whose  sense  of  their  own  merits 
wraps  them  all  over  like  a  cloak,  so  that  out- 
siders may  be  excused  if  they  pass  by  uncon- 
scious. There  are  others  whose  spirits  fall 
below  the  tone  required  for  the  life-struggle, 
through  mere  tenderness  and  humility.  These 
could  be  tolerably  oheerful  under  their  own 
troubles,  if  that  were  all ;  but  it  is  a  neoessity 
so 


of  their  nature  to  become  so  completely  inter- 
woven with  the  fate  and  feelings  of  those  whom 
they  find  about  them,  that  no  thread  can  be 
snapped  without  disturbing  them.  Their  iden- 
tity is  diffused,  as  it  were ;  they  have  a  great 
frontier  lying  open  to  the  enemy.  Their  house 
of  life  has  so  many  windows  for  the  sunshine, 
that  every  blast  finds  entrance.  They  become 
egotists  through  mere  forgetfalness  of  self, 
since  all  the  misfortunes  of  those  they  love  are 
personal  to  them,  and  lead,  like  common  ego- 
tism, to  a  morbid  sensibility.  We  may  exag- 
gerate the  troubles  of  our  friends,  as  well  as 
our  own,  and  fall  into  despondency  as  proxy 
as  well  as  principal. 

This  evil,  being  the  result  of  experience,  it 
must  be  cured,  homoeopathically,  by  more  ex- 
perience. Hard  rubs  have  no  place  in  the 
treatment  of  such  cases.  As  "  amiable"  peo- 
ple are  apt  to  be  very  obstinate,  so  amiable 
weaknesses  defy  all  direct  efforts  at  reform. 
If  they  do  not  oure  themselves,  they  are  hope- 
less. Their  owners  are  the  last  to  believe 
them  troublesome  or  inconvenient,  as  the 
Valaisan8  are  said  to  consider  their  habitual 
goitre  rather  an  ornament  than  otherwise. 

But  we  may,  perhaps,  better  illustrate  the 
idea  which  set  our  pen  in  motion,  by  a  sketch 
of  the  circumstances  under  whioh  a  certain 
person,  whom  we  may  as  well  call  John  Todd 
as  anything  else,  came  to  consider  himself  as 
being  de  trop  in  the  world.  He  had  some  apo- 
logy, as  the  reader  will  allow. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  in  a  household,  whose 
head  was  just  so  much  worse  than  the  head 
of  a  bad  pin  that  it  did  not  come  off,  although 
decidedly  of  no  use  to  any  one,  even  the 
owner  1  Why  such  men  are  called  to  preside 
over  tables  badly  covered  in  proportion  as 
they  are  well  surrounded,  seems  strange,  but 
not  so  strange  as  the  fact  that  they  are  apt  to  be 
quite  jolly,  rather  personable,  and  particularly 
well-dressed  people,  fall  of  wonder  at  the  ob- 
stinate toiling  and  moiling  of  the  world  around 
them,  and  very  severe  upon  the  avarice  of 
those  who,  having  worked  hard  for  their 
money,  are  disposed  to  be  over-careful  of  it 
They  are  always  men  of  the  most  generous  feel- 
ings ;  wishing  for  a  million  of  dollars  that  they 
might  have  wherewithal  to  help  everybody  that 
needs  help,  and  contriving  ingenious  plans  of 
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relief  for  all  those  ills  of  life,  which  are  sap- 
posed  to  lie  within  the  curative  powers  of 
ready  cash.  As  to  their  own  means  of  living, 
they  are  invariably  on  the  brink  of  becoming 
suddenly  rich ;  either  by  the  death  of  an  uncle 
who  went  to  sea  when  he  was  a  boy,  and 
has  never  been  heard  of  sinoe,  and  therefore 
must  come  home  a  nabob ;  or  by  the  advanced 
value  of  land  in  the  Northwest  Territory, 
bought  of  the  Indians  at  the  rate  of  a  gallon  of 
whiskey  the  quarter  section,  twenty  years  ago, 
and  on  which  no  taxes  have  as  yet  been  de- 
manded; or  from  the  success  of  an  entirely 
new  branch  of  business,  devised  by  the  jolly 
man  himself,  and  entered  into  with  much  zeal 
by  his  crony  and  double,  Jack  Thompson,  who 
offers  to  be  the  outdoor  partner,  making  the 
thing  popular,  by  persuading  people  it  is  just 
what  they  want  Some  form  of  "  speculation" 
it  must  be ;  for  this  order  of  genius  finds  mere 
industry  dreadfully  slow. 

John  Todd,  then,  was  the  son  of  a  gentle- 
man, i.  e.,  of  a  man  who  had  nothing,  and 
who  did  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  for  his 
living,  yet  lived  very  well,  and  entertained 
very  high  sentiments.  We  need  hardly  say 
that  Mrs.  Todd,  the  mother,  who  luckily  had 
had  a  very  small  annuity,  secured  to  her  by 
the  foresight  of  an  elder  brother,  was  one  of 
those  hard-working,  devoted  creatures,  who 
seem  to  have  no  individual  existence,  but  to 
have  been  born  the  adjunct  and  complement 
of  such  men.  How  and  where  she  found  bread 
for  the  family, — to  say  nothing  of  beef, — was 
a  mystery  to  the  neighbours,  to  whose  appre- 
hension Mr.  Todd  seemed  to  do  nothing  but 
soil  white  waistcoats  and  plaited  shirt-frills, 
lest  his  wife  should  get  out  of  business.  Not 
but  he  went  down  town  every  day ;  that  was 
one  of  the  duties  held  sacred  in  his  estimation. 
But  what  he  did  there  no  echo  ever  betrayed, 
though  the  dinner  hour  never  failed  to  find 
him  punctually  at  home,  generally  complaining 
of  fatigue,  or  at  least  exhaustion.  Mrs.  Todd 
was  generally  too  weary  to  come  to  the  table, 
which  her  husband  excused  with  great  amenity, 
kindly  advising  her  to  lie  down  and  take  a  nap, 
as  he  could  make  out  very  well,  which  he  cer- 
tainly did.  Some  people  took  it  into  their 
heads  that  he  was  the  invalid  who  declined 
giving  his  little  daughter  the  last  half  of  the 
seventeenth  dumpling,  saying,  "Papa's  sick!" 
but  this  we  cannot  vouch  for. 

Children  reared  under  such  auspices  are 
notedly  good  and  dutiful,  and  so  were  most  of 
the  youthful  Todds ;  but  John,  being  the  oldest 
and  ablest,  and  always  his  poor  mother's  right 
hand  man,  was  the  apex  of  the  little  pyramid, 
as  well  in  character  as  in  stature.  Indeed,  he 
never  had  any  childhood.  He  occupied  the 
position  of  confidential  agent  to  his  mother ;  a 


sort  of  property-man  and  scene-shifter  to  the 
needy  establishment,  where  so  much  was  to  be 
done  with  so  little.  These  two  held  long  whis- 
pered conferences  with  each  other,  of  which 
the  subjects  seldom  transpired — the  debates, 
perhaps,  of  a  committee  of  ways  and  means  on 
pantaloons  or  potatoes.  Mysterious  signs  and 
movements,  nods  and  winks,  would  pass  be- 
tween them  occasionally,  followed  by  darting* 
hither  and  thither  on  the  part  of  John,  and 
uneasy  glances  at  the  door  or  window  on  that 
of  his  mother,  while  the  Papa  Todd  sat  reading 
the  newspaper  and  fidgeted  for  his  breakfast, 
and  the  children  were  all  huddled  about  the 
kitchen  fire,  because  they  must  not  disturb 
their  "  poor  father."  It  was  a  great  thing  to 
be  so  preserved  from  selfishness  as  that  family 
was,  by  its  head  taking  all  the  risks  of  indul- 
gence on  his  own  shoulders.  The  virtue  of 
self-denial,  so  beautiful  to  look  at,  became 
habitual  with  most  of  the  members ;  and  the 
father  regarded  this  excellent  quality  in  his 
household  with  a  serene  complacency  quite 
edifying  to  behold. 

It  was  a  time  of  great  trial  to  the  mother 
when  John  was  considered  old  enough  to  be 
put  to  business,  an  epoch  which  arrived  much 
earlier  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  than  of  Mrs. 
Todd.  "  It  ruins  a  boy  to  be  brought  up  in 
idleness!"  said  he.  "Idleness!"  thought  the 
mother,  but  she  said  nothing,  and  her  beloved 
factotum  was  placed  with  a  merchant,  who 
looked  at  him  with  much  the  same  sort  of  in- 
terest with  which  one  regards  a  new  broom  or 
a  pair  of  bellows,  which  come  in  to  supply  the 
place  of  a  worn-out  article  of  household  ser- 
vice. Here  was  a  new  page  of  life  for  our 
poor  little  friend,  who  had  always,  amid  the 
general  dreariness  of  his  lot,  had 

"Light  upon  him  from  his  mother's  eyes,  at  least" 

Here  were  new  duties,  new  and  mocking 
faces,  long,  laborious  days,  uncheered  by  one 
kind  word  of  encouragement,  and  a  general 
consciousness  that  a  boy  in  a  store  is  only  a 
necessary  evil,  out  of  whom  it  is  everybody's 
business  to  get  as  much  work  as  possible,  by 
way  .of  compensation  for  enduring  his  awk- 
wardness. The  boy  had  learned,  somehow, 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  fun  in  the  world, 
and  had  even  discovered  some  capacity  for  it 
in  himself,  though  he  had  deferred  the  use  of 
it  under  the  emergencies  of  home-life.  But  he 
soon  found  there  must  be  a  still  further  post- 
ponement of  the  laughing  era.  All  was  grave 
about  him,  so  grave  that  nothing  short  of  a 
hyena  could  have  ventured  upon  a  laugh  there, 
and  poor  John  was  anything  but  a  hyena  in 
disposition.  So  he  learned  to  withdraw  into 
himself  and  paint  pictures  of  an  ideal  future, 
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when  his  present  probation  should  result  in  a 
pleasant  and  plentiful  home  for  his  parents, 
where  his  father  need  not  hare  to  complain  of 
fatigue,  and  his  mother  should  sit  all  day  by 
the  front  window  in  a  rocking-chair,  never 
doing  anything  unless  she  chose !  These  visions 
consoled  him  under  many  things,  and  became, 
indeed,  the  substitute  for  hope,  in  his  mind,  as 
similar  ones  are  in  many  other  minds.  He 
wondered  why  he  was  not  happier.  His  em- 
ployers were  not  unkind  to  him,  and  he  did 
not  perceive  that  negatives  have  very  little  to 
do  with  our  happiness.  His  labours  were  no 
greater  than  they  had  been  at  home,  and  he 
was  better  dressed  and  better  fed.  It  was 
only  the  atmosphere  of  love  that  he  missed, 
yet  he  pined,  in  secret,  like  a  geranium  in 
Greenland,  and  became,  outwardly,  a  dull, 
drudging  boy,  without  power  to  rise  above 
the  present  by  reaching  towards  the  future. 

Home  troubles,  too,  had  their  share  in  keep- 
ing his  heart  in  shadow.  His  father  failed  for 
the  dozenth  time  in  some  scheme  for  sudden 
wealth,  and  several  of  the  better  pieces  of  fur- 
niture had  from  time  to  time  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared from  the  house,  leaving  blank  spaces 
no  less  in  the  imagination  of  the  children  than 
in  the  rooms  they  had  once  graced.  The  story 
of  the  Iron  Shroud, — a  prison  whose  walls  ad- 
vanced daily  inward,  lessening  the  walking 
and  breathing  space  of  the  wretch  within, — 
only  shadows  forth  the  stealthy  but  unmistake- 
able  approach  of  absolute  poverty  in  a  family 
like  this;  and  though  the  boy's  imagination  did 
not  body  it  forth  thus,  his  sense  of  the  truth 
was  none  the  less  crushing  to  his  spirits.  His 
poor  mother  never  complained,  and,  indeed, 
would  hardly  answer  his  anxious  questions; 
but  there  was  a  growing  sadness  in  her  very 
kisses,  which  often  sent  him  to  bed  half  choking 
with  desponding  thoughts,  the  most  prominent 
of  which  was  that  of  his  own  miserable  ineffi- 
ciency in  the  case.  A  drop  of  added  bitterness 
was  the  behaviour  of  his  brother  Charles, — the 
father's  favourite  and  image, — a  handsome, 
showy  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  who  ought  to 
have  taken  John's  place  as  Mrs.  Todd's  aid 
and  comforter,  but  who  chose  rather  to  slip 
away  to  play  in  the  street,  and  to  do  many 
other  things  which  filled  the  tender  mother's 
heart  with  anxiety.  John  often  tried  to  talk 
a  little  with  his  brother  about  these  matters, 
but  one  of  the  most  discouraging  things  in 
Charles's  character  was  a  sort  of  plausibility  or 
facility,  which  led  him  to  assent  to  all  general 
propositions  in  morals,  while  he  ingeniously 
eluded  every  possible  application  of  any  to  his 
own  conduct.  He  never  got  angry  at  reproof, 
— a  sure  sign  that  he  had  no  idea  of  profit- 
ing by  it  Truth  excites  passion  whenever  it 
touches  us  personally,  and  we  may  as  well  fire 


paper  bullets  against  a  stone  wall,  as  attempt 
to  apply  it  to  a  heart  secretly  fortified  with 
evil  intention.  Charles's  real  determination 
was  to  take  his  pleasure  wherever  he  could 
find  it,  while  his  instinctive  love  of  character 
impelled  him  equally  to  avoid  disgrace.  These 
two  aims  generally  lead  to  hypocrisy,  hardly 
recognised  by  the  sinner  himself  while  success 
lasts;  and  Charles  Todd  was  as  yet  called  a 
fine  boy  by  almost  everybody,  though  he  was 
giving  his  mother  and  his  prematurely  careful 
brother  many  a  private  heart-ache. 

After  John  had  worked  hard  for  a  year,  with 
the  hope  of  earning  some  increase  to  his  pit- 
tance, he  was  discharged  with  very  slight 
warning,  his  employer  observing  that  he  was 
"rather  dull,"  which  was  no  doubt  true.  A 
bright-looking,  well-dressed  boy  took  his  place; 
and  he  set  about,  with  leaden  heart,  looking 
for  another,  all  the  harder  to  find  because  it 
was  necessary  he  should  find  it  When  found 
at  last,  it  proved  to  be  of  a  considerably  lower 
tone  than  the  first ; — a  smaller  establishment, 
and  so  far  mortifying  to  his  boyish  pride,  but 
otherwise— that  is,  in  the  main  point  of  kindly 
interest  and  sympathy — very  similar.  And 
this  was  the  general  experience  of  four  or  five 
years  or  so, — a  period  which  may  be  left  to  the 
reader's  imagination,  after  the  hints  we  have 
given. 

Somewhere  during  this  period,  Mr.  Todd, 
the  father,  fell  on  the  ioe  and  broke  his  leg 
badly,  which  effectually  checked  his  speculative 
as  well  as  ambulative  powers,  and  changed  the 
character  of;  his  wife's  toils  a  little  without 
materially  increasing  thorn.  This  accident, 
happening  just  after  John  had  obtained  an 
increase  of  salary,  which  raised  his  hopes  a 
shade  or  two,  seemed  to  him  a  final  sentence 
as  to  any  chance  of  prosperity  in  his  unlucky 
career.  His  heart  sank  within  him  as  he  saw 
his  father  established  on  the  old  skeleton  sofa, 
which  had  long  since  ceased  to  offer  any  temp- 
tation to  lounging  habits,  and  his  mother  and 
two  young  sisters  Bitting  by  it,  trying  to  earn 
something  by  means  of  that  suicidal  implement, 
the  seamstress's  needle.  It  was  impossible  for 
him  to  feel  only  just  enough  solicitude  on  their 
account  The  weight  of  his  pity  and  tender- 
ness hung  on  his  hands  and  heart,  lessening 
his  power  of  aid.  The  too  present  idea  of  their 
privations  led  him  to  reduce  even  his  diet  below 
the  just  measure  required  for  strength  and 
courage  to  a  constitution  like  his,  and  to  go  so 
shabbily  dressed  as  to  lessen  materially  his 
chance  of  obtaining  better  wages.  He  passed 
for  a  good,  sober,  useful  fellow,  who  expected 
but  little,  though  he  was  willing  to  turn  his  hand 
to  anything.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  give 
a  seedy,  threadbare-looking  man  as  much  as  we 
would  give  a  smartly-dressed  one,  under  the 
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tame  circumstances, — a  truth  not  very  credit- 
able to  that  same  nature  of  ours,  and  worthy 
of  some  examination  by  employers. 

Charles  now  began  to  take  the  lead  of  his 
elder  brother  in  all  respects.  His  animated 
manner  and  frank-sounding  words  were  very 
prepossessing,  and  he  early  obtained  the  situ- 
ation of  book-agent,  a  business  for  which  ad- 
dress may  be  said  to  be  the  first,  second,  and 
third  requisite,  though  there  is  'perhaps  a 
fourth,  of  no  less  consequence.  His  pay  was 
irregular,  and  his  outlay  for  dress  considerable ; 
and  although  he  continued  to  lire  at  home,  he 
professed  himself  unable  to  contribute  any 
fixed  sum  to  the  family  means,  though  he 
occasionally  made  his  mother  or  sisters  a  pre- 
sent, which  loomed  much  larger  in  their  imagi- 
nations than  the  constant  offerings  of  John, 
dropping  unperceiTed  like  the  dew,  and  per- 
forming as  important  an  office.  Charles  always 
wore  the  gay  and  fascinating  air  of  success, 
and  it  was  natural  for  a  mother  to  be  proud  of 
him,  and  to  hope  everything  from  him,  gladly 
dismissing  the  misgivings  of  the  past,  and  per- 
suading herself  that  Charles  had  a  good  heart, 
after  all, — a  conclusion  to  which  mothers  are 
prone  to  arriTe  rather  through  the  affections 
than  the  judgment. 

John,  though  he  felt  tempted  to  envy  his 
brother  the  facility  with  which  he  acquired  the 
reputation  of  having  a  good  heart,  had  too  good 
a  one  of  his  own  to  view  his  prosperity  with 
jaundiced  eyes.  He  was  proud  of  him,  too, 
for  there  is  something  bewitching  in  personal 
advantages,  say  what  we  will. 

Yes,  there  is  something  bewitching  about 
them,  with  which  reason  has  little  to  do. 
John  had  already  experienced  this,  for  he  had 
fallen  in  love  with  a  pretty  girl  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood,— an  orphan  who  lived  with  relatives 
not  much  disposed  to  be  kind  to  her, — so  said 
common  report.  Susan  Bartlett  had  a  delicate, 
appealing  kind  of  beauty,  which  seemed  quite  as 
much  the  result  of  sensibility  as  of  complexion 
and  outline.  The  family  with  whom  she  found  a 
home  were  rough,  coarse  people,  among  whom 
her  air  of  natural  refinement  appeared  to  great 
advantage.  She  was  evidently  not  comfortable 
in  her  position,  a  circumstance  nearly  as  attrac- 
tive as  her  beauty,  to  one  who  fancied  himself 
the  "predestined  child  of  care."  If  she  had 
looked  happy,  he  would  never  have  dared  to  love 
her,  but  her  pensive  smile  encouraged  him, 
and  the  gentle,  half-grateful  air  with  which 
she  received  his  attentions,  so  excited  his  lan- 
guid self-complacency,  that  he  had  occasionally 
a  gleam  of  hope  that  he  might  be  somebody  to 
somebody  yet.  In  short,  the  first  rose-tint  that 
fell  upon  his  life-stream  was  from  the  dawn  of 
this  tender  passion ;  and  Susan's  beauty  light- 
ing up  her  lover's  clouds,  called  forth  many  a 


golden,  shimmering  air-castle,  all  ready  to  be 
drawn  down  to  earth  and  turned  into  a  com- 
fortable dwelling  some  day. 

For  an  hour  or  more  after  Susan  had  shyly 
owned  that  she  returned  his  affection,  John 
wondered  that  he  had  ever  fancied  himself 
doomed  to  ill-fortune.  What  was  the  cold, 
harsh  world  to  him !  Susan,  like  himself,  had 
been  used  to  straitened  circumstances,  and 
she  was  willing  to  share  his  lot,  be  it  what  it 
might  It  was  not  long  before  he  was  forced 
to  remember  that  a  lot  may  be  too  narrow  to  be 
shared  with  anybody,  but  his  new  talisman 
did  a  good  deal  to  keep  off  the  foul  fiend  Des- 
pondency, so  that  his  pleasure  was  not  turned 
into  pain  much  more  than  half  the  time. 

Mrs.  Todd  felt  appalled,  for  the  moment, 
when  she  was  told  of  John's  engagement.  Not 
only  did  the  condition  of  the  family  demand 
more  than  all  the  aid  the  dutiful  son  could  give 
it,  but  to  the  cooler  eyes  of  the  mother,  Susan's 
temperament  and  habits  were  ill-calculated  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  a  poor  and  very  sen- 
sitive man.  Mrs.  Todd  thought  her  indolent 
and  inefficient ;  wanting  in  force  of  character, 
and  likely  to  take  almost  any  colouring  from 
those  about  her ;  but  she  wisely  said  nothing, 
for  the  matter  was  settled,  and  she  could  only 
grieve  her  son  without  the  hope  of  benefit 
Susan  was  very  sweet  and  amiable  in  the 
family,  and  much  a  favourite  with  Mr.  Todd, 
whose  dull  hours  were  considerably  light- 
ened by  the  presence  of  a  pretty  girl,  who 
would  sometimes  read  to  him  or  entertain  him 
with  the  gossip  of  the  hour.  Charles,  too,  was 
delighted  with  his  sister-in-law  that  was  to  be, 
and  as  he  had  much  more  leisure  than  John, 
often  took  his  brother's  place  as  her  escort,  or 
oalled  upon  her  as  John's  proxy  when  he  was 
necessarily  detained. 

This  period  of  our  hero's  life  was  like  a  de- 
licious Indian  summer,  when  the  atmosphere 
is  full  of  golden  haze,  which  throws  a  soft 
illusion  over  everything,  hiding  the  bareness 
of  reality,  and  bestowing  a  happy  indistinct- 
ness upon  distant  objects.  Such  seasons  are 
never  long  ones.  The  frosts  of  truth  clear  the 
air  and  force  us  to  think  upon  the  needs  of 
wintry  life,  if  we  would  not  wake  up  to  a  dis- 
tress which  no  illusion  can  gild.  No  man 
could  be  more  sincerely  in  love  than  John 
Todd ;  but,  in  this  case  as  in  others,  his  good- 
ness stood  in  the  way  of  his  happiness.  A 
selfish  man  would  have  been  amply  satisfied 
with  the  pleasure  of  being  beloved  by  the 
woman  of  his  choice ;  but  the  good  son  could 
not  long  so  forget  his  old  duties  as  not  to  miss 
in  Susan  some  of  the  qualities  which  would 
have  made  her  a  comfort  to  his  mother.  His 
own  love  was  so  generous,  so  entire ;  his  heart 
beat  so  tenderly  for  all  that  could  interest 
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Susan,  that  it  was  hardly  in  human  nature  not 
to  feel  some  disappointment  at  finding  in  her 
no  corresponding  interest  in  those  so  dear  to 
him.  Susan  evidently  felt  that  her  position 
was  properly  that  of  an  idol,  which  nobody 
can  expect  to  see  come  down  from  its  pedestal 
and  mingle  on  equal  terms  with  its  worship- 
pers. Not  that  her  manner  was  arrogant  or 
assuming ;  that  was  always  sweet  and  gentle. 
It  was  rather  what  she  omitted  than  what  she 
did,  that  brought  John  to  the  sad  conviction 
that  her  affections  had  no  tendency  to  be  led  by 
his,  and  that  he  had  not  succeeded  in  winning 
a  daughter's  lore  for  his  mother  by  giving 
away  so  largely  of  his  own.  So  fate  pursued 
him.  The  golden  clouds  changed  to  purple, 
and  the  purple  to  lead-colour,  in  his  mind ;  and 
he  felt  more  keenly  than  ever  that  he  was 
doomed  to  be  unhappy,  since  love,  which  had 
seemed  for  a  time  to  make  every  sad  thought 
absurd,  had  failed  to  satisfy  him,  as  it  seemed 
to  do  other  men.  John  did  not  know  how 
easily  other  men  are  satisfied — sometimes. 

Home  affairs,  meanwhile,  certainly  had  bright- 
ened a  little.  Somehow,  unaccountably,  the  fa- 
mily had  not  become  any  poorer  for  Mr.  Todd's 
long  illness.  Much  kindness  had  been  brought 
out  by  the  circumstance,  and  friends  had  come 
forward  in  a  way  which  materially  aided  Mrs. 
Todd  without  lowering  her  self-respect  While 
a  man  like  Mr.  Todd  remains  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  there  is  always  a  kind  of  simmering 
indignation  among  the  relatives  and  friends  of 
the  family,  which  prevents  their  showing  the 
sympathy  they  cannot  but  feel  for  the  suffering 
members.  But  when  he  is  fairly  out  of  the  way, 
compassion  claims  its  natural  course,  as  in 
this  case.  A  teacher  in  the  neighbourhood 
took  two  of  the  girls  as  free  pupils,  insisting 
that  she  could  do  so  without  the  least  oost  to 
herself, — a  mode  of  Christian  charity  more 
practised  by  that  most  laborious  and  ill-paid 
class  than  the  world  at  all  suspects.  Physi- 
cians, too,  discerning  the  true  state  of  things, 
either  forgot  to  send  their  bills  at  all,  or  made 
merely  nominal  oharges,  as  they  are  doing 
every  day  in  similar  oases,  with  a  liberality  for 
which  they  get  little  credit.  In  short,  even 
John  was  obliged  to  own  to  himself  that  a 
seeming  misfortune  may  have  its  bright  side, 
though  the  conviction  did  not  remain  present 
with  him  constantly  enough  to  make  head 
against  the  bad  habit  of  low  spirits. 

Charles,  meanwhile,  was  dashing  away  as 
usual,  handsome,  gay,  and  confident;  now  and 
then  sending  home  some  showy,  useless  article 
to  his  mother  or  sisters,  and  sometimes,  though 
more  rarely,  throwing  money  into  their  laps, 
which  seemed  doubled  in  value  by  the  grace 
with  which  it  was  given.  There  was  no  com- 
ing at  a  distinct  notion  of  his  affairs,  for  a 


book-agency  naturally  fluctuates  a  good  deal, 
and  refers  to  'Muck"  more  than  some  other 
kinds  of  business.  But  he  always  seemed  to 
have  leisure  for  visiting,  and  money  for  amuse- 
ments, so  his  mother  fought  resolutely  against 
intrusive  fears  that  there  might  be  something 
hollow  in  this  prosperity.  The  elder  brother 
was  less  easily  satisfied,  for  he  knew  rather 
more  of  Charles's  habits. 

It  was  not  long  before  his  fears  were  justi- 
fied. Charles  came  to  the  store  one  day,  and 
with  an  appearance  of  great  agitation  asked 
to  see  his  brother  apart. 

"What  if  the  matter?"  said  John,  whose 
imagination  rushed  homewards  at  once,  prog- 
nosticating evil  to  the  loved  ones  there. 

"I've  got  myself  into  trouble,"  said  the 
other ;  and,  as  he  had  done  this  several  times 
before,  his  brother  felt  relieved  to  find  it  no 
worse. 

But  further  explanation  showed  him  that 
the  present  was  no  ordinary  affair. 

"  I  have  lost  a  sum  of  money  belonging  to 
our  firm — "  began  Charles. 

"Lost!  how  lost?" 

"  Oh !  I've  been  robbed,  but  'tis  a  long  story, 
and  the  question  is  now  how  to  get  out  of  the 
scrape.    It  is  only  two  hundred  dollars  1" 

"Only  two  hundred  dollars!"  said  Jofrn. 
aghast,  for  he  had  not  two  hundred  cents  to 
call  Ijis  own. 

"What  is  to  be  done?  Will  not  your  firm 
wait  till  you  have  had  time  to  repay  it  by  de- 
grees?" 

"  Wait !  they  must  never  know  it !  1  should 
be  ruined  for  ever  if  they  did.  Can't  you  help 
me  ?  I  could  pay  you  by  degrees,  you  know ! 
You  can  get  an  advance  on  your  salary.  Tou 
always  stand  well  with  your  employers;  do 
ask,  that's  a  good  fellow,  and  I  will  promise 
that  this  shall  be  the  last  time  that  I  will 
ever  trouble  you." 

"But  you  do  not  consider  that  this  would 
take  the  very  bread  out  of  mother's  mouth, 
and  the  children's.  Tou  know  they  cannot 
live  a  week  without  what  I  bring  them.  You 
must  find  some  other  resource.  Surely  your 
firm  must  have  some  confidence  in  you  after  so 
long  a  connexion." 

"Oh,  they  are  stiff,  old  fellows,  and  they've 

been  prejudiced  against  me  by  one  or  two  little 

!  matters,  such  as  happen  to  every  young  man. 

i  You  are  my  only  hope,  for  I  will  never  survive 

disgrace." 

I  It  is  needless  to  recount  the  arguments  of  a 
man  without  principle,  who  knew  his  brother's 
goodness  of  heart  to  be  greater  than  his  firm- 
|  ness.  After  a  very  long  talk,  in  the  coarse  of 
,  which  John  ascertained  that  the  "  robbery" 
was  only  the  form  under  which  Charles  chose 
to  represent  a  loss  at  the  gaming-table,  and 
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which  he  professed  to  believe  the  result  of 
fraud,  the  matter  ended  as  Charles  knew 
it  would — In  John's  going,  with  shame  and 
confusion  of  faoe,  to  his  employers,  and 
asking  an  advance  of  the  required  sum.  The 
distress  with  which  he  did  it  was  most  evident, 
and  the  reluctance  with  which  his  request  was 
granted  qroe  as  unmistakeable ;  but  when  he 
met  his  brother  at  the  appointed  time  with 
thefmoney,  one  would  have  hardly  supposed 
Charles  to  be  the  obliged  party,  so  easily  did 
he  make  light  of  the  whole  affair. 

"The  old  hunkers!"  he  said,  "it  will  do  'em 
good  to  bleed  a  little.  After  slaving  for  them 
so  long,  it  would  be  pretty,  indeed,  to  be  re- 
fused such  a  trifle!  You  let  them  impose 
upon  you,  John!  If  you  only  had  a  little 
more  spirit  they  would  treat  you  better.  If 
our  old  fellows  had  been  as  niggardly  with  me, 
I  should  have  left  them  long  ago;  but  they 
know  better!" 

When  John,  not  attempting  to  defend  him- 
self against  the  charge  of  wanting  spirit,  only 
desired  to  know  what  were  his  brother's  pros- 
pects of  refunding  the  money,  for  want  of 
which  the  family  at  home  must  suffer,  Charles 
talked  grandly,  but  vaguely,  of  some  Califor- 
nian  propositions  that  had  been  made  to  him, 
saying  he  did  not  know  whether  he  should  ac- 
cept them  or  not,  but,  at  any  rate,  he  should 
pay  the  money  very  shortly. 

"  Do  not  wait,"  said  John,  "  for  any  conside- 
rable part  of  it.  Remember  poor  mother,  and  all 
her  privations  and  difficulties.  Father  requires 
every  day  more  and  more  care  and  labour ;  for 
you  know  he  is  nearly  helpless,  and  it  takes 
quite  one  person's  time  to  nurse  him.  Pray 
hand  me,  from  time  to  time,  every  dollar  you 
can  spare ;  for  I  foresee  much  trouble  from  this 
miserable  business." 

"Oh,  you  are  always  foreseeing  trouble," 
said  Charles,  gajly.  "  You're  famous  for  that. 
Why  don't  you  look  on  the  bright  side,  as  I  do ! 
The  world  owes  us  a  living,  at  least  I'm  sure 
it  does  me,  and  I  mean  to  have  it,  too !  I've 
got  half  a  dosen  plans  in  my  head." 

"I  don't  like  the  California  project  very 
well,"  said  John,  as  his  brother  was  about  to 
leave  him. 

"  0 !  perhaps  you'll  like  it  better  by  and  by !" 
was  the  reply ;  and  the  brothers  separated. 

John  went  home  with  a  heavy  heart ;  but  he 
was  used  to  a  heavy  heart,  so  he  said  nothing 
of  what  had  passed.  After  tea,  he  called  for 
Susan,  who  had  engaged  to  go  with  him  to 
some  lecture,  but  found  her  ill  with  a  headache. 
Her  aunt  said  she  had  gone  to  bed,  and  must 
not  be  disturbed;  so  John  went  home,  and  went 
to  bed  too,  not  feeling  very  sorry  to  be  quite 
alone,  that  he  might  reflect,  undisturbed,  upon 
the  state  of  affairs.    He  was  far  from  feeling 
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satisfied  with  himself  for  having  yielded  to 
Charles's  passionate  and  selfish  importunity, 
what  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  support 
of  the  family ;  and  he  could  see  no  way  of  re- 
conciling the  transaction  to  his  sense  of  right, 
except  that  of  some  new  self-sacrifice,  which 
should  make  good  the  deficiency,  at  least  in 
part  After  turning  over  in  his  mind  every 
possible  way  of  earning  money  at  extra  hours, 
and  saving  it  by  excessive  abstinence,  he  fell 
asleep,  undecided  between  an  evening  class  in 
writing,  and  the  carriership  of  an  early  morning 
paper,  which  would  furnish  him  with  employ- 
ment before  daylight,  and  allow  him  to  reaoh 
the  store  at  the  appointed  hour.  He  rather* 
thought  he  should  try  both. 

The  next  morning  his  father  was  worse,  so 
much  worse,  that  he  would  hardly  have  felt 
justified  in  leaving  his  mother,  if  the  trans- 
action of  the  day  before  had  not  made  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  he  should  appear  at  the 
store.  He  looked  so  haggard  and  care-worn, 
that  his  employers  thought  he  must  be  ill,  and 
recommended  that  he  should  go  home,  which 
he  gladly  prepared  to  do,  mentioning  his  fa- 
ther's dangerous  condition.  Just  as  he  was 
locking  his  desk,  a  note  came  from  his  mother, 
desiring  t*  see  him  immediately ;  and  he  ran 
home,  hardly  expecting  to  find  his  father  still 
alive. 

But  there  was  no  change  for  the  worse,  yet 
his  mother  was  pale  as  ashes,  and  trembling 
all  over. 

"Oh,  John !"  she  said,  and  that  was  all. 

"  What  is  it,  mother — what  can  it  be  T" 

"  Susan—" 

"Dead!" 

"No,  not  dead!"  and  Mrs.  Todd  held  up  a 
letter. 

"  Read  it,  mother,"  said  John,  in  a  strange, 
quiet  voice,  as  if  he  was  in  a  magnetic  sleep, 
and  could  see  the  contents  through  the  paper. 

And  Mrs.  Todd  read : 

"  I  hardly  dare  take  the  pen  to  write  to  you, 
John,  yet  it  seems  better  than  leaving  you 
without  a  word.  I  shall  not  try  to  excuse 
myself,  but  I  feel  sure  I  should  never  have 
been  happy,  or  have  made  you  happy,  if  I  had 
kept  to  our  engagement  only  for  shame's  sake. 
I  did  love  you  a?  the  beginning ;  I  was  not  de- 
ceitful then ;  but  afterwards  I  learned  to  love 
another  better,  and  for  this  yqu  are  partly  to 
blame.  You  are  too  grave  and  serious  for  me : 
I  have  not  spirits  enough  for  us  both.  I  always 
felt  down-hearted  after  we  had  been  together, 
although  you  were  always  so  kind  and  good. 
Do  not  fret  about  this ;  fall  in  love  with  some- 
body else — somebody  that  is  gay  and  light- 
hearted.  I  know  I  am  running  a  great  risk, 
and  very  likely  shall  be  sorry  that  I  ever  left 
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a  man  so  good  as  yon  are  for  one  who  is  more 
pleasant,  but  not  any  better,  not  so  good,  per- 
haps. I  would  haVe  told  you  sooner,  but  could 
not  make  up  my  mind.  God  bless  you,  and 
farewell. 

"Susah." 

"Another I  another!"  said  John;  "what 
other  t"  Nobody  spoke.  There  was  a  sort  of 
shuddering  guess  in  the  bottom  of  the  heart  of 
sereral  of  the  family,  but  no  one  could  endure 
to  suggest  it 

"Nobody  knows,"  said  Mrs.  Todd;  "Susan 
left  the  house  alone,  they  say." 
'  John  went  to  his  own  room,  and  looked  him- 
self in  for  some  hours.  In  the  erening  a  gen- 
tleman called,  and  asked  to  see  him  alone.  It 
was  one  of  the  firm  in  whose  employ  Charles 
had  been  for  some  years. 

"Have  you  been  aware  of  your  brother's 
intention  of  going  to  California  ?"  said  Mr. . 

"To  California!  No — yes— that  is,  I  hare 
heard  him  say  he  had  had  offers  to  go  there." 

"  You  do  not  know,  then,  that  he  sailed  in 
the  packet  of  to-day  ?" 

John  could  but  repeat  the  words,  half  stupi- 
fied. 

"  Did  not  the  family  know  of  his,  marriage  ? 
He  was  married  just  before  he  went  on  board, 
as  we  understand." 

All  was  now  clear  enough  as  to  Susan ;  but 
John  had  yet  to  learn  that,  instead  of  having 
lost  money  at  play,  as  he  pretended,  Charles 
had  received  a  cgnsiderable  sum  for  the  house 
within  a  day  or  two,  and  only  borrowed  of  his 
brother  to  increase  his  means  for  the  elope- 
ment. 

That  evening  Mr.  Todd  grew  rapidly  worse, 
and  at  Midnight  he  died. 

It  is  recorded  of  one  of  the  heroic  Covenanters 
who  were  subjected  to  the  hideous  punishment 
of  the  boot — which  consisted  in  enclosing  the 
leg  in  an  iron  oase  and  driving  in  a  wedge 
upon  the  bone — that  after  the  second  stroke 
upon  the  wedge  he  was  observed  to  laugh, 
whiolfc  naturally  excited  the  curiosity  of  those 
whose  business  it  was  to  torture  him.  "I 
laugh,"  said  he,  "to  think  I  could  have  been 
so  foolish  as  to  dread  the  second  blow,  since 
the  first  destroyed  all  sensation." 

It  was  not  long  before  Johq  Todd  was  aware 
of  a  sort  of  cheerfulness  arising  from  the 
sense  that  he  had  reached  the  extreme  point 
of  misery.  I?  acted  as  a  tonic  upon  his  mind, 
as  the  heartburn  of  acidity  is  relieved  by  lemon- 
juice.  He  felt  more  like  a  man  than  he  had 
ever  done  in  his  life.  This  was  proved,  even 
to  his  own  astonishment,  when  he  found  him- 
self stating  his  position  to  his  employers,  from 
whom  he  had  just  borrowed  a  large  sum  (for 
him),  and  requesting  of  them  a  farther  advance. 


This  they  granted  with  alacrity,  for  he  asked 
it  with  honest  confidence. 

"  We  should  be  glad  to  see  you  as  soon  as 
convenient; — we  have  something  to  say  to 
you,"  said  the  elder  merchant* 

Two  days  before,  this  request  would  have 
made  John's  very  heart  quake,  forhis  timidity 
would  have  prompted  prognostics^  evil ;  but 
now  he  felt  bold  and  strong,  and  promised 
readily  to  be  at  the  store  as  soon  as  he  #uld 
leave  home.  He  began  to  think  it  rather 
pleasant  to  be  in  despair. 

After  the  funeral  was  over,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding blank  pressed  hard  upon  him,  he  be- 
thought him  of  the  request  of  Messrs. u 

On*  the  way  he  had  a  return  of  his  old  feelings, 
and  began  to  paint  to  himself  the  horrors  of 
being  turned  off;  but  he  soon  drove  them 
away  with  the  thought  that  there  were  many 
more  places  in  the  world,  and  his  own  chance 
as  good  as  another  man's. 

The  object  of  the  business  conference  was 
to  propose  to  John  Todd  a  share  in  the  con- 
cern, the  proprietors  not  being  of  the  class 
with  whom  modesty  hides  merit  They  had 
observed  in  him  both  industry  and  ability, 
joined  with  the  most  transparent  honesty  and 
truth  of  character,  and  they  were  wise  enough 
to  wish  to  secure  him.  Happily  good  spirits 
are  not  so  much  missed  in  a  counting-house  as 
in  some  other  places. 

The  care  of  the  family  now  devolving  more 
obviously  upon  him,  he  removed  them  into  a 
smaller  but  more  comfortable  house  than* had 
suited  his  father's  notions,  and  had  the  happi- 
ness of  seeing  his  mother  relieved  from  the 
more  harassing  portion  of  her  cares  and 
labours,  and  at  liberty  to  rest  sometimes, 
which  was  a  new  thing  in  her  overdriven  life. 
His  own  private  troubles  he  never  mentioned, 
and  the  subject  was  dropped  by  common  con- 
sent, though  the  woe-worn  face  of  Mrs.  Todd 
was,  in  spite  of  herself,  a  perpetual  memento 
of  the  whole  sad  past 

At  the  end  of  some  eight  or  ten  months, 
news  came  from  San  Francisco  that  Charles 
had  died  of  the  disease  of  the  country,  just  as 
he  was  about  to  be  seised  on  the  charge  of 
embezzlement  John  thought  at  once  of  Susan, 
unworthy  as  she  was,  and  fearing  she  might 
suffer  want  among  strangers,  would  fain  have 
urged  her  return ;  but  he.  resisted  the  impulse 
of  a  tenderness  that  might  have  been  weak- 
ness, and  only  wrote  to  a  friend  in  California 
to  see  that  his  brother's  widow  did  not  lack 
the  ordinary  comforts.  In  spite  of  this  wise 
resolution  his  mind  was  a  good  deal  disturbed 
by  the  image  of  his  first  love,  until  Susan 
fortunately  broke  the  spell  by  marrying  at  San 
Francisco  an  emigrant  of  no  immaculate  fame. 
This  oompleted  John's  recovery,  and  made  a 
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man  of  him.  As  he  had  at  first  loved  Susan 
from  pity — a  wretched  reason  for  a  life-loTe — 
so  he  might  hare  loved  her  again  from  pity, 
since  he  ascribed  her  aberration  rather  to  weak- 
ness than  to  deliberate  treachery.  Now  he 
saw  her  as  she  was,  a  poor,  vacillating,  selfish 
creature,  devoid  of  every  desirable  quality, — 
unless  we  reckon  as  such  a  quiet  and  gentle 
manner,  the  result  of  temperament,  not  prin- 
ciple ;  not  the  woman  to  whom  a  man  of  tole- 
rable sense  could  safely  intrust  his  happiness 
and  honour.  The  recollection  of  Charles  was 
bitter  indeed;  but  his  career  had  borne  its 
legitimate  fruit,  and  there  was  mitigation  in 
the  thought  that  the  disgrace  of  a  public  trial 
and  imprisonment  had  been  spared  them  all. 

John's  complete  restoration  was  not  rapidly 
accomplished,  but  like  other  recoveries  from 
typhus,  subject  to  relapses.  But  he  never 
fell  back  entirely.  Braced  by  misfortune,  his 
nerves  were  strong  for  lesser  ills,  and  his  un- 
happy habit  of  self-depreciation — the  most 
dangerous  form  of  egotism,  since  it  borrows 
the  specious  semblance  of  humility,  though 
it  is  often  nothing  less  than  rank  pride, — 
was  cured  by  the  testimony  of-  experience. 
The  happiness  of  being    everything    to   his 


mother  and  her  children  was  of  itself  heal- 
ing to  his  wounded  self-love,  and  in  due  time 
he  married  a  woman  very  different  from  Susan 
Bartlett,  since  her  attractions  were  her  own, 
and  not  those  of  circumstance.  John  Todd 
finished  by  owning  himself  happy. 

We  have  all  this  time  said  no  word  of  our 
hero's  religion,  because  we  do  not  think  a 
man's  religion  worth  speaking  of,  so  long  as  he 
is  determined  to  be  his  own  Providence,  and 
refuses  to  intrust  the  main  web  of  his  life  to 
the  weaving  of  the  Unerring  Hand.  In  truth, 
with  all  his  goodness,  it  was  only  the  occur- 
rences we  have  narrated  that  taught  him  the 
wholesome  lesson  of  dependence  and  submis- 
sion, and  convinced  him  that  if  he  made  his 
happiness  depend  upon  freedom  from  misfor- 
tune, he  must  go  through  life  under  a  cloud. 
He  perceived  that  he  had  taken  too  much  upon 
himself;  and  his  view  of  his  own  private  re- 
sponsibility for  everything  that  could  possibly 
befall  himself  and  his  friends,  was  much  modi- 
fied, without  any  diminution  of  sensibility  or 
efficiency.  And  here  let  us  leave  our  exem- 
plar, praying  the  reader's  patience  and  par- 
don if  John  Todd  has  seemed  to  them  only  an 
essay  in  disguise. 
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Thb  Horn.  By  Fredrika  Bremer.  Putnam.  Of  the 
many  work*  which  this  great  Swedish  novelist  has  pub- 
lished, the  mere  catalogue  of  which  would  make  quite  an 
article,  there  are  three  that  stand  out  from  the  others 
with  entire  distinctness.  These  are  "The  Neighbours," 
published  bj  Mr.  Putnam  a  few  months  since,  "The 
Home,"  just  received,  and  "Brothers  and  Sisters,"  which 
we  earnestly  hope  may  soon  follow,  in  the  excellent  style 
in  which  the  publication  has  commenced.  The  three 
novels  which  have  been  named,  are  connected  as  to  sub- 
ject, and  in  the  general  theory  of  life  which  they  teach; 
and  moreover,  they  are  generally  admitted  to  be,  and  are 
regarded  by  the  authoress,  as  the  best  of  her  novels. 
Those,  therefore,  who  have  not  the  time  to  read  all  her 
works,  but  who  have  the  desire  to  become  acquainted  with 


her  mind  in  Its  noblest  developments,  are  advised  to  look 
for  it  here.  Of  all  her  novels,  "The  Home"  is  that  which 
created  the  greatest  sensation  at  the  time  of  its  appear- 
ance—if we  except,  perhaps,  her  "Confession  of  Faith," 
a  work  published  in  1840  to  counteract  the  infidel  ten- 
dencies of  Strauas's  "  Life  of  Christ,"  which  at  that  time 
was  producing  great  mischief  in  Sweden.  "The  Home" 
first  appeared  in  1838.  Such  was  the  degree  of  favour  with 
which  it  was  received,  not  only  among  popular  readers, 
but  among  the  learned,  that  the  Swedish  Academy  on  this 
occasion  sent  the  authoress  its  highest  prise— the  great 
golden  medal— accompanied  with  a  deputation  of  eminent 
dignitaries.  All  the  weight  of  influence  which  her  bril- 
liant reputation  gave  her,  she,  two  years  afterwards, 
boldly  threw  into  the  scale  against  the  book  of  Strauss, 
at  a  time  when  the  appropriate  champions  of  the  4aith 
among  her  countrymen  stood  wavering  or  aghast  at  the 
havoc  Her  "  Confession  of  Faith"  was  furiously  attacked 
by  the  infidel  party,  but  it  nevertheless  accomplished  in 
a  good  degree  its  object.  It  served  to  fix  the  minds  of  the 
wavering  just  at  the  critical  moment,  when  a  bold  stroke 
was  needed  on  the  right  side— and  was  decisive. 

Thx  Pownt  of  Beauty  is  the  title  of  a  small  volume 
purporting  to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Headly, 
and  bearing  the  imprint  of  John  S.  Taylor.  The  "Pub. 
lisher'f  Preface"  is  to  us  incomprehensible.  It  is  either  a 
continued  sneer,  or  a  miserable  pandering  to  the  depraved 
taste  of  the  lowest  class  of  readers,  and  in  either  case  is 
an  impertinence  deserving  the  most  plain-spoken  rebuke. 
The  public  arc  urged  to  buy  the  book  on  the  ground  that 
there  is  nothing  in  Moore,  Byron,  or  even  Dumas,  con- 
taining such  scenes  of  "melting  voluptuousness,"  and  on 
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the  other  hand,  are  assured  thai  the  article*  are  perfectly 
pure  and  chaste,  because  they  are  written  by  a  clergyman, 
and  first  appeared  in  the  New  York  Observer ! 

Cbalkb&s's  Un  aitd  PosTBimous  Wobb*  Harper*  12 
soli.,  small  &vo.  Chalmers  will  be  to  future  generations  one 
of  the  Fathers,  as  distinctly  as  Augustine  or  Chrysostom  la 
to  us.  He  led  such  a  life  of  stirring  activity,  particulariy  In 
the  closing  part  of  his  career,  that  his  greatness  could  not 
hare  been  questioned,  had  he  been  known  to  the  world 
only  as  a  man  of  action.  But  while  he  lived,  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  busiest  scenes,  he  continued  to  publish,  and 
so  voluminously,  that  his  authorship  alone,  apart  from 
his  pulpit  performances  and  his  generalship  of  the  Free 
Church,  would  have  made  him  famous.  Few  were  pre- 
pared, after  his  death,  to  find  still  a  third  and  equal 
elaim  to  greatness  In  a  series  of  posthumous  works. 
These  posthumous  works,  Including  his  life,  hare  already 
extended  to  twelve  volumes!  The  first  three  volumes 
consist  of  Daily  Scripture  Readings,  and  the  next  two  of 
Sabbath  Readings.  These  two  series  form  one  of  the 
most  useful,  and  In  the  time  and  manner  of  their  prepara- 
tion, they  are  the  most  remarkable  guide  books  to  devo- 
tion which  our  Protestant  literature1  affords.  Tolumes 
seventh  and  eighth  contain  Institutes  of  Theology,  and 
rolume  ninth  Lectures  and  Addresses.  Volumes  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  contain  his  Life,  by  his  son-in-law, 
Dr.  Henna,  and  are  made  up  In  part  of  his  letters  and  cor- 
respondence. Whether  more  of  his  correspondence  will 
be  given  than  that  contained  In  the  Life,  or  whether 
there  are  more  posthumous  volumes  still  forthcoming, 
we  are  not  informed.  But  the  series,  as  it  is,  is  an  addi- 
tion to  theological  literature  of  extraordinary  value. 

Thb  Pbjkcbtox  Review.  The  last  number  of  this  work 
is  unusually  rich  in  articles  of  superior  merit  The  first, 
on  Algernon  Sidney,  we  have  not  read.  The  "Return  of 
Missionaries"  discusses  in  a  dispassionate  and  rational 
manner  one  of  the  most  difficult  practical  questions  con- 
nected with  the  foreign  missionary  enterprise.  "Grin- 
field's  Apology  for  the  Septuagtnt,"  furnishes  the  occasion 
for  a  lucid  exhibition  of  the  present  state  of  critical  opi- 
nion in  regard  to  the  value  and  authority  of  this  ancient 
version  of  the  8cripturee.  Prof.  Agassis  has  received  what 
must  prove  a  troublesome  sortie  upon  his  last  position  on 
the  u  Unity  of  the  Human  Race,"  in  an  article  evidently 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Smyths,  of  Charleston;  and  the  new 
theory  of  Prof.  Park,  of  Andover,  on  the  "Theology. of 
the  Intellect,"  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  feelings, 
has  received  a  most  searching  examination  at  the  hands 
of  a  master— the  same,  If  we  mistake  not,  that  many 
years  ago  wrote  the  articles  on  "Imputation,"  Ac^  in  the 
controversy  with  Dr.  Taylor,  of  New  Haven. 

Ssrials  ah©  Pamphlets.  Lot  sing's  Pictorial  Field- Book 
0/  the  Revolution,  No.  VIII.,  price  25  cents.  Harpers,  for 
sale  by  Zleber.  This  work  seems  to  improve  with  every 
number.  The  small  wood-cut  vignettes,  scattered  through- 
out the  pages,  are  exquisite.  The  narrative  and  descrip- 
tive parts,  also,  are  very  interesting.  Genevieve,  by  La- 
mnrtine.  Harpers,  price  12|  cents,  for  sale  by  Zieber. 
The  history  of  a  serrant-glrl,  dedicated  to  a  dressmaker, 
by  Alphonse  de  Lamartine,  translated  by  A.  R.  Scoble. 
Additional  Memoir t  of  my  Touts,  by  Lamartine.  Harpers, 
for  sale  by  Ziebor.  Another  Instalment  of  the  "Confi- 
dences." In  the  preface,  the  author  vindicates  himself 
in  a  masterly  manner  from  the  sneers  and  sarcasms  that 
have  been  uttered  against  these  autobiographical  sketches. 
The  Iron  Made,  by  Duma*.  T.  B.  Peterson,  complete  in 
two  volumes,  fifty  cents  each.  Philosophy  of  Modern 
Miracles,  Stringer  A  Townsend,  New  York.  An  attempt 
to  explain  the  connection  of  the  spiritual  with  th% mate- 
rial, with  special  reference  to  the  late  M  mysterious  knock- 
ing*." Everybody's  Almanac  and  Diary  for  1861,  a  most 
useful  and  convenient  manual  In  the  shape  of  a  pocket* 
book,  with  blanks  for  memoranda  for  every  day  in  the 
year,  prepared  and  for  sale  by  the  Appletons.  Byrne's 
Dictionary  of  Mechanics  and  Engineering,  by  the  same 
publishers,  has  proceeded  as  far  as  to  No.  XX,  the  word 


heliotrope,  which  concludes  the  first  voluss- 
Review  for  November  contains  six  articles,  three  of  which 
are  from  the  prolific  pen  of  Professor  Kevin.  London 
Quarterly,  reprinted  by  Leonard  Scott  A  Co.  A  capital 
number.  Blackwood  for  October  has  been  received  from 
Beber,  and  Is  full  of  good  things,  as  usual.  Published 
by  Leonard  Scott  dt  Ok,  New  York.  The  JOmBtrakd  Do- 
mestic Bible.  Number  7  of  this  excellent  work  has  been 
received  from  the  Philadelphia  agents,  Gets  and  Buck. 
Petticoat  Government,  by  Mrs.  7roUop%  Is  the  latest  Issue 
of  the  Harper's  Library  of  Select  Novels.  For  sale  by 
Zieber.  Price  26  eta.  Shakespeare's  Dramatic  Works. 
Nos.  26  and  27  0/  Phillips  db  Sampscn's  edition  of  Shake- 
speare have  been  received  from  the  Philadelphia  agent, 
T.  B.  Peterson.  Price  26  cents  a  number.  The  present 
numbers  contain  the  plays  of  King  Henry  VEII,  and 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  each  with  a  splendid  steel  engraving 
of  the  heroine. 

Thb  Mbtbod  or  tbi  Diron  GovxurMxirr,  Pbtsical  abb 
Mobal.  By  the  Rev.  James  M'Oosh,  New  York:  Carter 
d  Brothers.  615  00. 8*0,  Mr.  sTOoeh  la  a  professed  dis- 
ciple of  the  venerated  Chalmers,  and  in  his  preface  ac- 
knowledges targe  Indebtedness  to  bis  great  master.  No 
one,  howevnr,  can  read  a  chapter  In  the  work  without 
arriving  at  the  conclusion,  that  Mr.  MXJosh's  Indebtedness 
to  Chalmers  Is  no  more  than  that  which  every  man  of 
genius  owes  to  the  minds  with  which  his  own  has  come 
into  contact.  There  Is  Indeed  something  contagious  In 
genius,  but  Its  contagion  spreads  only  in  minds  of  like 
high  endowments.  Mr.  M'Oosh,  In  this  treatise,  has  en- 
tered upon  the  boldest  path  of  metaphysico-theologlcal 
Inquiry,  and  shown  himself  at  home  and  self-balanced 
among  Jonathan  Edwards,  Dugald  Stewart,  Thomas 
Browne,  and  a  host  of  other  theologians  and  philosophers 
of  the  first  rank.  His  work,  though  a  systematic  and 
formal  treatise,  is  not,  as  such  works  often  and  very  pro- 
perly are,  a  mere  compilation  and  orderly  congregation 
of  materials  from  various  sources,  but  Is  an  original  per- 
formance, the  thread  of  the  argument  being  spun  out 
from  a  subject  made  his  own  by  diligent  and  independent 
Inquiry.  His  style  is  exact  and  logical,  and  yet  often 
enlivened  by  the  graces  of  rhetoric.  Even  In  that  pro- 
found depth— the  causal  connection  of  God  with  his  works 
—while  attempting  to  reconcile  the  two  great  doctrines 
of  Liberty  snsMBecessity,--"  Free  Will  and  Fate,"— he  la 
sometimes  rigw/but  he  never  becomes  dull.  Illustra- 
tion*, not  only  apt,  but  often  beautiful,  await  the  reader, 
even  when  travelling  through  these  dreary  regions.  Wit- 
ness the  following,  which  is  at  the  close  of  the  most 
abstruse  chapter  in  the  book.  "High  truth*  like  high 
mountains,  are  apt  to  veil  themselves  in  clouds.  Never- 
theless, it  is  from  the  summit  of  these  high  truths,  if  we 
could  but  reach  It,  that  we  see  the  nature  and  bearing 
of  all  connected  truth,  as  from  the  top  of  some  high 
mountain,  the  axis  of  Its  range,  we  discover  the  shape 
and  slse  of  all  the  adjacent  hills.  We  may  be  deceived 
in  thinking  that  in  these  speculations  we  have  reached 
such  a  summit.  We  may  have  only  got  Into  a  region 
of  perpetual  clouds.  In  either  case,  the  mind  should  feel 
that  it  has  reached  a  limit  which  it  cannot  safely  pass; 
and  instead  of  beating  uselessly  against  the  barrier,  It 
should  return  to  explore  the  vast  and  fruitful  region 
within  its  reach." 

Thb  Postioai.  Works  or  Johsj  Milton.  Qtorge  8.  Apple 
ton,  Philadelphia.  We  are  heartily  glad  to  see  so  excel- 
lent an  American  edition  of  Milton's  Poetical  Works.  It 
is  by  far  the  best  that  we  recollect  to  hare  seen.  The 
book  Is  a  large  octavo  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pages, 
handsomely  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  containing,  besides 
the  "Paradise  Lost"  and  "Paradise  Regained,"  all  the 
Minor  Pefems  and  the  Latin  Verses.  It  contains,  likewise, 
the  Life  of  Milton,  by  8ir  Kgerton  Brydges,  and  all  the 
notes  and  comments  of  that  most  celebrated  of  the  Mih 
tonlan  editors,  as  given  in  his  famous  edition  in  1886. 
These  notes  contain  not  only  the  expositions  of  Sir  Egct» 
ton  Brydges  himself,  but  all  that  is  valuable,  or  that  has 
stood  the  test  of  time,  in  the  studies  of  previous  conunen- 
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tetort  and  critics,  raeh  as  Addison,  Newton,  Todd,  Bentley, 
Knight  Danster,  Ac,  Ac  It  is  indeed,  tor  the  student  of 
Milton,  a  complete  synopsis  eriticorum.  All  ancient  and 
medieval  learning  has  been  ransacked  for  illustration  of 
his  meaning,  and  the  rich  results  are  given  in  these  well. 
filled  pages.  Besides  this,  in  the  edition  of  1835,  of  which 
this  is  a  reprint,  the  text,  into  which  since  the  death  of  the 
aathor  many  corrnptions  had  crept,  underwent  a  thorough 
recension  at  the  hand  of  that  accomplished  critic,  Mr. 
James  Boaden.  The  work  is  also  embellished  by  a  large 
number  of  Martin's  splendid  designs,  illustrative  of  the 
Paradise  Lost,  newly  engraved  in  messotinto,  expressly 
for  the  present  edition.  For  those  who  do  not  want  the 
whole  of  Milton's  works,  the  publishers  hare  issued  the 
first  four  hundred  and  fifteen  pages  In  a  separate  volume, 
containing  the  Paradise  Lost  merely,  with  the  notes,  the 
life,  and  all  the  preliminary  critical  apparatus. 

Compute  Works  or  Rorrrt  Bmurs.  Gsorys  &  Apptdon, 
of  Philadelphia,  has  issued  a  handsome  reprint,  in  royal 
octavo,  of  what  has  become  the  standard  edition  of  Burns's 
Works,  that  namely  by  Allan  Cunningham,  containing 
a  lifb  of  the  author,  with  copious  notices,  critical  and  bs# 
graphical,  and  a  glossary.  The  work  as  now  Issued  is  a 
large  and  elegant  volume  of  about  five  hundred  and  fifty 
pages,  and  makes  a  suitable  companion  to  the  Scott  and 
Milton  published  by  the  same  house. 

COMPLSTB  POITIOAL  WORKS  OP  WALTER  SCOTT.     George  8. 

lansMn,  Philadelphia.  Much  that  has  been  said  of  the 
two  pRrions  publications,  is  predicable  of  this.  With  th% 
exception  of  the  engravings,  the  enterprising  publisher 
has  done  the  same  for  Scott  as  for  Milton ;  that  Is,  he  has 
produced  In  handsome  typography,  and  in  a  royal  octavo 
of  eight  hundred  and  forty  pages,  the  complete  poetical 
works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  all  the  Notes  and  Intro- 
ductions of  the  author,  as  given  In  the  standard  edition 
of  his  works  prepared  by  himself  before  his  death. 

Thi  World's  Progress.  G  P.  Putnam,  Author  and 
Publisher.  090  pp.  small  8eo.  A  library  is  only  a  very 
big  dictionary.  So  this  work  of  Mr.  Putnam  is  in  itself 
sraaall  library.  As  a  work  of  reference,  showing  at  a 
glance,  in  well-digested  tables,  the  progress  of  the  world 
in  arts,  arms,  science,  and  literature,  from  the  time  of 
the  Creation  down  to  the  arrival  of  the  last  steamer 
from  Europe,  we  know  nothing  equal  to  the  book  under 
consideration,  either  for  comprehensiveness  or  perspicuity. 
We  know  no  one  book  of  equal  size,  in  which  one  can  find 
so  much  valuable  information  with  so  little  trouble.  The 
volume  contains  first  of  all  a  good  chronological  chart, 
with  the  stream  of  time  centuriated,  and  the  oenturies 
marked  by  equal  spaces,  from  the  Creation  to  the  year 
1800.  There  is  nothing  in  the  plan  of  this  chart  espe- 
cially novel;  but  in  the  preparation  of  it,  the  author 
has  avoided  the  common  error  of  overcrowding  it  with 
matter.  Only  the  great  leading  events  are  marked,  giving 
thereby  with  the  greater  clearness  the  general  outline  of 
events.  Next  follows  a  series  of  chronological  tables, 
filling  one  •hundred  and  fifty  pages,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  expansion  In  another  form,  but  on  the  same 
principle,  of  the  general  chronological  chart.  In  these 
tables  the  great  facts  of  history  are  inserted  with  a  good 
degree  of  fulness,  and  are  arranged  by  centuries  to  cor- 
respond with  the  chart,  so  that  by  a  reference  to  the 
one  we  get  the  general  view,  by  a  reference  to  the  other 
we  are  furnished  with  the  special  details.  After  this 
comes  a  "Dictionary  of  Dates,"  in  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pages,  by  means  of  which  one  can  immediately  ascertain 
the  date  of  any  particular  event,  invention,  or  person, 
and  then,  by  referring  to  the  corresponding #art  of  the 
chronological  chart  and  tables,  can  see  at  a  glance  the 
connexions  of  said  event,  invention,  or  person,  with  con- 
temporaneous affairs.  The  Dictionary  of  Dates  is  followed 
by  literary  chronologies,  Hebrew,  Greek,  British,  German, 
French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  Scandinavian,  Polish, 
.  Russian,  Oriental,  American,  And  lastly,  there  is  a  very 
compact  but  comprehensive  biographical  index,  giving  the 
datesof  the  birth  and  death  of  all  the  great  names  in  history. 


A  PBOHOUHODia  Gumaw  Rbadeb,  By  Jamet  a  OtkU 
schligtr.  D.  Appkton  d  Ch,  New  York.  The  study  of  the 
German,  for  the  purposes  equally  of  literature,  art,  science, 
and  commerce,  is  making  rapid  advances  in  the  United 
States.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  German  were 
eventually  more  studied  in  this  country  than  the  French, 
It  is  therefore  important  to  note  with  some  emphasis  all 
Improvements  in  the  mode  of  teaching  the  language. 
Among  these  we  have  seen  none— not  excepting  Ollen- 
dorff—that  offers  more  facilities  for  both  teacher  and 
learner,  or  that  shows  more  practical  wisdom,  than  Oehl- 
sehlHger's  German  Reader,  just  quoted.  The  author  has 
been  for  many  years  a  suooessful  teacher  of  the  German, 
his  native  tongue.  In  Philadelphia,  and  he  has  given  in 
this  book  the  fruits  of  an  intelligent  experience.  The 
time  has  come  when  the  old,  humdrum  method  of  learn- 
ing languages  —  living  languages  certainly  —  should  be 
abandoned,  once  and  for  ever.  A  living  language  should 
be  learned  by  foreigners,  just  as  it  is  by  children.  Pro- 
nunciation com**  by  imitation,  phrases  and  idioms  by 
example  and  repetition.  ThS  logic  of  language  is  an 
afterthought,  something  to  be  applied  after  the  language 
is  learned,  not  as  a  means  of  learning  it 

Footprints  op  tub  Creator.  By  Hugh  MHUr.  Gould, 
Kendall  &  Lincoln.  Hugh  Miller,  originally  only  a  common 
day-labourer  In  the  quarries  of  Scotland,  has  become  by 
the  force  of  genius  and  the  dint  of  labour  successfully 
applied,  one  of  the  leading  minds  of  the  age.  Ills  first 
publication,  that  on  the  "Old  Red  Sandstone,"  placed 
him  by  a  single  bound  in  the  front  rank  of  geologists, 
among  whom  he  Is  now  an  acknowledged  authority.  The 
present  essay  places  him  among  the  ablest  vindicators  of 
revealed  religion  that  have  appeared  in  modern  times.  It 
is  plain  that  the  battle  of  the  Evidences  is  to  be  fought 
over  again,  not  as  in  the  last  age,  on  the  field  of  Meta- 
physics, but  on  the  field  of  physical  science.  On  this  new 
arena,  the  oombatants  will  have  to  nse  new  weapons, 
which  It  will  be  the  privilege  of  the  challenger  to  choose. 
It  is  therefore  of  peculiarly  auspicious  omen,  to  see  an 
independent  and  fearless  inquirer,  like  Hugh  Miller,  go 
forth  hammer  in  hand  among  the  "old  red  sandstone" 
and  ot^her  primeval  formations  of  the  earth,  and  demolish 
at  a  single  blow,  and  with  their  own  weapons,  the  whole 
M  development  theory"  of  the  infidel  class  of  geologists. 

Caimo*  Lauras;  the  American  Book  of  Church  Music. 
Also,  Tm  Melodist ;  a  cotydion  of  Popular  and  Social  Stmgs. 
These  two  collections,  one  of  church  music,  theother  of 
music  for  social  and  festive  occasions,  have  received  the 
highest  commendations  from  professors  and  teachers  of 
the  science  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  authors, 
Lowell  Mason,  and  George  James  Webb,  are  widely  known 
by  their  successful  efforts  to  improve  popular  music— both 
sacred  and  social— and  when  it  is  stated  that  the  works 
now  named  contain  the  latest  and  ripest  fruits  of  their 
scalous  industry,  nothing  more  need  be  said  to  those 
familiar  with  the  subject 

Boyd's  Milton.  Baker  d)  Scribner.  The  Rev.  James 
Boyd,  author  of  sundry  works  on  "  Rhetoric,"  Ac ,  has 
prepared  an  edition  of  the  M  Paradise  Lost,"  with  variorum 
notes,  In  one  volume,  crown  octavo,  642  pages.  The  notes 
are  taken  from  Addison,  Newton,  Todd,  Hume,  Sir  Egerton 
Brydgee,  Richardson,  Thyer,  8tebbing,  Pearce,  and  the  most 
remarkable  reviews,  together  with  some  original  matter, 
the  whole  digested  Into  a  tolerably  homogeneous  and 
very  acceptable  commentary  on  a  work,  that  of  all  Eng- 
lish classics  most  needs  a  learned  exegesis. 

Tm  Oocsttrt  Yrar  Book.  By  WUham  HomitL  Harpers 
422  pp.  small  8vo.  A  mora  delightful  and  refreshing  mis- 
cellany it  has  not  been  our  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
this  many  a  day.  The  book  is  divided  into  twelve  sec- 
tions, each  section  being  devoted  to  a  particular  month, 
beginning  with  January  and  ending  with  December.  In 
each  month  are  described,  in  that  charming  way  in  which 
the  Howitts  know  how  to  describe,  the  country  scenes 
and  pleasures  appropriate  to  that  month,  mingled  up 
throughout  with  beautiful  poems  and  stories. 
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SARTAIN'S    MAGAZINE. 


OUR  MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

It  is  a  matter  of  real  congratulation,  both  tor  ourselves 
and  our  readers,  that  we  are  enabled  to  announce  an 
engagement  with  JOHN  8.  DWIQHT,  Bso^  of  Boston,  as 
Musical  Editor,  To  thoae  who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
his  course  of  mnsioal  lectures  dellTered  In  Philadelphia, 
last  March,  no  further  guarantee  will  be  needed  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  arrangement  The  power  of  analysing 
musical  compositions,  and  giving  to  M  songs  without 
words'*  a  world  of  meaning  and  interest,  he  has  made 
peculiarly  his  own.  We  call  attention  to  his  "Introduc- 
toryw  below,  sure  that  it  is  a  prelude  to  much  delightful 
entertainment  and  information  to  be  forthcoming  In  the 
course  of  the  year.  In  February  we  shall  commence  the 
monthly  publication  of  Music  selected  and  arranged  by 
him  expressly  for  our  Magazine. 
• 
INTRODUCTORY. 

BT  JOHN  S.  DWIQHT. 

A  Magasine  like  this  is  bound,  in  duty  and  interest,  *o 
report  and  further  all  the  genial  social  elements.  In 
these  times,  therefore,  It  can  no  more  shut  out  Music, 
than  it  can  shut  out  the  sun.  Its  proprietors  and  editors, 
In  entering  upon  this  new  half  century,  feel  that  they 
can  do  no  less  than  consecrate  a  regular  department  in 
Its  monthly  pages  to  the  thoughts  suggested  by  this  beau- 
tiful and  subtile  agent,  now  so  deeply  domesticated  in  our 
American  life.  For  Music  is  pre-eminently  the  social  Fine 
Art  It  is  the  only  unirersal  language, — at  least  the  only 
one  which  men  thus  far  hare  learned  and  made  available. 
It  is  the  language  of  the  heart  which  vibrates  uniformly 
to  like  causes  In  all  breasts;  while  words,  philosophies, 
and  creeds,  the  products  of  the  mind,  are  unintelligible 
beyond  certain  spheres  of  nationality  or  party.  Can  we 
doubt  that  each  an  art  is  destined  to  remarkable  develop- 
ments in  such  a  country  as  our  own?  that  it  must  become 
more  and  more  identified  with  the  American  character,— 
a  character  which  the  genlusaof  our  Institutions  and  the 
boundless  invitation  of  our  territory  are  rendering  every 
day  more  cosmopolitan  and  universal?  There  Is  a  gran- 
deur in  the  very  consciousness  of  membership  in  such  a 
large  and  various  commonwealth  of  character;  there  is 
an  exaltation  In  the  American  feeling  thus  viewed,  which 
borders  on  the  unitary  sentiment  »nd  seeks  a  rhythmical 
expression. 

And  yet  the  greater  the  social  destiny  of  thjs  people, 
the  harder  is  the  realisation  of  the  problem,  and  the 
more  manifold  the  dangers  and  shortcomings  to  which,  for 
some  time,  we  shall  be  exposed.  We  are  excessively  poli- 
tical, and  enterprising  to  a  fault  in  the  pursuit  of  indivi- 
dual fortune.  Business  and  party  do  their  best  to  isolate 
and  harden  us.  There  is  a  wide  new  world  before  us,  and 
a  glorious  Ideal  floats  above  us  in  the  motto  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  Union;  schools,  and  churches,  and  mate- 
rial enterprise  do  much;  but  we  inherit  from  the  past 
some  old  wrongs  which  are  now  a  bone  of  discord;  these 
are  sustained  with  a  convulsive  grasp  by  Interest ;  while 
on  the  other  hand  reform  is  loud,  and  stern,  and  harsh, 
and  anarchy  is  ever  threatening.  Political  peace  measures, 
compromises,  and  adjustments,  are  no  guaranty  of  peace ; 
we  want  the  peaceful  tone  and  spirit  in  our  lives  and  cha- 
racters. Mere  balances  of  power,  the  blind  resultants  of 
incessant  party  strife,  are  not  union;  wo  need  the  tone 
and  sentiment  of  unity,  so  that  character  shall  keep  us 
cordially  united,  where  interests,  and  polities,  and  even 
creeds  divide.  To  no  providential  agent  can  we  look  for 
this  more  confidently  than  to  art  Art  is  a  quiet  unpre- 
tending, potent  reconciler.  The  spirit  of  art  pervading  a 
community  insures  at  once  a  loyal  and  a  generous  dispo- 
sition. It  is  as  conservative  as  it  is  large,  free,  and  pro- 
gressive. It  tempers  these  raw  energies  of  ours  to  gentler 
methods  of  approaching  ends,  with  a  fond  patience  for 


each  alow  step  of  a  natural  transition.  It  imbues  us  with 
a  moral  principle  which  operates  by  habit  beautifully 
and  surely,  like  the  resolution  of  discords  in  Music  It 
lets  us  never  spurn  the  past  In  stepping  from  it  to  the 
future.  Moreover,  the  best  of  It  is  that  art  like  nature, 
insinuates  its  lessons  without  ever  professing  to  teach. 
It  does  not  assume  to  moralise  us  and  convert  us.  It 
only  seeks  to  please  us,  smiles  to  us  with  beauty,  and  we 
are  made  better  in  our  Inmost  souls  by  actual  experience 
of  harmony  and  inward  prophecy  of  more. 

One  cannot  overstate  the  good  that  would  result  could 
we  make  Ait,  in  any  deep  sense,  an  element  in  our  social 
life,  and  in  our  national  character.  We  must  appeal  to 
some  experience  of  the  artistic  sense,  for  illustration  of 
our  meaning.  What  constitutes  the  charm  of  a  fine  paint- 
ing, some  genuine  master-piece  of  genius?  Not  the  bare 
contents  of  the  picture  in  detail ;  not  the  mere  brilliancy 
or  richness  of  the  colouring;  the  boldness,  nor  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  outline;  nor  the  ingenuity  of  the  composition. 
But  it  Is  a  certain  pervading  tone  and  atmosphere  of  the 
whole,  fusing  all  particulars  Into  a  vital  unity,'  and  soft- 
ening all  down  harmoniously,  so  that  nature  seems  to 
lccopt  It  as  part  of  herself.  So  It  is*  with  a  good  piece  of 
music,  and  with  any  product  into  which  the  creative  lift 
of  Art  has  entered.  So  too,  it  Is,  or  should  be,  in  the  lives 
and  the  society  of  persons  who  have  not  only  cultivated 
the  superficial  sense  of  beauty,  but  are  evermore  baptised 
into  the  spirit  of  Art  The  tone  of  an  artist  or  a  true 
lover  of  art,  is  felt  genially  around  him.  Pervsjfag  a> 
aodety,  It  would  be  just  that  sort  of  conservative  oHent 
which  denies  no  right  and  checks  no  wholesome  growth. 

We,  as  a  people,  need  this  element  Welcome  the  artists 
who  will  give  us  thisl  Thanks  to  the  poet  the  painter, 
the  sculptor,  the  architect  the  singer,  the  dramatist  the 
dancer,— we  care  not  in  what  form  he  comes,— if  he  has 
given  us  some  true  embodiment  of  spiritual  Beauty  in  the 
forms  of  Art  I  To  spend  on  these  things  hours  withdrawn 
from  selfish  business,  or  from  idler  sensual  recreation,  or 
from  that  sterner  and  ungenlal  piety,  which  is  too  often 
but  a  blind  reaction  to  the  opposite  extreme  from  all  that 
worldllneas,  cannot  but  bring  us,  through  the  Beautiful 
much  nearer  to  the  Good. 

Most  hopeful  of  the  Arts,  as  social  influences  in  our 
land,  is  the  art  of  Music '  The  secret  of  this  lies  partly  in 
the  distinctive  character  of  Music,  as  the  most  expansive, 
fluid,  universal  of  the  arts,  and  partly  in  the  social  aspi- 
rations, destiny,  and  feeling  of  this  young  giant  people, 
entering  a  new  world,  full  of  wealth  and  wonders,  to  sub- 
due and  harmonise.  We  can  but  hint  it  But  as  an  evi- 
dence that  we  Americans  have  latent  sympathy  enough  for 
art  in  spite  of  our  crudity  and  liability  to  be  humbugged 
in  our  dealings  therewith,  we  have  but  to  mention  the 
enthusiasm  and  the  ready  abandonment  of  our  proverbial 
economy  of  time  and  money  with  which  we  greet  a  great 
singer,  whom  there  is  any  good  authority  for  supposing  to 
be  a  really  great  artist  Thore  is  a  plenty  of  spurious 
excitement  mingled  with  all  this,  no  doubt  Much  of  it 
is  the  mere  love  of  excitement ;  much  is  fashion ;  and 
much  is  accidental  or  manufactured,  like  a  marketable 
commodity.  But  there  is,  and  must  be,  something  deeper 
under  all  this,  to  justify  it  to  Itself  and  make  It  go.  Men 
may  follow  an  artist  from  fashion,  without  being  able 
themselves  to  tell  an  artist  from  a  bungler;  but  take 
away  the  dim  feeling  everybody  has  that  a  real  artist  i$ 
something  indeed  divine  and  worthy  to  be  followed,  and 
what  would  prop  the  fashion  up?  Ignorant  and  undls- 
eriminating  as  we  are  in  art  and  scarcely  knowing  whene 
we  have  it  yet  we  pay  prloes  for  it  which  set  our  own 
utilitarian  maxims  at  defiance,  and  which  neither  our 
love  of  asasWmont  nor  our  slavery  to  fashion  are  suffi- 
cient to  explain.  It  is  the  few  who  are  fashionable,  the 
few  who  go  to  extravagant  lengths  in  buying  pleasures; 
and  they  would  sooner  squander  on  a  ball  or  feast  than 
on  a  fine  art  But  the  sober  and  the  self-possessed,  those 
who  have  more  moral  and  mental  resources  than  they 
have  dollars,  are  known  to  oourft  the  cost,  and  with  deli-  ■ 
berate  cheerfulness  invest  several  days'  earnings  in  the 
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delights  of  one  floe  opera  or  oonoert.  What  doe*  this 
meu?  Why,  that  we  hare  a  reverence  tor  art  which  is 
almost  prophetic,  eompared  with  our  inexperience  and 
ermde  taste  in  such  matters.  By  some  means  or  other, 
we* hare  got  It  In  as,  that  Art  is  a  pearl  without  price; 
that  it  U  a  reality  which  most  deeply  conoerns  us  all 
morally  and  socially;  that  it  bears  a  direct  mission  to  hu- 
manity; that  wanting  that,  we  want  humanity.  What 
Justifies  our  more  than  pleasure  in  an  orchestra  of  in- 
struments, a  symphony,  a  chorus  f  It  is,  that  therein 
we  pereeiYe  a  type,  a  prophecy  of  human  destiny,  of  the 
true  ultimate  fulfilment  of  the  "  s  plumbus  mruM ,"  of  the 
many  made  one  in  harmonious  oo-operafton,  of  the  "  Beauty 
of  Holiness,"  or  wholeness,  and  the  joy  thereof,  In  that 
great  social  music  which  the  ages  are  preparing. 

Holy  enthusiasm  I  Whether  in  religion,  in  patriotism, 
In  philanthropy,  lore,  friendship,  or  in  art,  so  surely  as 
It  seises  on  us,  we  are  generous,  we  are  lifted  far  above 
mean  dollar-and-oent  calculations,  we  drink  of  the  lift 
which  alone  is  power  or  wealth,— wealth  and  power  which 
we  may  share  with  every  soul,  and  feel  ourselves  the  richer 
and  the  stronger.  Priceless  is  everything  that  can  create 
enthusiasm,  as  distinct  from  fruitless,  cheap  excitement. 
Priceless  shall  art,  shall  music  be  to  us  Americans,  who 
nave  enough  excitement,  but  who  need  enthusiasm.  The 
spirit  of  art,  the  power  to  enjoy  and  feel  deep  music,  grows 
upon  us.  It  is  as  much  our  destiny  to  be  a  musical,  as  H 
Is  to  be  a  free,  a  generous,  a  humane,  fraternal  people. 

In  this  spirit  we  hope  to  discourse  of  musio  regularly 
henceforth  in  the  brief  space  allotted  to  us  in  these  pages. 
By  notices  of  significant  musical  events,  by  analyses  aas) 
criticisms  of  musical  compositions,  and  by  various  brief 
and  popular  discourse,  we  hope  to  interest  our  readers  in 
the  real  worth  and  meaning  of  this  divine  art.  Espe- 
cially would  we  do  a  little  towards  directing  the  popular 
musical  susceptibilities  towards  the  enduring  styles  and 
models  of  taste.  In  the  very  brief  selections  of  printed 
music,  which  we  shall  make  for  each  ensuing  number, 
we  shall  hope  to  present  what  shall  be  not  only  simple, 
but  genuine,  in  the  sense  of  art  There  are  oountless 
little  gems  among  the  classic  compositions  of  Beethoven, 
Mosart,  Schubert,  and  so  forth,  too  little  known,  and  in- 
trinsically more  captivating  than  the  light  English  songs 
and  waltses  which  have  till  lately  formed  the  staple  of  all 
muslo  shops  and  magasines.  Not  able  to  produce  much 
quantity,  we  shall  Insist  on  quality,  and  in  a  small  way 
bring  out  «*  treasures  new  and  old." 

Can  we  close  this  article  without  one  word  of  tribute 
where  the  whole  American  heart  is  rendering  It?  Fortu- 
nately for  this,  as  for  all  larger  enterprises  for  the  Indoc- 
trination of  our  people  into  the  spirit  of  music,  we  have 
Jsxst  Lore  among  us,  who  is  now  to  us  the  popular  im- 
personation of  Music  We  must  give  our  thought  of  her 
another  time.  At  present  let  us  only  thank  her  as  a 
living  spring  of  true  enthusiasm  for  the  beautiful  and 
good,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  great  nation 
swallowed  np  in  selfish  Interests  and  party  strifes,  yet 
easily  redeemed  to  its  great  destiny  of  brotherhood,  if  it 
but  court  the  inspiring  Influence  of  Art  with  half  the 
eagerness  that  it  has  courted  outward  prosperity  and 
power. 


AET    NOTICES. 

Remb&axdt  pAumiro  his  Mother's  Poanuxi.  Painted 
aw  Robert  Fleury.  The  embellishment  with  the  above 
title,  given  in  another  part  of  the  Magasine,  represents  a 
scene  in  the  domestic  life  of  a  great  artist,  from  a  pic- 
ture by  the  celebrated  French  painter  Fleury.  Although 
Prance  is  not  the  country  of  his  birth,  he  must  still  be 
regarded  as  belonging  wholly  to  that  school,  having  there 
acquired  his  entire  artistic  culture. 

Joseph  Nlcolet  Robert" Fleury  was  born  at  Cologne,  In 
1707,  in  a  house  very  near  to  that  distinguished  as 
the  birth-place  of  Rubens.  He  early  indicated  a  teste  tor 
arty  and  was  sent  to  Paris  for  his  studies.    He  was  a 


pupil  successively  of  Vernet,  Glrodet,  and  Gros;  but  his 
favourite  place  of  study  was  the  atelier  of  Gericault,  with 
whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted;  an  intimacy  un- 
happily terminated  by  the  death  of  Gericault,  in  1824. 
Fleury  is  said  to  be  a  very  good  oolourist  Gall,  the 
phrenologist,  when  on  a  visit  to  Horace  Vernet,  pointed 
him  out  from  a  group  of  students  as  having  the  organ 
of  colour  particularly  developed.  The  prediction  was 
fully  justified  by  Pleury's  superiority  in  after  years.  The 
style  of  his  compositions  may  be  judged  of  by  the  specimen 
selected  for  the  present  number  of  the  Magasine.  The 
first  picture  of  our  artist  that  drew  public  attention  was 
painted  at  Rome.  A  short  time  before  Fleury  arrived  at 
the  "  Imperial  City,"  a  band  of  brigands  had  forcibly 
entered  a  monastery,  and  sacrilegiously  pillaged  the  holy 
fathers.  This  inoident  caused  muoh  excitement  at  the 
time,  and  Fleury  seised  upon  it  as  a  subject  for  his 
pencil.  He  worked  assiduously,  and  with  a  feeling  that 
his  reputation  as  an  historical  painter  depended  upon  his 
suooess.  His  perseverance  was  indomitable.  Three  times 
In  the  course  of  four  years  he  painted  the  tame  scene, 
and  still  dissatisfied,  but  not  disheartened,  with  what  he 
considered  unsuccessful  efforts,  be  a  fourth  time  repro- 
duced It  sufficiently  improved  to  stand  the  test  of  his 
own  criticism,  possibly  the  most  severe  that  was  given  to 
It  This  picture  was  sold  for  twelve  hundred  francs,  but 
Charles  X.  seeing  It,  offered  to  purchase  It  for  five  thou- 
sand; this  was  refused  by  the  possessor,  and  the  result 
was  a  medal  to  Fleury,  and  an  order  from  the  king  for 
a  painting  of  "Tasso  arriving  at  the  Convent  of  St  Ono- 
frio. 

In  1829,  Fleury  having  executed  a  very  successful  study 
of  sheep  imagined  that  till  then  he  had  mistook  his  true 
vocation,  and  determined  to  endeavour  to  make  himself 
the  Paul  Potter  of  France.  He  went  to  Holland  to  prose- 
cute his  new  studies,  returned  to  retire  to  a  farm  some 
distanoo  from  Paris,  and  commenced  on  a  twelve  feet 
canvass  a  picture  that  should  demonstrate  unquestion- 
ably his  newly  discovered  faculties.  He  was  interrupted 
in  the  indulgence  of  his  cattle  mania  by  the  news  of  the 
revolution  of  1830.  Leaving  his  cows  "to  chew  the  cud  of 
sweet  and  bitter  fancies,"  Fleury  hastened  to  Paris  to  take 
part  in  the  active  scenes  of  the  day.  At  the  metropolis, 
he  was  solicited  to  paint  the  portraits  of  several  distin- 
guished individuals,  besides  receiving  orders  for  historical 
pictures.  He  returned  to  his  original  studies,  relinquished 
the  hope  of  gaining  the  laurel  crown  for  Potterism,  and 
sending  for  his  unfinished  composition,  cut  out  some  parts 
to  be  preserved  as  mementos,  and  destroyed  the  re- 
mainder. From  that  time  he  continued  to  mainfadw  a 
respectable  position  among  the  artists  of  the  Frenoh 
school.  H.A.H. 


"PREPARING  MOSES  FOR  THE  FAIR." 

This  splendid  engraving  may  safely  challenge  com- 
parison with  anything  in  the  shape  of  embellishment 
that  has  appeared  in  the  magasines  for  several  years.  It 
was  executed  in  London  expressly  for  this  Magasine,  and 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Mr.  Samuel  Sar- 
tain.  The  Incident  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  picture 
is  taken  from  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  and  is  familiar  to 
most  readers,  not  only  from  the  book  itself;  but  from  the 
numerous  attempt*  to  illustrate  it  which  have  been  given 
heretofore  in  annuals  and  other  works.  We  have  taken 
a  subject  with  which  the  public  is  already  familiar,  to 
show  by  comparison  the  superiority  of  the  execution  of 
embellishments  in  this  Magasine  to  those  ordinarily  seen. 

The  artist  seems  to  have  caught  the  very  spirit  of  the 
original.  "  Next  morning,"  says  the  good  vicar,  "  I  per- 
oeived  his  sisters  mighty  busy  in  fitting  out  Moses  for  the 
fair;  trimming  hit  hair,  brushing  hit  buckle*,  and  cooking 
hit  hat  with  pint.  The  business  of  the  toilet  being  over, 
we  had  at  last  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  mounted  upon 
the  colt,  with  a  deal  box  before  him  to  bring  home  gro- 
ceriesin." 
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TOIL1TTI   »I   TILLS. 


FlS.2. 
BUBAL  tOILIttB, 


Fro.  1.  Tbflette  de  WU<— Bonnet  of  dark  blue  velvet, 
trimmed  with  fbldi  of  satin  of  the  tune  colour,  and  little 
rlngi  of  blade  velvet  No.  1,  and  with  two  shaded  feathers. 
The  edge  of  the  free  is  finished  with  three  folds  of  satin, 
a  little  gathered;  and  each  of  these  folds  is  ornamented 
with  a  row  of  the  small  velvet  rings.  A  Terr  narrow  vel- 
ret  is  also  placed  flat  upon  the  seam  which  joins  the  fold 
to  the  face,  The  back  of  the  crown  is  oomposed  of  four  of 
the  satin  folds,  forming  somewhat  the  appearanee  of  a 
rosette.  These  folds  lie  one  upon  the  other,  and  are  also 
surmounted  by  the  black  velvet  rings.  A  fold  of  satin, 
with  the  same  ornaments,  edges  also  the  bavolet.  The 
two  feathers  are  placed  foot  to  foot,  one  rising  and  extend- 
ing forward  upon  the  face,  and  the  other  failing  backward 
upon  the  bavolet. 

Mantean  of  golden  brown  velvet,  a  little  open  in  front, 
and  sloped  In  to  fit  close  at  the  waist  The  sleeves  are 
of  the  pagoda  form,  and  moderately  large.  The  sleeves, 
corsage,  and  jape,  are  trimmed  with  volants  of  wide  black 
lace,  very  much  gathered.  All  the  edges  of  the  velvet  are 
ornamented  passementerie.    Robe  of  dark  bine  damask, 


with  designs  of  foliage  and  flowers. 

FN.  2.  Bridal  Toilette- Hair  turned  back  in  rouleaux, 
the  puffing  roll  being  largest  at  the  sides,  and  diminishing 
gradually  toward  the  forehead,  so  as  to  form  the  point 
there.  A  straight  veil  of  lace  is  arranged  in  such  man- 
ner, that  It  starts  from  the  point  upon  the  forehead  in  a 
fold  on  each  side,  which  Is  shaken  out  as  it  passes  over  the 


A  garland  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  flowers,  or  small 
sprigs,  follows  the  outline  of  the  coiffure  between  the 
rouleau  of  hair  and  the  edge  of  the  veil ;  then  over  the 
forehead  the  lilies  are  interspersed  with  other  simple 
flowers,  and  light  branches  with  green  foliage. 

Robe  of  white  taffetas;  corsage  high,  alittle  open  V 
before;  waist  busked;  sleeves  pagodas;  jupe  exceedingly 
full,  plaited  at  the  waist  in  loose  plaits.  The  jupe  has  a 
double  garniture  composed  of  two  rows  of  volants,  two  in 
each  row,  of  which  one  overlies  the  other.  Of  those,  one 
Is  of  lace  and  the  other  of  taffetas,  embroidered  In  exactly 
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the  same  design  as  the  lace.  The  seam,  which  attaches 
the  upper,  or  taffetas,  volant,  Is  hidden  under  a  silk  broi- 
dery, representing  a  string  of  pearls,  above  which  is  a  light 
garland  of  small  flowers,  embroidered  upon  the  jupe  Is* 
self.  One  row  of  similar  volants  ornaments  the  pagoda 
sleeves.  The  corsage,  also,  is  ornamented  with  the  gar- 
land and  the  row  of  pearls. 

Fm.  8.  (For  Figures  8,  4,  6,  and  6,  see*  third  page  of  co- 
ver.) Walking  Dreu.— Shawl-mantelet  of  velvet,  trimmed 
with  black  lace.  The  seam  by  which  the  upper  of  the 
three  rows  of  lace  is  attached,  and"' that  of  the  row  from 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  is  covered  with  passementerie,  ter- 
minating, in  the  latter,  in  a  head  and  tassel  on  each  side. 
Robe  of  rich  watered  silk,  skirt  very  full,  and  without 
trimming.  Satin  bonnet,  trimmed  around  the  edge  of  the 
face  with  a  ruche.  A  volant  of  lace,  starting  from  the 
junction  of  the  (ace  and  crown,  passes  around  behind, 
being  sewn  on  where  the  crown  and  cape  unite,  and  fall- 
ing upon  the  latter.  Another  volant,  starting  from  ins 
same  point,  crosses  the  face  diagonally.  A  plume  of  fea- 
thers depends  over  the  space  between  this  lace  and  the 
front  edge  of  the  face. 

Fro.  4.  Walking  Drett.— Pardessus  of  Japan  blue  velvet, 
with  high  corsage  and  severs  collar,  dose  round  the  neck. 
The  front  of  the  pardessus  Is  ornamented  with  a  beautiful 
design  of  flowers,  executed  in  rich  embroidery.  Pagoda 
sleeves,  trimmed  with  very  deep  fringe,  with  open  head- 
ing. Robe  of  silk.  Velvet  bonnet,  with  open  foes,  and 
under-trimming  of  flowers. 

Fio.  5.  The  bonnet  and  mantelet  are  the  same  here 
as  in  Fig.  3,  by  exhibiting  a  front  view.  The  mantelet  in 
front  is  closed  with  agrafe*  of  passementerie,  with  button 
and  tassel  on  each.  side.  The  robe  is  of  golden  brown 
silk. 

Fro.  8.    This  exhibits  a  back  view  of  the  pardessus  s 


bonnet,  shown  In  Fig.  4.  The  broad  fringe  which  trims 
the  sleeves  is  continued  across  the  back,  forming  a  very 
tasteful  ornament.  Robs  of  damask.  In  designs  of  bunches 


of  flowers  and  foliage. 
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M  And  0!  and  0 !"  add  the  babies  balth, 

"Take  her  where  waters  rin, 
And  white  as  the  milk  of  her  white  breast. 


tr 


ini    BONNIB    BA1  KN8. 
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LIFE  OF  MAN  AND  OF  THE  TEAR. 

FEBRUARY. 

IT  I1NBIITTK    A.    HADET. 
(See  Bngravtag  in  front) 


"I  shall  speak,  then, 

Of  Februar' but  lack; 
The  child  ii  meek  and  weak  of  spMt, 

Nothing  can  undertake. 
80  all  the  flowers,  for  lack  of  showers, 

No  springing  up  can  make; 
Yet  birds  do  sing,  and  praise  their  king, 

And  each  one  choose  their  mate." 


February  comes  cold,  bleak,  and  cheerless 
in  its  aspect,  sufficiently  attesting,  by  frost  and 
snow,  that  it  is  a  month  of  winter,  and  little 
reminding  us,  by  anght  of  genial  blandness, 
that  it  is  the  last. 

•As  the  wild  sir  stirs  and  sways 
The  tree-swung  cradle  of  a  child, 

80  the  breath  of  these  rode  days 
Bocks  the  year.    Be  calm  and  mild, 

Trembling  hoars :  she  will  arise 

With  new  lore  within  her  eyes* 

Leigh  Hunt  has  observed,  that  if  February 
were  not  the  precursor  of  spring,  it  would  be 
the  least  agreeable  month  of  the  year,  Novem- 
ber not  excepted.  But  as  the  herald  of  this 
more  favoured  season,  its  "  clammy  mixture  of 
cold  and  moisture"  is  rendered  endurable. 
"Old  Father  Winter"  has  established  a  right 
to  be  excessively  disagreeable 

"To  the  world,  when  about  withdrawing 
With  his  old  white  wig  half  off  hit  head, 
And  his  tefale  fingers  thawing." 

A  term  of  three  months  is  given  to  each  of 
the  seasons,  but,  in  reality,  the  comforts  and 
discomforts  of  winter  monopolise  the  greater 
portion  of  that  quarter  of  the  year,  marked  in 
our  almanacs,  and  written  of  by  our  poets,  as 
Spring.    Yet  reluctant  as  he  may  be  to  resign 


his  place  to  a  gentler  successor,  old  Wintei 
must  go  at  last  And  when  tired  of  bur  fire- 
side joys,  and  wearied  with  his  dreary  presence 
lingering  in  the  lap  of  May,  we  can  poetically 
philosophise  with  Wither,  on  the  necessity  of 
contrast,  and  draw  consolation  therefrom. 

M  When  all  the  years  oar  fields  are  fresh  and  green, 

With  breathing  flowers  and  sunshine  every  day, 
When  rosy  hoars  for  ever  wing  between 

The  heaven  and  earth,  they  heedless  pass  away. 
The  fulness  and  abiding  of  a  blessing 

But  make  us  heedless  of  the  present  good ; 
And  if  they  sometimes  fly  not  oar  possessing, 

Their  inborn  sweetness  is  not  understood. 
Had  we  no  winter,  summer  would  be  thought 

Not  half  so  pleasing;  and  if  tempests  were  not, 
The  blessings  of  a  calm  were  cheaply  bought : 

For  things  save  by  their  opposite*  appear  not" 

The  name  of  February  was  given  to  the 
second  month  of  the  year  by  Numa,  who  suc- 
ceeded Romulus  as  king  of  the  Romans.  It 
was  dedicated  to  Neptune,  lord  of  the  waters. 
The  lodiacal  sign  is  Pisces,  or  the  fishes.  The 
Februa  or  Feralia,  signified  the  sacrifices  made 
to  the  manes  of  the  gods  at  this  time;— expia- 
tory offerings  that  were  to  wipe  out  all  trans- 
greesions. 

M  With  whatsoe'er  our  hearts  we  hold 
Are  purified,  was  febroa  termed  of  old. 
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Lmttrmtioni  are  (rem  hence,  from  hence  the  urn 

Of  this  our  month  of  February  cams; 

In  which  the  priests  of  Pan  processions  made; 

In  which  the  tombs  were  also  purified 

Of  such  as  had  no  dirges  when  they  died,* 

Putting  aside  things  temporal,  and  their 
analogous  counterparts  in  the  past,  and  con- 
sidered in  a  spiritual  point  of  view  only,  aji 
hour  of  serious  thought  giTen  to  the  perusal  of 
heathen  mythology,  and  it  becomes  clearly 
manifest  how  one  after  another  of  our  religious 
ceremonies  and  observances,  may  be  traced  to 
this  source;  differing  somewhat  in  form,  but 
bearing  much  of  the  same  interpretation  that 
would  hare  been  given  by  the  Pagan  priests  to 
their  corresponding  rites.  And  not  alone  in 
form  does  this  oneness  exist.  Our  highest 
aspirations,  and  most  treasured  truths,  are 
dimly  echoed  in  the  mysteries  of  their  fabled 
faith.  Beautiful  blind  yearnings  for  the  infi- 
nite, struggling  for  light,  for  development, 
that  now,  freed  from  the  mists  of  error  and 
more  clearly  defined  and  understood,  form  the 
basis  of  our  own  worship.  A  world  of  poetical 
associations  gives  a  melancholy  interest  to 
their  ruined  temples  and  altars,  their  dethroned 
gods  and  goddesses ;  but  we  have  lost  nothing 
by  this  desolation  and  extinction.  All  that 
was  worth  preserving  will  live  for  ever;  let 
the  rest  perish. 

44  Troth  Is  large,  our  aspiration 
Scares  embraces  half  we  be; 
Shame!  to  stand  in  this  creation, 
And  doubt  truth's  I 


candles  should  be  "  carried  in  honour  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,"  and  so  perpetuated  the  obser- 
vance. There  is  a  prophecy  concerning  the 
weather,  connected  with  Candlemas  day,  that 
is  recorded  in  some  of  the  old  almanacs,  mark- 
ing it  as  unlucky  if  the  sun  shines  clear : — 

« If  Candlemas  daf  bettor  and  bright, 
Winter  win  hare  another  night, 
But  if  Candlemas  day  be  clouds  and  rain, 
Winter  Is  gone,  and  will  not  come  again.** 

Another  version  runs  thus : 

"  Tla  an  omen  bad, 
The  yeomen  say, 
If  Phoebus  shows  Ins  fees 
The  second  day." 


M  What  is  just  and  true  and  honest, 
What  Is  lovely,  what  is  pure, 
All  of  praise  that  hath  admonished, 
All  of  rirtoe,— shall  endure.* 

Candlemas  day  is  celebrated  on  the  2d  of 
February,  and  is  regarded  as  a  holiday,  both 
by  the  Catholic  church  and  by  the  Church  of 
England.  It  is  said  to  have  been  called  Can- 
dlemas, because  on  that  day,  before  mass,  the 
Church  blesses  her  candles  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

-When  the  whole  earth  and  the  skies 
Are  Illumined  with  altar-candles, 
Lit  for  blessed  mysteries, 
And  a  priest's  hand  through  creation, 
Wareth  calm  and  oonseeretton." 

The  Romans  dedicated  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary to  the  infernal  Gods ;  and,  as  at  the  be- 
ginning of  it,  Pluto  stole  Proserpine,  and  her 
mother,  Ceres,  sought  her  in  the  night,  with 
lighted  candles,  the  people  celebrated  this 
event  annually,  by  forming  processions,  and 
walking  about  the  city  with  candles.  The 
Catholics  did  not  attempt  to  abolish  this  cus- 
tom, but  more  wisely  conformed  to  the  preju- 
dices of  the  Romans,  and  turned  it  to  good 
account.    They  ordained  that,  on  that  day, 


Very  superstitious  were  our  ancestors,  to 
place  faith  in  such  omens  and  prognostica- 
tions ;  ay,  and  very  superstitious  were  our  an- 
cestors, will  be  the  verdict  of  posterity,  when 
they  smile  over  the  record  of  some  of  the  pet 
fantasies  of  the  present  generation. 

The  next  day  in  February  that  claims  our 
attention,  is  that  dedicated  to  St.  Valentine ;  a 
Roman  priest  who  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome, 
about  the  year  270.  "  On  the  annual  return 
of  this  day,"  says  Elia,  "  the  two-penny  post- 
man sinks  under  the  weight  of  delicate  embar- 
rassments, other  than  his  own.  On  this  day, 
the  bestuck  and  bleeding  heart  is  twisted  and 
tortured  into  more  allegories  and  affectations, 
than  an  opera  hat!"  Douoe,  in  his  illustra- 
tions of  Shakespeare,  thus  traces  back  the 
origin  of  sending  Valentines. 

"  It  was  the  practice  of  ancient  Rome,  du- 
ring the  greater  part  of  the  month  of  February, 
to  celebrate  the  Lupercalia,  which  were  feasts 
in  honour  of  Pan  and  Juno,  whence  the  latter 
deity  was  named,  Februata,  Februales,  and 
Februlla.  On  this  occasion,  amidst  a  variety 
of  ceremonies,  the  names  of  young  women  were 
put  into  a  box,  from  which  they  were  drawn 
by  the  men  as  chance  directed.  The  pastors 
of  the  Christian  church,  as  a  substitution, 
ordered  that  on  St  Valentine's  day,  the  14th, 
the  names  of  saints  should  be  drawn  instead." 

In  spite  of  this  alteration  and  modification, 
the  old  custom  did  not  fall  into  disuse.  It  is 
easy  to  perceive  how  much  more  popular  the 
pagan  mode  of  celebration  would  be,  and  how 
naturally  men  would  choose,  on  that  privileged 
day,  in  place  of  patron  saint, 


That  they  call  angel  when  they  sing. 
Young  lady,  when  they  speak  In  prose,* 

and  how  naturally  these  earthly  angels  would 
reciprocate  the  favour.  So  at  least  has  the 
festival  been  transmitted  to  us.  Birds  are  said 
to  choose  their  mates  on  this  day,  and  rery 
possibly  they  do ;  there  is  no  authority  to  con 
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tredict  it  The  votaries  of  Cased  mI  St.  Va- 
lentine,—the  greet  eUied  powers  for  the  day- 
should  remember  thet  it  is  not  only  bj  a  writ- 
tea  missive  the  heart's  seUoUoa  can  be  made, 

u  But  the  tret  oat  we  see, 
la  spite  of  fortune,  iholl  our  trot  lore  bo." 

Bear  witness  poor  Ophelia's  song : 

"Good  morrow !  'tis  8t  Yaleattne'f  day, 
All  in  the  mornlnf  bettae, 
AmA  I  •  moid  at  your  wtadow, 
To  be  your  Veleattaer 

Dickens,  in  his  "Life  m  Italy,"  ghres  as  a 
eery  amusing  aoeonnt  of  the  Carnival  at  Rome ; 
which  is  always  oelebrated  daring  the  week 
before  Lent  This  season  of  faatastioal  merri- 
ment, is  doubtless  a  remnant  of  the  Satur- 
nalia,— an  annual  festival  observed  by  the  an- 
cient Romans,  in  honour  of  Saturn,  who  was  a 
Tory  important  deity,  the  father  of  Jupiter,  and 
himself  the  child  of  Terra  and  CobIus,  or  Heaven 
and  Earth.  The  name  of  Saturn  signiies  time. 
His  reign  was  said  to  have  been  of  unequalled 
luxury  and  freedom,  and  was  talked  of  regret- 
fully, as  "  The  Golden  Age."  To  symbolise  a 
return  to  it,  the  Romans  made  unrestrained 
liberty  the  order  of  the  day.  This  license  of 
enjoyment,  or  enjoyment  of  Hoense,  extended 
to  all  classes  of  the  people ;  and  so  far  were 
conventionalities  set  aside,  in  the  desire  to  il- 
lustrate equality  and  fraternity,  that  the  very 
slaves  were  waited  on  by  their  masters,  at  their 
sumptuous  feasts. 

Dickens  arrived  at  Rome  in  1846,  during  the 
progress  of  the  Carnival.  His  description  em- 
braces the  last  two  days  of  this  merry  revel,  in 
the  amusements  of  which  he  participated.  He 
says,  "  We  caused  two  very  respectable  sacks 
of  sugar-plums  (each  about  three  feet  high), 
and  a  large  clothes-basket  full  of  flowers,  to  be 
conveyed  to  our  hired  barouche  with  speed," 
and  then  having  put  on  small  wire  masks,  to 
guard  them  against  the  discharges  of  confetti 
showered  around  them,  they  joined  the  gay 
procession,  that  both  on  foot  and  in  every  va- 
riety of  vehicle,  thronged  the  streets  of  Rome. 
The  Corso,  a  street  a  mile  long,  was  the  centre 
of  this  scene  of  fun  and  frolic  "A  street 
of  shops,  palaces,  and  private  houses,  with 
verandahs  and  balconies  to  almost  every 
House— not  on  one  story  alone,  but  often  to 
one  room  or  another  to  every  story,  with  so 
Utile  regularity,  that  if  year  after  year,  and 
setson  after  season,  it  had  rained  balconies, 
haled  balconies,  snowed  balconies,  blown  bal- 
conies, they  could  scarcely  have  come  into 
existence  in  a  more  disorderly  manner." 

Eiery  building  was  richly  decorated  with 
draptry  of  the  most  sparkling  hues ;  builders' 


soatfbkuags  metamorphosed  late  temples  glo- 
rious with  scarlet,  gold,  and  silver;  "and  in 
every  nook  and  oorner,  from  the  pavement  to 
the  chimney-top,  where  women's  eyes  could 
glisten,  there  they  danced,  and  laughed,  and 
sparkled,  like  the  Hght  in  water.  Every  be- 
witching madness  of  dress  was  there.  Little 
preposterous  scarlet  jackets  quaint  old  « sto- 
machers,' more  wicked  than  the  smartest  bo- 
dioes— Polish  pelisses,  strained  and  tight  as 
ripe  gooseberries — tiny  Greek  oape,  all  awry 
and  clinging  to  the  dark  hair,  heaven  knows 
how— every  wild,  quaint,  bold,  shy,  pettish 
madcap  fancy  had  its  illustration  in  a  dress, 
and  every  fancy  was  as  dead  forgotten  by  its 
owner  in  the  tumult  of  merriment,  as  if  the 
three  old  aqueducts  that  still  remain  entire 
had  brought  Lethe  into  Rome  upon  their  sturdy 
arches  that  morning."  The  carriages  were  three 
or  four  abreast,  all  similarly  freighted  with 
flowers,  and  sugar-plums,  and  their  ocoupants, 
as  well  as  the  maskers  on  foot,  attired  in  fan- 
ciful or  grotesque  costumes.  They  would  be 
frequently  stationary  for  a  long  while,  owing 
to  the  donseness  of  the  crowd,  but  moving  or 
not  no  time  was  lost  A  spirited  and  untiring 
oombat  was  kept  up  with  their  sweet  and 
flowery  missiles  throughout  the  day,  only  in- 
terrupted by  an  occasional  shout  of  laughter 
or  applause,  oonfusion  worse  confounding, 
when  some  peculiarly  lucky  hit,  placed  some 
peculiarly  unlucky  individual,  in  such  ridicu- 
lous plight  as  to  attract  for  a  moment  general 
attention.  The  Corso  is  cleared  at  half-past 
four  o'clock,  for  a  riderless  horse-race,  that 
takes  place  at  Ave.  Gannons  are  fired ;  there 
is  a  clapping  of  hands  and  roaring  of  the  mul- 
titude ;  the  goal  is  reached — the  prises  given 
—and  the  day's  sport  is  ended  I 

"  But  if  the  scene  be  bright,  and  gay,  and 
crowded,  on  the  last  day  but  one,  it*attains, 
on  the  concluding  day,  to  such  a  height  of 
glittering  colour,  swarming  life,  and  frolicsome 
uproar,  that  the  bare  recollection  of  it  makes 
me  giddy  at  this  moment  The  same  diver- 
sions, greatly  heightened  and  intensified  in  the 
ardour  with  which  they  are  pursued,  go  on 
until  the  same  hour.  The  race  is  repeated ; 
the  cannon  are  fired ;  the  shouting  and  clap- 
ping of  hands  are  renewed;  the  cannon  are 
fired  again ;  the  race  is  over ;  and  the  prisee 
are  won.  But,  the  carriages:  ankle-deep  in 
sugar-plums  within,  and  so  beflowered  and 
dusty  without,  as  to  be  hardly  recognisable 
for  the  same  vehicles  that  they  were,  three 
hours  ago:  instead  of  scampering  off  in  all 
directions,  throng  into  the  Corso,  where  they 
are  soon  wedged  together  in  a  scarcely-moving 
mass.  For  the  diversion  of  the  Moocoletti, 
the  last  gay  madness  of  the  carnival,  is  now 
at  hand ;  and  sellers  of  little  tapers,  like  what 
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Are  celled  Christmas  candles  in  England,  are 
shouting  lustily  on  every  side,  <  Mcocoli,  Moo- 
oolil  Seoo  MoeooU!'  — a  new  item  in  the 
tumult;  quite  abolishing  that  other  item  of 
'  Eeoo  Fi6ri  I  Eoeo  Fior— r— r  !'  which  has 
been  making  itself  audible  over  all  the  rest, 
at  intervals,  the  whole  day  through. 

"  As  the  bright  hangings  and  dresses  are  all 
fading  into  one  dull,  heavy,  uniform  colour  in 
the  decline  of  the  day,  lights  begin  flashing 
here  and  there :  in  the  windows,  on  the  house- 
tops, in  the  balconies,  in  the  carriages,  in  the 
hands  of  the  foot-passengers ;  little  by  little : 
gradually,  gradually:  more  and  more:  until 
the  whole  long  street  is  one  great  glare  and 
blaze  of  fire.  Then,  everybody  present  has 
but  one  engrossing  object;  that  is  to  extin- 
guish other  people's  candles,  and  to  keep  his 
own  alight;  and  everybody,  man,  woman,  or 
child,  gentleman  or  lady,  prince  or  peasant, 
native  or  foreigner,  yells  and  screams,  and 
roars  incessantly,  as  a  taunt  to  the  subdued, 
'Sensa  Moccolo,  Sense  Moceolol'  (Without 
a  light!  Without  a  light  1)  until  nothing  is 
heard  but  a  gigantic  chorus  of  those  two  words, 
mingled  with  peals  of  laughter. 

44  The  spectacle,  at  this  time,  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  that  can  be  imagined.  Car- 
riages coming  slowly  by,  with  everybody  stand- 
ing on  the  seats  or  on  the  box,  holding  up  their 
lights  at  arms'  length,  for  greater  safety ;  some 
in  paper  shades ; .  some  with  a  bunch  of  unde- 
fended little  tapers,  kindled  altogether ;  some 
with  biasing  torches ;  some  with  feeble  little 
oandles ;  men  on  foot,  creeping  along,  among 
the  wheels,  watching  their  opportunity,  to  make 
a  spring  at  some  particular  light,  and  dash  it 
out ;  other  people  climbing  up  into  carriages, 
to  get  hold  of  them  by  main  force ;  others, 
ohasing  some  unlucky  wanderer,  round  and 
round  his  own  coach,  to  blow  out  the  light  he 
has  begged  or  stolen  somewhere,  before  he  can 
ascend  to  his  own  company,  and  enable  them 
to  light  their  extinguished  tapers ;  others,  with 
their  hats  off,  at  a  carriage-door,  humbly  be- 
seeching some  kind-hearted  lady  to  oblige  them 
with  a  light  for  a  cigar,  and  when  she  is  in 
the  fulness  of  doubt  whether  to  comply  or  no, 
blowing  out  the  candle  she  is  guarding  so  ten- 
derly with  her  little  hand ;  other  people  at  the 
windows,  fishing  for  candles  with  lines  and 
hooks,  or  letting  down  long  willow-wands  with 
handkerchiefs  at  the  end,  and  flapping  them 
out,  dexterously,  when  the  bearer  is  at  the 
height  of  his  triumph;  others,  biding  their 
time  in  corners,  with  immense  extinguishers 
like  halberds,  and  suddenly  coming  down  upon 
glorious  torches ;  others,  gathered  round  one 
coach,   and  sticking  to  it;   others,   raining 


oranges  and  nosegays  at  an  obdurate  BtUsj 
lantern,  or  regularly  storming  a  pyramid  of 
men,  holding  up  one  man  among  them,  who 
carries  one  feeble  little  wick  above  his  head, 
with  which  he  defies  them  all!  Sensa  Moc- 
colo I  Sensa  Mocoolo  I  Beautiful  women, 
standing  up  in  coaches,  pointing  in  derision 
at  extinguished  lights,  and  clapping  their 
hands,  as  they  pass  on,  crying,  4  Senza  Moc- 
colo! Sensa  Moccolo!1  low  balconies  full  of 
lovely  faces  and  gay  dresses,  struggling  with 
assailants  in  the  streets ;  some  repressing  them 
as  they  climb  up,  some  bending  down,  some 
leaning  over,  some  shrinking  back— delicate 
arms  and  bosoms — graceful  figures — glowing 
lights,  fluttering  dresses,  8ensa  Moccolo,  Sensa 
Moccolo,  Sensa  Moo-oo-lo-o-o-o  I— when  in  the 
wildest  enthusiasm  of  the  cry,  and  fullest  ec- 
stasy of  the  sport,  the  Ave  Maria  rings  from 
the  church  steeples,  and  the  Carnival  is  over 
in  an  instant— put  out  like  a  taper,  with  a 
breath !" 

On  the  22d  of  February,  we  oelebrate  the 
anniversary  of  Washington's  birthday.  This 
great  national  holiday  is  one  of  those  rare  and 
happy  occasions,  when  patriotism  is  felt  and 
spoken  of,  without  reference  to  party.  When 
all  Americans  unite  in  paying  a  just  tribute  te 
the  memory  of  a  great  statesman  and  general. 
Thus  even  from  the  grave,  does  Washington's 
influence  strengthen  the  bond  of  brotherhood 
among  his  countrymen ;  and  in  spite  of  clashing 
interests,  call  upon  them  again  and  again  to 
remember  that  they  are  one  people. 


had  ItaOnsar,  great  end  bravo,  bat  stela  was  on 

his  wreath; 
He  lired  the  heartless  conqueror,  and  died  the  tyrants 


franoshad  its  Bag!*  but  hfe  wtage,  though  lofty  they 
might  soar, 

Were  spread  In  false  ambition's  flight,  and  dipped  In  mur- 
der's gore. 

These  hero-gods,  whose  mighty  sway  would  fain  bare 
ehalned  the  waves, 

Who  flashed  their  blades  with  tiger  seal,  to  make  a  world 
of  slaves; 

Who,  though  their  kindred  barred  the  path,  still  fiercely 
waded  on, 

OhfwhewshaUbetheirgk^,bytbeaMeofWaabingtoau 

«  He  fought,  bat  not  with  lore  of  strife;  he  struck  but  te 

defend; 
And  ere  he  tamed  a  people's  foe,  he  sought  to  be  their 

Mend. 
He  strove  to  keep  his  country's  right  by  reason's  geatio 

word, 
And  sighed  when  fell  injustice  threw  the  challenge,— 

sword  to  sword. 
He  stood  the  (inn,  the  oelai,  the  wise,  toe  patriot  and  tie 

sage; 
He  showed  no  deep,  avenging  hate,  no  burst  of  despot 

rage. 
He  stood  for  liberty  and  truth,  and  dauntlessly  led  of, 
Till  shouts  of  victory  gave  forth  the  nasaeofWashtagfta," 
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Inland,  according 


BT  THE  BAY.  JOHN  TODD,  D.D. 

(Continued  from  page  12.) 

to  Act  of  Congress,  la  the  yew  1850,  by  Johk  Saetaix  St  Co.,  In  the  Clerk**  Ofllne  of  the 
District  Court  lor  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania. 


VIII. 
JESUS  CHRIST  AMD  NICODEMU8. 

All  the  day  long,  He  had  been  teaching, 
working  miracles,  healing  the  diseased,  and 
comforting  the  broken-hearted.  Scarcely  has 
he  laid  down  his  weary  head  to  rest,  with 
Peter,  James,  and  John  near  him,  when  he  is 
suddenly  aroused  A  stranger  is  without,  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  speak  to  him.  On  being 
introduced,  Nicodemns  is  at  once  overawed. 
He  expected  that  the  prophet  of  Naxareth 
would  talk  about  himself,  explain  his  miracles, 
his  character,  his  mission.  But,  instead  of 
this,  he  hears  the  strange  announcement  of  the 
new  birth. 

"Oh,  Rabbi,  I  cannot  understand  it,  and  I 


cannot  believe  what  I  cannot  understand.  How- 
can  it  be  T" 

"Every  day  you  receive  and  believe  things 
which  you  have  not  seen  and  cannot  under- 
stand." 

"Never,  Master." 

"  Listen !    What  sound  do  you  hear  ?" 

"  The  mountain-wind,  whistling  through  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat." 

"  When  you  can  tell  me  whence  that  wind 
comes,  and  whither  it  goes,  then  I  will  make 
you  to  understand  the  operations  of  the  Spirit. 
You  have  seen  the  breexe  fan  the  flower  gently, 
bowing  gracefully  its  head,  and  causing  it  to 
give  out  its  sweet  fragrance,  have  you  not  ?" 

"Often,  Rabbi." 

"So  the  Spirit  comes  to  a  little  child,  and* 
gently  breathes  upon  his  heart,  and  like  a 
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garden  of  spices  the  sweet  odours  flow  out,  and 
out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  God 
thus  perfects  his  praise.  You  hare  seen  the 
breeze  come  to  the  fading,  wilting  flower,  and 
revive  it,  so  that  it  again  lifts  its  head,  and 
again  smiles  in  its  beautj  ?" 

"  Yes,  Master,  I  have." 

"  So  the  Spirit  comes  to  the  poor,  afflicted, 
drooping  one,  whose  pale  brow  is  bowed  down 
under  sorrow,  and  crushed  under  disappoint- 
ment: and  He  fills  the  heart  with  hope  and 
new  life,  and  lifts  up  the  head  in  joyfulness. 
He  gives  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  the  gar- 
ment of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness. 
You  have  seen  the  oak  on  the  hills,  the  old 
gnarled  tree  that  has  stood  many  years,  breast- 
ing the  storm,  and  defying  the  lightnings  of 
heaven;  and  yet  the  wind  comes  down  with 
power  sufficient  to  make  the  oak  bend  and  lie 
low  in  the  dust     Hast  thou  never  seen  this  ?" 

"  Yea,  Rabbi,  I  have  seen  the  oaks  of  Bashan 
bowed  and  prostrated,  feeble  as  bulrushes, 
before  the  wind." 

"  So  the  Spirit  comes,  at  times,  to  the  aged 
sinner,  who  has  grown  old  and  hardened  in 
sin,  and  causes  him  to  bend  in  agony,  and 
prostrate  in  the  dust,  to  plead  for  mercy. 
Thou  canst  not  tell  whence  the  wind  eometh, 
or  whither  it  goeth:  so  is  every  one  that  is 
born  of  the  Spirit  " 


"  Mysterious  doctrine !" 
"  But  none  the  less  true." 

"  Why  cannot  I  understand  it— the  spiritual 

world!" 

"  For  the  same  reason  that  thou  canst  not 
understand  earthly  things.  Thou  art  finite ; — 
these  are  infinite.  All  thy  knowledge,  imagery, 
ideas,  are  of  earth,  and  these  are  heavenly 
things.  But  light  will  dawn  upon  thee,  thou 
master  in  Israel !  Thou  oomest  to  me  in  the 
darkness  of  night,  lest  thy  companions  should 
scorn  thee :  the  day  will  come  when  thou  wilt 
boldly  stand  between  me  and  their  malice. 
Thou  art  timid  now,  but  when  the  power  of 
this  Spirit  shall  rest  upon  thy  heart,  thou  wilt 
recall  this  conversation,  and  go  openly  and 
honour  my  body  at  its  burial.  Thou  art  sitting 
in  the  twilight,  but  it  is  the  twilight  of  the 
morning, — the  morning  of  a  day  that  shall  be 
eternal.  But  thou  must  feel  the  Spirit's  power, 
and  marvel  not  that  I  say  unto  thee,  ye  must 
be  born  again !" 

In  utter  amassment  the  stranger  arose.  He 
was  silent  and  serious.  Wrapping  his  garments 
around  him,  and  drawing  more  tightly  his 
girdle,  he  rose  slowly  to  depart ;— not  in  anger 
— not  in  scorn — not  in  indifference, — but  deep 
in  thought.  The  wind  had  begun  to  breathe 
upon  him, — the  Spirit  to  touch  his  heart. 
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the  widow's  offibino. 

*T  TBI  EST.  1>AMIML  MAEOR. 

ttOim  tor  the  treasury  of  the  Lord- 
He  shall  not  Jail  of  full  reward 
Who,  with  a  willing  heart,  dull  bring 
The  noblest,  costliest  offering." 

No  sooner  is  the  mandate  given, 
Than  crowds  obey  the  eall  of  Heaven; 
The  rich,  the  poor,  the  young,  the  old : 
The  court  resounds  with  dropping  gold. 

But  who,  amid  the  throng  that  crowd, 
With  Taunting  air,  and  voices  loud, 
To  nil  the  temple's  treasury, 
Alone  attracts  the  Saviour's  eye  1 

lis  she,  the  lowliest  one  of  all, 
Whom  want  hath  made  its  helpless  thrall  j 
Herself  Messiah's  blessed  poor, 
She  eomes  to  bring  her  scanty  store. 

With  mltering  frame,  and  chastened  mien, 
That  speak  of  grief  and  ■offering  keen, 
She  waits  the  time  when  least  observed, 
To  give  to  Him  she  long  hath  served. 


How  much  oast  in  that  feeble  band? 
Was  It  in  full  the  law's  demand? 
▲las!  there  is  no  coin  so  small 
As  her  poor  tithe.    She  gave  her  all. 

To  him,  the  rich  man's  millions  were 
far  less  than  those  two  mites  to  her; 
For  she  hath  coined  her  life,  to  bring 
That  one  unheeded  offering. 

Unheeded  f    Not  by  Him  whose  name 
The  needy  ne'er  invoked  in  vain ; 
In  his  esteem,  that  gift  so  small 
Is  deemed  of  richer  worth  than  alL 

More  than  the  miser's  stinted  dole, 
Wrung  slowly  from  his  rusted  soul ; 
More  than  the  Pharisee  doth  cast, 
While  trumpets  peal  with  loudest  blast; 

More  than  all  kings  and  nobles  wrest 
From  vanquished  foes  and  states  oppressed, 
Doth  that  poor  widow  thus  afford 
To  fill  the  treasury  of  the  Lord. 

In  other  times,  In  other  lands, 
Long  as  Messiah's  kingdom  stands, 
Shall  her  approved  example  live, 
Till  all,  their  all,  like  her,  shall  give. 


X. 


CHRIST  HIDING  THE  WTTE  THOUSAND. 

Foe  three  days  the  great  multitudes,  many 
thousands,  had  hong  upon  the  words  of  the 
great  Teacher,   unwearied,  and  forgetful  of 


home,  shelter,  and  food.  The  shadows  of  the 
third  evening  were  now  beginning  to  fall  over 
the  valleys,  painting  on  the  landscape  the 
form  and  oold  brow  of  the  mountains  around. 
The  crowds  were  not  in  the  least  diminished. 
Though  weary  and  exhausted,  they  still  linger 
in  the  desert,  unwilling  to  leave  the  great 
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Prophet  Our  Sarlour  eompaasioned  the  mul- 
titude, and  though  he  never  performed  a  mira- 
cle for  his  own  comfort,  never  commanded  the 
stones  to  become  bread  to  give  him  food,  would 
not  send  away  this  multitude  empty.  And  now 
the  crowd  are  moved  and  swayed,  for  his  dis- 
ciples have  gone  among  them,  bidding  them  to 
sit  down  on  the  grass  in  companies.  There 
now !  They  are  spread  out  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see.  The  camels  are  in  the  background, 
the  turbaned  multitude  are  hushed,  and  the 
disciples,  with  anxious  faces,  are  counting  the 
company. 

"  Master,  there  are  five  thousand  men,  not 
counting  the  women  and  children,  who  form  a 
▼cry  great  multitude." 

"  What  provisions  have  ye  ?" 

"  Alas !  Master,  we  have  nothing,  but  there 
is  a  little  lad  here  who  has  five  loaves  of  coarse 
barley  bread,  and  two  small,  dried,  smoked 
fishes.11 

•'Bring  them  tome!" 

Towards  him  all  eyes  were  turned.  Hark  I 
He  looks  up  to  heaven  and  blesses  this  food ; 
and  every  voice  is  silent,  every  look  of  levity 
is  banished.  The  disciples  then  hand  around 
the  simple  food  to  the  multitude,  and  the 
loaves  and  fishes  were  multiplied  till  all  were  fed. 
******* 

"  And  how  was  it  done  ?"  ask  the  wise  ones 
of  the  disciples. 

"  He  spake,  and  it  was  done !"  We  took  the 
broken  bread,  and  as  we  distributed,  our  baskets 
were  not  empty.  Rank  after  rank,  row  after 
row,  called  out  "  Give  us  to  eat.  Bread  and 
fish !"  and  we  gave,  and  they  ate  till  they  were 
all  satisfied. 

"  But  how  was  it  done?" 

41  We  don't  know.  We  only  know  that  divine 
power  created  as  fast  as  we  emptied,  and  when 
we  got  through,  there  was  more  left  than  we 
had  to  begin  with.  The  curse  upon  the  wicked 
(Job.  20,  21),  *  There  shall  none  of  his  bread 
be  left,'  did  not  surely  rest  upon  any  of  us  to- 
day." 

The  multitudes  astonished  rose  up,  refresh- 
ed, glad,  but  not  grateful.  In  little  groups 
they  gathered  together,  and  were  earnestly 
engaged  in  talking.  Some  went,  dropping  a 
few  words  here  and  there,  from  group  to  group. 
Soon  there  was  a  murmur  heard,  rising  louder 
and  louder.  "  Tea,  it  must  be  the  Deliverer — 
the  King  of  Israel!  Let  us  crown  him  our 
King!" 

While  they  were  thus  consulting,  the  twi- 
light of  evening  began  to  deepen  into  the  dark 
shades  of  night  The  lark  had  sung  her  last 
song,  and  in  the  distance  the  whip-poor-will 
was  pouring  out  her  evening  strains.  The 
white  clouds  in  the  sky  had  turned  into  gray, 
and  the  wandering  bat,  and  the  shrill  oricket, 


were  announcing  the  coming  of  night  And 
they,  the  enraptured  multitude,  were  now 
ready,  they  had  their  committees  chosen,  and 
now  came  forward  to  offer  the  Son  of  Man  a 
crown;  but  when  they  approached  the  spot 
where  he  stood  when  he  wrought  the  miracle, 
he  was  not  there.  He  had  withdrawn  himself, 
and  they  could  not  find  him.  They  wonder, 
and  retire,  saying,  "We  have  seen  strange 
things  to-day."  After  having  performed  the 
only  miracle  recorded  by  all  the  Evangelists, 
he  withdrew,  not  in  triumph,  but  to  agonise  in 
prayer  alone,  on  the  mountain. 


XI. 

OHBI8T  HIALnrO  TBI  SICK  MAN,  LIT  DOW* 
THBOUQB  THE  BOOF. 

BI  Kia.  KLOABITH  B.  BA1L1T. 

Thews  faToured  city  of  the  plain,  again  the  Holy  One, 
To  be  beneath  some  humble  root;  a  lowly  guest,  had  oome, 
And  gathering  crowds,  with  hasty  steps,  pressed  round  hi 

eager  strife, 
And  from  his  hallowed  lips  received  the  preekras  words 

of  life. 

Here  had  He  oft  to  sinful  men,  his  purest  lessons  taught, 

Here  too,  at  twilight's  gentle  hour,  had  wondrous  healing 
wrought; 

And  now  they  bore  a  stricken  one,  who  sought  the  Heal- 
er's aid, 

On  whom  cold  palsy's  nerveless  arm,  with  withering 


They  bore  him  on  with  anxious  haste,  alas!  their  haste 

was  vain, 
For  from  beyond  the  sacred  stream,  and  Judea's  bill  and 

plain, 
A  mighty  throng  had  bent  their  steps  toward  that  hum* 

ble  place, 
Nor  could  the  invalid  obtain  one  glimpse  of  Jesus*  face. 

The  sufferer  plead  in  earnest  tones,  no  means  might  he 
untried, 

And  still  he  urged  his  bcarcrj  on,  and  would  not  be  de- 
nied; 

8o  through  the  broken  tiling  lowered,  upon  his  weary 
bed, 

Down  in  the  midst  at  Jesus'  met  the  smitten  one  was  laid. 

Such  faith  had  ever  power  to  wake  compassion  in  bis 

breast, 
The  soul  that  trusted  in  his  word  did  ne'er  remain  un- 

Mest; 
And  here  the  gift  of  pardoning  love,  by  earnest  faith  was 

won, 
For  he  forgave  the  man  his  sins,  and  owned  him  as  a  son. 

Yet,  there  were  unbelieving  scribes,  cold  sceptics,  in  that 
crowd, 

Who  questioned  in  their  hearts  Ins  power,  but  dared  not 
speak  aloud; 

Nor  knew  that  to  th'  Omniscient  mind  of  that  heart- 
searching  one, 

Their  every  sinful  word,  and  deed,  and  faithless  acta,  wore 
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He  bade  them  say  If  easier  'twere  to  heel  the  tin-rick    Then  eeeh  beholder's  heart  wu  filled  with  wonder  end 
soul, 


To  enre  the  palsy  of  the  mind,  than  make  the  body 

whole. 
Yet  to  convince  blind  unbeUe(  and  prove  hie  heeTenly 

birth, 
He  bade  the  paralytic  rise,  and  to  hie  friends  go  forth. 

When  lo!  upon  that  pallid  cheek,  the  rote  of  health  I* 

Bearing  hie  couch,  he  homeward  went,  with  firm  and 
healthful  mien. 


And  every  tongue  made  haete  to  speak  the  heavenly 
healer's  praise. 

Thrice  blessed  they  who  heard  his  words  and  saw  his 

deeds  of  might, 
"Yea,  rather  blest,"  said  he,  " whose  faith  doth  need  no 

aid  from  sight" 
And  thou,  Capernaum,  beyond  degree,  thou  hi gh,  exalted 

one, 
Didst,  for  thy  lack  of  faith,  receive  from  him  a  fearful  doom. 


XII. 
THI  RBTTTKX  OF  THE  PRODIGAL  SON. 

Whoever  looks  oat  upon  the  ocean,  and  con- 
siders it  the  free  highway  of  nations,  the  con- 
necting bond  between  different  countries,  and 
the  great  cloud-former  of  the  earth,  sending 
forth  its  vapours  to  refresh  and  gladden  all 
lands,  or  the  store-house  whence  myriads  draw 
their  food,  has  not  understood  all  the  uses  of 
the  ocean.  Though  we  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  its  rocks,  its  sandbars,  its  storms  and  hurri- 
canes, its  shipwrecks,  and  its  death-groans,  yet 
these  are  necessary  to  fulfil  its  moral  designs. 
Were  there  no  storms,  no  reefs,  no  wrecks,  no 
perils,  the  sailor  could  not  look  out  in  the 
darkness  and  tempest,  and  watch  the  glimmer 
of  the  lighthouse,  and  know  that  humanity  is 
remembering  him,  and  trying  to  shield  him 
from  danger;  he  would  not  in  his  distresses 
see  the  little  life-boat  dancing  over  the  billows 
for  his  rescue ;  he  would  not  feel  that  loying 


hearts  were  thinking  of  him  and  praying  for 
him ;  and  he  would  not  have  so  tearful  a  meet- 
ing on  his  return  to  his  home.  Storm  and 
danger,  troubles  and  toils,  though  they  may 
seem  at  first  to  be  only  evil,  yet  add  to  human 
happiness. 

There  is  no  spot — and  the  thing  has  been 
said  a  thousand  times — so  beautiful  and  lovely 
as  the  family  circle,  where  the  hearts  are 
bound  together  and  throb  alike,  by  sympathy, 
by  education,  by  habits,  by  common  interests, 
and  by  sorrow  shared  together.  What  tears 
are  shed  at  the  parting  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren, when  they  gathered  around  the  death- 
bed of  the  youngest,  the  pet — as  they  carry 
out  the  crushed  flower  and  lay  it  in  the  lonely 
cemetery ;  and  what  tears  of  joy  flow  as  they 
regather,  after  being  scattered  abroad,  to  the 
old  homestead,  and  they  recount  their  several 
chapters  in  their  own  history,  since  they  took 
up  the  weary  burdens  of  life!  The  deepest 
sorrows  earth  knows  are  to  be  found  in  the 
home  circle,  and  there  too  are  the  sweetest. 
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most  thrilling  joys.  But  can  we  have  the  one 
without  the  other  ?  and  if  we  moat  drink  life's 
bitter  cup  in  mourning,  does  not  our  orer- 
flowing  cup  of  happiness  seem  sweeter  for  the 
sorrowful  draught?  The  one  is  the  measure 
of  the  other.  Men  in  their  short-sightedness 
often  wonder  why  infinite  wisdom  and  good- 
ness permitted  sin  and  sorrow  to  enter  the 
happy  family — why  the  old  man  must  see  his 
youngest,  darling  son  demanding  his  portion 
of  the  property  the  father  had  toiled  for  through 
many  years,  that  he  might  go  away  and  waste 
it? — why  his  sorrowful  heart  must  follow  him 
in  all  his  wanderings  ? — why  he  must  lie  upon 
his  pillow,  and  dream  of  and  pray  for  this 
child,  in  tears,  in  doubt,  in  suspense !  But  if 
there  were  no  anxious,  weeping  father  sending 
his  thoughts  after  his  wandering  boy — if  no 
such  degradation  and  want  attended  sin,  there 
could  be  no  such  thrilling  scene  as  is  described 
in  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  If  we  see 
the  inimitable  picture  of  the  father  seeing  his 
son  afar  off,  recognising  him  in  his  rags  and 
woe,  and  running  in  his  joy,  and  falling  on  his 
neck  and  kissing  him,  forgiring  and  blessing 
him,  must  there  not  first  be  the  story  of  suf- 


fering and  sinning  T  And  if  the  broken-hearted 
prodigal  is  seen  returning,  confessing  his  sins, 
scarcely  daring  to  ask  the  least  return  of  lore, 
must  he  not  first  have  known  the  misery  of 
disobedience  and  ingratitude  ? 

If  there  is  a  rainbow,  it  must  be  born  in  the 
storm ;  if  there  is  deep  and  unutterable  joy,  it 
must  be  OTer  the  son  that  was  lost  and  is 
found,  that  was  dead  and  is  made  aliTe  again. 
May  it  not  be  that  it  will  be  found  at  last,  that 
in  the  wonderful  plans  of  the  Infinite  One, 
every  sorrow,  every  woe  endured,  and  even 
every  sin  committed,  will  at  last  create  deeper, 
more  transporting  joy  and  blessedness  through- 
out all  his  dominions  T 


xin. 

CHRIST  BL1SSINO  LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

bt  warn  KAiniAm  r.  soul*. 

Tb  Slug  of  glorious  boot*  above 
His  robes  of  power  bath  Tolled  In  lore, 
And  eome  oar  darkened  world  to  blew, 
On  earth,  supreme  In  lowliness; 
And  wondering  thoneandi  floes  to  me 
Who  thie  mysterious  Oil  may  be! 
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His  eye  benign  o'erlooks  the  crowd, 
As  bends  the  rainbow  o'er  a  cloud ; 
Bat  whom,  with  lore's  peculiar  tone 
And  sweetness,  names  he  here  his  own*— 
The  Jewels  on  his  breast  to  be, 
As  seals  of  his  redemption  free  t 

The  UUU  onet.'— the  child,  with  met 
In  life's  clear  sunrise  light  and  fleet; 
The  babe,  upon  whose  sinless  tongue 
The  tret-caught  accent  hath  not  rung! 
And  see  them,  borne  or  hastening  near 
To  Christ,  while  scarce  his  call  they  hear. 

Small  infants,  la  their  helplessness, 
He  foldeth  in  his  arms  to  bless;— 
On  those  who  trustful  round  him  stand 
Doth  Jesus  lay  his  Saviour  band ; 
For  each  who  feels  that  sacred  palm— 
With  soul-preserving  spirit-bairn. 

Lol  while  their  dimpled  Angers  hold 
His  garment's  hem,  or  press  its  fold, 
A  Toioe,  DiscipU,  thine!  it  chid! 
Wouldst  thou  debar  them  f    Christ  forbid! 
He  doth— he  bids  thee  «  softer  them." 
Wkert  is  (he  Bob*  of  Bethlehem? 

No  seer,  with  spicy  offerings  made, 
Such  homage  to  Messiah  paid; 
No  monarch  in  his  glittering  crown 
Can  gift  so  dear  to  Christ  lay  down, 


As  one  who  seeks  his  kingdom  mild, 
In  spirit  like  a  little  child! 

He  lores  of  life  the  morning  hour,— 
The  dewy  bud,  the  opening  flower,— 
The  tendril  green,  and  branches  fair, 
Ripe  clustered  fruit  for  him  to  bear. 
Art  thou  a  ** branch"  of  him,  "the  Vine?" 
Bad,  flower,  and  fruit  at  onoe  be  thine ! 


XIV. 

THB  POWlft  Of  PREJUDICE. — CHRIST  AND  THB 
PHABI8BE8. 

Tsbbi  is  a  creature  walking  among  men, 
disclaimed  and  maligned  bj  all,  but  who,  not- 
withstanding, has  a  place  in  every  family,  a 
home  in  every  heart.  She  goes  here  and  there, 
and  wherever  she  plants  a  small  seed,  it  quickly 
becomes  a  great  tree. 

She  touches  the  strong  man,  and  he  yields 
his  strength  to  her;  she  visits  the  ignorant  and 
the  imbecile,  and  they  worship  her-  She  once 
walked  among  the  hills  of  Judea,  and  at  her 
bidding  the  priest  passed  by  on  the  other  side, 
leaving  his  wounded  brother  to  suffer  and  to 
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die  by  the  wayside.  She  went  to  the  council 
of  the  rulers  of  the  nation,  and  as  she  pointed 
to  the  meek  man  of  sorrows,  it  was  easy  for 
her  to  persuade  them  to  mock  him,  to  perse- 
cute him,  to  hang  him  on  the  tree. 

She  governed  every  one  in  the  smallest 
affairs  of  life,  and  so  controlled  the  nation 
that  they  dared  not  eat  after  having  come 
from  the  market-place,  without  having  first 
washed,  lest  they  had  become  defiled  by  con- 
tact with  some  heathen  or  polluted  Jew.  So 
tyrannically  did  she  sway  her  sceptre  over 
men,  that  they  became  self-torturers.  Rabbi 
Akiba  being  kept  a  close  prisoner,  having  water 
sent  him,  both  to  wash  his  hands  with,  and  to 
drink  with  his  food,  the  greatest  part  being 
accidentally  spilt,  he  washed  his  hands  with 
the  remainder,  though  he  left  himself  none  to 
drink,  saying  he  would  rather  die  than  trans- 
gress the  tradition  of  the  elders. 

0  prejudice!  thy  reign  seems  destined  to 
have  no  limit  or  termination ! 

The  Pharisees  could  come  up  over  the  hills 
of  Judea,  eighty  or  a  hundred  miles,  to  see 
and  hear  the  Prophet  of  Naxareth ;  but  when 
they  found  him,  they  were  so  prejudiced  against 


..-..   u ,-.  ."- 


him  and  his  claims  to  Messiahship,  that  they 
could  not  perceive  marks  of  divine  power  in 
his  healing  the  sick,  giving  hearing  to  the 
deaf,  speech  to  the  dumb,  eyes  to  the  blind, 
life  to  the  dead.  No  1  it  was  all  the  work  of 
magic,  or  all  done  by  aid  from  the  powers  of 
darkness.  They  could  believe  that  evil  would 
do  good,  that  sin  would  teach  righteousness, 
and  that  Satan  would  fight  against  his  own 
kingdom,  but  they  could  not  believe  that  any 
good  thing  could  come  out  of  Nasareth. 

These  were  the  men  whom  our  Saviour  now 
rebuked  so  severely,  not  in  the  presence  of  the 
people— for  it  will  be  observed  that  the  multi- 
tude were  afterwards  called — and  reproved 
them  for  rejecting  the  commandment  of  God, 
that  they  might  keep  the  traditions  of  men. 
He  ever  felt  unmeasured  sympathy  with  sorrow 
and  woe,  but  none  for  hypocrisy ;  he  had 
yearnings  of  tenderness  towards  the  penitent ; 
he  listened  to  the  first  sigh  of  the  contrite; 
"but  the  proud  he  knew  afar  off."  All  ages 
will  know  of  his  commendation  of  the  widow 
offering  her  two  mites,  while  the  vain,  ostenta- 
tious Pharisee  returned  from  the  temple  un- 
praised  by  his  words,  unblessed  by  his  love. 
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No.  II. 

MY  FRIEND'S   LOVE   STORT. 

BY  FBBDBIKA  BREMER. 


I  have,  (says  my  friend,)  all  my  days,  been 
haunted  and  sometimes  possessed  by  a  kind 

of people   commonly    call   them    amours, 

eupids,  or  little  gods,  but  I  will  call  them 
pink-eoloured  dwils,  for  they  have  oaused  me 
an  immense  deal  of  trouble.  I  suppose  that 
they  took  hold  of  me  already  at  the  hour  of 
my  birth,  and  haunted  me  in  my  cradle,  as  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  I  was  passionately  fond 
of  my  nurse;  but  this  I  do  not  remember. 
My  first  love,  that  I  am  aware  of,  came  upon 
me  in  my  ninth  year  of  earthly  pilgrimage. 
My  little  flame  was  a  sweet  girl  of  about  the 
same  age,  blue-eyed,  light-haired,  and,  as  I 
thought,  the  most  perfect  being  that  walked 
the  earth.  We  met  at  school  and  at  dancing 
lessons,  and  I  paid  her  every  attention  I  could 
possibly  think  of.  But,  alas  I  she  liked  my 
elder  brother  more  than  me,  and  I  had  early 
to  experience  the  pangs  of  jealousy.  I  re- 
member haying  once  made  the  very  great  sacri- 
fice to  spare  for  her  sake  some  bonbons  which 
had  been  given  to  me,  and  of  which  I  was,  like 
all  boys  of  my  age,  extremely  fond,  and  though 
they  afforded  me  many  a  sore  temptation  through 
the  long  duration  of  half  a  week,  I  adhered 
stoically  in  self-denial,  all  for  her  sake  whom 
I  should  meet  at  the  next  dancing  lesson, 
when  I  should  make  my  offering,  and  receive 
in  recompense  a  smile,  perhaps  a  kiss.  The 
evening  came,  but  adverse  fate  made  me  sick 
that  day,  so  that  I  was  not  allowed  to  leave 
my  room,  and  had  to  send  through  my  sister 
my  gift  of  sweets.  How  I  anticipated  her 
return !  How  I  longed  to  hear  how  my  bon- 
bons had  been  received,  how  she  looked,  what 
she  said.  I  anticipated  her  thanks,  I  saw  her 
smile  and  look  pleased,  I  almost  tasted  the 
bonbons  in  her  mouth,  and  smiled  myself, 
and  tossed  restless,  but  not  unhappy,  upon  my 
bed. 

My  sister  came  home,  and  was  soon  at  my 
bedside.  My  heart  fluttered  with  expectation. 
"  What  did  she  say  ?  How  did  she  look  ?  Did 
she  receive—?1'  Yes,  my  little  flame  had 
vouchsafed  to  accept  my  bonbons,  but  had 
almost  instantly  divided  them  between  herself 
vol.  vin.  "j 


and — my  brother,  and  had  not  sent  one  single 
word  to  me  I  Upon  hearing  this  I  turned  te 
the  wall,  said  that  I  would  sleep,  but  watered 
my  pillow  with  some  of  the  bitterest  tears 
that  well  can  fall  from  childish  eyes. 

How  I  overcame  that  first  unhappy  love  I  do 
not  well  remember,  but  I  remember  very  well 
how,  a  few  years  afterwards — I  think  at  thir- 
teen— I  suddenly  felt  as  if  an  arrow  were  pierc- 
ing through  my  heart,  upon  beholding  a  very 
beautiful  and  charming  young  girl,  about 
twenty,  who  came  to  visit  my  parents.  She  was 
betrothed,  she  was  out  of  my  reach  in  every  way. 
I  saw  her  only  during  one  evening,  yet  I  felt 
the  point  of  the  arrow  sticking  in  my  heart  for 
about  fourteen  days  after  that  evening.  After 
that  time  it  fell  off;  but  I  still  retain  the  im- 
pression of  having  had  a  vision  of  the  celestial 
Hebe,  and  remember  the  intoxication  her  looks 
and  words  caused  me. 

During  my  passage  from  boyhood  to  majority, 
I  remember  getting  in  love  and  getting  out 
again  several  times.  But  these  illuminations 
of  the  heart  were  as  passing  fire-flies  compared 
to  the  flame  which  was  kindled  in  my  bosom 
by  the  charming  Bliss  Rose,  of  Green  Castle. 
Her  image  besieged  me  night  and  day  during 
my  course  at  the  military  academy; — it  dis- 
turbed my  studies — it  danced  about  in  every 
circle  I  drew  and  made  it  run  out  into  ellipses, 
and  the  only  line  that  I  could  clearly  make  out 
was  the  way  which  led  to  her  house  and 
home.  That  home  was  in  the  country,  in  one 
of  the  beautiful  islands  of  the  Malar  sea.  I 
managed  to  spend  there  every  holyday  and  r 
great  part  of  my  vacation.  Then  the  old  lady,. 
the  mother  of  Rose,  was  a  friend  to  my  father, 
and  did  not  see  the  connexion  with  displeasure, 
as  their  estates  were  near,  and  both  had  for- 
tunes. So,  when  the  old  lady,  in  her  some- 
what stiff  and  stately,  though  kind  manner, 
said  to  me,  "  My  young  friend,  I  want  you  to 
consider  my  home  as  your  home,  and  to  be 
with  my  sons  and  daughters  just  as  a  brother !" 
I  said,  "  Oh,  certainly,  to  be  sure  I  will  I"  and 
I  was  there  just  as  at  home,  and  with  the 
young  people  just  as  a  brother,  and  with  Miss 
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Rose— as  something  more.  And  she  wm  charm- 
ing* yon  have  no  idea!  She  was  no  regular 
beauty — far  from  it — but  how  I  despised  regu- 
larity! Her  little  upturned  nose  was  to  me 
worth  all  the  Roman  and  Grecian  noses  in  the 
world,  and  her  mouth  and  its  pretty  poutings 
or  smiles  must,  I  thought,  influence  the  sun 
itself.  When  she  talked,  she  was  so  lively,  so 
amusing,  that  you  could  only  listen,  and  wish 
she  may  go  on  for  ever.  And  when  she  sang, 
sitting  at  her  harp,  oh !  you  never  saw  such  a 
thing !  And  then  she  had  such  a  way  to  turn 
to  you  and  ask,  "  Was  it  not  number  five  that 
you  liked?"  "Yes,  ma'am!"  And  then  she 
sang  number  five  so  that  your  heart  burned 
and  melted  within  you  at  the  same  time.  And 
then  her  dance !  Her  dance  was  so  graceful, 
so  airy,  so  enchanting,  that  one  had  difficulty 
to  stand  on  one's  feet  before  her,  and  refrain 
from  dropping  down  and  adoring !  Oh !  it  was 
dreadful,  how  charming  she  was.  And  I  was 
most  dreadfully  in  love.  I  wrote  sonnets  to 
her,  talked  with  the  moon  and  the  stars  of  her, 
and  I  remember  once  having  stolen  out  of  the 
stable  my  honest  father's  riding-horse,  to  ride 
thirty  miles  off,  only  to  get  a  pot  of  moss  roses, 
which  I  carried  in  my  arms  to  my  beloved  one, 
riding  all  the  night,  and  half  dead  with  fatigue. 
But  then  she  smiled  at  me,  and  she  laughed 
and  sighed  too,  and  I  saw  my  roses  at  her 
breast,  and  was  called  upon  by  her  for  a  thou- 
sand little  services,  that  I  was  but  too  happy 
to  render.  I  had  just  decided  that  she  and  no 
other  was  to  be  the  mistress  of  my  life,  when 

lo !  there  comes  a  certain  Mr.  P ,  a  kind 

of  city  dandy,  playing  tolerably  the  piano, 
singing,  prating  French,  bragging  and  bowing, 
and  to  my  utter  astonishment,  to  my  almost 
petrification,  I  see  my  enchantress  turning  to 
him,  talking  to  him,  listening  to  him  only, 
singing  to  him  some  damned  "  number  seven" 
that  he  "  fancied,"  and  treating  him,  in  fact, 
as  if  he  was  everything,  and  me  as  nothing  at 
all.  I  was  a  distracted  man ;  I  went  out  in 
the  fields,  looked  black  as  Othello,  did  not  see 
ditches  or  fences,  meditated  daggers  and  mur- 
ders;  all  this  during  three  days  and  three 

nights,  after  which  Mr.  P chose  to  depart, 

and  Miss  Rose  suddenly  chose  to  turn  to  me 
again,  and  treat  me  and  call  upon  me  as 
before.  But  too  late !  My  eyes  were  opened, 
my  dream  of  love  gone,  and  shortly  after  Mr. 

P 's  departure,  I  took  mine.    And  when  my 

excellent  father  somewhat  maliciously  said, 
"  How  comes  it,  Constantino,  that  you  return 
so  soon  from  Green  Castle,  when  your  inten- 
tion was  to  stay  there  a  long  while  T"  "  Yes," 
answered  I  coolly,  biting  into  a  large  sandwich, 
*'  so  I  intended,  but  I  have  bethought  myself 
otherwise !"  And  I  was  cured  of  passion,  but 
felt  a  good  while  my  heart  smarting  from  the 


wound  it  had  received;  and  I  promised  myself 
that  my  head  should  never  be  turned  by  up- 
turned noses  and  pretty  smiles  again. 

Some  time  after  that,  and  pretty  well  re- 
covered from  my  anger  and  sorrow,  I  was  in- 
troduced by  one  of  my  friends  into  a  family  of 
his  acquaintance.  Almost  the  very  moment 
that  I  entered  the  saloon,  my  eye  fixed  upon 
a  young  lady  standing  at  the  end  of  the  room 
by  the  tea-table,  and  occupied  in  pouring  out 
that  nectar  of  our  earthly  saloons.  Certainly, 
the  Olympian  Hebe  must  have  been  more 
blooming,  bat  she  could  hardly  have  had  a 
more  regular  profile,  especially  not  a  nose 
more  straight  and  perfectly  formed,  according 
to  the  classic  Grecian  type.  I  almost  was  in 
love  with  that  profile,  which  also  was  in  perfect 
accord  with  the  whole  appearanoe  of  my  tea- 
table  goddess.  She  was  tall  and  erect  in  figure, 
perhaps  a  little  stiff,  but  well-formed;  her 
dress  was  of  the  most  perfect  neatness  and 
strictness.  Her  face  was  pale  and  placid,  her 
eyes  blue  and  clear,  rather  cold  in  expression, 
her  manner  simple  and  earnest.  I  was  ab- 
sorbed in  contemplation  and  even  in  admira- 
tion of  that  masterpiece  of  regularity,  when  X 
saw  her  turn  her  head,  and  a  voice  of  deep 
barytone,  which  should  have  graced  the  oom- 
mander  of  an  army,  called  out,  "  Lundstrom!" 
I  felt  stunned  as  by  a  bullet,  and  repelled. 
Then,  there  was  no  mistaking  it,  it  was  the 
very  voice  of  my  deity,  and  that  she  was 
calling  to  a  livery-clad  servant,  who  imme- 
diately came  up  to  her.  "  Well,"  I  began  to 
soliloquise,  after  the  first  surprise,  "if  nature 
has  given  her  such  a  voice,  is  it  not  noble,  is 
it  not  admirable  in  her  not  to  disguise  it,  not 
to  compromise  or  dissemble,  but  just  let  it  go 
as  nature  will  ?  and  when  she  has  to  call  on 
« Lundstrom,'  just  to  oall  out  'Lundstrom!'  so 
that  neither  Lundstrom  nor  anybody  else  can 
make  any  mistake  about  it?  Certainly!  Oh, 
I  love  such  sincerity,  such  truthfulness  of  ex- 
pression; every  word  in  bold  relief.  With 
such  a  character  one  knows  what  one  is  about. 
Oh !  she  must  be  a  noble  creature !  Her  heart 
and  her  understanding  are  as  straight  as  her 
nose.  Here's  a  mind  in  whom  one  might  con- 
fide !  I  shall  come  again — I  shall  know  more 
of  her!" 

I  came  again  and  again,  and  every  time  I 
grew  more  taken  in  by  the  regular  profile  and 
the  regular  character  and  manners  of  Miss 
Bridget  Boltingbridge,  which  were  in  perfect 
opposition  with  the  charms  that  had  be- 
witched me  in  the  lovely  but  false  Miss  Rose, 
of  Green  Castle.  Miss  Bridget  spoke  very 
little,  confined  herself  chiefly  to  yes  or  no,  and 
seemed  much  devoted  to  embroidery  work  and 
household  duties.  She  appeared  to  me  as  the 
very  inoarnation  of  duty  and  truthfulness,  and 
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I  determined  to  make  her  my  compass,  my 
guide,  on  the  stormy  way  of  life,  provided  she 
would  consent  to  undertake  such  a  task.  And 
I  felt  very  humble  before  that  beautiful  Alp 
of  snow-clad  womanhood.  But  I  proposed 
bravely,  and  she  bravely  answered,  "Yes!" 
And  this  time  I  thought  that  the  barytone 
voice  was  delightful.  We  were  formally  be- 
trothed, to  be  married  within  a  year.  I  thought 
myself  a  very  happy  fellow,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  I  allowed  myself  to  allow  to  myself 
that  I  was  not.  In  fact,  I  began  soon  after  my 
engagement  to  feel  very  uncomfortable.  My 
beautiful  Alp  was  not  only  as  erect  as  the 
Jungfrau  of  Berner  Oberland,  but  she  was 
almost  as  frigid  and  unconquerable. 

She  would  never  condescend  to  follow  another 
advice  or  another  wish  than  her  own.  And 
when  my  thoughts  were  not  exactly  her 
thoughts,  she  made  it  a  point  to  contradict  me 
openly  and  unmercifully,  and,  as  I  thought,  in 
her  very  loudest  barytone.  I  tried  to  bear  and 
better.  But  then  I  took  my  turn,  wanting  her 
in  turn  to  bend  a  little ;  but  that  would  not  do. 
Twice  or  thrice  I  remonstrated  seriously,  and 
even  tenderly  with  her,  but  was  answered: 
"  That  is  my  way.  This  is  my  manner.  I  am 
so.  And  I  want  not  to  appear  otherwise  than 
I  am."  With  this  I  was  but  indifferently  edi- 
fied. By  little  and  little,  we  came  up  to  a  state 
of  almost  continual  warfare,  which  gave  but 
little  prospect  for  a  happy  and  peaceful  union. 
We  had  quarrel  upon  quarrel,  and  every  day 
we  became  both  more  obstinate.  One  day, 
walking  in  the  streets  together,  we  came  to  a 
place  where  I  wanted  to  turn  to  the  left  hand, 
she  to  turn  to  the  right  hand.  I  felt  that  we 
were  coming  to  a  parting  point,  and  thought, 
"now  or  never!"  I  stopped,  and  asked  her 
seriously,  for  once,  "to  concede  to  me,  for  the 
love  of  me !"  But  she  said  "  she  wanted  to  do 
as  she  wanted I"  I  said,  "  If  you  never  will  do 
as  I  want,  you  do  not  love  me,  and  I  cannot 
love  you !"  She  answered,  "  If  you  cannot  love 
me  as  I  am,  you  -  had  better  leave  me !" 
"  And  so  I  shall  I"  said  I,  roused.  "  Adieu  I" 
and  I  turned  to  the  left  hand.  "  Adieu !"  she 
repeated  coldly,  and  turned  to  the  right  hand ; 
and  so  we  marched  off;  and  so  we  parted  and 
never  returned  again ;  and  with  every  step  I 
felt  my  heart  more  easy,  my  step  more  elastic, 
than  I  had  since  the  time  that  I  began  to  feel 
dreadfully.  I  retired  to  solitude,  glad  that  my 
chain  was  broken,  but  in  anger  with  the  whole 
female  sex ;  which  I  thought  was  made  up  of 
deception.  I  resolved  never  to  suffer  myself 
to  run  in  love  any  more,  never  to  marry,  but 
to  devote  myself  to  agriculture  and  reading, 
become  a  philosopher,  and  write  epigrams  on 
womankind. 

So  I  lived  solitary  and  sour  for  two  or  three 


years,  when  I  received  a  hearty  invitation  from 
a  college  friend  to  come  and  see  him,  his  wife 
and  family,  and  his  new  parsonage,  situated  in 
one  of  the  beautiful  valleys  of  Dulurna.  I  went, 
just  to  look  about  and  refresh  myself  a  little. 
But  I  did  not  return,  so  soon  as  I  expected,  to 
my  books  and  my  solitude.  I  found  myself 
uncommonly  comfortable  in  my  friend's  home  ; 
where  a  certain  cheering,  sunlit,  sunwarm, 
fresh  and  gay  influence  was  felt  as  an  invisible 
atmosphere,  which  made  the  heart  beat  more 
gaily,  the  blood  run  lightly,  and  the  time  run 
away  also,  as  a  calm,  full  river.  My  friend  had 
ten  children ;  and  I  certainly  never  saw  children 
less  troublesome,  nor  a  house  more  undisturbed. 
"How  is  that?"  said  I.  "It's  all  my  wife's 
doing  1"  said  my  friend.  "  How  came  you  to 
such  a  wife  ?"  asked  I.  Thus  I  had  soon  dis- 
covered that  my  friend  was  a  most  fortunate 
man  in  marriage.  "  How  came  you  to  be  such 
a  fortunate  man?"  "Ohl"  answered  he, 
smiling,  "  that  is  owing  to  a  peculiar  trick  I 
have  employed !"  "  A  trick  ?  I  should  be  very 
happy  to  know  somewhat  of  such  a  trick.  Pray, 
impart  it  to  your  college  friend !"  "It  is, "  he 
answered,  "  that  I,  always  since  the  days  of 
my  youth,  have  prayed  to  God  for  a  good 
wife]"  "Alas!"  said  I,  "your  trick  will  not 
do  for  me.  I  have  never  thought  of  such 
a  prayer,  nor  can  I  think  our  Lord  enough 
interested  in  my  marriage,  to  ask  him  for  a 
wife."  My  friend  laughed  good-humouredly, 
and  said,  "  that  though  I  was  such  an  unbe- 
liever, he  thought  there  still  was  hope  for  me, 
and  that  I  should  be  cared  for  if  I  chose  to 
consider  the  subject  properly."  And  he  vouch- 
safed to  give  me  a  little  sermon,  extempore, 
about  looking  only  on  "carnal  things,"  about  be- 
ing taken  in  by  "  upturned  noses,"  or  "  straight 
noses,"  and  taking  my  bodily  eyes  instead  of  the 
spiritual  ones  for  chief  counsellors.  He  ad- 
vised me  not  so  much  to  look  out  in  a  wife  for 
a  charming  mistress  as  for  a  companion  in  life, 
a  society  for  both  heart  and  head. 

Though  I  rather  dislike  sermons,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  intended  for  my  own  par- 
ticular  benefit,  I  could  not  but  allow  that  my 
friend  was  perfectly  in  the  right,  and  that  I 
had  hitherto,  in  all  my  love  affairs,  been  ruled 
rather  by  the  eyes  of  my  senses,  than  by  those 
of  my  understanding.  And  I  accordingly  began 
to  look  about  me  with  the  latter  ones.  And  it 
happened  so  that  I  had  not  very  far  to  look. 
The  wife  of  my  friend  (that  excellent  wife), 
had  a  younger  sister  living  in  the  house,  and 
a  help  there  with  the  household,  with  the  chil- 
dren, in  fact  with  everything.  She  was  not 
very  handsome,  nor  talented,  nor  showy  in  any 
way,  and  I  had  hitherto  almost  overlooked  her. 
No  danger  for  me  to  fall  in  love  with  her ;  but 
as  I  began  to  look  more  at  her,  I  found  that 
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•  she  was  a  very  gentle,  kind,  and  good-humoured 
young  woman,  sensible  and  earnest,  loved  by 
everybody  in  the  house,  and  a  counsel  and 
friend  to  everybody.  By  and  by  I  became 
strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
just  she  was  fit  to  be  the  true  companion  of  my 
life.  And  as  I  was  not  at  all  under  the  slightest 
fascination  of  love,  I  did  not  fear  to  be  much 
mistaken  about  it  And  for  the  third  time,  I 
determined  to  make  a  proposal  of  my  heart  and 
hand.  I  said  so  to  my  friend,  who  rather  dis- 
couraged my  precipitation,  saying  that  I  had 
better  wait  a  time,  and  observe,  and  continue 
my  attentions,  and  so  win  the  confidence  of  his 
sister-in-law,  whom  he,  indeed,  priied  very 
high,  and  wished  me  to  be  able  to  obtain ;  "  but 
she  was  rather  prejudiced  against  me,"  said 
he,  "  as  she  had  heard  reports  about  my  in- 
constancy in  love,  and  that  I  was  not  a  person 
to  be  trusted  in  such  things,"  etc.  I  was  very 
indignant  that  blame  should  fall  on  me  for 
what  was  the  fault  solely  of  my  lady-loves. 
My  friend  said  it  was  so,  but  that  there  was 
some  fault  of  mine  also,  and  advised  me  to  try 
some  time  the  virtue  of  perseverance.  I  did 
so,  and  was  in  due  time  rewarded  by  the  at- 
tainment of  my  wishes.  I  was  very  glad,  but, 
shall  I  say  it,  as  I  was  not  in  love,  I  found  the 
time  of  courtship  rather  fatiguing,  and  the  first 
time  of  my  marriage  rather  indifferent.  And 
I  felt  sorry  to  feel  so.  Then,  thought  I,  if  it 
is  so  at  the  outset  of  marriage,  how  shall  it  be 
at  the  end  ?  I  have  always  heard  it  said  that 
love  in  marriage  goes  on  decreasing,  and  that 
the  feelings  become  cooler  with  the  setting  day 

of  life,  and Well !  after  all,  friendship 

and  potatoes  might  do  for  this  sublunary  life, 
and  man  has  no  right  to  ask  for  higher  happi- 
ness. And  friendship,  respect,  trust,  every 
good  feeling,  I  certainly  can  have  for  my  wife ! 
But  I  sighed ;  then  I  remembered  my  former 
love-days,  and  their  rich  feeling  and  glorious 
anticipations ;  and  it  seemed  hard  to  be  brought 
down  to  friendship  and  potatoes.  Time  went 
on  with  its  flood  and  ebb  of  events.  After  a 
while  I  found  myself  surprised  in  a  very  agreea- 
ble manner.  I  found  that  my  feelings  for  my 
wife  did  not  cool  or  decrease,  but  rather  went 
the  other  way.  But  then  it  was  her  fault.  My 
wife  is — but  I  hate  to  praise  my  wife.  I  had 
as  well  praise  myself;  then  we  are  one,  you 
know.  But  you  do  not  know  how  we  have 
become  so,  nor  to  what  degree !  Nor  do  I  well 
know  it  myself.  What  I  know  is,  that  by  little 
and  little,  I  found  something  growing  up  in  me 
for  her,  that  I  never  before  had  experienced. 
It  was  not  love, — not  at  least,  that  love  which 
I  had  formerly  felt, — I  could  feel  that,  even 
now,  and  for  other  women  than  my  wife ;  what 
1  felt  for  her  war  a  feeling  sweet  and  calm,  yet 
»  intense,  that  warmed  my  heart  in  a  delightful 


way ;  it  was  not  passion,  though  it  made  me 
to  feel  uncomfortable  and  incomplete  when  I 
was  separated  from  her, — it  was  a  feeling  that 
we  call  tenderness,  affection.  At  times  I  have 
thought  that  that  feeHng  was  even  more  power- 
ful than  love,  or,  maybe,  just  the  highest 
love  itself.  Certainly  it  had,  with  me,  power 
over  all  the  smaller  kind  of  loves.  Then,  of 
these  I  must  say,  that  they  have  never  left  me 
entirely  at  peace.  And  though  a  married  man, 
and  certainly  a  happy  one,  I  have  all  my  days 
continued  to  be  subject  to  certain  of  its  intoxi- 
cations, of  shorter  or  longer  duration.  Yes,  I 
have  during  my  happy  marriage,  of  now  nearly 
twenty  years,  been  at  least  a  doxen  times  in 
love  with  some  charming  objects.  But  then  I 
have  taken  to  a  certain  trick  by  which  I  make 
the  pink-coloured  devils  which  would  take  hold 
of  me,  incapable  to  create  any  serious  disturb* 
ance  in  my  heart,  or  in  my  house.  Whenever 
I  am  in  love,  out  of  the  family,  I  tell  it  to  my 
wife !  And  she,  bless  her  heart,  never  is  dis- 
turbed by  it,  but  takes  up  the  part  of  my  con- 
fidant in  a  most  charming  way.  Tea,  for  that 
I  must  praise  her.  I  am  sure  I  should  not 
make  so  wise  a  partner  as  she,  if  she  took  up 
my  part  in  the  play,  and  happened  to  fall  in 
love  with  any  other  than  me.  But  that  is  out 
of  the  question.  As  to  my  wife's  management 
of  my  love  affairs,  I  cannot  but  admire  it. 
Sometimes  she  will  be  very  much  charmed  her- 
self by  my  new  charmer — almost  in  love  with 
her.  But  then,  somehow  or  other,  she  finds 
out,  by  the  superior  tact  of  woman  I  suppose, 
some  fault  or  defect  in  the  charmer,  which 
she  confides  to  me,  and  which  never  fails  to 
have  its  effect  Twice  or  thrice  she  (and  I)' 
have  made  a  true  friend  of  my  momentary 
flame,  and  in  these  makings  she  glories  a  little ; 
and  well  she  may!  Certain  it  is,  that  in  all 
these  things  she  is  the  chief  gainer.  And  I 
sometimes  tell  her  that  I  suspect  she  is  deep 
in  politics,  or  has  some  magical  contrivances 
to  make  all  things  come  about  as  s]}e  wants 
them.  She  laughs,  and  says  that  is  all  natural 
magic,  and  that  it  is  the  great  god  who  helps 
her  to  keep  in  order  the  little  one. 

Tou  perceive  that  our  companionship  has 
grown  pretty  close  by  this  time.  And  if  that 
will  keep  on  growing,  as  it  has  done  hitherto, 
I  think  it  probable  that  we  will  be  desperately 
in  love  with  one  another  before  long,  and  that 
by  that  time  the  great  god  will  have  gained  a 
final  victory  over  the  little  one,  and  —  the 
devils  too ! 

"  Our  passions  never  wholly  die ;  but  in  the 
last  cantos  of  life's  romantic  epos,  they  rise 
up  again  and  do  battle,  like  some  of  Ariosto's 
heroes,  who  have  already  been  quietly  interred, 
and  ought  to  be  turned  to  dust" — Longfellow. 
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Sylvester  Geaham  tells  you — and,  notwith- 
standing the  monstrous  torn-foolery  of  the  man, 
after  he  gets  well  a-going  upon  any  subject, 
there  is  really  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful  for, 
in  some  of  his  most  outrageous  manifestations ; 
and  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether,  on  the 
whole,  he  may  not  have  done  about  half  as 
much  good,  as  mischief,  in  his  warfare  upon  the 
diseased  appetites  of  our  race ;  and  that,  let  me 
tell  you,  is  saying  a  good  deal  for  him — he 
says  that  the  narcotic  principle  which  con- 
stitutes the  Tital  charm  of  tea,  coffee,  strong 
beer,  wine,  alcohol,  obacoo,  laudanum,  and 
opium,  is  never  otherwise  than  hurtful  to  life 
and  health  and  happiness ;  and  that,  although 
like  other  poisons,  it  may  be  employed  allo- 
pathically  or  homoeopathically — here  by  the 
handful,  and  there  by  the  pinch — as  a  medi- 
cine, still,  even  as  a  medicine,  it  must,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  be  hurtful  in  some  de- 
gree, and  ought  never  to  be  employed,  but  as 
the  less  of  two  evils ;  or,  if  Sylvester  Graham 
does  not  say  all  this — and  I  am  not  quite  sure 
he  does — why,  so  much  the  worse  for  Sylvester 
Graham,  that's  all!  He  ought  to  have  said 
it,  years  and  years  ago,  as  a  becoming  and 
suitable  finish  to  his  theory  of  dietetics. 

"  Tour  theory  is  beautiful,11  said  some  one  to 
a*  French  philosopher,  academician,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort,  perhaps  to  St.  Pierre  himself, 
when,  forgetting  his  Paul  and  Virginia,  and 


the  qualities  that  made  that  little  story  an 
imperishable  wonder,  he  took  it  into  his  head 
to  overreach  himself,  and  grapple  with  Newton, 
blindfold,  to  supply  his  deficiencies ;  and  to 
explain  the  mysteries  of  the  Great  Deep,  the 
everlasting  pulses  of  the  Ocean,  by  the  help  of 
charts  and  maps,  diagrams,  log-books  and 
voyages,  and  the  daily  melting  of  the  polar 
ices, — "  Your  theory  is  beautiful,  my  dear  sir, 
but  the  facte  are  against  you.1' 

"  Tant  pie  pour  lee  faite!"  said  the  philoso- 
pher, and  went  on  with  his  theory. 

And  so  say  I.  My  theory  is,  that  tobacco  in 
every  shape,  opium  in  every  shape,  alcohol  in 
every  shape,  all  three  but  different  names  for 
one  and  the  same  thing,  are  always  hurtful, 
alwayet  even  as  a  medicine ;  always  a  poison, 
however  qualified  or  disguised,  like  arsenic,  or 
ipecac,  or  hyosciamus,  or  belladonna,  or  prussic 
acid ;  and  never  to  be  used,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expelling  a  greater  poison.  And  if  the 
facts  do  not  bear  me  out,  all  over  the  world, 
everywhere,  and  throughout  all  history,  why 
then  so  much  the  worse  for  the  facts,  that's 
all. 

But  the  facts  do  bear  me  out ;  and  if  I  had 
a  folio  to  write,  like  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  His- 
tory of  the  World,  instead  of  a  magazine-paper, 
hang  me  if  I  wouldn't  undertake  to  prove  it, 
against  the  whole  College  of  Medicine,  past, 
present,  and  to  come. 
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Bat,  speaking  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  what  a 
pity  it  was  for  him,  and  for  the  world,  that 
when,  after  his  return  from  Virginia,  his  body- 
servant  found  him  ail  afire,  as  he  thought, 
and  smoking  at  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  and 
dashed  the  pot  of  beer  into  his  face ;  and  Sir 
Walter  kept  his  temper,  and  the  serrant  stood 
staring  at  him — what  a  pity  it  was,  the  poor 
fellow  didn't  put  Mm  out,  for  ever. 

Only  to  think  of  the  oonsequenoes !  If  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  had  been  extinguished  upon 
the  spot,  and  never  been  mentioned  again  upon 
the  faoe  of  the  earth,  all  we  should  have  lost 
would  have  been  that  History  of  the  World, 
instead  of  the  World  itself;  the  memory  of  a 
few  daring,  though  rather  foolish  and  most 
unprofitable  achievements,  a  paragraph  or  so 
about  the  treachery  and  baseness  of  James; 
and  that  charming  story  of  the  plush  cloak, 
flung  into  the  mire  at  the  feet  of  Elisabeth. 
But  living  on,  he  lived  only  to  perish  miserably 
upon  the  scaffold,  to  poison  the  whole  earth 
as  with  a  smoke  from  the  bottomless  pit,  and 
to  levy  a  perpetual  tax  upon  the  nations,  greater 
at  this  hour,  and  continually  increasing,  greater 
by  far  than  all  that  has  been  wasted  upon  bat- 
tles and  sieges,  and  fleets  and  armies,  by  land 
and  by  sea,  for  the  last  three  hundred  years. — 
There! 

Less  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  potatoes 
and  tobacco  were  introduced  by  this  renowned 
warrior,  adventurer,  historian,  philosopher, 
and  side  by  side,  into  Europe.  From  that  day 
to  this,  while  but  one  of  the  two  has  become 
naturalized  there,  both  have  grown  to  be  the 
food  of  nations,  or  something  still  more  neces- 
sary than  food ;  for  the  famishing,  who  have 
got  familiar  with  tobacco,  would  seem  to  have 
a  more  abiding  relish  for  it,  in  the  midst  of  their 
suffering,  than  for  the  potato  itself.  Like 
opium-eaters,  they  loathe  everything  but  that 
fearful  drug,  and  turn  away  from  their  natural 
and  wholesome  food,  after  their  stomachs  get 
enfeebled,  or  pinched  by  famine. 

And  now  that  able  and  honest  men  are  be- 
ginning to  seriously  question  the  wisdom  of 
cultivating  the  potato  as  the  principal  food  of 
a  nation,  what  on  earth  will  the  most  ingenious 
find  to  say  in  favour  of  its  companion,  that 
loathsome  and  wasting  offal  —  the  tobacco- 
plant?  If,  looking  to  the  terrible  conse- 
quences— a  yearly  famine — which  appears  to 
have  settled  upon  that  befooled,  afflicted,  and 
most  wretched  country,  where  the  potato  has 
been  most  encouraged,  and  most  welcome,  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether,  on  the  whole,  it 
was  a  blessing  or  a  curse  that  Raleigh  intro- 
duced in  that  form — what  should  the  states- 
man, the  lawgiver,  the  political-economist,  the 
lover  of  his  kind  say,  looking  at  the  tremen- 
dous consequences,  about  the  introduction  of 


tobacco  T  If  it  be  doubtful  whether  the  potato 
is  a  blessing,  can  it  be  doubtful  to  any  human 
being  in  the  possession  of  his  faculties,  that 
tobacco  is  a  curse?. 

Just  consider  the  question.  A  filthy  weed, 
so  nauseous  and  so  hateful,  even  in  its  prepared 
shape,  as  to  produce  unqualified  loathing,  and 
sometimes  death,  in  those  who  tamper  with  it 
unwittingly,  or  for  the  first  time;  a  deadly 
poison,  for  whioh  there  is  no  help,  if  the  be- 
sotted fool  who  indulges  in  it,  passes  but  ever 
so  little  over  a  most  uncertain  boundary,  always 
fluctuating  with  his  health,  strength,  appetite, 
and  resisting  power;  so  treacherous  withal, 
that  the  cigar-smoker,  and  the  snuff-taker,  and 
the  tobacco-chewer,  like  the  opium-eater,  go 
on,  year  after  year,  from  bad  to  worse,  net- 
withstanding  all  their  self-plighted  faith  and 
most  solemn  resolutions,  till  they  have  no  relish 
for  natural  and  healthy  food,  but  must  live  on 
highly-seasoned  garbage,  and  highly-flavoured 
liquors — or  die  ! 

Think  of  the  simple  fact,  that  our  own  dear 
country  exports,  upon  the  average,  more  than 
five  millions  of  dollars'  worth  a  year,  of  this 
abomination,  this  vegetaM .  guano,  this  nasti- 
ness  whioh,  instead  of  fertilising,  impoverishes 
the  very  soil  it  breeds  and  festers  in ;  that  she 
is  only  one  of  many  tobacco-growing  regions, 
and  that  this  is  the  value  of  the  raw  material, 
before  it  has  undergone  the  ten  thousand 
cheating  transmutations,  qualifications,  and 
adulterations,  which  help  to  conceal  its  filthi- 
ness,  and  make  it  endurable;  think,  too,  of 
another  fact, — that  of  our  twenty  millions  of 
people,  eight  millions  are  spendthrift  smokers 
and  chewers  and  snuffers,  at  a  cost,  upon  the 
average,  perhaps,  of  two  or  three  dollars  a  year 
to  each  person;  making  the  national  waste, 
the  direct  national  waste,  and  overlooking  the 
consequential  waste,  in  time,  health,  and  pro- 
ductive power,  not  less  than  from  twenty,  to 
twenty-four  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

Just  call  to  mind,  that  all  the  Powers  of 
Europe  derive  large  revenues  from  the  con- 
sumption of  this  detestable  weed — that  almost 
everywhere  it  is  a  government  monopoly — and 
that  prodigious  sums  are  lavished,  and  the 
severest  penalties  imposed,  for  the  protection 
of  this  monopoly — that  smugglers  are  to  be 
found  everywhere,  willing  to  risk  all  they  have 
on  earth,  even  to  their  lives,  in  the  business — 
and  that  the  taxes  actually  paid  upon  it  into 
the  treasury  of  Great  Britain,  not  long  ago, 
amounted  in  one  single  year  to  three  million 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  sterling — equal 
to  about  seventeen  millions  of  dollars!  And 
these  were  the  taxes  only!  What  then  must 
have  been  the  market  value,  that  year,  of  the 
tobacco  consumed  by  the  people  of  Great 
Britain! 
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In  the  south  of  Europe,  it  is  just  about  as 
bad — and  at  the  north,  still  worse.  The  world 
pays  now  for  the  tobaeoo  it  uses,  more  than  for 
all  its  wars — terrible  and  wasting  as  they  are 
—added  to  all  it  pays  for  all  its  charities,  and 
for  all  the  eduoation  of  all  the  people  upon 
earth— perhaps* 

And  yet  why  any  "  perhaps"  ?  The  thing  is 
clear,  self-evident.  We  hare  only  to  enter 
into  the  treasury  statistics  of  the  world,  pass- 
ing by  the  hospitals,  the  Potter's  fields,  the 
alms-houses,  and  the  lunatic  asylums,  to  find 
the  proof. 

And  how  came  this  about?  One  may  be 
willing  to  believe  that  a  prodigious  nation, 
like  the  Chinese,  might  persuade  themselves, 
and  after  a  while,  others,  to  the  use  of  tea ; 
haying  been  accustomed  to  flavour  the  un- 
palatable waters  of  their  crowded  country 
with  it,  and  being  known  all  over  the  world 
for  their  wealth,  and  luxury,  and  exclusive- 
ness.  Imitation,  beginning  with  travellers  and 
shipmasters,  and  gradually  spreading  through 
consignees,  and  visiters,  and  neighbourhoods, 
would  be  natural;  but  how  the  plague  a  nation 
of  dirty,  starving  savages,  like  the  Virginia 
aborigines — the  first  families  I  mean,  of  course 
— with  no  commerce,  no  pomp,  no  luxury,  no 
wealth,  no  reputation,  should  be  able  to  set 
the  world  afire  by  simply  blowing  the  white 
smoke  of  their  little,  nasty,  twopenny  clay  pipes 
through  their  nostrils — whiff,  whiff,  whiff— is 
wholly  unaccountable,  as  we  say  down  east 
And  so  with  coffee — introduced,  not  with  the 
"barbarian  gong,"  after  the  style  of  Pow- 
hattan,  but  with  "  barbaric  pearl  and  gold," 
perfumes,  and  sherbet,  and  scented,  waters. 
We  can  see  how  such  things  make  their  way, 
like  a  visible  pestilence — gorgeous  and  win- 
ning, deadly  and  treacherous,  over  the  whole 
earth. 

They  say  that  potatoes  had  to  make  a  place 
for  themselves  over  sea,  after  this  fashion. 
The  adventurer  who  landed  the  first  little  cargo 
on  his  own  hook,  tried  to  interest  his  neigh- 
bours by  talking  earnestly  and  continually 
about  the  productiveness  of  potatoes,  and  upon 
the  advantages  of  their  culture,  and  by  giving 
them  away,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little, 
just  for  seed.  But  all  in  vain.  His  neigh- 
bours were  shrewd  enough,  and  watchful 
enough,  and  oautious  enough,  to  stand  stock 
still  and  wait  the  issue;  and  allow  the  philan- 
thropist to  burn  his  own  fingers,  instead  of 
theirs,  for  a  twelvemonth.  And  so  the  dear, 
good  man  had  to  plant  them  all  for  himself. 
But  when  they  began  to  push  up  out  of  the 
ground — having  learned  the  character  of  his 
neighbours,  pretty  much  as  most  men  do,  after 
their  potatoes  are  all  gone— he  set  people  to 
watch  his  field,  night  and  day,  till  the  crop 


was  ready  for  harvesting.  Of  course  he  found 
no  difficulty,  after  that,  in  getting  rid  of  his 
potatoes ;  they  were  worth  watching,  therefore 
they  were  worth  stealing,  and  therefore  they 
have  become  literally,  within  a  period  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy  years,  the  food  of  Nations. 

But  how  with  tobacco  ?  Can  it  be  because 
the  Empress  Elizabeth  forbade  the  use  of  it ; 
or  because  King  James  wrote  his  "Counter- 
blast;" or  because  the  Popes  excommunicated 
all  who  smoked  in  churches;  or  because,  in 
Transylvania,  the  penalty  for  using  it  was  a 
confiscation  of  the  offender's  estate ;  or  because 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Moscow,  and  the  King  of 
Persia,  and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  slit  the  noses 
of  their  offending  subjects,  or  marched  them 
through  the  market-place  with  a  spear  in  that 
member,  and  at  last  put  them  to  death?  If 
these  were  not  the  reasons,  what  were  they  ? 
Nothing  can  be  found  in  history — nothing  can 
be  guessed  at,  in  all  we  know  of  the  past,  or 
hope  of  the  future,  to  explain  the  mystery,  if, 
in  point  of  fact,  these  very  prohibitions  did 
not  originally  beget,  and  afterwards  propa- 
gate, the  intolerable  mischief.  Let  the  sober 
and  thoughtful  friends  of  temperance  beware. 
People  are  mighty  anxious  to  judge  for  them- 
selves in  this  world ;  to  touch,  and  taste,  and 
handle  for  themselves  whatever  they  see  others 
unreasonably  afraid  of;  to  take  sides  against 
all  kinds  of  persecution;  to  grow  exceeding 
tolerant  and  magnanimous  toward  any  act, 
usage,  or  faith,  which  smacks  of  independence 
or  heresy.  Like  the  poor  girl,  rebuked  by  her 
mother  for  wanting  to  have  a  peep  at  the 
theatre,  they  desire  to  see  the  folly  of  It  for 
themselves.  Call  a  man  dangerous,  and  you 
make  him  so.  When  people  see  heavy  and 
crushing  penalties  inflicted,  or  awful  disqualifi- 
cations threatened,  they  will  know  the  reason 
why. 

But  enough  of  preaching.  Let  us  try  to 
embody  the  manifestations  we  are  complaining 
of.  Suppose  we  get  up  a  picture,  showing 
how  this  great  lunatic  hospital — the  World — 
is  befouled  and  besotted  with  tobacco-smoke. 
Half  a  doien  figures  at  most  are  all  we  need. 
We  might  begin  with  the  beginner,  and  follow 
him  up  inch  by  inch  to  the  top  of  a  pyramid, 
and  see  him  topple  down  headlong  into  the 
unfathomable  gulf  below,  just  when  he  is  be- 
ginning to  comfort  and  steady  himself,  with 
what  he  calls  abstemiousness,  and  great  self- 
denial,  sixteen  cigars,  or  eight  hours  smoking 
a  day — half  a  dozen  clay  pipes— or  a  meer- 
schaum in  full  blast  from  morning  till  night. 
But  stop!  this  would  be  little  better  than 
downright  plagiarism,  there  having  been  pub- 
lished years  and  years  ago,  a  pyramid  of 
Napoleon's  Life,  showing  his  upward  march, 
step  by  step,  till  his  brain  was  turned— not 
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with  tobacco-smoke  to  be  rare,  bat  with  the 
smoke  of  battle  and  the  scent  of  sacrifice, 
though  he  took  snuff  by  the  handful,  and 
swallowed  strong  coffee,  (the  same  thing  in 
another  shape,)  till  it  was  no  wonder  his  brain 
turned ;  nor  that,  when  he  came  to  his  senses, 
he  found  himself  stretched  upon  a  rock,  help- 
less, and  naked,  and  chained,  with  the  yulture 
he  had  cherished  there  from  his  youth,  eating 
his  heart  away. 

We  might  begin  with  a  North  American 
saTage,  rolled  up  in  his  mat,  and  smoking  all 
day  long,  and  all  night  long,  with  wife,  dog, 
and  papoose,  to  wish  the  vile  weed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Red  Sea ;  but  that  would  be  a 
picture  of  itself,  and  would  take  up  all  the 
room  we  have  to  spare.  And  so  too  we  might 
begin  at  the  other  end,  with  the  little,  dirty, 
ragged  newsboy,  facing  a  snow  storm  or  a 
nor'weBter,  with  a  long  nine  in  his  mouth,  and 
a  live  coal  or  carbuncle,  half  buried  in  white 
ashes,  burning  at  the  further  tip,  which,  with 
his  head  poked  forward  and  back  and  knees 
bent,  he  seems  for  ever  trying  to  overtake,  on 
his  way  round  the  corners.  Ten  to  one  the 
burning  coal  itself  is  only  a  tinsel  imitation, 
and  the  white  ashes  all  make-believe — but  then, 
where  should  we  leave  off?  We  can't  go 
through  all  ranks,  from  the  unbreeched  baby 
up  to  the  ruffian  boy,  and  pale,  haggard  youth, 
and  blighted,  shrivelled  man,  staggering  blind- 
fold  over  the  precipices  of  middle  age;  and 
back  again,  step  by  step,  to  the  unwholesome, 
dirty,  trembling  dotard,  the  "lean  and  slip- 
pered pantaloon,"  who  having  lived  upon,  will 
at  last  die  of,  tobacco.  Let  us  content  ourselves 
therefore  with  half  a  dozen  brief,  hasty  sketches 
from  life,  by  my  friend  here  at  my  elbow, — 
mere  outlines  if  you  will, — and  beginning  with 
any  one  out  of  a  doien  among  our  acquaint- 
ances, at  home  or  abroad,  the  fashionables, 
the  soap-locks,  or  the  hod-carriers — the  soldier, 
the  student,  or  the  lounger — Greek,  Turk,  or 
Christian.    Ay,  ay,  sir! 

Well  then,  to  begin.  There's  that  strange, 
good-natured,  lubberly  fellow,  Michael  O'Don- 
ovan,  that  used  to  be  seen  almost  every  day  of 
the  year,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  a  hod 
on  his  shoulder,  loitering  about  the  portico  of 
the  Astor  House,  and  watching  the  other  and 
better-dressed  loiterers,  as  they  flung  down 
their  half-lighted,  or  half-burned  cigars,  upon 
the  steps,  and  gathering  them  up  carefully, 
and  wiping  off  the  dust,  and  crushing  them  to 
powder  for  his  pipe.  D'ye  think  he  was  baste 
enough  to  put  the  raw  tobacchy  into  his  naked 
mouth,  as  the  goats  and  the  quality  do,  with- 
out shame  or  grace?  Not  he!  The  happiest 
man  living,  with  that  miserable  fragment  of  a 
pipe,  always  in  full  blast,  under  his  nose;  with 
a  ragged  hat  falling  in  at  the  top  and  on  both 


sides,  and  his  laughable  face  turned  toward 
every  bonnet  and  shawl  he  passed  on  the 
sidewalk  with  an  expression  altogether  Irish, 
Michael  was  never  the  boy  to  demane  himself 
with  one  o'  yer  dirty  cigar-r-r-s.  No,  by  the 
powers!  as  he  used  to  say  of  himself,  he  was 
too  much  of  a  jintleman  for  that.  And  barrin' 
your  worship's  presence — that's  the  truth. 

And  then— but  there  goes  another ! — look  at 
the  fellow !  or  run  after  him  if  you  will,  and 
try  to  keep  him  in  play  here,  while  we  hit  him 
off,  and  serve  him  up,  all  hot  and  smoking, — 
"two  a  penny,  three  a  penny,  hot  cross-buns!" 
Capital!     You  have  got  his  outline  to  a  T. 

And  now  for  another  specimen : — observe  the 
position  of  his  head — the  pointing  of  that  toe  as 
he  comes  down  the  step — the  angle  at  which  he 
contemplates  the  sky — stay !— one  moment,  if 
you  please.  There,  there — you  may  let  him  go 
now.  Our  friend  with  the  pencil  has  got  the 
outline,  and  with  our  hints  and  recollections, 
enough  to  finish  off  his  large,  high-crowned, 
slouched  hat,  his  abundant  hair  and  bushy 
whiskers,  and  light  cravat,  and  cigarro,  evi- 
dently pointed  at  64°  40*  —  and  everything 
else,  even  to  that  expression  of  entire  self- 
complacency  in  what  was  undoubtedly  meant 
for  a  countenance,  with  a  pug  nose  to  it— to 
the  position  of  both  hands  in  the  pockets  of 
his  drab  outsider — and  to  the  knobbed  and 
tasselled  stick  under  his  right  arm.  Of  course 
that  poor  thing  is  in  the  middle  of  his  fourth 
or  fifth,  "sense  dinner."  Well,  well,  there's 
one  comfort  for  him,  and  for  his  mamma — he'll 
be  the  sooner  through. 

And  then, — surely  we  have  none  of  us  for- 
gotten that  incorrigible  German  student, — 
Herr  Fon  Kopfreh,  a  regular  bursch,  whose 
whole  property,  after  he  had  reached  this 
"  lant  off  te  prafe,  oont  home  off  te  vree,"  con- 
sisted of  a  tabackspfeife,  which  he  called  a 
meerschaum,  in  four  pieces — "  ter  mouf-peesh, 
ter  powl,  ter  dupe  (meaning  the  tube),  oont  ter 
etvash,  vat  hintersh  de  jewsh  vrom  ket  in  ter 
dupe,  unt  shpile  den  tabac"— a  small  quantity 
of  the  weed  in  a  dirty  bag,  a  pair  of  iron- 
bound  spectacles  without  glasses,  a  bushy 
beard,  and  a  suggestion  that  he  and  others 
often  mistook  for  a  cap.  The  rest  of  his 
clothes,  even  to  the  white  pantaloons  and 
snuffy  handkerchief,  were  borrowed.  And 
yet,  if  all's  true  they  say  of  that  young  man, 
he  was  at  one  time  not  a  little  of  a  scholar, 
and  came  of  a  good  family,  and  might  have 
lived  and  died,  without  a  chanoe  of  being 
mentioned  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines, 
hadn't  his  poor  fool  of  a  father  sent  him 
abroad,  about  five  years  ago,  to  finish  his 
education — and  himself — at  a  German  uni- 
versity; for,  sooth  to  say,  he  is  no  German 
after  all— nothing  but  a  native  American  gone 
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to  Med — with  both  hands  In  hit  pockets,  and 
elbows  out.  All  he  learnt  abroad  was  to 
smoke  the  German  pipe,  eat  German  sausages, 
and  blow  the  German  flute — poor  wretch! — 
to  talk  about  Goethe,  Schiller,  Jean  Paul 
Biehter,  and  Leasing,  for  ever  and  ever,  and 
always  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  you  that  he 
knows  nothing  of  them,  nor  of  their  works — 
to  forget  all  the  English  he  ever  knew — and 
guxxle  strong  beer. 

One  step  farther,  if  you  please ;  and  if  you 
would  lose  sight  for  a  while  of  the  loathsome- 
ness and  beastliness  of  smoking,  and  be  per- 
suaded into  a  belief  that,  by  possibility,  the 
practice  might  be  endured,  with  some  strange 
and  luxurious  qualifications,  whereby  tobacco 
may  become  a  fragrant  and  generous  herb, 
and  the  pipe  an  alembio  for  distilling  atta  of 
roses,  lift  up  your  eyes  to  the  East,  and  study 
the  fashion  of  the  hookah,  and  compare  it  with 
the  German,  or  English,  or  American  pipe— 
if  you  dare.  The  Greek  soldier  of  rank  has 
rather  a  delicate  taste ;  and,  like  the  German, 
uses  a  pipe  so  contrived,  that  he  breathes  only 
the  distant  aroma  of  the  herbs  mixed  with  the 
tobacco;  and  for  that  high  privilege,  he  is 
ready  to  lay  down  his  life  at  any  time.  Stop 
a  moment !  and  you  shall  hare  a  sketoh  of  him 
by  our  friend  here,  luxuriating  in  midsummer, 
with  his  purple  velvet  cap  and  heavy  golden 
tassel,  and  richly  embroidered  jacket,  and  mag- 
nificent sash,  and  loose  white  trousers,  taking 
an  hour  by  the  sea-side — there ! — that's  he— 
couldn't  you  swear  to  the  likeness  ? 

One  touch  more— and  "  one  touch  of  nature 
makes  the  whole  world  kin"— just  to  show  you 
the  difference  between  that  supple  and  crafty 
Greek  and  his  oriental  neighbour,  in  this  one 
particular,  the  use  of  tobacco.  That  long 
Turkish  pipe,  springing  so  gracefully  and 
serpent-like  from  the  mouth  of  the  fat  laiy 
fellow  you  see  at  the  top  of  our  sketch,  lolling 
cross-legged  on  a  pile  of  sumptuous  cushions 
and  pillows  of  striped  silk,  is  one  of  the  most 


beautiful  contrivances  on  earth  for  concealing 
the  truth,  when  people  "  eat  dirt."  You  see 
how  fat  he  is  growing,  and  how  sleepy  he 
looks.  Well,  that  is  all  owing  to  the  simple 
fact,  that  while  his  opium  is  real,  his  tobacco 
is  all  make-believe.  In  the  first  place,  the 
bowl  is  crammed  with  sweet-scented  herbs; 
then  there  is  a  little  dust  of  tobacco— a  little 
bright  yellowish  dust  only ;  and  then  a  little 
good  opium ;  and  then  the  pipe  is  so  contrived 
that  all  the  smoke  passes  through  a  porcelain 
or  silver  cup,  filled  with  rose  water,  and  a 
long  flexible  tube,  so  as  to  reach  the  mouth 
not  like  a  current  of  hot  steam,  or  filthy 
smoke,  parching  the  throat,  spoiling  the  teeth, 
and  scenting  a  fellow  inside  and  out,  until,  as 
you  see  every  day,  well-bred  people  are  obliged 
to  turn  away,  or  clap  their  handkerchiefs  to 
their  noses,  while  he  is  entertaining  them  after 
the  pleasantest  fashion,  as  he  thinks ;  but  like 
the  summer  south  wind,  moist,  and  cool,  and 
fragrant,  "  breathing  o'er  banks  of  violets." 
And  now,  which  of  all  these  five  are  the  barba- 
rians, hey? 

Here  endeth  the  first  lesson.  Hereafter  we 
may  be  tempted  to  try  another  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  chewers,  who  instead  of  crawling 
about  the  inhabited  places  of  earth,  and  crying, 
"  Unclean!  unclean!"  occupy  the  most  crowded 
of  our  thoroughfares,  without  shame  or  com- 
punction, or  any  show  of  decency.  Perhaps, 
if  they  were  to  glance  at  the  white  floors  and 
richly  carpeted  saloons  they  have  spoiled,  in 
cars,  steamboats,  hotels,  and  private  habita- 
tions, they  might  understand  what  M.  G.  Lewis 
really  meant,  when  he  spoke  of  the  venom 
that  dropped  continually  from  the  jaws  of  that 
serpent,  coiled  about  the  handle  of  a  door  to  a 
forbidden  place, — a  smoking-room  perhaps— 
why  the  plague  don't  they  have  chatmna-roomtt 
have  they  no  sense  of  decency  left  ?  saying, — 

u  And  this  juice  of  ball,  wherever  it  fell, 
To  *  cinder  burned  the  floor." 
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Anoon!  the  King  of  Day  Is  making  hie  way 

Through  the  golden  gates  of  Morn; 
And  liatl  gay  ehantieleer,  both  far  off  and  near, 

Proolahna  the  night  Moral 

Aronael 

And  mount  the  fleet  and  graceful  steed, 

And  o»er  the  hill  away  1 
m  the  dappled  gray  upon  the  mead 

Dissolves  in  open  day. 


Arouse!  the  blithe  refrbreest  has  left  its  snug  nest, 

And  sings  amid  the  flowers; 
Whilst  the  honey-bee,  upon  the  flowery  lea, 

Improves  the  morning  hours. 
Arouse! 
And  mount  the  fleet  and  graceful  steed, 

And  o'er  the  mils  away! 
Till  the  dappled  gray  upon  the  i 

Dissolves  in  open  day. 
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Whut  the  Night's  mld-sflenoe  fen  soft  and  deep, 

I  hoard  a  sound  in  the  Realm  of  Sleep. 

Under  the  light  of  the  misty  stars 

A  fate  unbolted  the  irory  ban, 

And  the  curtains  that  hung  in  a  ettrleas  told 

Up  to  the  jasper  arches  rolled. 

The  drowsy  fountains  ceased  their  play 

In  the  darkened  chambers,  far  away; 

The  low,  monotonous  breeses  bore 

Scent  from  the  poppy-flelds  no  more, 

And  a  glimmering  film,  that,  floating,  spread 

Through  the  raulted  Tartness  overhead, 

As  mists  arise  when  the  white  moon  gleams, 

Made  dawn  to  the  waking  of  the  Dreams. 

Like  gossamer  barges,  loitering  free 
On  noonday's  crystal  and  silent  sea, 
With  balanced  wings,  through  the  deep  repose 
The  manifold  Dreams  of  the  world  arose. 
The  shapes  they  wore,  at  they  launched  away, 
Sprang  from  the  living  heart  of  Day- 
Shapes  of  beauty  and  power  and  pain, 
Sent  to  revisit  the  slumbering  brain. 
Bach,  with  its  errand  of  joy  or  woe, 
Burdened  the  air's  mysterious  flow, 
Till  Life  and  Its  Toiees  seemed  to  sweep 
The  soundless  tides  of  the  Realm  of  Sleep. 


FIESff  DEIAM. 

Where  the  child  slumberefth, 
Dreamless  and  beautiful, 
Close  to  his  peaceful  heart 

Nestles  my  wing; 
While  he  on  sun-lighted 
Meadows  all  blossoming 
Bores  with  the  butterfly- 
Brothers  of  Spring  I 
Laughingly,  gleefully 
Bapt  in  my  mockery, 
All  I  foreshadow  him 

Daylight  shall  bring! 


8I00ND  DEIAM. 

I  seek  the  foul  and  clammy  air 

Around  the  felon's  pallet  bare. 

The  clanking  fetters  I  unbind, 

And  sweep  his  limbs  with  mountain  wind; 

Beneath  his  feet  I  plant  the  turf 

Where  Summer  rolls  her  flowery  surf, 

And  through  his  pulses,  throbbing  o'er, 

The  mighty  Joy  of  Freedom  pour. 

He  hears  the  surges  shoreward  dash; 

He  sees  the  foamy  torrents  flash; 

And  filled  with  boundless  light  and  lore 

The  sky's  blue  arches  bend  shore. 

0  glorious  world,  no  longer  dead  1 

He  sobs  upon  his  dungeon  bed, 

Breaking  the  spell  I  cast  in  Tain 

With  outflung  hands  that  jar  his  chain, 

Then  beat  the  dark,  unpttymg  sir 

In  agony  of  blind  despair. 


THIED  DEIAM. 

Soft  is  the  flush  on  the  maiden's  cheek, 

Slender  the  hand  on  her  fragrant  breast, 
Parted  the  warm  lips,  at  If  to  speak 

The  name  in  her  heart  when  she  sank  to  rest 
Low  to  her  ear  with  a  tender  word 

Bending,  she  calls  me  the  sacred  name, 
And  the  dore  in  her  bosom  my  Totoe  has  stirred 

Flutters  with  lore  and  with  happy  shame. 


FOUETH  DEIAM. 

Where  the  old  man's  temples  feebly 

Pulse  beneath  his  thin,  gray  hak, 
As  he  lies,  with  slackened  sinews, 

Once  so  bold  to  cope  with  Oare: 
There  I  sit,  within  the  chamber, 

Take  his  cold  and  shrunken  hand, 
Lead  his  heart  submtssiTe  backward 

Into  Childhood's  morning  land. 
Once  again  the  light  curls  dally 

Bound  his  cheek  of  rosy  bloom; 
Onoe  again  his  happy  laughter 

Blithely  nils  his  mother's  room; 
Once  again,  in  thoughtless  joyance, 

Earth  to  him  Is  faery  ground, 
Where,  against  all  harm  and  dolor, 

Home  has  drawn  its  charmed  round! 
Through  the  blessed  time  of  slumber 

Thus  I  rock  his  weary  heart, 
Till  from  pity  of  his  waking 

Weeping,  sadly  I  depart 


FIFTH  DEIAM 

I  know  my  coward  victim  well. 
I  burst  the  terrible  gates  of  Hell, 
To  summon  its  agents  of  pain  and  dread 
Nightly  around  his  guilty  bed. 
The  toe  that  covered  his  lying  brow 
Melts  in  my  flaming  fingers  now ; 
With  burning  eyes  In  his  faoe  I  peer, 
Whisper  his  sin  to  his  shuddering  ear, 
Mock  him  with  laugh  and  fiendish  howl, 
And  twist  on  his  limbs  my  serpents  foul, 
Till  he  gasps  and  struggles  in  dreadful  toil 
With  their  slimy  terror  and  strangling  ooiL 
Through  his  grinding  teeth  the  quick  groans 
The  drops  hang  cold  on  his  working  brow, 
Prom  the  mortal  pangs  of  a  soul  accurst! 
He  has  sundered  my  hell-forged  fetters  now, 
And  would  pray  to  Christ,  if  he  knew  but  how, 


0IZTM  DEIAM. 

Quiet  keep!  her  weary  spirit, 
Patient  now,  with  Heaven  so  near  it, 
■very  trace  of  pain  erases, 
folded  calm  in  Sleep's  embraces. 
She  hath  suffered  long,  severely; 
Not  the  ills  of  Being,  merely; 
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la  the  state  of  lor*  ah*  ohm  famed 
Lore's  dlrinest  bloMom  perished. 
Wrongs,  in  memory  doubly  painful ; 
Scorn,  unpttying  and  disdainful; 
Cruel  hate  nnd  coward  meiioe— 
All  that  drug*  Life's  golden  ohalloe 
With  the  loathsome  wormwood's  bane, 
8he  was  doomed  in  tears  to  drain. 
Now  her  woes  no  more  encumber 
In  the  sainted  peaee  of  slumber, 
fee  the  RlTor,  darkjy  going, 


Yet  to  her  from  Iden  flowing, 
Bathes  her  feet,  and  from  her  morrow 
Sweeps  the  darkness  and  the  sorrow. 
On  its  shining  banks  I  borer, 
Shedding  balm  her  spirit  orer, 
Floating  nearer,  erer  nearer, 
With  a  softer  light  and  clearer, 
Breathing  strains  that  onos  delighted, 
Unking  hearts  long  disunited, 
Till  the  Dream  that  now  is  o'er 
Is  a  dream  in  Hearen  no  more. 


Thus  in  the  Nlghtf  s  mid-aUenoe  deep 

The  Dreams  went  forth  in  the  Realm  of  Sleep. 


TO  ST.  VALENTINE. 


BT     ■  E  A  8  T  U  8     W.    1LLSWOBTH, 


How  earnest  thou  in  the  calendar, 

Thou  Saint  perrerse,  gey  Valentine  f 

Once,  not  by  penitential  sear, 

Nor  holy  labours,  made  dirine  f 

I  griere  to  say, 

Thy  rotire  day 

8tripe  all  thy  monkish  weeds  away, 

Thou  Saint  of  most  unsaintly  play. 

Strange  fruit  thou  bear'st  of  cloistered  hours; 

lor  when  gray  Winter's  eye  is  blear, 
And  Spring,  expectant,  knots  the  flowers, 
That  on  hsr  bridal  shall  appear, 
Thou  dost  indite, 
Odd  eremite, 
Sueh  raptures  as  would  shame  thee  quite, 
Didst  thou  confess  whose  pen  did  write 

Thou  walk'st  the  town  and  country  way, 
A  longer  lace  there  oould  not  be; 

None  would  suspect  thee  erer  gay, 
So  close  is  thine  hypocrisy  ;— 


But  wine  and  cheer, 

And  wedding  gear, 
,  And  lads  and  lasses  blushing  queer, 
Betray  thee,  trooping  in  thy  rear. 

Thy  brethren  of  the  book  and  bell, 

That  know  what  charge  to  them  is  giren, 
And  ponder  how  to  quit  it  well, 
And  look,  with  solemn  eye,  to  Hearen, 
I  wot  they  know 
What  gaits  you  go, 
Orare  wag  in  robes  of  priestly  flow, 
Tet  wink  upon  your  amorous  woe. 

Tour  sport  It  is  to  mate  the  birds 
That  follow  erer  with  the  sun, 
And  rippling  forth  their  loring  words, 
They  feel  Lift's  business  just  begun ; 
Their  whistling  wing 
Anon  shall  bring 
The  balmy  honeymoon  of  Spring, 
Clear,  sunny,  rapturous,  carolling. 


THE  SEASONS. 


.  IROVTISPIBGI  IS  fO  JAJTOABY  HUMBBB  Of  SASSAXB*S  1UCA2DO. 


BT  IDITH  MAT. 


Smut  is  the  sweet  soul  of  the  shrouded  rear; 
Psyche,  the  butterfly,  with  painted  wings, 
forth  issuing  from  the  stony  lips  of  death. 
Summib's  a  queen,  that  to  the  sun's  parilton 
Comes  with  rich  gifts  and  odours,  and^  train 
Of  rainbow-girdled  showers,  like  Eastern  almas, 
With  tinkling  feet,  ail  musical  with  soft  bells. 
Aurora's  a  stag,  that,  hunted  through  the  hills, 
By  the  keen  bound-like  winds,  flies,  dropping  blood, 
Or  stands  at  bay  in  the  full  pride  of  beauty. 
And  Worm  'minds  me  of  some  lone,  wild  bird, 


That,  wandering  from  the  Arctic,  makes  its  nest 

In  solitary  fens,  seeking  for  food 

The  red  marsh  berry,  and  the  rnaOM  buds 

Of  the  young,  tender  branches ;  or,  athirst, 

Striking  its  sharp  bill  through  the  polished  toe 

Into  the  ware  below.    It  hath  no  song, 

Only  a  few  weird  notes;  and  when  the  sun 

Melts  into  shining  pools  ths  snow  that  lies 

In  the  rock  crerices,  it  will  go  north, 

With  the  white  water-fowl,  that,  trooping,  fly 

In  ranked  battalions  through  the  gates  of  March. 
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Thb  names  of  William  and  Mary  Howitt  are 
not  more  constantly  associated  in  the  minds  of 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  literature  of 
England  than  they  are  indissolubly  united  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  have  ever  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  seeing  them  in  their  happy  domes- 
tic life.  They  hare  steadily  improved  and  ex- 
tended, in  the  course  of  their  earnest  literary 
labours,  the  reputation  which  their  early  works 
gained  for  them ;  and  through  the  long  course 
of  their  married  life,  chequered  with  life's  joys 
and  sorrows,  they  have  preserved  in  all  the 
freshness  of  youth,  the  tastes  and  sympathies 
which  originally  drew  them  together.  It  is  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since  they  published  "  The 
Forest  Minstrel"  together,  soon  after  their 
marriage,  and  since  they  travelled  over  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  and  the  sweet  pastoral 
country  of  the  borders,  chiefly  on  foot;  but 
they  can  still,  with  the  same  unity  of  spirit 
animating  a  diversity  of  genius,  fill  up  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  same  poem,  or  different  de- 
scriptions in  the  same  story,  or  watch  over  and 
enjoy  the  progress  of  their  mutual  works ;  or 
find  pleasure  in  congenial  society,  or  in  the 
peace  and  beauty  of  fields  and  woods. 

Qualities  of  sterling  value,  a  happy  mixture 
of  energy,  good  sense,  and  the  true  Saxon 
power  to  work  with  a  ready  sympathy  for  all 
that  is  good  and  lovely  in  nature  and  hu- 
manity, and  the  power  to  express  it,  mixed  in 
different  proportions  in  each,  have  led  to  these 
results.  It  would  not  have  been  the  same,  had 
one  been  all  solid  prose,  and  the  other  all  spi- 
ritual poetry.  This  might  work  well  also,  but 
it  would  be  in  a  different  way.  It  is  the  com- 
bination of  both  in  each,  in  somewhat  different 
proportions,  which  has  made  their  life  what 
it  is. 

Mr.  Howitt  has,  however,  another  and  a  very 
essential  characteristic  beyond.  It  is  a  pecu- 
liar sturdiness,  an  uncompromising  upright- 
ness, which  occasionally  gives  the  impression 
that  he  has  a  hardness  of  character,  while  in 
reality  he  has  a  childlike  sensitiveness  for  all 
simple  goodness  and  truth  and  human  emo- 
tion. But  with  whatever  appears  to  his  con- 
victions evil,  in  things  small  or  great,  he  is  at 
war,  and  he  never  makes  it  any  secret  that  he 
is  so.    Hence  he  is  called  antagonistic.   He  is, 


however,  genial  and  cheerful  in  temperament, 
and  singularly  unsuspicious,  never  imagining 
or  suspecting  ill,  and  this  may  be  one  reason 
why  he  is  so  impatient  of  it  when  it  is  forced 
upon  him.  He  is  quite  unaffected,  being  an 
individual  character;  "a  man,"  as  Carlyle 
would  say,  and  quite  sincere.  Whatever  opi- 
nion he  advocates,  it  is  assuredly  that  which 
he  believes  to  be  right.  He  would  never  argue 
for  victory,  nor  write  contradictions  to  make 
brilliant  periods.  He  is  unimpressible  by  any 
factitious  or  conventional  circumstances,  and 
would  be  the  same  William  Howitt  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  splendid  aristocratic  circles,  that 
he  is  in  his  own  house,  among  his  family  and 
friends,  or  that  he  was  in  the  humblest  cottage 
in  whioh  he  received  a  welcome,  when  he  was 
acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  habits  and 
manners  of  his  countrymen  of  all  classes,  which 
enabled  him  to  write  his  "  Rural  Life  in  Eng- 
land." 

On  the  other  hand,  and  how  important  to 
mutual  happiness  this  has  been  will  at  onee 
be  perceived,  never  was  quotation  more  aptly 
applied  than  the  lines  of  Chaucer,  appended 
to  the  notice  of  Mary  Howitt,  by  the  editor  of 
"  The  New  Spirit  of  the  Age." 

"  And  so  discreet  and  fair  of  eloquence, 
So  benigne  and  so  digue  of  reYerenoe, 
And  ooulde  so  the  people*!  heart  embrace, 
That  each  her  loveth  that  looketh  on  her  fro*. 


And  all  wai  oonaetenoe  and  tender  heart" 

As  a  farther  and  very  important  character- 
istic in  a  woman,  she  has  that  talent  which  can 
insure  "  a  well-ordered  home."  In  her  quali- 
ties of  wife  and  mother,  and  mistress  of  a  fa- 
mily, she  is  admirable  no  less  than  in  her  beau- 
tiful ballads  and  lyrics,  and  a  chance  visiter  may 
often  find  her  employed,  as  Burns  describee 
the  mother,  "  wi'  her  needle  and  her  shears." 
People  are  beginning  to  forget  the  very  epithet 
of  "  blue  stocking"  now.  It  is  so  common  for 
women  to  write,  that  individual  authoresses  are 
not  tempted  by  distinction  to  affect  singulari- 
ties. But,  whatever  taint  of  pedantry  may 
still  attach  to  any  of  them,  Mrs.  Howitt  has 
not  a  shadow  of  it  A  stranger,  not  having 
learned  her  name,  would  indeed  be  struck  by 
her  conversation,  full  of  intelligence,  and  the 
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spiritual  light  in  her  eyes,  bat  might  never 
discover  that  she  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
writers  of  the  day ;  and  should  any  within  her 
reach  need  her  help  in  sickness  or  sorrow, 
they  will  find  that  a  love  of  the  ideal  does  not 
blunt  the  true  woman's  sympathies  or  inter- 
ference with  her  especial  work. 

Only  to  enumerate  the  names  of  the  pub- 
lished works  of  William  and  Mary  Howitt  is 
enough,  without  any  comment,  to  show  their 
unwearied  industry,  and  the  titles  will  bring  to 
those  who  have  read  them  many  a  pleasant 
recollection  of  healthy  and  natural  emotions, 
a  spirit  of  fresh  life  and  energy,  and  a  sense 
of  the  beauty  and  poetry  diffused  throughout 
nature.  Their  "Forest  Minstrel"  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  "Desolation  of  Eyam,  and  other 
Poems,"  and  for  some  time  their  names  were 
seen  in  most  of  the  annuals  and  periodicals  of 
the  day,  always  with  increasing  popularity. 
Mr.  Howitt* s  first  prose  work  was  "  The  Book 
of  the  Seasons,"  now  to  be  found  in  every 
library,  and  which  has  gone  through  countless 
editions,  but  which  met  with  such  repeated 
refusals  from  the  publishers  to  whom  it  was 
offered,  that  the  author,  in  disgust,  had  once 
directed  the  friend  who  took  charge  of  the 
manuscript  to  tie  a  stone  round  it  and  fling  it 
over  London  Bridge.  The  "  History  of  Priest- 
craft" followed,  as  if  to  show  that  William 
Howitt  was  as  alive  to  the  influences  that  have 
depressed  and  demoralized  humanity  as  to  those 
which,  in  the  gentle  ministry  of  nature,  sur- 
round it  ever  with  a  blessing ;  and  in  this,  as 
well  as  all  his  other  works,  is  to  be  traced  a 
highly  devotional  spirit,  and  a  deep  reverence 
for  pure  Christianity.  The  History  of  Priest- 
craft is  now  in  its  ninth  edition,  and  the  edi- 
tions have  always  been  of  from  two  to  three 
thousand  copies.  It  was  followed  by  "  Coloni- 
sation and  Christianity,"  a  painful  but  most 
necessary  lesson,  and  one  that  has  doubtless 
exercised  a  powerful  influence,  and  assisted  in 
bringing  on  the  improved  state  of  feeling  and 
action  which  at  last  begins  to  manifest  itself 
with  regard  to  the  aborigines  of  those  vast 
countries  over  which  the  European  races  are 
fast  spreading.  But  the  delightful  and  deserv- 
edly popular  "  Rural  Life  in  England,"  origi- 
nally in  two  volumes,  is,  perhaps,  of  all  Mr. 
Howitt's  works,  that  which  we  should  select  as 
a  type  of  the  author  and  a  lifelike  portrait  of 
its  subject.  It  is  no  work  of  imagination.  He 
traversed  old  England  from  north  to  south, 
and  from  east  to  west,  to  gain  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people.  No  one  can  read  his  descriptions 
without  perceiving  the  truth  of  them.  What 
mere  literary  man,  for  example,  could  ever 
have  invented  that  feast-day  at  the  farmhouse, 
or  the  ploughman's  breakfast  in  one  of  the 


midland  counties?  And  who,  that  had  not 
walked  over  the  breezy  commons,  and  dived 
into  the  green  woods,  and  looked  from  some 
grassy  hill  over  the  wide  landscape,  rich  in 
verdure  and  cultivation,  could  place  them  all 
before  us  with  such  freshness  and  truth  T  These 
descriptions  seem  to  bring  a  bracing  air  and 
vigorous  life  with  them.  They  are  in  writing 
what  Creswick's  pictures  are  in  painting.  In 
the  chapter  devoted  to  the  "  New  Forest,"  we 
are  especially  reminded  of  him,  where  "lovely 
streams  come  winding  out  of  the  shades  and 
hasten  towards  the  sea,"  and  "  you  get  glimpses 
of  forest  glades,  and  peeps  under  the  trees  into 
distant  park-like  expanses,  or  heathy  wastes," 
and  "  the  deer  are  wandering  here  and  there." 

Our  limits  will  only  permit  us  to  enumerate 
the  remaining  works  of  Mr.  Howitt,  which 
indeed  are  most  of  them  too  well  known  to 
need  comment  There  are  the  two  volumes  of 
"Visits  to  Remarkable  Places;"  and  then  the 
"  Rural  and  Domestio  Life  of  Germany,"  the 
"  Student  Life  of  Germany,"  a  translation,  and 
"German  Experiences,"  in  one  volume  each, 
and  all  of  them  the  results  of  a  residence  of 
some  years  in  that  country,  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  the  advantages  it  offered  for  educating  the 
young  family  now  growing  up  around  him. 
The  "  Travels  of  a  Journeyman  Tailor"  is  also 
a  translation.  The  "Boy's  Country  Book" 
would  command  a  unanimous  vote  of  approba- 
tion from  all  its  constituency,  if  they  were 
called  on  for  an  opinion.  "Jack  of  the  Mill" 
is  also  a  boy's  book.  The  "History  of  the 
Aristocracy"  may  stand  as  a  companion  to  the 
"History  of  Priestcraft"  Then  follow  the 
"Hall  and  the  Hamlet,"  and  "Homes  and 
Haunts  of  the  Poets,"  both  in  two  volumes,  in 
that  pleasant  style  peculiar  to  their  author. 
Two  tales,  in  one  volume  each,  succeeded  them, 
— "  My  Uncle  the  Clockmaker,"  and  "  No  Sense 
like  Common  Sense."  We  have  also  two  trans- 
lations, Miss  Bremer's  "  Parsonage  of  Mora," 
and  the  inimitable  "Peter  Sohlemil."  The 
two  volumes  entitled  "  Pantika,  or  Traditions 
of  the  Most  Ancient  Times,"  stand  alone,  as 
yet,  among  Mr.  Howitt's  works,  and  prove  the 
extraordinary  variety  of  his  powers.  These 
tales  are  full  of  poetical  and  powerful  descrip- 
tion, of  lofty  thoughts  and  fine  invention. 
There  are  also,  of  his,  many  short  poems  of 
great  beauty  scattered  through  various  publi- 
cations, which  ought  to  be  collected. 

In  this  wide  and  varied  range  of  work  Mr. 
Howitt  is  always  true  to  himself.  His  style  is 
entirely  individual,  and  has  not  a  particle  of 
imitation  in  it  He  is  always  original  and 
fresh,  and  the  title  alone  of  his  work  now  in 
the  press — "  Green  Boughs  from  the  Forest" — 
brings  an  exhilarating,  aromatio  sensation  with 
it. 
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Mr.  Howitt  is  an  eloquent  speaker  as  well  as 
writer,  and  at  one  period,  upon  the  discovery 
of  his  political  opinions  by  his  fellow-towns- 
men, he  found  himself  forced  for  a  while  into 
publio  life  at  Nottingham,  as  the  advocate  and 
champion  of  all  popular  measures.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  could  withdraw  himself 
to  follow  out  the  literary  career  which  he  pre- 
ferred, and  to  do  so  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to 
Esher,  in  Surrey,  carrying  with  him  the  esteem 
of  the  citizens  he  left,  who  voted  him  a  silver 
inkstand  at  a  numerous  publio  meeting  in  tes- 
timony of  it  The  desire  to  exert  an  influence 
over  the  mass  of  people  by  means  of  a  oheap 
periodical,  devoted  to  the  various  moral,  social, 
and  political  questions  of  the  day,  was,  how- 
ever, frequently  uppermost  in  his  mind  for 
several  years  before  the  appearance  of  the 
many  works  of  that  nature  which  now  oiroulate 
weekly,  and  in  this  wish  he  found  a  ready 
sympathizer  in  Mrs.  Howitt  They  both,  there- 
fore, willingly  threw  their  talents  into  the 
"  People's  Journal,"  soon  after  its  establishment 
in  1846.  The  result  was  disastrous.  It  is 
sufficient  here  to  say  that,  having  incautiously 
entangled  himself  in  a  partnership,  Mr.  Howitt 
was  unable  to  get  out  of  it  until  the  whole 
savings  of  two  lives  of  energetic  labour  had 
been  squandered ;  while  the  separate  journal 
which  he  established  was  dragged  down  by  the 
entanglements  of  the  other,  notwithstanding 
its  large  circulation  and  its  merit, — a  sense  of 
which  has  been  manifested  by  the  publio  in  the 
subsequent  sale  of  the  whole  of  the  back  stock. 
The  entire  matter,  in  its  pecuniary  loss,  and 
other  bitter  results  still  harder  to  bear,  has 
been  a  severe  shock  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howitt ; 
but  none  know  better  than  they  that  such  trials 
must  be  endured  with  courage  and  turned  to 
good.  Misfortune  has  in  no  way  impaired  the 
energy  of  either.  Among  his  other  literary 
engagements  at  present,  it  may  be  added  that 
Mr.  Howitt  is  understood  to  write  leading 
articles  for  various  newspapers. 

Early  in  her  literary  career,  Mary  Howitt 
published  a  work,  now  out  of  print,  that  was 
sufficient  to  have  made  her  fame.  Many  a 
reputation  has  been  based  on  far  less  solid 
foundations.  Tet  this  work  has  somehow  been 
nearly  forgotten,  in  the  midst  of  her  many 
other  claims  on  publio  admiration.  "The 
Seven  Temptations"  was  a  series  of  dramatic 
poems  of  high  and  powerful  quality,  pervaded 
by  a  holy  spirit  and  purpose,  and  fine  imagi- 
nation. We  must  hope  that  the  world  will  see 
this  work,  with  its  melodious  versification  and 
the  exquisite  lyrics  interspersed  throughout  it, 
in  a  new  edition,  revised  by  the  yet  brighter 
spirit  which  the  passing  years  have  awakened 
in  its  author. 

Every  lover  of  English  poetry  knows  and 


loves  her  Ballads.  A  beautiful  edition  of  them, 
in  a  collected  form,  was  lately  published  by 
Longman,  in  one  volume.  But  Mary  Howitt 
has  a  host  of  worshippers  besides,  who  have 
not  yet  learned  to  appreciate  these.  She 
is  especially  the  poetess  of  children.  Her 
"  Birds  and  Flowers"  is  a  work  of  true  genius, 
full  of  pure  and  lovely  images.  In  these  cases 
there  are  no  such  true  critics  as  the  children, 
themselves,  and  there  is  no  need  to  do  more 
than  read  to  them  "Oh,  come  ye  into  the 
Summer  Woods,"  or  the  good  old  "  Apple  Tree," 
or  the  "Oak  Tree/'  or  the  "Stormy  Petrel," 
to  be  sure  that  all  these  enter  into  their  hearts 
and  spirits.  It  is  the  same  with  her  other 
poetical  works  for  children,  however  precedence 
has  here  been  given  to  "  Birds  and  Flowers." 
There  are  "  Tales  in  Verse,"  "  Sketches  of  Na- 
tural History,"  "  Hymns  and  Fireside  Verses," 
in  which,  under  the  figure  of  Marien's  Pilgri- 
mage, "Christianity,  like  a  little  child,  goes 
wandering  over  the  world ;"  and  in  which  there 
is  the  exquisite  "  Little  Mabel,"  and  the  "  Bay 
of  the  Southern  Isle,"  which  has  made  torrents 
of  tears  flow  down  young  cheeks,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  radiant  delight 

It  is  the  same  also  with  descriptions  of 
nature  in  her  prose  stories  for  children.  Mrs. 
Howitt  has  a  power,  peculiar  to  herself,  of  so 
describing  natural  scenery  as  to  interest  in- 
stead of  wearying  children.  There  are  many 
examples  in  her  later  works,  especially  "  The 
Children's  Year,"  "  Our  Cousins  in  Ohio,"  and 
"Steadfast  Gabriel;"  and  who  can  reckon  the 
value  of  the  gift  which  any  mind  receives  when 
it  is  first  awakened  to  a  perception  of  the 
beauty  of  nature  ? 

Mrs.  Howitt  has  written  a  great  many  books 
for  children,  and  has,  we  think,  improved  in 
her  later  works  of  this  kind,  which  are  superior 
in  subject  and  manner  to  the  earlier.  Besides 
those  already  noticed,  there  are,  "Tales  in 
Prose,"  "  Strive  and  Thrive,"  "  Hope  on,  Hope 
ever,"  "Sowing  and  Reaping,"  "Alice  Frank- 
lin," "Little  Coin,  Much  Care,"  "Work  and 
Wages,"  "Which  is  the  Wiser?"  "Who  is  the 
Greatest  ?"  "  The  Two  Apprentices,"  "  Love  and 
Money,"  "  My  own  Story,"  "  Mary  Leeson," 
and  "  Otto  Specter's  Fables,"  a  translation. 

Besides  all  that  we  owe  to  the  original  genius 
of  Mary  Howitt,  it  is  to  her  we  are  indebted 
for  that  fresh  infusion  of  invigorating  life  which 
has  been  thrown  into  our  literature  by  the 
north  of  Europe.  An  accidental  circumstance, 
while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howitt  were  in  Germany, 
turned  their  attention  to  Sweden,  its  language 
and  literature ;  and  the  result  was  her  trans- 
lation of  the  novels  of  Fredrika  Bremer.  What 
a  world  of  thought  and  feeling  and  enjoyment, 
diffused  over  England  and  America,  is  in- 
cluded here.    She  has  translated  sixteen  vo- 
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lames  of  these  delightful  works,  in  which 
labour  she  has  been  assisted  by  Mr.  Howitt 
To  her  we  also  owe  our  acquaintance  with 
Hans  Christian  Andersen,  the  Danish  poet. 
She  translated  his  beautiful  "  Improvisator e," 
and  "  Only  a  Fiddler ;"  also  his  memoir  of  him* 
self,  entitled,  "  My  Life,"  and  the  "  Wonderful 
Stories,"  showing  him  to  be,  perhaps,  the  most 
exquisite  writer  of  fairy  tales  for  children  in 
the  world.  "  The  Peasant  and  his  Landlord," 
a  translation  from  the  Swedish  of  Madame 
Knorring,  and  the  "  Citizen  of  Prague"  (Tho- 
mas Thyrnan),  from  the  German  of  Madame 
Palzow,  add  five  volumes  more  to  this  long  list 
of  translations. 

For  three  years,  Mrs.  Howitt  edited  Fisher's 
Drawing-Boom  Sorap-Book,  furnishing  the 
poetry  for  three  volumes.  She  and  Mr.  Ho- 
witt, edited  their  own  journal,  and  wrote 
weekly  in  it;  they  have  also  contributed  to 
various  periodicals,  and  continue  to  do  so. 
There  exist,  scattered  through  these  publica- 
tions, a  great  number  of  stories  and  poems  of 
Mrs.  Howitt'8,  whioh,  if  collected,  would  make 
a  beautiful  and  peculiar  work,  and  which  might 
be  enriched  and  varied  by  many  of  Mr.  Ho- 
witt's,  written  in  the  same  spirit  These  are 
of  a  nature  in  which  they  both  excel,  and  in 
which  she  especially  does.  If  she  is  the  poetess 
of  children,  she  is  also  emphatically  the  poetess 
and  writer  of  fiction  of  the  poor.  She  has  a 
wonderful  talent  for  throwing  her  sympathies 
and  imagination  into  their  life.  She  does  not 
write  "  down  to  them,"  as  it  is  called,  nor  does 
she,  to  use  a  French  expression,  write  for  them 
de  haul  en  bos;  nor  does  she  lecture  them,  or 
preach  to  them ;  nor  does  she  so  describe  them 
as  to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  the  rich  and 
the  upper  classes  in  their  behalf,  by  showing 
them  in  their  sufferings  and  wrongs ;  this  is  a 
fine  walk  of  genius  in  our  time,  and  one  which 
has  a  powerful  influence  on  all  the  best  ten- 
dencies of  the  age.  But  this  is  not  what  we 
mean.  This,  though  of  exciting  interest  to  the 
poor,  is  in  truth  addressed  to  the  rich ;  for  it 
is  on  those  who  have  influence,  on  the  law- 
makers and  the  powerful,  that  it  seeks  to  do 
its  work.  She,  on  the  other  hand,  writes  so 
as  to  amuse  and  interest  the  poor  themselves, 
and  by  an  unoonsoious  influence  over  them,  to 
bring  them  into  communion  with  her  pure  and 
enlightened  mind.  She  seems  to  be  inspired 
with  a  perception  of  the  nature  of  their  cares 
and  pleasures,  their  joys  and  sorrows;  she 
enters  thoroughly  into  them,  and  in  language 
so  simple,  that  they  can  thoroughly  understand 
it  She  invents  plots,  the  incidents  of  whioh 
are  made  up  of  these  things,  and  are,  as  they 
must  needs  be,  seeing  "  we  have  all  one  hu- 
man heart,"  as  full  of  pathos  and  strength  and 
beauty,  as  if  they  concerned  nobles  and  prinoea. 


We  could  enumerate  scores;  but  need  only 
instance  to  any  who  know  them,  "  Dick  Tim- 
berley's  Going  and  Coming,"  "How  Robert 
Cottrell  turned  out  Better  than  was  Expected," 
"The  Poor  Child's  Hymn,"  "Wood-nook 
Wells,"  "Timothy  Cossington,"  "Mrs.  Mug- 
ridge's  Wedding  Dinner,"  "Rosamond,"  and 
"  The  Letters  of  John  Weldon."  Such  a  vo- 
lume, or  two  or  three  volumes,  would  keep 
many  a  working-man  out  of  the  gin-shop,  and 
many  a  boy  and  girl  out  of  mischief,  if  they 
were  read  at  home  in  the  evenings. 

Mrs.  Howitt  Iras  also  published  two  novels, 
"Wood  Leigh  ton,"  in  three  volumes,  and  the 
"  Author's  Daughter,"  which  appeared  in  the 
series  called  the  Edinburgh  Tales.  The  latter 
is  a  beautiful  book.  The  story  is  of  deep  in- 
terest, and  it  is  worked  out  with  great  power, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  pure  and  high  morality. 

And  now,  having  begun  with  the  names  of 
William  and  Mary  Howitt  united,  we  would 
fain  end  in  the  same  manner ;  and,  perhaps, 
we  cannot  do  so  in  any  better  way  than  to  re- 
peat an  anecdote  which  Mr.  Howitt  relates  with 
peculiar  gusto,  showing  how  he  delights  to 
honour  the  name  that  is  joined  with  his  own. 

He  had  had  a  long  day's  walk  in  one  of  his 
tours  through  the  border  country  of  England 
and  Scotland,  and  after  traversing  Liddesdale, 
and  all  Dandle  Dinmont's  farm,  night  came  on 
while  he  was  in  a  wild,  solitary  country  in 
Northumberland,  the  only  habitation  within 
sight  being  a  shepherd's  hut.  There  he  asked 
the  way  to  the  nearest  inn.  It  was  fifteen  miles 
off.  This  was  rather  unpleasant  news  to  a 
tired  traveller.  But  Keeldar  Castle,  belonging 
to  the  Duke,  and  used  only  occasionally  by  him 
as  shooting-quarters,  was  near,  and  was  occu- 
pied only  by  the  steward  and  his  wife.  He 
resolved,  therefore,  to  ask  a  night's  lodging 
from  them;  and,  being  directed  to  find  the 
way,  he  set  out  through  the  birch  woods,  with 
their  silvery  stems  and  quivering  leaves  lighted 
up  by  the  moon,  through  dewy,  mossy  paths, 
and  over  heathery  knolls,  and  had  begun  to 
conjure  up  many  a  fancy  about  enchanted 
castles,  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  bagpipe, 
and  came  in  sight  of  the  old  building,  and  saw 
the  bright  light  of  a  large  wood-fire  streaming 
out  of  the  hall  window,  far  across  the  dark 
oourt-yard. 

Having  obtained  entrance,  he  found  the 
steward's  wife  seated  by  this  splendid  fire, 
with  her  baby  in  her  arms ;  but,  though  civilly 
accosted,  he  yet  felt  he  was  not  welcome.  < '  Her 
husband  was  out,"  she  said,  and  she  even  be- 
gan to  talk  of  "  the  inn."  The  very  sound, 
suggestive  of  long,  weary  roads,  combined  with 
the  aspect  of  warmth  and  comfort  before 
him,  summoned  up  all  the  guest's  eloquence ; 
and  the  speech  he  made  was  wound  up  by 
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his  taking  possession  of  an  arm-shair,  and 
declaring  that  he  must  claim  her  hospitality 
for  the  night. 

Somewhat  coldly  still,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
his  hostess  asked  his  name.    "  Oh,  you  will 
know  nothing  of  it    I  oome  from  three  or  four 
hundred  miles  off,"  was  the  reply.   "  My  name 
is  Howitt." 
"  Are  you  any  relation  to  Mary  Howitt?" 
"  A  rery  near  one.    She  is  my  wife." 
The  aspeot  of  affairs  changed  at  once.  There 
was  no  more  coldness  or  difficulty.    Starting 
up  with  a  cordial  expression  Jf  welcome,  the 
steward's  wife  busied  herself  in  doing  all  that 


was  kind  towards  her  guest.  An  excellent 
supper  was  soon  laid,  at  which  the  player  oa 
the  bagpipe,  and  another  young  man,  joined 
them ;  after  a  pleasant  conversation,  in  which 
a  knowledge  of  most  of  the  current  literature 
of  the  day  was  apparent  in  his  companions, 
Mr.  Howitt  was  lodged  for  the  night  in  an  ex- 
cellent bedroom ;  and  next  morning  his  host, 
haying  returned  home  late,  and  who  might 
hare  stood  for  a  portrait  of  Dandie  Dinmont 
himself,  heartily  pressed  him  to  stay  for  a 
week  at  least.  He  could  hardly  get  away.  So 
great  was  the  honour  paid  to  the  husband  of 
Mary  Howitt. 


"THE  BONNIE  BAIRNS." 


BY  MISS  VIBOIHIA   SMITH. 


(Bee  Bngreving  In  front) 


TTbath  a  midnight  sky,  when  the  wild  winds  sigh 

With  a  weird  end  e  walling  chime, 
In  her  blighted  feme,  knelt  a  child  of  shame, 

On  the  lonely  shore  of  Time. 
Chill  Dresses  blow  o'er  her  bosom's  snow, 

But  a  plague-spot  glowed  within; 
for  round  her,  rolled  in  a  scorching  ibid. 

Lay  the  serpent-monster,  Sin. 

Wild  dreams  oome  last,  of  a  blissful  past, 

Ere  the  tempter's  poison  breath 
Brought  a  fearful  doom  to  her  young  heart's  bioonv— 

A  bitter  and  burning  death  1 
She  weeps  as  the  thought,  with  madness  fraught 

Strikes  fierce  through  her  fevered  brain; 
for  the  charmed  rest  of  a  tranquil  breast 

May  never  be  hers  again. 

Through  the  heaven  alar,  on  a  cloudy  ear, 

By  the  angel  watchers  borne, 
Knelt  the  babies  bright,  which  her  guilty  flight 

Had  doomed  to  a  life  of  scorn. 
The  winds  howl  loud,  but  the  wreathing  cloud, 

Like  a  couch  all  soft  and  warm, 
Wrapt  its  shining  fold,  tinged  with  wavy  gold, 

Round  each  tiny  spirit-form. 

The  sweet-starlight,  with  a  lustre  bright, 

And  pure  as  an  angel's  vow, 
fell  in  glittering  bands  o'er  their  clasped  hands, 

And  each  curl-swept  baby  brow, 
^hile  In  gentle  prayer  for  the  lost  one  there, 

Far  down  on  the  midnight  plain, 
Stole  a  lute-like  tone,  till  their  blue  eyes  shone 

Like  violets  after  rain. 

"Oh I  shining  guardian  angel, 

With  the  star-ttara'd  brow, 
In  our  home  above  the  cloud-land, 

Shall  we  meet  our  mother  now? 
We  grew  so  cold  end  weary, 

As  the  stormy  night  came  on, 
And  the  chamber  hearth  was  dreary, 

When  our  mother  dear  was  gone. 


Andohl  thou  sad  sweet  spirit, 

With  the  softly  drooping  eyes, 
Dost  thou  weep  to  think  how  lonely 

Is  the  home  beneath  the  skies! 
But  If  thou  wilt  watch  beside  us, 

While  the  starry  tapers  bum, 
Thou  shalt  smile,  for  In  the  morning 

Surely  mother  will  return  1 

a  We  know  that  when  the  storm-cloud 

Brings  the  chilly  winter  hours, 
It  can  chase  away  the  song-birds, 

And  the  blossoms  from  the  bowers. 
And  we  know  that  when  the  sunbeam 

Makes  the  silver  fountain  sing, 
They  all  come  back  to  play  again, 

Amid  the  merry  spring. 
We  think  our  mother's  sunny  smile 

Was  brighter  than  the  flowers, 
Her  singing  voice  was  sweeter  far, 

Than  birds  In  summer  bowers; 
Now,  when  they  bloom  and  sing  around 

The  banks  of  moss  and  fern, 
Where  we  have  played  together, 

Will  not  mother  too  return! 

"  They  say  her  brow  is  clouded, 

And  her  eye  is  dim  with  tears ; 
8he  who  loved  us  both  so  dearly, 

Is  it  not  for  us  she  fears? 
And  they  say  she  left  us  strangely, 

That  she  did  us  cruel  ill; 
Ah!  sure  they  judge  her  wrongly,— 

Is  she  not  our  mother  stm? 
Ton  take  us  to  a  radiant  home,— 

If  mother  only  knew 
That  we  were  blest  and  happy  there, 

She  would  be  happy  too  ;— 
And  oh  1  if  you  would  tell  her  now 

How  she  this  way  might  learn, 
Which  leads  us  up  to  God  and  heavtn, 

How  soon  would  she  return  1H 
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ENIGMA. 

BY   BLISA   L.    BPBOAT. 


>  by  m  j  lint,  to  seek  my  mtr 

Last  ere  I  gaily  wended; 
-This  night  wiU  I  my  lore  declare, 

And  heart  with  heart  he  blended." 
But  erer  be  that  hour  accurst, 

When  I  so  ralnly  reekoned; 
For  ah,  beeanee  I  tared  my  first. 

She  would  not  be  my  second  I 

She  laid,  «  Ton  are  my  rlTal's  alare— 

Her  Tery  breath  you're  borrowed.*" 
She  eaid,  "The  kiss  my  riral  gate 

Still  glows  on  lip  and  forehead." 
She  said,  "  Tou  Tain,  presumptuous  sot, 

Too  largely  you  bare  reckoned:" 
She  said,  "  Away,  I  know  you  not, 

And  soorn  to  be  your  second. 

Fll  go  across  the  roaring  sea, 

I>U  waste  my  Urn  in  battle 
But  ah,  she'd  weep  no  more  fbr  me 

Than  butohers  o'er  their  cattle  I 
No— thii  shall  be  my  Tengeanos,  worst 

Of  any  I  hare  reekoned: 
My  whole  can  furnish  me  my  first, 

And  the  shall  be  my  second. 


TO 


A  80NHBT. 
BT    IA1T    BP1RS11    FUSE. 

Guv  Is  my  life-long  heritage,  and  tears 

My  boundless  income's  oountless  spending  ooin. 
So  deep  my  woe,  that,  what  are  others'  fears, 

Can  to  its  utter  dark  no  darkness  Join. 
How  stout  soe'er  my  heart  may  seem  to  be, 

How  true  to  duty  may  my  actions  shine, 
Still  oomes  my  soul's  stern  thought  to  torture  me, 

My  life  consuming  on  its  altar's  shrine : 
And  thus,  in  one  Tain  strife,  peace,  strength,  hope  gone, 

Day  lost  in  night,  and  light  unfound  in  day, 
Bending  to  bitter  fate,  my  hours  wear  on ; 

Though  many  lores  shower  on  me  sunniest  ray, 
Yet,  lacking  thy  lost  lore's  sweet  earnest  firing, 
I  lack  all  life  that  makes  lift  worth  the  lWing. 

VOL.  Yin.  8 
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BT    JOfllPH    B.  OHAHDLBR. 


(See  BngrsTing.) 


Who  that  has  sat  down  in  measureless  con- 
tent, and  enjoyed  the  pleasures  which  fall 
gratification  supplied,  has  not  at  times  felt 
rising  in  the  mind  the  painful  inquiry,  "  How 
long  will  this  last?  What  will  occur  to  disturb 
the  happiness  which  is  now  vouchsafed  ?"  I 
never  had  an  animal  to  which  I  was  particu- 
larly attached — and  I  never  had  one  from  a 
cat  to  a  horse  to  which  I  was  not  strongly 
attached — that  I  did  not  occasionally  pause  in 
my  use  or  caresses  of  it,  and  ask,  "  What  will 
occur  to  deprive  me  of  it — accident,  escape,  or 
death!" 

In  the  midst  of  social  enjoyment,  when  the 
duty  of  sustaining  the  amusement  or  the  con- 
versation has  devolved  upon  another,  how  often 
will  the  inquiry  arise,  "How  long  will  this 
last?"  No  sign  of  rupture  is  presented,  no 
token  of  dissolution  is  observable;  but  there 
must  be  a  rupture,  there  will  be  a  dissolution. 
How  will  it  come,  and  when  ? 

I  confess  that  such  anticipations  are  not 
always  the  evidences  of  a  well-balanced  mind ; 
too  often  they  come  from  a  morbid  state  of 
feelings,  that  frequently  produce  the  very  evils 
they  suggest  The  anticipation  of  evil  is  not 
so  muoh  the  result  of  unhappy  experience,  as 
the  consequence  of  a  want  of  self-sustaining 
power. 

Years  ago  it  was  my  chance  to  be  near  a 
young  woman,  at  the  moment  on  which  she 
was  taking  leave  of  a  lover.  She  stood  a 
moment  and  watched  his  departure,  until  by 
turning  a  corner  he  was  concealed  from  her 
sight. 

"Can  it  last?"  said  she  to  herself.  "And 
why  not?  if  he  loves  me  now,  when  my  station 
and  consequently  my  manners  are  less  desirable 
than  his,  surely  he  must  love  me  more  when  I 
have  had  the  advantage  of  his  association,  and 
have  constantly  improved  by  that  intercourse.1' 
She  passed  onward.  I  heard  no  other  words, 
but  her  steps  indicated  a  heart  at  ease,  or  if 
disturbed,  it  was  the  oommotion  of  inexpres- 
sible pleasure. 

Can  it  last?  and  if  not,  when  will  it  fail? 
How  will  its  diminution  manifest  itself  ?  These 
were  queries  which  arose  in  my  mind  often,  as 
I  thought  of  the  approaching  nuptials.    And 
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onoe,  a  few  days  after  the  marriage,  I  saw  her 
leaning  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree  which  was 
then  in  full  blossom.  She  was  evidently  con- 
necting her  own  new  estate  with  the  lovely 
hopefulness  of  the  branches  above  her,  and  as 
she  raised  her  eyes  again,  it  was  evident  that 
she  was  thinking  of  the  future,  which  was 
radiant  with  hope.  For  one  moment  a  cloud 
seemed  to  pass  over  her  face ;  it  was  rather 
doubt  than  pain. 

She  looked  again  at  the  tree  and  its  munifi- 
cence of  bloom ;  the  cloud  passed  from  her  face, 
and  she  came  away  in  evident  delight 

That  was  a  Spring  of  disappointment,  as  I 
remember;  a  frost  destroyed  the  early  vege- 
tation, and  entirely  ruined  the  blossoms  on  the 
tree  at  which  she  had  been  looking.  No  fruit 
was  borne. 

It  was,  I  apprehend,  my  own  infirmity  that 
led  me  to  think  more  of  changes  which  might 
come  across  the  path  of  the  newly-married 
person,  than  anything  in  her  condition;  for 
though  I  subsequently  saw  where  the  danger 
lurked,  yet  then  it  was  with  me  only  the  fore- 
shadowing of  a  somewhat  morbid  sensibility, 
that,  failing  in  causes  of  immediate  melancholy, 
contrived  to  anticipate  enough  to  make  the  pre- 
sent gloomy  with  apprehensions  of  the  future. 
So  I  watched.  Blessed  be  the  race  of  croakers, 
whose  stomachs  are  constantly  conjuring  up  a 
oloud  to  darken  their  minds,  and  who  are  too 
unselfish  to  let  any  one  pass  without  the  benefit 
of  their  overshadowing  forebodings.  I  watched 
this  oase,  for  the  first  exclamation  which  I 
have  recorded  of  this  young  woman  had  touched 
a  chord  of  melancholy  in  my  own  disposition, 
and  so  I  was  anxious  to  see  "how  long  it  would 
last ;"  how  long  the  peace,  joy,  and  domestic 
felicity  would  continue.  It  did  not  seem  to 
me  that  the  disturbance  could  originate  with 
her. 

The  husband  was  fond  of  amusements ;  and 
he  kept  and  used  a  good  gun  and  some  well- 
trained  dogs.  But  though  these  drew  him  occa- 
sionally from  his  home,  yet  the  fine  disposition 
of  the  wife  found  In  the  dumb  but  sagacious 
companions  of  her  husband,  objects  of  regard. 
She  learned  to  like  them,  and,  as  became  their 
gentle  nature,  they  loved  her,  joyed  in  her 
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eatresses,  and  seemed  to  have  a  sober  resolve 
to  watch  over  her  safety,  and  to  secure  it  even 
at  the  cost  of  their  lives.  I  confess  that  I  was 
disappointed  at  this,  haying  anticipated  that 
the  litter  of  dogs  would  have  disturbed  the 
equanimity  of  the  wife,  and  thus  provoked 
reprisals  from  the  husband. 

It  was  not  long  before  some  event — I  think 
it  was  the  ordinary  result  of  "security  "  the 
miserable  pride  of  trying  to  make  one's  self 
considerable  in  jeoparding  the  peace  and  com- 
fort of  a  family  by  going  "security"  for  a 
man,  in  whom  others  could  not  have  had  con- 
fidence, or  they  would  not  have  asked  security 
— that  swept  from  the  husband  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  proporty  whioh  had  made  his 
condition  better  than  the  wife's  be/ore  marriage. 

"  And  here,"  said  I,  "  it  will  cease  to  last." 
I  hope  that  my  feelings  were  of  the  right  kind ; 
I  think  now  that  they  were  only  those  of  cu- 
riosity. Some  people  seem  to  desire  an  evil 
that  they  have  foretold — I  think  I  only  desired 
to  know  how  the  loss  of  property  was  to  affect 
the  wife. 

Her  husband  was  the  first  to  tell  her  of  the 
misfortune. 

"I  am  sorry,  my  dear,"  said  the  quiet  wife, 
"  sorry  indeed.  It  will  compel  you  to  do  much 
of  the  work  which  you  have  hitherto  hired 
others  to  perform.  Do  not  let  the  loss  of 
your  property  mortify  you,  nor  suffer  your- 
self to  dwell  on  the  error,  if  it  was  an  error, 
of  the  aot  by  whioh  the  loss  occurred." 

"But  you — you,  my  dear  wife        " 

"It  will  not,"  said  she,  " essentially  affect 
me ;  it  will  not  add  to  my  labours  or  anxiety. 
I  must  look  after  the  household  affairs  whe- 
ther we  have  one  farm  or  two." 

The  wife  shed  no  tears.  She  was  sorry  that 
her  husband  should  lose  the  social  distinction 
consequent  upon  some  property  more  than 
others  possessed;  but  it  was  a  pardonable 
feeling  in  her,  that  the  loss  of  property  placed 
her  more  upon  his  level,  and  removed  some- 
thing of  the  appearance  of  difference  between 
them. 

This  then  was  not  much  of  a  grief. 

"  It  lasted  yet." 

The  sudden  death  of  the  first-born  child,  a 
beautiful  boy,  was  the  next  disturbing  cause. 
I  was  not  in  the  house  during  the  short  sick- 
ness of  the  child,  but  I  attended  the  funeral, 
and  followed  the  body  from  the  antique  house 
of  mourning  to  the  churchyard.  When  the 
clods  fell  upon  the  coffin  I  thought  the  heart 
of  the  mother  would  have  burst.  She  leaned 
over  to  look  down  into  the  resting-place  of 
her  child,  and  the  arm  of  a  friend  seemed 
necessary  to  prevent  her  from  "going  unto 
him." 

And  I  said,  "It  lasts  no  longer." 


The  friend  and  neighbour  led  her  back  to 
her  husband.  The  gentle  look  of  affectionate 
sympathy  which  he  gave  her  as  he  placed  her 
arm  within  his,  and  drew  her  towards  him, 
that  she  might  lean  on  his  manly  strength, 
showed  me  my  mistake. 

The  mother  had  suffered,  but  the  affection, 
nay,  the  happiness  of  the  wife  was  complete. 

Could  a  mother  be  happy  returning  from 
the  yet  unsodded  grave  of  her  only  child  ? 

Death  had  softened  her  heart,  and  fitted  it 
for  the  ministrations  of  new  affection.  The 
father  had  suffered  in  the  death  of  the  boy  as 
well  and  as  much  as  she,  and  yet  at  the  mo- 
ment of  deepest  anguish  he  had  hushed  his 
own  grief  that  he  might  sustain  her  in  her 
sorrow.  The  mother  mourned,  but  the  wife 
rejoioed.  How  beautiful  and  beautifyingtfor 
the  moment  had  sorrow  become.  It  seemed 
to  me  as  if  affection  had  never  before  pos- 
sessed such  charms;  it  needed  affliction  to 
make  it  apparent,  as  the  sunlight  pouring 
through  crevices  into  a  darkened  chamber 
becomes  visible  only  by  the  floating  particles 
that  reflect  the  ingushing  rays. 

The  affairs  of  the  couple  were  not  so  pros- 
perous as  the  virtues,  the  industry,  the  eco- 
nomy, and  the  womanly  excellence  of  the  wife 
seemed  to  deserve,  yet  she  never  repined.  I 
think  one  or  two  instances  of  excess  on  the 
part  of  the  husband  drew  largely  upon  the 
forbearance  of  the  wife,  but  as  even  the  excess 
was  accompanied  with  expressions  of  affec- 
tion— they,  though  rather  maudlin,  seemed  to 
compensate.  The  feeling  then  was  rather  Blight 
apprehension  for  the  future  than  grief  for  the 
present — sorrow  and  deep  mortification  might 
have  been  felt.  But  these  few  instances,  joined 
with  some  unaccountable  decay  of  means,  did 
not  disturb  the  happiness  of  the  wife,  a  happi- 
ness which  seemed  to  me  like  a  perpetual  joy. 

Was  the  woman  apathetic?  Had  she  no 
sensitiveness?  Was  she  made  to  go  through 
life  with  a  gentle  laugh,  and  drop  into  the 
grave  with  a  smile  ?  Her  anguish  at  the  death 
of  her  son  proved  the  contrary. 

The  loss  of  property,  to  one  who  had  been 
poor  before,  seemed  to  produce  no  grief;  and 
let  the  reader  remember,  or  if  he  has  not 
known  the  faot  let  him  now  learn  it,  that  the 
loss  of  property  is  more  bitterly  felt  by  those 
who  have  from  poverty  risen  to  possessions, 
than  it  is  by  those  who  from  infancy  to  the 
disaster  had  always  been  rich. 

The  loss  of  property  produced  no  grief. 

The  death  of  her  child  led  to  a  new  affec- 
tion for  and  an  enlarged  joy  in  the  husband. 

His  unfrequent  but  still  obvious  departure 
from  sobriety,  long  unattended  with  rudeness 
or  neglect,  did  not  offend  the  pride  of  the  wife. 

"  It  will  last  always,"  said  I. 
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"ImaBtmoan  as  a  mother,"  thought  she, 
"  I  must  abate  a  portion  of  my  social  state, 
and  I  may,  once  in  a  long  time,  be  mortified 
by  some  low  indulgence  in  my  husband,  but 
fixed,  deep,  permanent  grief  as  a  wife  it  is 
probable  I  am  to  be  spared,  as  a  comparison 
of  my  own  constitution  with  that  of  my  hus- 
band shows  that  in  the  course  of  nature  I  shall 
be  spared  the  misery  of  mourning  for  his 
death,  and  be  saved  from  the  solitary  woes  of 
widowhood." 

The  loss  of  property  rendered  necessary 
more  labour  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  and 
that  labour  kept  him  more  from  his  home  than 
formerly ;  but  the  gentle  welcome  of  the  wife 
cheered  the  toil-worn  husband,  and  her  deli- 
cate caress  changed  the  gloom  settling  on  his 
br#w  into  smiles  of  satisfaction.  There  was 
perhaps  more  pleasure  in  the  efforts  which  she 
was  making,  to  produce  the  evidence  of  grati- 
fication in  her  husband,  than  there  was  in 
the  mere  exchanges  of  smiles  of  welcome  and 
thanks.  The  wife  grew  proud  of  her  influence 
to  bring  him  back  to  enjoyment ;  she  felt  a  new 
consequence  when  she  found  that  she  could 
not  only  reciprocate  smiles  but  dispel  frowns, 
not  only  share  in  the  pleasures  of  home  but 
dismiss  the  pains.  How  holy  is  the  office  of  a 
good  wife,  and  how  pure  must  be  her  senti- 
ments, to  derive  the  highest  gratification  by 
producing  the  happiness  of  another. 

It  was  late  in  a  summer  afternoon,  and  by 
appointment  the  husband  ought  to  have  re- 
turned two  or  three  hours  before.  The  noise 
of  revelry  had  for  a  long  time  disturbed  the 
outer  edge  of  the  village  in  which  the  dwelling 
was  situated — some  vulgar  frolic,  hitherto  kept 
in  a  distant  part  of  the. county,  had  been  ad- 
journed to  that  neighbourhood — but  the  way 
of  the  husband  on  his  return  did  not  lie  in  that 
course.  The  wife  had  gone  out  frequently  to 
watch  for  his  approach,  and  to  meet  him  with 
a  smile  of  welcome — that  smile  which  makes 
home  delightful,  which  attracts  and  retains. 
She  looked  anxiously  to  the  left,  and  stretched 
her  eyes  along  the  road  in  hope  that  some 
token  of  his  approach  would  be  presented; 
there  was  none.  Even  the  dogs  that  had  fol- 
lowed her  out  failed  to  give  notice  of  his 
coming.  She  leaned  over  the  railing  with 
distrustless  hope — he  would  come  soon,  and 
would  repay  her  for  all  her  anxiety  by  extra- 
ordinary evidence  of  affection.  She  summoned 
up  for  her  consolation  the  thousand  kindnesses 


of  her  husband,  his  constant,  changeless  lore, 
his  resistance  of  those  errors  that  marred  the 
domestic  happiness  of  so  many  families ;  and 
like  a  true  wife,  she  suffered  the  lustre  of  her 
own  purity,  excellence,  and  affection,  to  gild 
the  character  and  conduct  of  her  husband. 

She  was  startled  from  her  revery  of  delight 
and  charity  by  an  unusual  outbreak  of  noisy 
debauchery  from  the  wretched  drinking-house 
below.  She  leaned  forward,  and  stood  fixed 
in  horror  at  the  sight. 

Her  husband  was  in  the  midst  of  the  riotous 
host,  in  sickening,  disgusting  familiarity  with 
an  abandoned  one  of  her  own  sex. 

She  stepped  back  until  an  angle  of  her  own 
house  concealed  from  her  the  painful  scene. 
A  thousand  previous  matters  that  had  scarcely 
excited  a  thought  became  then  of  importance, 
in  the  explanation  which  was  given  in  what 
she  had  seen.  She  raised  her  apron  to  her 
eyes,  but  there  were  no  tears;  her  hands 
dropped  on  the  fence  before  her;  a  feeling 
came  over  her  heart  such  as  she  had  not  before 
experienced. 

She  had  felt  as  a  woman  regret  for  the  loss 
of  property — the  mother  had  mourned  the 
death  of  her  child — and  anxiety  had  been  felt 
for  some  slight  errors  in  her  husband;  but 
property  could  be  regained  by  labour,  or  re- 
linquished without  effort — every  dream  of  the 
mother  gave  back  to  her  heart  her  beloved 
child  and  refreshed  with  a  spiritual  inter- 
course ;  and  overy  waking  thought  that  turned 
towards  the  dead  one,  was  lustrous  with  the 
sense  of  his  heavenly  intercourse,  and  con- 
soling in  the  promise  of  a  future  union — the 
errors  of  a  husband,  that  do  not  imply  dis- 
honour, nor  exhibit  themselves  as  evidenoes 
of  waning  affection,  may  be  mended  or  en- 
dured ;  but  when  the  heart  is  suddenly  over- 
whelmed with  the  evidenoe  of  shame,  insult, 
dishonour;  when  all  the  purity  of  woman's 
thoughts  is  outraged  with  the  proofs  of  guilt, 
and  all  the  years  of  her  charity  and  enduring 
love  arc  dishonoured  by  the  unerring  tokens 
of  ingratitude  and  infamy,  and  the  confiding, 
the  consoling,  the  truthful  wife  beoomes  the 
witness  of  the  destruction  of  her  domestic 
peace,  despair  sweeps  over  the  heart,  like  the 
blastings  of  the  simoom ;  and  then,  all  the  un- 
mentioned  sufferings  of  the  woman,  all  the  che- 
rished sorrows  of  the  daughter,  all  the  poignant 
anguish  of  the  mother  are  lost,  in  the  overwhelm- 
ing torrent  of—"  The  Wife's  First  Grief." 
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(See  Engraving.) 

On  the  evening  off  his  departure  tor  Waterloo,  the  Bmperor  wu  sitting  with  one  of  his  marshals,  when  the  young 
Prinoe  Louis  Napoleon  entered,  weeping,  and  knelt  before  him.  "Oh,  my  dear  uncle,"  he  exclaimed,  "go  not  to  the 
war:  those  wicked  allies  will  kill  you.    Let  me  go  with  yon !"    Poor  child  t    He  had  a  presentiment  that  this  was  his 


Thb  age  of  hero-worship  is  rapidly  passing 
away.  Men  are  beginning  to  learn  that  a 
people  may  win  nobler  and*  more  lofty  fame 
than  that  which  flows  from  national  aggran- 
dizement— that  individual  distinction  may  be 
founded  on  a  broader  and  a  firmer  basis  than 
mere  military  renown — that  courage,  energy, 
and  transcendent  talent,  may  be  devoted  to 
better  purpose  than  the  destruction  of  the  spe- 
cies, and  the  expansion  of  empire,  eren  by 
those  who,  stimulated  by  "  low  ambition  and 
the  pride  of  kings,"  are  struggling  for  the  meed 
of  popular  applause. 

Probably  there  never  was  a  period  when 
moral  greatness  was  left  entirely  without  re- 
ward; but  for  every  Greek  who  lauded  the 
high-80uled  civic  purity  of  Aristides,  marking 
his  name  upon  the  shell  which  aided  to  con- 
demn him  to  exile,  for  the  mere  reason  that  he 
was  styled  the  just,  a  thousand  shouted  paeans 
to  the  invulnerable  butcher  Achilles,  or  the 
conning  sage  of  Ithaoa; — where  one  Roman 
bosom  swelled  with  emotion  on  witnessing  the 
self-immolation  of  Regulus  upon  the  altar  of 
Truth,  where  one  Roman  eye  was  moistened  at 
the  tale  of  Cinoinnatus,  quitting  the  dictatorial 
sceptre  for  the  plough,  ten  thousand  voices 
gave  forth  the  praise  of  Julius  leading  his 
Roman  legions  to  the  overthrow  of  liberty. 
But  now,  thank  Heaven,  in  all  countries  where 
absolutism,  and  the  blasphemous  doctrine  of 
"  the  divine  right  of  kings"  have  failed  in  bru- 
talizing the  general  mind,  the  purpose  must 
sanctify  the  appeal  to  arms,  and  the  moral 
virtues  must  be  superadded  to  military  genius, 
before  the  conqueror's  claim  to  greatness  is 
acknowledged  without  reservation  even  by  the 
masses.  As  surely  as  oppression  begets  op- 
pression, hero-worship  is  the  proper  vice  of 
slaves.  But  now,  over  two-thirds  of  the  civi- 
lised world,  the  masses  are  struggling  to  be 
free — blindly,  it  may  be,  but  earnestly ;  and 
could  we  summon  from  the  vast  unknown,  the 
shades  of  Alexander  and  of  Tell,  could  we 
place  them  before  the  assembled  multitudes 
for  whose  good  opinion  ambition  is  ever  ready 
to  sacrifice  faith,  principle,  and  the  domestic 
ties, — all  that  really  ennobles  the  present,  and 
gilds  the  dark  gulf  that  separates  us  from  the 


future — how  would  the  earth's  conqueror  pale, 
to  hear  the  general  shout  in  honour  of  the 
highland  peasant— himself  scarce  noted  in  the 
crowd !  Instead  of  weeping  that  there  were 
no  more  worlds  to  conquer,  more  rational  tears 
would  flow  at  thought  of  the  littleness  of  all 
those  purposes  in  life  that  rendered  him  "  so 
like  a  robber." 

These  thoughts  have  been  called  forth  by 
the  aocompanyiug  plate,  which  represents  the 
modern  Alexander  on  the  eve  of  his  last  des- 
perate cast  for  universal  empire.  Whether 
the  little  incident  which  the  artist  has  en- 
deavoured to  portray,  did  actually  occur,  or 
whether  it  be  a  dream,  the  offspring  of  a  fertile 
imagination,  we  need  not  pause  to  inquire ;  the 
moral  is  equally  valuable  in  either  case.  The 
foot  of  the  oonqueror  tramples  upon  human 
hearts,  and  final  Justice  sets  her  heel  upon  his 
own.  Let  us  hope,  if  hope  we  dare,  amid  the 
shouts  of  "  Vive  l'empereur !"  still  heard  among 
the  merourial  and  enthusiastic  French,  even 
under  the  banner  of  the  Republic — let  us  hope 
that  his  raoe  may  yet  outlive  the  curse  which 
visits  the  sins  of  the  parent,  sometimes  not 
only  on  the  children,  but  on  the  house,  even  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generation  ! 

But  wherefore,  it  may  well  be  asked,  should 
we  attempt  a  lecture  on  this  text  here,  in  a 
land  where  the  moral  element  of  military  great- 
ness culminated  in  General  Washington — the 
father  of  his  country,  whose  deathless  and  un- 
rivalled fame  reposes,  not  upon  what  he  won — 
an  empire  far  more  vast  than  that  of  Rome — 
but  upon  what  he  yielded — a  power  which,  in 
the  hands  of  Csosar  or  Napoleon,  perverted  to 
a  selfish  purpose,  would  but  have  added  yet 
another  chapter  to  the  long  record  of  silly 
pomp  and  miserable  slavery  that  fills  the  pages 
of  past  history. 

Alas !  even  here  are  many  deprived  by  social 
misfortunes  or  an  ill-directed  education,  of 
that  nobility  of  reason  whioh  is  the  proper 
inheritance  of  the  species,  who  are  still  led 
away  by  the  false  glory  of  power,  and  worship, 
as  true  greatness,  the  ability  to  ruin  and 
oppress. 

It  is  for  the  benefit  of  these,  that  an  Ame- 
rican,  a  citizen  of  "the  commonwealth  of 
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kings/'  would  vindicate  the  dignity  of  his  class, 
and  the  true  nobility  of  God's  noblest  work — a 
man  ! — would  strip  from  the  shoulders  of  "the 
hero  of  the  age"  the  imperial  purple  that  hides 
the  littleness  of  the  great  man.  Look  at  that 
picture.  The  object  of  a  life  hangs  on  a  cast 
of  the  die.  What  wonder  that  sorrow  clouds 
his  brow!  A  little  child  would  exoroise  the 
demon  of  a  low  ambition  by  which  he  stands 
possessed — a  little  child  of  his  own  haughty 
race.  The  memory  of  the  mountain  echoes  of 
Corsica,  tossing  in  airy  play  the  cadence  of 
the  goatherd  or  the  vine-dresser — the  chimes  of 
Brienne,  that  thrilled  him  with  a  holy  awe, 
while  a  mere  schoolboy,  "ere  yet  a  fool  to 
fame,"  comes  over  him  with  soul-subduing 
softness: — will  he  yield?  Forbid  it,  Goddess 
of  Victory !  Forbid  it,  ye  spirits  of  Chivalry 
and  Pride !  Did  he  not  put  away  the  wife  of 
his  bosom,  to  link  himself  with  old  legitimacy, 
and  shall  he  listen  to  the  soft  pleadings  of  a 
mere  manly  boy  ?  Fool !  after  having  been 
the  leader  of  the  people,  to  graft  himself  upon 
an  ulcerated  bough  of  the  fast-fading  tree  of 
tyranny — to  sink  from  the  emperor  of  the 
people,  into  the  emperor  of  a  dynasty ! 

But  the  destinies  of  the  world  are  hanging 
on  the  hour.  Shall  the  chosen  favourite  of 
fortune  flinch  now  on  the  threshold  of  a  final 
conquest  ?  Conquest ! — Of  what  ? — For  whom  ? 
Is  it  for  France  that  the  magnanimous  hero 
sighs?  Already  her  firesides  are  shadowed 
with  gloom— her  fields  untitled — her  people 
four  times  decimated  in  his  wars ;  and  how 
has  he  repaid  her  ? 

"With  glory!" 

"Whose  glory?" 

"His  own!" 

Magnanimous  hero !  And  France  was  proud 
to  have  produced  this  man — sole  trophy  of  all 
her  blood  and  slaughter !  Let  us  unmask  the 
idol. 

When  C»sar  died,  there  was  dignity,  at 
least,  if  not  true  glory,  in  the  fall.  When  a 
true  patriot's  arm  arrested  his  ambition,  and, 
by  death,  saved  him  from  himself,  he  drew  his 
cloak  about  him,  and  went  to  his  repose  with- 
out complaint  Not  so  the  modern  Alexander. 
He  essayed  the  conquest  of  the  world,  and  fell. 
—What  followed?  A  treaty!  and  the  world's 
master  cried,  "  Give  me  a  little  earth  for  cha- 
rity!" The  emperor  of  kingdoms  became,  on 
sufferance,  the  emperor  of  acres.  His  mighty 
mind  amused  itself  at  Elba  with  all  the  idle 
ceremonies  of  his  little  court, — the  baubles, 
not  the  substance  of  imperial  sway,  sufficed 
for  his  diminished  greatness.  Noble  ambition ! 
But  let  me  not  prove  unjust  Hope  was  not  then 
extinct,  and  perhaps  he  trifled  with  these  toys 
for  the  amusement  of  the  faithful  few, — mar- 
shale  and  generals,  dukes,  oeuata,  and  states- 


men, who  had  been  the  tools  of  his  ambition,  the 
humble  imitators  of  his  thirst  for  glory.  Thus 
we  have  seen  a  parent  condescend  to  teach  his 
unfledged  offspring  how  to  curb  the  restiveness 
of  grandfather's  cane,  as  the  bold  urchin  on  his 
legless  steed  careers  around  the  parlour.  It 
is  well  to  train  the  budding  instincts  early  to 
their  duty ;  and  hope  still  whispered  that  the 
wheel  of  fortune  might  yet  exchange  this  baby 
empire  for  the  wider  sphere  in  which  he  once 
had  played  "  fantastic  tricks  in  the  face  of  the 
high  heavens." 

The  wheel  did  turn.  Again  he  stood  a  mo- 
narch in  his  capital.  Expectant  thousands 
waited  to  be  led  again  to  slaughter.  Myriads 
of  added  victims  were  moving  onward  in 

"  Battle's  magnificently  item  array. 
The  thunder  clouds  closed  o'er  It! 

A  world  was  lost  once  more.  Even  hope  was 
dead.  And  then,  how  fared  the  great  man? 
Did  he  not  fold  his  oloak  around  him,  and 
while  Religion  thrust  aside  the  dagger  thai 
Despair  stood  ready  to  present  to  the  fallen 
hero,  quietly  retire  with  manly  dignity  to  muse 
upon  the  heaven-stayed  whirlwind  of  his  selfish 
passion  ? 

Ah,  no !  Now  even  the  empire  of  acres  had 
departed ;  yet  on  a  desert  ocean  rook,  warded 
and  watched,  the  gewgaws  and  the  tinsel  trap- 
pings of  his  power  still  flitted  before  his  vision. 
Within  his  little  villa,  the  forms  of  state  were 
mimicked,  and  the  titles  of  social  distinction 
were  contended  for  with  childish  pertinacity. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  could  not  brook  the 
courtesies  so  freely  offered  to  the  General 
Bonaparte,  and  while  maintaining  in  haughty 
solitude,  the  exclusiveness,  and  exacting  from 
his  followers  the  homage  due  a  monarch,  he 
querulously  disputed  with  his  jailor  the  quality 
of  wines  and  the  service  of  his  table ! 

"  Give  me  some  drink,  TitinJas, 
As  a  sick  girl." 

Such  is  the  cnaracter  of  the  mere  hero, 
drawn  from  the  noblest  specimen  in  modern 
times ;  and  well  it  is  for  us  that  the  heroic  age 
is  passing  rapidly  away.  May  the  poor  boy 
who  pleads  in  vain  in  the  picture  that  supplies 
our  text,  learn  wisdom  from  the  past  Wield- 
ing now  the  destinies  of  France,  may  no  mere 
childish  accompaniments  of  power  entice  him 
to  resist  the  current  of  the  age,  which  swept 
his  uncle  to  destruction.  "  Why  should  they 
use  me  thus?"  said  Napoleon  at  St  Helena; 
"  when  I  disposed  of  thrones  for  years,  I  was 
their  equal."  Had  he  but  understood  the 
genuine  elements  of  greatness,  he  had  been 
their  superior.  He  was  a  conqueror  and  an 
emperor;  he  should  have  been  that  loftier  thing) 
— a  man! 
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Wi  shall  begin  our  essay  on  an  exciting 
topic,  by  stating  the  dimensions  of  the  field  we 
mean  to  survey,  lest  some  African  traveller,  or 
some  admirer  of  Pringle's  poems,  should  ex- 
pect to  find  on  our  peaceful  pages  a  breath- 
shortening  experience  in  jungle-beating,  or 
plan  of  operations  by  means  of  which  the 
highly  respectable  monarch  of  the  woods — a 
worthy  legitimate,  who  laughs  at  all  question 
of  the  morals  of  bloodshed — might,  could, 
would,  or  should  be  taken,  and  put  out  of  the 
way  of  exercising  his  rights  at  the  expense  of 
others  any  more.  We  aim  at  no  such  ambitious 
utterances.  Our  object  is  purely  domestic ; 
our  suggestions  point  only  at  the  parlour.  Our 
intent  is  humane,  and  has  reference  to  waste  of 
life;  but  it  regards  the  waste,  not  of  blood,  but 
of  time.  We  may  offer  advice  to  the  traveller, 
but  our  counsel  will  relate  to  caged  animals 
only,  whom  to  "  poke  up"  is  sometimes  dan- 
gerous, while  to  inspect  them  at  feeding-time 
may  safely  be  pronounced  indecorous,  at  least. 
We  may  find  ourselves  on  quaking  ground", 
perhaps ;  rendered  insecure  on  one  side  by  pre- 
cipices of  ignorance,  and  on  the  other  by  un- 
suspected sloughs  of  covert  egotism ;  but  we 
intend  to  be  very  wary,  very  modest,  very 
candid,  and  very  practical ;  giving  our  humble 
opinion  in  a  low  tone,  and  seizing  upon  all 
lanterns,  crutches,  and  umbrellas  of  authority, 
wherever  we  can  find  them. 

It  were  curious  to  inquire  how  and  when 
such  peaceful  creatures  as  authors,— sheepish 
rather  than  fierce,  generally, — acquired  the 
ridiculously  inapt  tobriquet  of  "lions."  Per- 
haps it  was  quasi  lucus,  etc.,  as  we  sometimes 
call  the  petticoated  nursery-youth,  who  runs 
away  from  the  cat,  a  hero.  If  not  so,  then 
must  the  name  date  from  the  period  when  it 
first  became  customary  to  make  a  show  of 
whomsoever  had  written  a  book ;  and  this  looks 
back  no  great  step  into  the  past.  May  we  not 
thank  ferreting  Boswell  for  putting  the  world 
upon  the  scent  ?  As  one  man,  stopping  in  the 
street  and  gazing  intently  at  nothing,  on  the 
roof  of  an  opposite  house,  soon  becomes  the 
centre  of  a  crowd,  all  gazing  at  nothing  like 
himself,  but  persuaded  there  is  something,  if 
they  could  but  see  it;  so  the  strange  passion  of 
Boswell  for  celebrities,  and  the  record  he  left 
of  his  success  in  that  pursuit,  set  multitudes 
agog  to  ascertain  what  it  was  that  could  so 


arouse  the  curiosity  and  quicken  the  wits  of  a 
very  dull  man.  We  have  no  account  of  any 
true  lion-hunter  earlier.  Somewhat  later,  Miss 
Hannah  More  was  not  a  little  fond  of  basking 
in  the  light  of  eminent  people;  but  she  did  not 
seek  literary  oelebrities  in  particular.  Early 
in  her  career,  she  indeed  expressed  a  warm 
desire  to  see  "  a  live  author,"  and  Dr.  Johnson 
of  all  others ;  but  she  afterwards  saw  some- 
thing far  more  attractive  in  a  bishop.  While 
the  fanoy  lasted,  it  affords  some  rich  touches 
of  the  lion-hunting  spirit  "  Miss  Reynolds 
ordered  the  coach  to  take  us  to  Dr.  Johnson's 
very  own  house.  Yes!  Abyssinia's  Johnson! 
Dictionary  Johnson !  Rambler's,  Idler's,  Irene's 
Johnson !  Can  you  picture  to  yourselves  the 
palpitation  of  our  hearts  as  we  approached  his 
mansion  ?"  The  good  lady  soon  became  a  lion 
herself,  and  saw  the  matter  from  within.  No 
raptures  after  that  Speaking  of  a  select  party, 
she  says,  coolly,  "  Most  of  the  company  were 
either  text*  or  worthy  people  ;"  and  this  company 
included  Johnson,  the  Burneys,  Mrs.  Chapone, 
Mrs.  Thrale,  and  other  literary  lions,  the  glory 
all  rubbed  off  by  familiar  contaot  The ' '  worthy 
people"  stood  at  least  as  high  as  the  "  wits," 
with  whom  they  were  contrasted. 

The  propensity  to  ascertain  the  personal 
traits  of  those  whose  writings  have  interested 
us,  seems  then  not  to  be  exactly  natural,  but 
rather  akin  to  that  furore  which  leads  people 
to  pay  a  shilling  apiece  to  look  at  the  chaise 
in  which  a  murdered  man  had  been  riding,  or 
the  cord  with  which  he  was  strangled.  It  is 
an  effort  to  connect  the  sensible  and  the  ab- 
stract, very  commendable  when  the  object  in 
view  is  worth  the  pains,  but  certainly  futile  in 
most  oases  of  lion-hunting.  Youthful  curiosity 
sometimes  prompts  the  delighted  observer  of 
last  night's  drama  to  rush  eagerly  behind  the 
scenes  this  morning ;  but  after  he  has  seen  the 
timbers,  the  pulleys,  the  ropes,  and  the  tallow- 
candles  which  brought  about  the  dear  illusion, 
what  becomes  of  the  fascination?  The  ma- 
chinery is  wholly  uninteresting,  though  very 
proper  in  its  place ;  mechanics  and  managers 
can  allow  for  its  roughness,  but  those  to  whom 
it  is  to  give  pleasure,  should  shun  its  disen- 
chanting reality. 

An  author  necessarily  lives  much  in  the 
world  of  thought;  and  it  is  his  business  to 
introduce  his  readers  into  that  world,  and  to 
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keep  them  in  it,  if  he  can,  in  a  species  of  com- 
munion delightful  to  both.  That  world  is  wide 
enough  to  contain  multitudes  of  friends  and 
friendships.  The  intercourse  of  those  who  in- 
habit it  is  near  and  precious.  No  incongruities 
or  infelicities  of  the  mere  outward,  raise  chilling 
barriers  between  those  who  would  meet  in  it. 
No  dress  is  required  but  that  of  expressive 
words ;  no  splendour  but  splendour  of  imagery. 
"  Good  society"  in  that  world,  includes  many 
who  are  excluded  from  the  make-believe  good 
society  of  this ;  etiquette  regulates  itself,  and 
stands  in  nobody's  way,  where  companionship 
goes  by  affinity.  How  unwise  to  drag  down 
the  acquaintance  of  author  and  reader  from 
this  true,  natural,  unconventionalized  world,  to 
such  a  scene  as  that  of  our  common,  go-to- 
market,  brick-and-mortar  life !  where  mental 
affinities  have  so  little  to  do  with  social  ones, 
and  where  any  attempt  to  seek  out  soul-kindred 
among  the  thousand  voluntary  or  involuntary 
disguises  that  shroud  it,  is  like  playing  "  But- 
ton, button,  who's  got  the  button  ?"  where  one 
goes  about,  putting  his  closed  hands  myste- 
riously into  everybody's  cautiously-opened 
palms,  pretending  to  give  each  one  the  button, 
which,  after  all,  he  reserves  for  the  last,  or 
drops  where  it  is  least  expected.  In  the  days 
of  magic  arts  (unlawful  ones),  to  cross  a  run- 
ning stream  was  sure  to  dissolve  the  most  po- 
tent spell ;  no  less  dangerous  now  to  the  gentler 
.  spell  of  the  writer  we  love  is  it  to  cross  his 
humble  threshold,  and  foroe  him  to  reassume 
his  mere  earthly  shape.  Bold  adventurers  in 
the  cause  of  curiosity  should  reflect  on  the 
sight  that  met  the  gaze  of  Madame  Blue  Beard, 
and  caused  her  to  drop  the  trial  key  on  the 
tell-tale  floor.  There  is  no  knowing  what  one 
may  encounter. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  dispute  the  opinion 
that  a  man's  body  is  in  some  sense  the  growth 
of  his  mind,  his  dress  a  further  development, 
his  house  and  furniture  another.  But  are  we 
quite  sure  of  being  able  to  interpret  all  these 
things  unerringly,  in  the  course  of  a  morning 
call?  Can  we  distinguish  the  mental  trait 
which  gave  rise  to  a  too-long  nose,  or  the 
peculiar  turn  of  mind  which  resulted  in  irre- 
gular teeth  ?  Would  the  most  discerning  of  us 
be  able  to  trace  home  to  its  true  parentage  an 
unhappy  choice  of  colours  in  costume,  or  guess 
at  the  idiosyncrasy  embodied  in  awkward 
chairs  and  tables  ?  The  relation  may  be  there, 
but  are  we  provided  with  the  intellectual  witch- 
hazel  that  dips  towards  such  occult  veins,  and 
enables  us  to  trace  them  to  their  source  ?  The 
richest  ore  is  often  so  intermingled  and  over- 
laid with  rubbish,  that  it  takes  a  subtle  test  to 
detect  its  presence;  and  the  over-confident 
seeker  may  well  fail  to  find  it,  even  where  the 
next  comer,  better  furnished,  shall  grow  rich 


by  patient  search.  Nay,  if  alloy  be  necessary 
in  order  to  fit  pure  gold  for  the  uses  of  this 
work-a-day  world,  how  muoh  more  pure  genius  ? 
What  could  we  do  with  it?  It  is  veiled  in  very 
clay,  conscious  of  its  obscuration,  willing  to 
pass  wholly  unseen  by  the  bodily  eyes  even 
of  those  who  love  its  manifestations:  why 
should  we  insist  upon  gazing  at  its  humilia- 
tion? 

What  would  society  be  if  it  were  made  up  of 
literary  people?  The  Irishman's  " apple-pie 
made  all  of  quinces."  We  should  soon  long  for 
a  less  piquant  and  more  natural  state  of  things. 
"  Always  partridge !"  would  make  plain  boiled 
beef  seem  the  greater  delicacy.  Authors,  very 
wisely,  do  not  seek  each  other's  company ;  they 
know  how  dull  it  would  be.  They  are  far 
better  scattered  about  among  the  wholesome 
ingredients  of  life,  like  plums  in  a  pudding ;  a 
very  great  addition  certainly,  but  nothing  with- 
out the  pudding.  Let  us  not  put  in  rash  thumbs 
to  pull  them  out.  Rather  take  our  slice  with 
its  accompaniments  of  homely  suet  and  house- 
hold bread,  components  that  threaten  no  head- 
ache. 

There  is  one  rather  important  difference  be- 
tween your  literary  lion  and  him  of  the  mena- 
gerie—a certain  sensitiveness  under  examina- 
tion, which  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  considered 
when  we  are  discussing  the  habit  of  "poking 
up"  notabilities.  Gaze  through  the  bars  at 
Fells  Leo  till  you  are  tired,  and  he  will  meet  your 
glance  with  a  lazy  stare,  or  perhaps  go  to  sleep 
under  it.  Even  if  he  be  at  dinner,  he  does  not 
mind  mouthing  a  bone,  or  growling  a  little,  as  if 
you  were  not  there.  But  Infelix  Human  Leo  is 
not  gifted  with  this  power  of  face.  He  feels 
your  presence ;  he  feels  your  eye.  The  gazer  and 
the  gazee  are  necessarily  at  opposite  poles,  and 
there  is  magnetic  discomfort  between  them.  As 
man  and  man,  you  might  have  met,  on  the  top 
of  the  Himalayas,  very  harmoniously,  and  found 
out  sundry  affinities;  which  exist  all  the  same, 
but  will  never  become  available,  between  man 
and  lion.  And  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
as  in  the  fable,  the  lion  has  the  worst  of  it 
He  is  condemned  to  individualization,  while  his 
observers  have  the  comfort  and  shelter  of  num- 
bers, as  like  themselves  and  each  other  as  pins. 
One  must  be  very  sensible,  or  very  insensible, 
not  to  consider  peculiarity  a  misfortune.  We 
would  not  assert  that  one  cannot  rise  above 
this,  but  that  it  is  difficult  Sir  Walter  Scott 
would  say  to  the  friends  in  London  with  whom 
he  was  staying,  "Well!  do  you  want  me  to 
play  lion  to-day  ?  I  will  roar,  if  you  like  it,  to 
your  heart's  content"  And  afterwards,  when 
the  party  had  dwindled,  and  he  found  himself 
in  private  again,  he  amused  himself  with  the 
recollection  of  his  efforts  to  act  up  to  his  cha- 
racter, and  quoted,  "  Yet  know  that  I  one  Snug 
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the  joiner  am,  no  lion  fierce,"  and  laughed 
heartily  at  the  conceit. 

Yet  even  he  was  foroed  beyond  his  civility 
sometimes,  as  on  one  occasion  by  two  visiters 
at  Abbotsford, — from  the  United  States,  we 
blush  to  say, — who  not  only  thrust  themselves 
upon  his  family  in  his  absence,  without  any 
introduction,  but  would  hare  spent  the  day, 
satisfying  their  curiosity  by  asking  numberless 
impertinent  questions, — among  the  rest  the 
ages  of  the  poet  and  his  wife,— if  Scott  had 
not,  on  his  return,  pointedly  dismissed  them, 
an  act  of  self-defence  for  whioh  he  could  hardly 
forgive  himself,  although  the  lion-hunters  had 
outraged  all  decency  in  their  intrusion.  It  is 
thus  that  the  matter  always  stands  between 
the  game  and  the  pursuer,  in  these  cases.  The 
latter  has  it  all  in  his  own  hands.  If^he 
quarry,  in  desperation,  turn  and  stand  at  Day, 
he  is  a  sad  brute,  surely !  His  penchant  for 
priyacy  is  pride  or  self-conceit ;  his  desire  to 
possess  his  soul  in  quiet,  ingratitude.  Only 
this  last  summer,  a  distinguished  foreign  writer 
now  trayelling  in  our  country  incurred  not  a 
little  censure,  at  a  fashionable  watering-place, 
because  she  ventured  to  signify  her  desire  to 
be  alone,  sometimes,  on  the  shore  of  the  great 
ocean !  Can  anything  be  more  tyrannical  than 
this  interference  with  private  taste  and  habits  T 
Even  a  nature  genial  and  affectionate  as  hers, 
was  put  upon  the  defensive,  for  the  gentlest 
bird  will  ruffle  its  feathers  if  the  sanctity  of  its 
nest  be  invaded. 

No  legitimate  inference  can  be  drawn  as  to 
the  tone  of  an  author's  character  by  the  readi- 
ness or  unwillingness  with  which  he  allows 
himself  to  be  made  a  lion  of,  i.  e.,  puts  his 
time  and  thoughts  at  the  disposition  of  other 
people.  If  the  enthusiasm  of  pursuit  be  true 
and  unaffected,  as  it  often  is,  kindness  dictates 
that  it  should  not  be  chilled  by  realities  neces- 
sarily unsatisfying;  and  also  that  the  power 
of  giving  further  pleasure  by  the  pen  be  not 
frittered  away  in  such  bald  discourse  as  can 
alone  arise  between  people  who  come  together 
under  unnatural  circumstances.  If,  as  will 
sometimes  happen,  a  vulgar  curiosity  be  too 
evident,  good-nature  will  indeed  prescribe 
toleration,  but  can  hardly  inspire  the  cordial, 
satisfied,  and  quite-at-home  manner  which  as- 
sures the  lion-hunter  that  his  visit  is  not  un- 
welcome. There  is  therefore  a  sort  of  neces- 
sity for  a  put-on  manner,  since  natural  beha- 
viour is  very  likely  to  offend.  Now  the  worst- 
tempered  man  may,  for  popularity's  sake,  adopt 
a  kindly  manner,  so  that  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  be  gathered  as  to  character  from 
the  seeming  mildness  of  a  poked  lion. 

But  if  the  worried  creature  be  cross,  is  'it 
therefore  to  be  concluded  that  he  does  not  feel 
flattered  by  the  attention  he  receives  ?    Not  at 


all.  He  is  flattered,  but  not  in  a  comfortable 
way ;  not  in  a  way  that  saves  the  neoessity  of 
blushing.  He  would  rather  have  the  implied 
praise  in  some  other  shape.  He  covets  the 
shelter  of  impersonality.  Approbation  and 
sympathy  are  the  nourishment,  though  not  the 
life,  of  his  power  to  give  pleasure ;  but  there 
are  few  people  blessed  with  such  happiness  of 
expression  as  to  be  able  to  manifest  these  ac- 
ceptably at  first  sight,  or  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  embarrass  the  reoeiver.  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  it  is  "  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world 
to  say  « Thank  you !' "  but  is  it  not  a  still 
harder  thing  to  make  an  appropriate  reply  to 
"Thank  you"?  So  a  handsome  compliment 
may  be  devised  at  leisure,  but  who  has  not 
pitied  the  sad  straits  to  which  it  often  reduces 
the  person  addressed  T 

But  why  must  it  be  supposed  that  compli- 
ments are  in  question  ?  Ah !  there  we  come  a 
little  nearer  to  the  soul  of  lion-hunting.  When, 
in  the  common  and  natural  intercourse  of  life, 
a  palpable,  direct  compliment  is  offered,  we 
call  it  flattery,  and  despise  it  Tet  we  take 
the  liberty  of  praising  our  lion  to  his  face,  as 
if  he  were  a  mere  image  or  soulless  shell  of  a 
man;  an  abstraction,  an  intellectual  appari- 
tion, without  the  universal  human  attribute? ; 
one  belonging  so  entirely  to  another  sphere. 
that  we  may  discuss  him  in  his  own  presence. 
and  decide  upon  his  doings,  like  an  Egyptian 
court  of  death  settling  the  rank  of  a  defunct 
for  the  unseen  world.  We  remember  hearing 
a  distinguished  author  say,  "  When  people  talk 
to  me  about  my  *  works,'  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
dead  and  buried !"  No  wonder !  Divings  into 
one's  inner  self  ought  to  be  post  m&rtem  ;  to  be 
demonstrated  upon  while  one  is  yet  alive  must 
be  excruciating. 

Nobody  can  be  long  in  an  editorial  position 
without  observing  one  curious  fact  respecting 
the  class  of  persons  who  present  themselves  to 
his  professional  notice :  that  every  one  of  them 
fancies  his  own  to  be  an  exceptional  case, 
worthy  the  especial  attention  of  Mr.  Editor, 
who  is  expected  to  show  his  judgment,  his 
sympathy,  and  his  admiration,  by  devoting  a 
considerable  portion  of  time  to  the  service  of 
his  unknown  correspondent.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  editor  knows,  to  his  sorrow,  that 
fifty  of  these  persons  have  equal  claims  upon 
him,  and  that  to  gratify  or  satisfy  them  all 
would  leave  him  bankrupt  in  time  and  fortune. 
So  a  part,  if  not  the  whole,  must  be  passed 
over  in  silence,  or  "respectfully  declined." 
Will  any  reasonable  being  blame  our  editorial 
friend  for  doing  as  he  cannot  help  doing? 
How  can  his  good-nature,  or  the  kindest  heart 
in  the  world,  help  him  in  performing  the  im- 
possible? So  with  our  lion.  His  day  is  no- 
longer  than  other  men's  days,  his  life  apt  to  be 
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shorter.  He  takes  as  long  to  dress  and  dine 
and  sleep,  most  give  as  much  time  to  exercise 
and  amusement  as  other  people,  and  feels  also 
the  necessity,  which  perhaps  some  other  people 
do  not  feel,  of  devoting  a  certain  (or  uncertain) 
portion  of  the  day  to  study,  or  other  mental 
gymnastics.  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine 
how  large  a  share  of  his  precious  hours  he 
ought  to  be  expected  to  give  up  to  strangers, 
when  he  has  not  half  as  many  as  he  wants  for 
his  friends.  Any  one  or  two  of  these,  who  de- 
sired to  see  him  because  they  had  read  and 
admired  his  writings,  he  might  be  happy  to 
gratify,  but  what  is  he  to  do  for  the  rest  ? 

It  will  not  be  suspected  that  we  would  justify 
writers  more  than  other  men  in  being  selfish 
and  unsocial ;  we  would  but  apologize  for  them 
if  they  seem  so,  and  plead  in  their  behalf  for 
the  privilege  of  having  some  choice  in  the 
selection  of  friends  and  companions.  Personal 
intercourse  is  a  very  peculiar  and  a  very  un- 
manageable thing.  As  a  means  of  pleasure,  it 
must  be  natural  and  unconstrained.  On  any 
other  footing  it  is  a  mere  penance,  its  nature 
entirely  changed,  its  very  heart  taken,  out  It 
owes  its  charm  to  love,  not  admiration,  it  is 
a  scene  of  equality  and  sympathy,  not  of  flat- 
tery on  one  side  and  suffering  modesty  or 
ridiculous  conceit  on  the  other.  It  must  be  a 
spontaneous  growth,  or  it  runs  into  fantastic 
and  unpleasing  forms.  Let  one  member  of  a 
circle  feci  that  he  is  as  decidedly  and  pointedly 
an  object  of  attention  to  the  rest  as  if  every 
one  had  a  lorgnette  levelled  at  him,  and  the 
power  to  be  himself  would  be  the  most  wonder- 
ful one  he  could  possess.  Add  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  is  liable  to  be  shown  up,—- coolly 
daguerreotyped,  body  and  mind,  for  some 
morning  paper,  or  monthly  magazine,  or  dash- 
ing book  of  travels, — and  we  have  an  incompe- 
tent notion  of  the  position  of  a  good-natured 
lion.  Other  portrait-painters  have  the  grace 
to  inquire  if  the  picture  meets  the  ideas  of  the 
sitter  and  his  friends,  but  those  who  paint  lions 
never  do  so.  They  draw  a  picture  and  write 
the  name  under  it,  and  there  it  stands  for  a 
likeness  for  ever,  though  the  artist  may  have 
been  indebted  to  fancy  or  prejudice  for  every 
feature.  Oh,  it  must  be  miserable,  considering 
how  rare  is  a  true  limning  genius  of  this  kind, 
to  feel  that  one  is  being  dashed  off  at  a  single 
sitting,  when  vanity  whispers  that  it  would 
take  even  an  artist  a  good  while  to  see  us  as 
we  really  are.  The  meekness  with  which  great 
authors  bear  this  every  day,  should  pass  for 
something  like  an  offset  against  those  traits 
which  have  caused  the  whole  craft  to  be  re- 
puted a  genus  irritabiU. 

But  this  reminds  us  that  some  Mrs.  Leo 
Hunter  may  say  that  our  remarks  do  not  apply 
to  all  literary  notabilities,  since  there  are  some 


authors  who  like  to  be  pursued,  and  pointed 
out,  and  complimented;  who  will  entertain 
their  admirers  by  reciting  their. own  verses, 
reading  aloud  from  their  own  books,  and  find- 
ing in  every  theme  something  which  obliges 
them  to  refer  to  their  own  published  opinions. 
In  these  oases  it  would  seem  to  us  that  the  lion 
is  doing  his  best  to  cure  the  hunter  of  his 
mania,  by  making  himself  very  ridiculous,  or 
very  tiresome.  We  own  to  having  hunted  lions 
in  our  day,  and  to  having  seen  an  occasional 
speoimen  of  this  kind.  Perhaps  the  habit  of 
being  chased  induces  ingenious  devices  of  self- 
defence.  If  so,  this  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  effectual.  We  are  crushed,  like  the  mis- 
guided damsel  of  old  who  betrayed  her  native 
city,  by  a  surplus  of  the  very  things  we  coveted. 
To  ask  for  a  drink,  and  have  a  pail  of  water 
thrflrn  over  us,  would  be  a  trifle  in  compari- 
son. 

It  is  the  object  of  some  moralists  to  strip  Ufa 
of  all  its  illusions.  We,  on  the  contrary,  be- 
lieve that  we  were  meant  to  have  our  better 
part  nourished  by  them,  all  our  journey  through. 
A  cast-iron  distinctness  given  to  every  truth 
seems  to  us  just  as  undesirable  as  a  solid  mono- 
tony in  the  face  of  external  nature, — flowers 
that  could  not  fade,  skies  ever  blue  or  leaden, 
food  to  be  picked  up  at  the  roadside,  without 
the  trouble  and  pleasure  of  winning  it  from 
the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  humanity  capable 
of  being  shown  up  in  diagrams  and  described 
in  form  of  Q.  E.  D.  Let  us  have  some  fascina- 
tions !  Let  us  have  some  dreams  and  fancies 
that  we  cannot  wholly  describe  or  explain; 
let  us  acknowledge  the  power  and  value  of 
something  besides  pure  reason.  Let  us  plea- 
santly imagine  authors  to  be  the  embodiment 
of  their  best  thoughts,  and  not  wilfully  disen- 
chant ourselves  by  seeking  them  as  authors ! 
When  we  meet  them  on  common  social  ground, 
when  circumstances  bring  us  into  their  natural 
sphere,  they  are  as  agreeable  as  other  people, 
perhaps,  in  happy  oases,  even  more  so,  from 
coming  out  of  their  retirement  fresh,  and  in 
the  humour  to  enjoy  society  by  contrast  In 
short,  (as  Mr.  Micawber  would  say,)  as  human 
beings,  they  are  very  much  like  other  people ; 
it  is  only  as  lions  that  we  need  fear  them. 

We  knew  a  little  boy  once  who  was  very  fond 
of  playing  bear, — the  said  bear  being  perso- 
nated by  a  good-natured  gentleman,  who  wouM 
get  down  upon  all-fours  under  the  table,  ami 
perform  certain  roars,  with  his  head  peeping 
out  a  little  from  beneath  the  cloth.  But  it  was 
funny  to  see  our  youthful  bear-leader,  after 
arranging  the  whole  affair  himself, — putting 
his  friend  under  the  table  and  begging  him  to 
roar, — run  away  and  hide  his  head  in  his 
mother's  lap  the  very  instant  the  performance 
began.    So  we  confer,  by  the  power  of  imagi- 
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nation,  a  fictitious  dignity  upon  our  lions. 
This  is  well ;  and,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  illu- 
sion, it  is  also  well  to  run  away  from  them 
afterwards. 

Oue  pleasant  experience  there  is,  we  must 
eonfess,  connected  with  the  unpoetical  business 
of  lion-hunting.  It  sometimes  occurs  that  a 
man  of  genius,  whom  we  have  known  at  first 
onlv  as  a  lion,  remains  so  long  within  our 
sphere  that  the  spell  is  broken,  and  he  reas- 
snmes  his  natural  and  more  lovely  human 
shape,  no  longer  a  wonder,  but  a  friend.  No 
transformation  in  the  Arabian  Nights  is  half 
so  charming.  Query,  whether  the  story  of 
Beauty  and  the  Beast  may  not  shadow  forth  a 
benign  change  of  this  sort?  To  be  sure, 
Beauty  met  with  Beast  by  accident ;  she  did 
not  go  in  search  of  him.  Perhaps,  if  she  had, 
he  would  hare  died  a  quadruped,  and  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  highest 
qualities.  These  spells  are  strange  things ;  one 
never  knows  how  they  are  going  to  work. 

It  is  out  of  pure  kindness  that  we  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  give  the  inexperienced  these 


hints.  Authors  can  doubtless  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  be  "not  at  home,"  when  they 
choose,  as  coolly  as  fashionables.  So  we  are 
not  volunteering  a  defence  of  their  privacy. 
Our  remarks  are  intended  for  people  who  ro- 
mantically desire  merely  to  gate  upon  the  out- 
ward guise  of  those  whose  works  have  delighted 
them,  or  those  less  noble  ones  who  fancy  it  a 
nice  thing  to  know  notabilities.  (In  this  latter 
spirit  we  heard  one  little  dirty  boy  say  to 
another  in  the  street,  "  Have  you  seen  Jinny  ?" 
as  if  he  had  known  the  lady  in  question  all  his 
life.)  But  our  pains  are  probably  thrown 
away,  for  the  infinite  multiplication  of  writers 
in  our  day  threatens  soon  to  make  it  rather 
remarkable  not  to  have  written  a  book.  So,  as 
far  as  there  is  any  exciusivism  about  pencraft, 
it  is  likely  to  be  reversed.  An  inmate  of  Bed- 
lam is  said  to  have  congratulated  himself  and 
his  fellows  that  they  were  shut  up  in  that 
strongly-walled  building  to  preserve  them  from 
a  mad  world  outside.  So  those  who  have  re* 
trained  from  literary  effort  may  one  day  be 
lions  in  their  turn.  It  becomes  them  to  beware. 


LOANS. 


BT    MBS.    L.    H.    8IOOUBNBT. 


A  loam  is  an  entrusted  possession,  to  be  re- 
turned, or  repaid.  When  not  limited  by  any 
stipulated  term  of  continuance,  it  may  be  re- 
claimed at  the  volition  of  the  owner ;  and  its 
temporary  use,  generally  implies  a  favour,  or 
obligation  of  gratitude. 

Strictly  speaking,  are  not  all  our  earthly 
gifts  loans  ?  We  are  acoustomed  to  speak  of 
them,  as  if  their  title  was  inherent  in  ourselves, 
yet  their  unannounced  departure  often  corrects 
this  error,  and  discloses  the  tenure  by  which 
they  are  held. 

All  history  is  but  a  field  to  illustrate  the 
shadowy  nature  of  ambition's  honours.  Multi- 
tudes who,  by  virtue,  or  valour,  laborious  ser- 
vice, or  haxardous  enterprise,  deemed  them- 
selves wealthy,  or  secure  of  popular  favour, 
have  been  made  examples  of  its  uncertainty. 
Thus,  was  Aristides  in  his  banishment,  and 
Socrates,  under  the  chill  of  the  hemlock,  and 
Columbus,  in  his  sequestration  at  Valladolid, 
and  the  fallen  Wolsey,  in  his  remorseful  admis- 
sion: 

«  Had  I  but  eerred  my  God,  with  half  the  teal 
I  ■erred  my  king,  He  would  not  in  my  age 
Here  Left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies." 


Still  more  touching  was  the  exclamation  of  the 
noble  Strafford,  on  his  way  to  the  scaffold: — 
"  Put  not  your  trust  in  prinoea,  nor  in  the  son 
of  man,  with  whom  there  is  no  help." 

The  strongest  antitheses  of  fortune,  and  of 
fate,  have  been  exhibited  in  different  ages  and 
climes,  by  those  who  have  held  the  hereditary 
sway,  and  borne  the  envied  insignia  of  royalty. 
Hippias  and  Hipparohus  taught  ancient  Greece 
the  frailty  of  pride  and  power,  when  vengeanoe, 
unsheathing  her  "sword,  by  myrtle  leaves  con- 
cealed," struck  one  a  lifeless  oorse,  and  drove 
the  other  a  fugitive  to  Persian  wilds.  The 
same  lesson  was  given  to  iron-hearted  Borne, 
by  the  sons  of  Aucus  Martins,  when  the  sceptre* 
on  which  they  would  fain  have  fixed  their 
youthful  grasp,  changed  like  the  rod  of  Aaron 
to  a  serpent,  and  they  fled  away,  wrapped  io 
peasant's  weeds,  leaving  a  stranger  seated 
upon  their  father's  throne.  How  mournful  is 
the  voice  from  England,  our  own  ancestral 
clime,  when  the  second  of  the  Stuarts  came 
forth,  beneath  the  shadow  of  his  own  palace  at 
Whitehall,  to  die,  and  one  of  the  meanest  of 
the  people  reddened  his  axe  in  the  life-blood 
of  his  anointed  sovereign.    France  made  her 
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sixteenth  Bourbon  and  nil  beautiful  queen, 
beacons  amid  the  quicksands  of  rank  and 
splendour,  as  she  hurried  them  from  the  bril- 
liant fetes  of  the  Tuileries,  the  gorgeous  gar- 
dens of  Versailles,  to  the  bar,  the  prison,  the 
guillotine.  Bonaparte  read  the  fearful  "  Jfau, 
Jfcns,  Tektl"  on  the  conquering  banners  of  the 
allied  powers,  in  the  capitulation  at  Paris,  in 
the  solitudes  of  Elba,  on  the  rough  face  of  the 
great  gray  rocks  at  St  Helena.  There,  the 
heavy  surges  breaking  against  the  shore,  spoke 
hoarsely  day  and  night,  of  the  glory  that  was 
departed,  as  erst  the  ghostly  "  majesty  of 
buried  Denmark,"  accosted  the  musing,  melan- 
choly Hamlet. 

Wealth,  though  one  of  the  most  coveted,  is 
also  among  the  most  transitory  of  loans.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  revert  to  storied  annals,  or 
foreign  lands,  for  a  commentary  on  the  inspired 
assertion  that  it  taketh  to  itself  wings,  and 
flies  away.  It  is  subject  to  the  sway  of  all  the 
elements.  Fire  may  devour  it,  water  submerge 
it,  earth  swallow  it,  winds  sweep  it  away.  Its 
tendency  to  transition,  to  disappearance,  with- 
out leaving  a  trace  behind,  is  obvious  to  all, 
while  the  conscientious  mind  perceives  yet 
another  evil,  the  danger  of  abuse.  "  What  way 
can  Christians  take,'1  says  the  pious  John  Wes- 
ley, "that  their  money  sink  them  not  into  per- 
dition ?  There  is  but  one  way,  and  no  other, 
under  heaven.  And  this  is  it :  let  those  who 
gain  all  they  can,  and  save  all  they  can,  like- 
wise give  all  they  can.  Then  the  more  will 
they  grow  in  grace,  and  the  more  treasure  will 
they  lay  up  in  heaven." 

Wealth,  unallied  to  benevolence  and  a  sense 
of  responsibility,  is  perilous  to  our  eternal  in- 
terests. Faithfully  used,  as  a  means  of  influ- 
ence, of  imparting  happiness,  relieving  suf- 
fering, enlightening  ignorance,  it  is  one  of  the 
richest  blessings.  What  an  example  have  we 
at  this  time,  and  on  our  own  shores,  of  the 
noble  adaptation  of  this  gift  to  the  highest 
purposes.  The  world  has  never  seen,  in  a 
female  ftrm,  such  a  union  of  rare  endowments, 
unbounded  liberality,  and  unostentatious  good- 
ness,  as  is  now  exhibited  by  our  Swedish  guest, 
Mademoiselle  Lind.  With  the  wonderful  ta- 
lents which,  as  the  sister  of  the  nightingale, 
she  possesses,  she  cheers,  charms,  and  ele- 
vates, with  a  singular  freedom  from  all  selfish- 
ness and  display;  while  with  the  harvest  of 
those  exertions,  she  feeds  the  hungry,  clothes 
the  naked,  comforts  the  desolate,  aids  the  holy 
temple  to  uplift  its  spire,  and  the  school  to 
gathering  listening  children  under  its  brooding 
wings,  to  all  future  generations. 

«  On*  than  it,  that  doth  inherit 
Angel  gifts,  and  angel  spirit, 
Bidding  stream*  of  gladness  flow 
Through  the  realms  of  want  and  wo; 


Mid  lone  age  and  s*Jserr*s  lot 
Kindling  pleasures  long  fcrgot; 
Seeking  minds  oppressed  with  night, 
And  o'er  darkness  shedding  light : 
She  the  seraph's  speech  doth  know, 
She  hath  done  their  deeds  below. 
And  when  o'er  this  misty  strand, 
She  shall  elasp  their  waiting  hand, 
They  will  mid  her  to  their  breast, 
More  a  sister,  than  a  guest" 

But  to  return  to  our  subject  of  loam.  Some 
of  them,  we  perceive,  expire  by  their  own  limi- 
tation. The  season  of  youth  is  one  of  these. 
Its  beauty,  and  the  attractions  that  depend 
upon  that  beauty,  must  pass  away.  Conceal- 
ment, resistance,  regret,  are  alike  ineffectual. 
The  rose  and  lily  upon  the  cheek,  like  their 
prototypes  in  the  garden,  must  blight  and 
fade.  Let  us  not,  on  this  account,  bear  in  our 
hearts  the  murmur  of  ocean's  tinted  shell. 
Time  will  tarnish  and  shred  away  the  shining, 
luxuriant  tresses.  Why  should  we  dread  or 
be  ashamed  of  the  snows  that  he  showers  upon 
the  temples  T 

He  will  scarcely  forget  to  furrow  the  fore- 
head. Let  us  meet  his  ploughshare  with  an 
added  smile.  The  eye  must  abate  in  its  bril- 
liance, the  ear,  perchance,  forfeit  its  exquisite 
perceptions,  and  the  limbs  their  elastic  play. 
Since  these  possessions  are  fleeting,  is  there 
aught  that  can  supply  their  place  or  console 
us  for  their  departure  T 

To  every  period  of  life,  as  to  every  changing 
season,  there  is  a  peculiar  privilege,  an  annex- 
ing charm.  Grave  autumn  may  not  wear  the 
buds  of  spring,  but  it  hath  the  glory  of  harvest. 
There  is  a  beauty  that  surmounteth  age.  We 
will  therefore  seek,  if  advanced  years  are  our 
portion,  the  evergreen  that  crowns  the  winter 
of  life;  we  will  wear  the  perennial  adornment 
of  cheerful  interest  in  the  young,  and  in  pass- 
ing events,  a  deeper  forbearance,  a  broader 
charity,  the  spirit  of  those  who,  drawing 
nearer  to  a  cloudless  clime,  should  reflect 
its  smile.  We  will  take  the  beauty  of  heaven 
in  exohange  for  that  of  earth,  and  be  con- 
tent. 

Our  most  precious  earthly  loans,  next  to  the 
salvation  of  the  undying  soul,  are  the  partakers 
of  kindred  blood,  the  dear  objects  of  affection 
and  friendship.  Yet,  by  the  tenure  of  this 
transitory  existence,  they  must  either  go  from 
us,  or  we  from  them.  The  order  of  precedence 
is  known  only  to  the  Eternal.  Whether  the 
silver-haired  grandsire  or  the  cradled  babe 
shall  be  first  summoned,  the  father,  in  the 
pride  of  his  strength,  or  the  daughter,  growing 
up  like  a  pure  violet,  beneath  his  protective 
shadow, — the  mother,  in  the  tenderness  of  her 
unfaltering  love,  or  the  son,  upon  whose  young 
arm  her  weariness  rested  as  a  prop,  is  known 
only  to  Him  who  formed  our  frame,  and  re- 
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membereth  that  we  are  but  dust.  "  For  within 
a  little  while,  we  return  to  that  from  which 
we  were  taken,  when  the  life  that  was  lent  us, 
shall  be  demanded." 

But  in  what  manner  should  the  heart's  loans 
be  restored  T  We  return  a  book  to  its  owner, 
with  thanks  for  the  privilege  of  perusal ; 
and  repay  money,  with  interest  for  its  use. 
How  shall  we  render  back  our  soul's  chief 
jewels,  when  He  who  entrusted  sees  fit  to  re- 
claim them ?  Must  it  be  without  tears?  No  ! 
the  Toioe  of  nature  may  have  utterance,  and 
ire  are  permitted  to  weep,  but  not  to  murmur, 
or  to  repine.  We  should  resign  our  precious 
ones,  unmurmuringly,  19th  gratitude  for  so 
long  a  period  of  intercourse  and  enjoyment, — 
with  praise,  if  they  were  fitted  for  a  higher 
state  of  existence,  and  called  by  the  smile  of  a 
Father  to  his  home  of  rest  in  heayen. 


Thus,  should  we  leave  our  dearest  earthly 
friends,  and  our  own  lives  also,  meekly  in  His 
hand  whose  infinite  love  and  wisdom  will  do 
no  wrong,  either  to  them  or  to  us.  Our  own 
Uv6*y  said  I  ?  Have  we  aught  that  we  can  call 
our  own  the  next  hour  or  the  next  moment  ? 
The  eloquent  apostle  answers  us :  "Ye  are  not 
your  own.  For  ye  are  bought  with  a  price. 
Therefore  glorify  God  in  your  bodies,  and  in 
your  spirits,  which  are  God's." 

May  we,  who  have  together  contemplated 
the  nature  of  our  earthly  loans,  the  uncertainty 
of  their  eontinuanoe,  the  suddenness  of  their 
flight,  and  the  fitting  mode  of  their  restitution, 
be  thus  assisted  faithfully  to  use,  or  fortified 
quietly  to  resign  them ;  and  with  an  eye  ever 
reared  to  Him,  who  hath  a  right,  when  he  will, 
to  reclaim  his  own,  "  revere  Him,  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  soul." 


GREETING  TO  AMERICA. 


BY   FE1DEIKA    BB1MIB. 


0,  LAiro  of  promise,  fair  and  free, 
Earth's  opening  morning-glory, 
Columbia,  hail!    Fame  telle  of  thee 

A  short,  bnt  wondrous  story. 

From  Vasa's  land  to  Washington's, 

The  way  is  far,  bnt  freedom's  songs 

From  land  to  land,  o'er  rolling  sea, 

Ring  with  true  heroes'  glory. 

I  see  thy  peaceful  dwellings  rise 

O'er  boundless  territories; 
I  hear  thy  children  good  and  wise, 

Proclaim  thy  future  glories, 
That "  blessed  are  the  rich  in  peace, 
The  merciful!"  they  will  increase, 
80  says  the  prophet,— they  will  rise 
To  rule  earth's  territories. 


In  gold  and  surer  rich  thou  art, 
Thy  crops  are  great  and  growing; 

But  richer  still  I  know  thy  heart, 
Its  treasures  overflowing. 

To  the  oppressed  thou  oallest,  Gome! 

To  homeless  ones  thou  giv'st  a  home, 

To  hopeless  hearts  a  hopeful  heart, 
To  every  growth  a  growing. 

80  mayst  thou  grow  more  strong  and  free, 

America,  for  ever, 
A  blessing  to  all  peoples  be, 

A  blighted  hope— O,  never 
But  may  thy  eagles  farther  fly, 
With  cries  for  light  and  liberty, 
Till  hearts  and  thoughts,  as  eagles  free, 

Thy  glory  hall  for  erer. 


THE  POET'S  PRAYER. 


BT  OHAMFIOB?  BI88BLL. 


Homes,  Book  L,  Oajuoh  XXXL 


What  asks  the  Poet  at  Apollo's  shrine, 

When  first  he  dedicates  his  votive  hymn, 
When  with  proud  heart  he  pours  the 
From  the  wide  goblet's  brim? 

Not  the  fat  harvests  of  the  island  grain, 

Nor  flocks  that  crop  the  green  Calabrian  wold; 
Not  gleaming  ivory  from  the  Indian  plain, 
Nor  yet  the  yellow  gold. 

Let  the  gay  vintager  'neath  sunny  skies 

Trim  the  rich  clusters  of  the  laden  vine ; 
From  golden  beakers,  bought  with  Syrian  dyes, 
The  trader  quaff  the  wine— 


Dear  to  the  gods,  rinee  thrice  within  the  year 

His  ships  hare  passed  th'  Herculean  columns  Ugh, 
Which,  'mid  the  roar  of  waves  that  stun  the  ear, 
Frown  on  the  Atlantic  sky. 

All  these  I  ask  not    Let  me  only  see 

Upon  my  board  the  humble  olives  spread. 
And  for  a  rarer  dessert  let  there  be 
The  mallow's  tender  head. 

Thus,  Great  Apollo,  speed  my  happy  days, 

In  plenty  rich,  in  mind  and  body  well, 
Nor  to  declining  years  be  wanting  praise, 
Nor  music'*  soothing  spell. 
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Thi  lovely  Wilhelmine,  just  in  her  eigh- 
teenth year,  the  daughter  of  the  poor  clergy- 
man's widow,  hong  upon  my  neck  and  wept. 
I  tried  to  comfort  her  in  Tain.  At  last  I  grew 
a  little  impatient,  and  exclaimed:  "But  I 
don't  exactly  see  what  this  great  misfortune 
is  which  yon  lament  so." 

"  Cruel  i" 

"A  week  is  not  an  eternity." 

"  The  daughters  of  the  Counsellor  are  very 
beautiful,"  sobbed  she. 

"  And  if  they  were  angels,  just  oome  down 
from  the  seventh  heaven  of  Mahomet,  what 
then  T    I'll  only  look  at  them,  and  then  away." 

"  They  are  rich  too,"  she  sobbed  again. 

"  Hanker  not  after  riches,  which  the  moth 
corrupts,"  I  replied,  strong  in  Scripture. 

"  I  have  the  most  melancholy  forebodings," 
said  Wilhelmine  mournfully. 

"  It  is  always  so  at  separations,"  returned 
I ;  "  one  is  prone  to  fear  the  worst" 

"  Your  uncle  is  inexorable  ?" 

44  Stone  and  iron  are  nothing  to  him,"  was 
my  reply;  "I  declared  to  him  I  could  not 
possibly  marry  either  of  the  Miss  Junghauels. 
'Just  see  them  once/  said  he,  'and  I  wager 
you  will  be  of  a  different  opinion.'  " 

"There  it  is!"  cried  Wilhelmine  sorrow; 
fully,  and  clung  anew  around  my  neck ;  "do 
not  leave  me,  Frank !" 

"But  what  can  I  do?"  I  answered;  "my 
uncle's  wish  is  not  unreasonable ;  if  I  refuse  to 
accede  to  it,  it  will  excite  suspicion.  My  second 
father  is  persuaded  that  I  dislike  those  ladies, 
only  because  I  have  never  seen  them ;  all  he 
desires  is  that  I  should  see  them,  nothing 
more.  Cannot  I  grant  him  this  satisfaction  ? 
Besides,  this  autumn  weather  is  fair  and  mild ; 
I  get  free  from  the  counting-room  for  a  week, 
and  have  a  pleasant  time  of  it." 

"And  you  will  forget  me,"  said  the  dear 
girl  reproachfully. 

"My  heart  and  my  thoughts  are  with  you 
always,"  I  said  in  a  soothing  tone,  "  no  matter 
how  far  away  fate  bears  me." 

When  Wilhelmine  saw  that  I  was  resolved  to 
comply  with  my  uncle's  wishes,  and  start  the 

next  day  for  W ,  where  the  rioh  Counsellor 

Junghauel  with  his  three  fair  daughters  re- 
sided, she  resigned  herself  to  the  inevitable, 
lis 


I  was  obliged,  however,  to  promise  over  and 
over  again  that  nothing  should  shake  my  fidelity. 
With  all  possible  solemnity,  and  my  right  hand 
raised  on  high,  I  swore,  in  the  light  of  the 
evening  sky,  where  f only  a  few  stars  were 
visible,  to  be  true  to  her.  Then  followed  a 
long  embrace,  an  endless  kiss,  and  the  parting 
went  off  more  happily  than  I  had  expected. 

The  next  morning  I  set  out  in  a  one-horse 
vehicle  for  the  beautiful  country.  But  first  I 
had  a  grand  audience  with  my  honoured  uncle. 
"  Ton  will  not  regret  this  trip,  Frank,"  said 
he;  "the  maidens  are  beautiful,  Intelligent, 
and  well  read.  Tou  will  find  there  no  silly 
little  geese,  such  as  are  gadding  about  in  our 
streets.  You  may  take  all  your  learning  with 
you.  And  remember  too,  they  will  have  each 
her  thirty  thousand  dollars ;  just  take  care  • 
and  bring  me  home  a  nice  little  golden  daughter- 
in-law,  and  I  will  take  you  into  the  firm.  In  a 
year  or  two  I  shall  retire,  and  you  are  a  made 
man,  and  may  sit  snug  and  laugh  at  all  the 
world.  My  tried  old  friend,  the  Counsellor, 
has  set  his  heart  too  on  this  connexion.  Every 
wooer  is  not  so  highly  favoured.  I  had  to  run 
my  legs  off  to  get  my  wife.  The  old  people 
were  opposed  to  it,  and  spit  fire  and  flames. 
Fortune  lies  right  before  you, — seise  it  at  once." 

"Seise  it  at  once,"  said  I  to  myself,  as  I 
retired ;  "  that  is  soon  said,  but  my  hands  are 
tied,  good  uncle,  and  so  is  my  heart  too ;  and 
even  if  it  were  not  so,  I  could  not  consent  to 
make  my  fortune  in  this  way.  These  forced 
marriage  ties,  woven  by  a  third  #iand,  I  hate 
them ;  it  is  a  desecration  of  that  union  which 
should  be  formed  only  by  loving  hearts.    As  I 

am  determined  to  go  to  W ,  and  please  my 

uncle  so  far,  I  will  just  amuse  myself  with  this 
bridal  review.  So  much  I  owe  to  my  bene- 
factor, to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  everything. 
I  am  not  forced  to  marry  one  of  the  damsels ; 
I  will  merely  look  at  them — that  will  not  cost 
anything." 

In  these  soliloquies,  my  little  carriage  rolled 
along  the  road.  It  was  a  lovely  forenoon  in 
autumn ;  the  sun  shone  on  the  hills,  on  which 
the  vintage  was  just  beginning.  The  most 
fertile  landscape  flew  past  me ;  the  boughs  of 
the  fruit  trees  were  bent  heavily  to  the  earth. 
From  tree  to  tree,  planted  on  both  sides  of  the 
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road,  the  busy  spiders  had  daring  the  night 
woyen  their  silken  webs,  on  which  the  dew- 
drops  glanced  like  diamonds. 

"lama  little  curious  about  these  daughters 
of  the  Counsellor,"  I  continued  in  my  soliloquy ; 
«« my  uncle  seemed  at  a  loss  for  words  in  praising 
their  beauty ;  but  I  don't  exactly  understand 
how  they  have  remained  so  long  unengaged  if 
they  are  such  miracles.  I  suppose  my  good 
uncle  has  been  somewhat  blinded  by  the  hard 
dollars,  as  is  often  the  case  with  these  ^  old 
speculating  men  of  business. " 

I  had  set  my  heart  upon  meeting  with  some 
little  adventures  on  the  way ;  but  here  I  was 
disappointed.  The  journey  passed  off  without 
incident  All  the  more  numerous  were  the 
adventures  that  were  to  befall  me  when  I 
reached  my  destination. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  on  the  next  forenoon  when 
I  reached  the  large  and  handsome  estate  of  the 
rich  Counsellor.  The  morning  was  so  beau- 
tiful, the  country  so  delightful,  that  I  resolved 
to  leave  my  horse  at  a  little  inn  about  a  quarter 

of  a  league  from  W ,  and  pursue  the  rest 

of  the  way  on  foot. 

Having  paid  due  attention  to  my  toilette,  I 
put  my  resolve  into  execution,  and  tripped 
along  the  nice  footwalk  like  a  young  god. 

Soon  the  stately  buildings  of  the  Counsel- 
lor's estate  rose  before  me.  I  had  only  a 
little  birchen  grove  to  pass  through  before 
reaching  the  ample  garden  that  adjoined  the 
mansion. 

I  looked  round  in  all  directions,  hoping  to 
descry  perchance  one  of  the  Graces  whom  I 
was  to  take  for  a  wife,  but  in  vain.  In  a  field 
to  the  right  a  couple  of  women,  peasants,  were 
at  work.  I  was  just  entering  the  grove  when 
a  slender  female  figure,  clad  in  a  graceful 
hunting-dress,  with  a  fowling-piece  in  her 
hand,  emerged  from  the  green  shade.  She 
paused,  and  leaning  on  her  gun  seemed  to 
survey  the  landscape  with  delight 

"If  that  is  one  of  Junghauel's  daughters," 
thought  I,  "  my  uncle  was  not  so  much  out  of 
the  way ;  she  is  certainly  very  beautiful." 

As  I  did  not  wish  to  disturb  the  lovely 
vision,  I  passed  on  as  if  I  had  not  observed 
her;  but  I  had  scarcely  proceeded  a  few 
steps,  when  a  clear,  woman's  voice  called  out, 
"  Halt !"  "  That  can't  possibly  be  meant  for 
me,"  I  thought,  and  continued  on  my  way. 
Suddenly  I  heard  a  click,  there  was  a  crack- 
Hng  among  the  leaves,  and  a  ball  whistled 
just  over  my  head. 

I  stopped  instantly  of  course. 

"The  woman  must  be  crazy,"  thought  I, 
and  oast  a  shy  glance  at  the  desperate  shooter. 
She  came  slowly  towards  me.  I  was  impressed 
in  an  increasing  degree  with  her  extraordinary 


beauty.  A  figure  which  the  ornamented  hunt- 
ing-dress set  off  to  the  greatest  advantage,  with 
blonde  locks  waving  in  rich  fulness  round  her 
blooming  countenance. 

"What  avails  all  this  beauty,"  said  I  to 
myself,  "  if  the  mind  is  astray  ?" 

The  huntress  had  now  come  within  fifty  feet 
of  me. 

"  Who  told  yon  to  go  on,"  she  demanded  in 
a  tone  authoritative  yet#musical,  "when  I  bid 
you  halt?" 

"  My  gracious "  stammered  I,  quite  be- 
wildered by  the  angry  beauty. 

"I  am  not  gracious,"  she  quickly  inter- 
rupted, "  only  God  is  gracious.  What  do  you 
stop  for  now  ?" 

"If  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  ball  flew  over  my 
head " 

"Are  you  afraid  of  balls?" 

"  Well,  of " 

"Fy !  a  man  ought  not  to  be  afraid." 

"  But  accidents  may  happen." 

"At  no  accident  should  a  man  show  fear, 
and  least  of  all,  of  a  lady.  You  were  afraid, 
I  suppose,  that  I  should  hurt  you  ?" 

"  The  lead  whistled  near  enough." 

"How?  Do  you  think  I  sought  your  poor 
life  ?    Do  you  take  me  for  a  murderess  ?" 

"  By  no  means,  my  lady." 

"  Do  you  question  then  my  skill  in  shoot- 
ing?" 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  Well  then,  you  shall  know  my  skill.  Over 
your  head  hangs  an  apple.  Take  it  in  the  palm 
of  your  hand,  and  stretch  your  arm  out ;  I'll 
shoot  the  apple  off.  Will  you  wager  any- 
thing ?" 

"  I  don't  like  betting  of  this  sort" 

"  Afraid  again  ?" 

"  Man  has  his  weak  hours." 

"  Coward !"  scornfully  exclaimed  the  terrible 
creature,  instantly  taking  aim  again  directly 
over  my  head.    Click  went  the  cook. 

"  Are  you  mad !"  I  cried,  horror-struck ;  at 
the  same  moment  there  was  a  flash,  and  again 
the  leaves  crackled.  I  thought  I  should  have 
fallen  to  the  earth  in  my  terror ;  the  monster 
must  certainly  have  hit  my  hat. 

"Take  your  hat  off!" 

Mechanically  I  obeyed.  The  extraordinary 
huntress  had  shot  a  leaf  off  of  it.  I  trembled 
in  every  limb. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?"  she  asked. 

Not  to  enrage  the  frightful  maiden  anew,  1 
answered  as  politely  as  possible,  "To  visit 
Counsellor  Junghauel." 

"  Then  take  care  of  the  Counsellor's  daugh- 
ters," said  she  with  a  laugh,  and  vanished  in 
the  wood. 

I  gave  wings  to  my  feet,  in  order  to  get  out 
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of  t#e  vicinity  of  this  strange  being  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

"The  deuce!"  thought  I;  "have  I  got  into 
Turkey  and  the  Middle  Ages,  where  they  shoot 
at  people  merely  to  while  away  the  time? 
Who  is  this  dangerous  woman?  A  spectre 
that  frightens  people,  or  a  liying  being,  with 
flesh  and  blood  ?  I  guess  the  former.  Would 
a  human  maiden  practise  her  skill  and  criminal 
rashness,  by  making  a  mark  of  the  head  of  a 
quiet  traveller  ?  Beautiful,  it  is  true,  divinely 
beautiful;  but  Heaven  keep  me  from  suoh 
beauty,  which  is  all  ready,  will  ye,  nill  ye,  to 
blow  one's  brains  out  No,  commend  me  to 
my  Minna,  even  if  she  is  not  quite  as  beautiful 
as  this  second  William  Tell. 

"  Said  this  witch,  or  wood-spirit,  or  what- 
ever she  was — said  she  not,"  continued  I,  in 
my  soliloquy,  "  that  I  must  take  oare  of  the 
Counsellor's  daughters  ?    If  she  is  one  of  those 

dangerous  beauties,  the  sooner  I  leave  W 

behind  me,  the  better.  I  cannot  believe  that 
this  wood-witch  is  a  Miss  Junghauel.  Impos- 
sible !  only  a  spirit,  a  wicked  fairy,  could  be- 
have so." 

Although  I  kept  my  eyes  about  me,  the  fear- 
ful apparition  did  not  again  appear ;  and  I  got 
out  of  the  grove  without  harm.  One  ought 
never  to  be  presumptuous.  I  had  longed  for 
some  interesting  adventure,  and  had  been  vexed 
that  my  journey  had  passed  off  so  prosaically. 
I  had  nothing  now,  forsooth,  to  complain  of.  A 
more  romantic  adventure  could  hardly  well  be. 
Alas !  I  was  to  be  punished  still  worse  for  my 
presumption.  One  sins  against  his  fate  when 
he  murmurs  at  it. 

Still  greatly  discomposed,  I  passed  along  the 
wall  which  surrounded  the  beautiful  garden  of 
the  Counsellor.  I  entered  a  spacious  court- 
yard, and  inquired  of  some  labourers  after  the 
gentleman  of  the  house. 

"Peter!"  cried  one  of  the  workmen  to  a 
little  boy,  "  lead  the  gentleman  to  your  mat- 
ter." 

Peter  ran  forward ;  I  followed,  and  soon  found 
myself  in  the  presence  of  the  Counsellor,  who 
seemed  to  me  as  hale  and  hearty  as  when  I 
had  seen  him  years  before  at  my  uncle's.  He 
recognised  and  saluted  me  with  great  cor- 
diality. 

"Right  welcome  to  W ,"  he  cried;  "I 

have  long  hoped  to  see  you,  and  have  written 
repeatedly  to  your  uncle  to  express  that  hope." 

I  bowed  respectfully. 

"  Make  yourself  at  home,"  he  resumed ;  "  I 
will  have  you  shown  to  your  room.  But  first 
let  us  break  a  bottle  of  genuine  Johannisberg 
together." 

The  man  pleased  me.  A  servant  appeared 
at  his  summons,  with  wine  and  refreshments. 
We  took  our  seats.    From  the  window,  near 


which  we  sate,  a  delightful  prospect  was  pre- 
sented. 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  began  my  worthy  host,  "  that, 
just  at  the  moment  of  your  arrival,  my  daugh- 
ters should  all  be  absent.  I  should  be  happy 
to  present  you  to  them.  I  trust  they  will 
return  by  the  afternoon." 

"  I  suppose  they  are  out,  visiting,"  said  L 

"No,"  replied  Junghauel,  "they  are  out 
upon  business." 

"Business!"  thought  I;  "what  business) 
can  young  ladies  have  ?" 

"  However,"  resumed  the  Counsellor,  "  that 
you  may  have  some  acquaintance  with  my 
family,  at  least  in  appearance,  please  to  step 
into  the  next  room,  where  their  portraits 
hang." 

t  followed  him.  But  how  was  it  with  me, 
when  from  the  richly  gilt  frames,  the  three 
Graces  of  Greece  seemed  to  smile  down  upon 
me,  so  beautiful  were  the  portraits !  But  at 
the  same  instant,  what  horror  seised  me  as  I 
saw  that  one  of  the  Graces  was  no  other  than 
the  wood-witch,  spectre,  or  William  Tell,  who, 
a  little  hour  before,  had  almost  shot  my  head 
off. 

"  This  blonde  here,"  observed  Junghauel, 
"is  my  Louise,  the  eldest  of  the  daughterly 
trefoil,  a  really  wild  one  and  a  rover ;  a  fine 
lad  is  spoiled  in  her.  I  call  her  my  Nimrod, 
because  she  is  so  fond  of  hunting.  I  don't  ap- 
prove of  girls  having  such  tastes,  but  she  will 
outgrow  it ;  and  as  the  child  is  at  heart  a  real 
angel,  I  wink  at  her  knightly  exercises." 

"  Knightly  exercises  ?"  asked  L 

"Certainly,"  continued  the  good  papa; 
"  Louise  fishes,  rides,  shoots,  like  an  old  stu- 
dent ;  as  I  say,  a  fine  boy  is  spoiled  in  the 
girl." 

"As  to  the  young  lady's  shooting,"  said  I, 
"  I  believe  I  have  already,  this  very  morning, 
helped  her  to  some  proof  of  it.  She  shot  a 
leaf  off  my  hat." 

"Ah,  indeed!"  exclaimed  Junghauel  with 
surprise,  "you  have  already  made  her  ac- 
quaintance, then  ?" 

I  related  my  adventure. 

"  A  madcap !"  said  the  Counsellor,  with  a 
smile ;  "  I  recognise  her.  But  you  had  nothing 
to  fear ;  Louise  has  a  sure  eye." 

"  Allow  me  to  remark  that  such  manly  em- 
ployments hardly  seem  fitting  for  a  young 
lady." 

"  True,  true,"  confessed  the  doting  father ; 
"you  are  perfectly  right  I  preach  to  her 
daily — but  it  is  in  at  one  ear,  and  out  at  the 
other.  If  I  get  severe,  and  knit  my  brows,  the 
child  throws  herself  sobbing  on  my  neck,  pro- 
mises improvement  by  all  the  saints  in  the 
calendar,  and  does  not  leave  me  until  I  look 
pleasant  again.    Then  away  she  goes,  and  all 
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her  good  resolutions  are  forgotten ;  one  cannot 
resist  her — I  give  it  up." 

We  passed  now  to  the  portrait  of  the  second 
daughter,  Emilie,  by  name,  as  beautiful  a  bru- 
nette as  I  erer  set  my  eyes  on, — high,  com- 
manding beauty ;  but  here,  in  the  lineaments 
of  the  countenance,  a  certain  manly  resolution 
was  discernible.  I  stood  with  delight  before 
the  picture,  and  could  not  tear  myself  away. 
The  Counsellor  observed  with  evident  pleasure 
the  interest  I  took  in  the  picture,  and  re- 
marked, 

"  That  is  my  DiefFenbach  !"* 

"  DiefFenbach  ?"  I  asked,  with  surprise. 

"  DiefFenbach,"  he  repeated  with  a  smile. 
«  Emilie  is  the  most  skilful  surgeon  and  ope- 
rator in  the  whole  country  round.  At  this  very 
time,  she  has  gone  to  amputate  the  arm  of  a 
poor  fellow — it  was  the  only  way  of  saving  his 
life." 

*'  A  very  elevated  calling,"  I  observed,  al- 
though it  seemed  to  me  hardly  the  thing  for  a 
charming  young  lady. 

We  turned  to  the  third  portrait,  which  smiled 
down  upon  the  spectator  no  less  charmingly 
than -the  others.  Rich  dark  curls  waved  round 
the  blooming  features.  The  features  were 
softer  than  those  of  the  others,  and  spoke  more 
tenderly  to  the  heart. 

•'  I  hope,"  thought  I,  "  that  this  lady  does 
not  share  in  the  pursuits  of  Nirarod  and  Dief- 
fenbach ;  she  looks  more  gentle  and  feminine." 

14  That  is  my  Oken,  "J  said  the  Counsellor. 

"  What !     The  naturalist  ?" 

"Just  so,"  continued  my  cicerone;  "this, 
my  youngest  daughter,  bears  the  name  of  Er- 
nestine ;  but  I  call  her  my  Oken.  The  maiden 
is  as  conversant  with  Natural  History,  as  a 
professor.  Nothing  is  dearer  to  her  than  the 
study  of  Nature,  although  it  has  its  disagreea- 
bles." 

"  Disagreeables  ?" 

"  Ay ;  you  see,  my  young  friend,  the  maiden 
brings  home  to  me,  from  her  wanderings  over 
hill  and  valley,  woods  and  fields,  so  many  ugly 
creatures,  that  I  have  sometimes  nearly  lost  all 
patience.  There's  such  a  crawling  and  jump- 
ing and  twisting  of  snakes,  lizards,  and  toads. 
Ernestine  is,  besides,  a  great  friend  of  spiders, 
of  which  she  has  a  very  valuable  collection. 
If  you  could  only  procure  for  her  a  specimen 
of  the  American  tarantula,  you  would  be 
exalted  to  the  very  heavens." 

I  shuddered. 

"  Yes,  you  should  see  Oken's  boudoir,"  re- 
sumed the  happy  father;  "you  would  not  sup- 
pose yourself  in  a  young  lady's  chamber,  but 
in  a  museum  of  natural  curiosities." 


*  The  name  of  the  celebrated  German  enrgeon. 
f  The  name  of  the  oelebTated  natoralift 
tol.  vm.  9 


"But,"  I  exclaimed  in  utter  amazement, 
"how  came  your  fair  daughters,  sir,  to  take 
up  such  strange  pursuits,  so  abhorrent,  one 
would  think,  to  their  very  nature  ?" 

"I  will  tell  you,  my  young  friend,"  said 
Junghauel.  "  The  fact  is,  the  girls  early  lost 
their  mother,  a  fine  woman,  whose  portrait 
also  you  may  see  hanging  there.  I  could  not 
attend  to  their  education ;  I  thought  I  had 
done  my  best  when  I  procured  for  them  a 
master,  who  was  most  highly  recommended 
to  me,  and  who  brought  them  up  like  boys. 
Their  only  companion  was  my  son  Bernhardt 
who  was  unhappily  drowned  at  the  High  School, 
where  he  was  studying  medicine.  From  him 
his  sisters  have  learned  and  inherited  their 
respective  pursuits ;  Louise  her  fishing,  riding, 
and  shooting,  Emilie  her  surgery,  and  Ernes- 
tine her  natural  science.  However,  I  live  in 
the  hope,  that  when  my  daughters  have  found 
husbands  to  their  hearts  these  strange  passions 
will  die  away.  Housekeeping  will  leave  them 
little  time  for  hunting,  amputations,  or  scien- 
tific inquiries.  I  admit  I  ought  to  have  endea- 
voured to  correct  the  evil  earlier,  but  the  thing 
is  done  and  can't  be  helped ;  we  will  hope  for 
the  best" 

The  more  I  thought  over  these  singular 
qualities  of  this  beautiful  trefoil,  the  more  was 
I  pleased  with  their  pursuits,  as  these  would 
justify  me  in  declining  to  accede  to  the  wishes 
of  my  uncle.  I  could  not  possibly  think  of  a 
Nimrod,  a  DiefFenbach,  or  an  Oken  for  a  wife ; 
no  reasonable  man  could  fail  to  see  that.  What 
availed  all  the  gold  and  all  the  beauty !  But 
still  I  was  very  curious  to  make  the  acquain- 
tance of  the  two  younger  sisters ; — they  must 
be  most  lovely  maidens.  I  did  not  care  much 
about  Nimrod.  The  fright  of  the  morning 
still  lingered  in  my  limbs;  I  could  not  feel 
comfortable  in  the  vicinity  of  the  huntress. 
The  desperate  creature  could  at  any  moment 
shoot  away  my  food  from  my  lips,  a  pinch  of 
snuff  from  my  nose.  There  is  no  trifling  with 
firearms — that  1  knew  by  experience. 

After  passing  in  review  the  family  picture 
gallery,  I  returned  with  the  Counsellor  to  the 
breakfast-room.  We  were  scarcely  seated, 
when  the  barking  of  dogs  was  heard,  and 
Louise,  upon  a  snow-white  pony,  sprang  into 
the  ocfert-yard.  One  oould  not  wish  a  more 
charming  sight  than  this  bold,  handsome  rider, 
in  her  rich  hunting-dress.  Every  movement 
was  full  of  grace ;  and  yet  I  oould  not  sup- 
press a  certain  dread  at  the  sight  of  the 
strange  maiden. 

After  Louise  had  ridden  up  and  down  several 
times,  she  leaped  out  of  the  saddle  and  has- 
tened towards  the  front  door. 

"  Now  you  will  see  the  madcap  a  little 
nearer,"  said  her  father,  who  had  been  watch- 
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ing  her,  not  without  evident  delight,  from  the 
window. 

As  he  prophesied  so  it  happened ;  the  door 
was  flung  open  and  Louise  rushed  in,  and 
without  regarding  my  presence  in  the  least, 
flew  to  her  father  and  threw  her  arms  around 
his  neck. 

"You  wild  girl!"  exclaimed  he,  with  diffi- 
culty disguising  his  delight  under  a  tone  of 
severity,  "  do  you  not  see  who  is  present, — a 
very  dear  friend  of  mine  ?" 

The  beauty,  still  glowing  with  the  exercise 
of  her  ride,  drew  up  her  lovely  form,  and 
measured  me  with  a  look  in  which  no  friendly 
weloome  was  visible.  A  slight  expression  of 
scorn  appeared  round  her  beautiful  mouth. 

"If  I  do  not  err,"  said  she  coldly,  "I  have 
already  made  the  acquaintance  of  this  gentle- 
man." 

"I  was  so  happy,"  I  replied  with  a  bow, 
"  as  to  serve  you  for  a  target" 

"  I  could  wish  that  you  would  behave  more 
becomingly,"  said  her  father  reprovingly; 
"  but  you  are  incorrigible,  Louise." 

"Tattling  already!"  said  the  maiden  in  a 
tone  which  sounded  sufficiently  contemptuous. 
Turning  then  to  her  father — "Only  think, 
father,"  she  added  with  a  laugh,  "  the  young 
gentleman  thought  I  had  a  design  upon  his 
life!" 

"  When  you  speak  again,"  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman with  some  sternness,  "  I  request  that 
you  pay  to  a  guest,  whom  I  esteem,  due 
respeot." 

Louise  answered  not,  but  turned  angrily  to 
the  window,  where  she  stood  fanning  herself. 
After  some  moments  she  stepped  quickly  up 
to  me. 

"  Are  you  practised  in  pistol  shooting  ?" 

"  8ome  years  ago,"  I  confessed,  "  I  used  to 
shoot  with  an  old  pistol  at  a  mark  in  our 
shooting-lodge." 

"  Well  then,"  said  she  quickly,  "  come  with 
me  to  my  shooting-stand ;  we  will  shoot  for  a 
wager." 

"  But,  my  daughter,"  interposed  her  father, 
"let  our  guest  rest  to-day;  to-morrow,  or  the 
day  after,  you  can  shoot  to  your  heart's  con- 
tent." 

"But  you  are  not  tired?"  she  asked,  burning 
to  me. 

However  I  may  have  felt  I  had  to  disclaim 
any  fatigue. 

"  But,"  I  objected,  "  I  shall  be  thrown  quite 
into  the  shade  by  your  skill." 

"  No  matter  for  that,"  she  replied,  and  drew 
me  away  almost  against  my  will. 

"But  it  will  soon  be  dinner  timet"  cried 
her  father  after  us. 

"You  have  only  just  breakfasted,"  replied 


the  eager  shooter,  "who  would  be  so  unreason- 
able!" 

I  soon  found  myself  with  the  beautiful  blonde 
at  the  shooting-ground  she  had  had  prepared 
for  herself.  The  maiden  was  so  expert  at  fire- 
arms that  I  was  but  a  Hans  Taps  in  com- 
parison. I  had  not  touched  a  pistol  for  five 
years. 

The  shooting  at  a  mark  commenced.  As  I 
foresaw  I  was  completely  distanced.  I  thought 
myself  lucky  if  I  only  hit  the  mark,  which  was 
the  siie  of  a  plate,  while  Louise's  ball  regularly 
hit  the  black. 

The  maiden,  however,  soon  grew  tired  of 
shooting  at  an  immovable  objeot;  she  shot  at 
birds,  at  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  At  last  her 
recklessness  reached  the  highest  point,— she 
produced  a  card. 

"  Hold  this  card  up  1"  said  she. 

I  felt  rather  uncomfortable.  "For  what 
purpose,  my  lady  ?" 

"I  will  shoot  the  centre  out  of  it!  Ton 
need  not  be  particular  to  hold  it  very  stilL" 

"  But,  my  lady,  just  consider!" 

"  Attention !  I  am  going  to  fire !" 

I  flung  the  card  from  me. 

"You  do  wrong!"  I  exclaimed;  "I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  of  your  skill— on  the  con- 
trary  " 

Louise  stood  before  me  with  the  levelled 
pistol,  like  an  angel  of  judgment. 

"  Will  you  instantly  take  up  the  card  and 
hold  it  out  for  a  mark  T  or  I  shall  singe  one  of 
your  whiskers  with  the  ball." 

"  I  conjure  you,  have  done  with  your  dan- 
gerous jests." 

"I  am  not  in  jest,"  she  replied  with  cool 
composure,  and  aimed  directly  over  my  head. 
Hearing  and  sight  went  from  me.  I  dodged 
down,  caught  up  the  card,  and  held  it  out  as 
far  as  possible.  I  felt  that  I  trembled,  but 
I  had  rather  lose  my  arm  than  my  head. 

Crack  went  the  pistol ;  involuntarily  my  hand 
twitched.     Louise  came  springing  towards  me. 

The  madcap  girl  hid  really  shot  through 
the  centre ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  this  sMll,  I  was 
greatly  disturbed. 

"  My  lady,"  said  I,  "  to  confess  the  truth,  I 
do  not  like  jests  of  this  sort" 

"It's  all  one  to  me!"  she  answered  with  a 
laugh,  "  I  like  them." 

"  Will  you  give  me  my  revenge  and  hold  the 
oard  for  me  ?" 

"Why  not?"  she  replied,  "so  soon  as  you 
have  attained  to  equal  skill." 

"And  if  I  were  a  second  William  Tell  I 
would  not  aim  at  a  fellow-being ;  it  is  down- 
right wioked." 

"You  are  a  coward!"  she  said  contemp- 
tuously, and  skipped  away,  leaving  me  very 
impolitely  to  my  own  meditations. 
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"To  have  such  *  creature  for  a  wife!" 
thought  I,  "a  great  comfort  that  would  be; 
one  would  not  be  sure  of  his  life  for  an  hour! 
No,  though  she  were  seated  in  gold  up  to  her 
ears,  I  would  have  none  of  her ;— good  Minna, 
although  you  are  not  as  beautiful,  you  have 
nothing  to  fear." 

"I  see  very  plainly,"  I  thought,  as  I  re- 
turned to  the  house,  "  that  I  shall  not  stay 
here  long." 

The  old  gentleman  came  towards  me.  He 
appeared  to  perceive  my  annoyance. 

"Nimrod,"  said  he,  "has  put  you  into  a 
little  fright  again." 

"  Sure  enough,"  I  replied,  a  good  deal  dis- 
turbed, "  the  young  lady  is  no  doubt  an  excel- 
lent shot,  but  I  am  not  fond  of  such  military 
exercises." 

"You  have  not  the  slightest  reason  for 
fear." 

"The  deuce  I  haven't!"  thought  I,  and 
replied:  "No  one  can  have  the  direction  of 
the  deadly  lead  completely  in  his  power;  a 
quicker  movement  of  the  pulse,  the  tickling  of 
a  fly,  may  give  a  turn  to  the  musket  not  in- 
tended." 

The  Counsellor  appeared  to  assent  to  the 
truth  of  my  words.  He  made  no  reply,  but 
turned  the  conversation. 

We  walked  through  the  garden,  and  paused 
before  a  gigantic  sun-flower,  which  arrested 
our  attention. 

"I  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  so 
large  a  flower  of  the  kind  as  this,"  I  re- 
marked. The  Counsellor  thought  that  still 
more  beautiful  ones  were  to  be  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  garden. 

While  we  stood  looking  at  the  flower  a  shot 
was  heard,  and  a  ball  whistled  by  us  within  a 
couple  of  feet,  and  the  flower  fell  as  if  cut  off 
from  its  stem  by  a  knife. 

The  Counsellor  himself  was  now  really  irri- 
tated. 

"Ton  are  right,"  said  he,  "the  girl  goes 
quite  too  far!"  and  turning  to  Louise,  whose 
angel  face  appeared  among  the  shrubbery, 
he  commanded  her  to  put  away  the  fowling- 
piece,  and  not  touch  it  again  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours. 

Nimrod  vanished. 

"  I  hope,"  said  her  father  as  we  approached 
the  house,  "that  my  Emilie  will  efface  the 
unfavourable  impression  made  by  her  sister 
by  her  certainly  very  rough  humour.  She  is 
quite  the  opposite,  and  while  the  other  frightens 
everybody  with  her  shooting,  Emilie  is,  through 
her  more  useful  art,  the  benefactor  of  the 
suffering." 

We  reached  the  room  where  the  dinner  was 
served  in  the  most  elegant  fashion.  There 
were  live  covers,  for  Junghauel,  his  three 


daughters,  and  my  humble  self.  A  servant 
entered  and  inquired  whether  we  were  ready 
for  dinner. 

"  Have  Emilie  and  Ernestine  returned  ?" 
inquired  their  father. 

"Not  yet" 

"And  Louise?" 

"  Miss  has  just  ridden  away." 

"  Well  then,"  replied  the  Counsellor,  without 
further  expressing  his  dissatisfaction,  "we  two 
will  dine  alone." 

"I  don't  understand,"  said  he,  after  we 
were  seated,  "  what  the  madcap  would  be  at. 
I  have  never  seen  her  quite  so  wild  as  to- 
day." 

The  absence  of  Nimrod  was  by  no  means 
disagreeable  to  me.  Had  she  been  there  I 
don't  think  I  could  have  eaten  a  morsel ; — she 
would  certainly  have  brought  a  couple  of  pistols 
with  her  to  the  table. 

The  dinner  was  most  excellent  The  terror 
which  the  shooting  maiden  had  thrown  me 
into  left  me  particularly  hungry.  I  was  just 
on  the  point  of  setting  to  when  the  door  opened, 
and  the  dark-haired  Emilie  entered. 

The  portrait  had  not  lied.  The  maiden  was, 
if  possible,  still  more  charming  than  Louise. 
I  was  as  one  enchanted  before  ihe  angelic 
apparition.  I  recovered  myself,  and  bowed 
with  the  greatest  respect;  but  Emilie,  like 
Louise  in  the  forenoon,  paid  no  attention  to 
my  compliments,  but  hastened  to  her  father 
and  embraced  him  heartily. 

"  Succeeded  excellently !"  she  cried.  "  I  am 
quite  happy  the  worthy  Arnold  is  saved.  Just 
look,  the  arm  was  already  beginning  to  mor- 
tify." 

And  with  this  she  took  the  amputated  limb 
out  of  a  cloth,  and  showed  it  to  her  father. 

I,  who  have  always  had  the  utmost  aversion 
for  surgical  experiments,  was  perfectly  horror- 
struck  at  sight  of  the  arm.  It  was  all  over 
with  my  appetite. 

"But,  my  child,"  said  the  Counsellor,  "we 
are  eating  our  dinner ;  how  can  you  bring  such 
a  thing  before  us?" 

"  Naturalia  non  sunt  turpia"  coolly  answered 
the  female  surgeon.  "  How  can  art  and  science 
disturb  your  appetite  ?" 

"If  you  forget  me,"  said  her  father,  "you 
owe  some  regard  to  our  guest  Mr.  Frank 
Steinman,"  he  added,  introducing  me,  "the 
nephew  of  my  worthy  friend,  of  whom  I  have 
often  spoken  to  you." 

At  these  words  Dieffenbach  cast  upon  me 
not  the  most  friendly  looks  in  the  world. 

"  If  I  had  known,"  coolly  spoke  the  beau, 
tiful  mouth,  "that  the  gentleman  would  be 
horrified  at  an  amputated  limb,  and  could  not 
bear  the  sight  of  blood,  I  should  certainly  have 
spared  him  this  result  of  my  successful  opera 
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tion;  bat  I  supposed  he  was  an  educated, 
scientific  man." 

Mademoiselle  Emilie  now  became  to  me  as 
intolerable  as  her  highness,  her  mademoiselle 
sister.  Her  father  chid  her,  bat  his  words 
were  as  wind;  Dieffenbach  troubled  herself 
not  in  the  least  at  the  paternal  reproof;  she 
was  altogether  too  much  occupied  with  her 
amputation,  and  she  was  just  upon  the  point, 
while  she  again  held  out  the  arm,  to  make 
certain  anatomical  principles  intelligible,  when 
her  father  lost  all  patience. 

"  Take  the  horrible  thing  away !"  he  cried 
in  a  rage.  Emilie  carefully  wrapped  up  her 
arm  again  in  the  linen  cloth  and  vanished. 

"  I  cannot  conceive,1'  said  he  with  vexation, 
"what  has  got  into  the  girl  to-day;  she  is  not 
always  so  urgent  with  her  surgical  knowledge. 
The  success  of  her  operation  must  have  turned 
her  head.  But  now  let  us  set  to,  and  go  on 
with  our  dinner.    The  foolish  maiden !" 

I  was  not  in  condition  to  swallow  a  crumb. 
The  horrible  sight  of  the  bleeding  arm  had 
driven  away  my  appetite  for  a  good  week  to 
come. 

After  a  few  moments  Emilie  returned  and 
took  her  seat  at  the  table. 

"  Set  to,  my  friend,"  said  her  father  to  me 
encouragingly,  as  he  observed  that  I  played 
with  my  fork  without  putting  it  to  my  mouth. 
As  I  did  not  wish  it  to  appear  that  the 
amputated  limb  had  frightened  away  my  appe- 
tite, I  drew  out  my  handkerchief  and  held  it 
before  my  mouth. 

"  Is  anything  the  matter?"  asked  the  Coun- 
sellor anxiously,  and  Dieffenbach  looked  inqui- 
ringly at  me. 

"  My  bad  tooth  begins  to  twinge,"  said  I. 
"Do  you  suffer  from  a  bad  tooth?"  asked 
Emilie  hastily. 
One  lie  begets  another.     I  answered : 
"  Yes  indeed,  if  an  atom  gets  into  it,  it  gives 
me  most  horrible  pain." 

44 It  must  come  out!"  said  the  female  sur- 
geon with  decision,  and  sprang  up  and  has- 
tened to  her  surgeon's  case. 

I  was  terrified.  My  two-and-thirty  teeth 
rejoiced  in  the  most  perfect  soundness. 

"I  beg,  my  lady,"  said  I  hastily,  "do  not 
trouble  yourself;  the  pain  is  already  beginning 
to  abate." 

44  The  grinder  must  come  out,"  said  Emilie 
with  passionate  earnestness;  "a  bad  tooth  is 
like  a  bad  conscience— it  never  rests,  although 
it  may  be  still  for  a  moment  You  cannot  be 
secure  from  pain  an  hour." 

"  I  thank  you  very  sincerely,"  said  I  depre- 
catingly,  as  I  observed  with  horror  how  the 
desperate  maiden  drew  out  from  the  case  a 
frightful  pair  of  pincers. 


"At  least  you  will  permit  me  to  examine, 
your  teeth." 

44  Oh,"  thought  I,  "if  I  once  open  my  mouth 
this  furious  creature  will  have  my  whole  jaw 
out." 

I  bit  my  teeth  as  firmly  as  possible  together, 
and  murmured  a  multitude  of  excuses,  which 
sufficiently  betrayed  my  dread  of  dental  ope- 
rations. 

Dieffenbach,  who  did  not  appear  to  listen  to 
my  protestations,  drew  a  chair  to  the  window, 
commanded  a  servant  to  bring  water,  and 
then,  with  a  sweet  smile,  invited  me  to  take 
my  seat. 

"Satan  himself,"  thought  I,  "must  have 
led  me  into  this  house."  I  declared  again  and 
again  that  I  could  by  no  means  consent  to  the 
operation;  I  solemnly  protested  that  it  was 
altogether  against  my  principles. 

"I  will  not  do  you  the  slightest  harm," 
replied  Emilie,  "but  dentistry  is  one  of  my 
most  favourite  studies.  You  will  at  least 
permit  me  just  to  examine  your  teeth." 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  objected.  I  was  in 
danger  of  showing  myself  a  rank  coward.  I 
did  not  like  that  I  refused  indeed,  appa- 
rently out  of  mere  politeness,  to  accede  to 
Emilie' a  request;  but  all  was  of  no  avail — I 
had  to  take  my  place  in  the  chair  and  open 
my  mouth. 

To  my  terror  the  Counsellor  left  the  room, 
and  I  found  myself  wholly  in  the  power  of  the 
monster. 

Emilie  took  another  instrument  out  of  the 
case,  and  scratched  and  scraped  at  my  poor 
teeth,  which  was  by  no  means  the  most  agree- 
able sensation.  However,  I  suppressed  my 
pain  and  kept  still.  Then  came  another  in- 
strument, and  then  there  was  a  new  scratching 
and  scraping.     I  suffered  like  a  very  Job. 

"  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  clear  your 
mouth,"  said  the  operator,  handing  me  a  glass 
of  water.  I  did  so,  and  saw  with  horror  that 
I  spat  blood. 

44  Nothing  is  more  injurious,"  said  Emilie, 
44  than  for  the  gums  to  grow  over  the  teeth, — 
I  have  corrected  that  evil." 

44 So!"  sighed  I,  and  hoped  the  operation 
was  over;  but  no,  Emilie  produced  a  third 
instrument,  still  more  frightful  than  the  last 

44 1  will  not  trouble  you  any  more,"  said  I, 
and  shut  my  teeth  closely  together. 

44  Just  one  moment !"  entreated  the  desperate 
dentist, — the  murderous  pincers  were  in  my 
mouth,  and  in  an  instant  seised  a  tooth.  A 
perfect  transport  of  horror  seized  me. 

"For  God's  sake!"  I  stammered,  "you  will 

not "  but  at  that  instant  I  thought  the 

baok  of  my  head  was  off ;  and  while  Emilie 
held  up  before  me  a  beautiful  three-pronged 
grinder,  she  observed  with  great  oooineds : 
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"  You  see  it  had  to  eome  oat— it  wis  already 
defective  and  would  have  injured  the  others, 
and  caused  you  great  suffering." 

I  was  more  dead  than  alive.  My  tongue 
was  involuntarily  in  the  frightful  hollow  left 
by  the  tooth. 

"Allow  me  now,"  continued  Emilie  with 
unaltered  composure,  "  to  restore  the  torn 
gum  to  its  place." 

"Ah,  Satan  take  you!"  I  was  about  to 
exclaim  in  a  freniy,  when  I  felt  the  soft 
finger  in  my  mouth,  putting  the  gums  in 
order. 

While  thus  employed,  "Ton  have  two  other 
back  teeth,"  she  remarked  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  "which  threaten  to  be  defective. 
If  you  please,  we  will  extract  them  also,  and 
avert  future  evil;  as  we  are  at  it,  we  had 
better  do  our  work  thoroughly."  She  re- 
sumed the  pincers,  but  I  actually  shrieked 
out,  and  jumped  out  of  the  chair  as  if  stung 
by  a  tarantula. 

"  As  you  please  I"  she  observed  smiling,  and 
carefully  put  up  her  instruments,  while  I  con- 
tinued to  spit  blood. 

Having  arranged  her  case,  Emilie  with  a 
polite  bow  retired,  and  I  was  left  to  amuse 
myself  with  reflections  upon  this  new,  unex- 
pected, and  most  extraordinary  adventure. 

"  It  must  be  confessed,"  thought  I,  boiling 
with  rage,  "  never  was  man  treated  so  before 
upon  a  bridal  excursion.  One  of  these  ladies 
almost  shoots  my  head  off,  another  pulls  me 
out  my  soundest  teeth !" 

I  regarded  with  silent  melancholy  the  beau- 
tiful tooth  with  its  grand  roots.  I  had  never 
had  the  slightest  reason  to  oomplain  of  it. 

The  sudden  cry  with  which  I  had  protested 
against  a  continuance  of  the  barbarous  opera- 
tion, had  no  doubt  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Counsellor.  He  came  hastily  in  and  inquired 
the  cause  of  my  apparent  distress. 

"Tour  lady  daughter,"  said  I,  not  in  the 
politest  tone,  "  has  been  pleased,  notwith- 
standing all  I  could  say,  to  deprive  me  of  a 
sound  tooth,  a  service  for  which  I  can  hardly 
thank  her." 

"  Sound  ?"  said  he  with  a  shake  of  the  head ; 
"lama  little  doubtful  on  that  point  Emilie, 
as  the  best  physicians  have  assured  me,  is 
very  skilful,  and  especially  in  dentistry." 

"I  have  learned  that,"  answered  I,  "al- 
though I  had  not  the  slightest  desire  to  test 
her  skill." 

"  Tou  should  be  thankful,"  said  Junghauel, 
in  a  tone  of  comfort ;  "  by  a  little  pain  you 
have  been  saved  much  suffering  hereafter. 
Tou  have  nothing  to  fear  from  my  daughter's 
sure  hand.  The  operation  is  happily  over. 
But,  my  friend,"  he  added,  "you  will  need 


rest ;  an  hour's  nap  can  do  no  harm.  U  you 
please,  I  will  accompany  you  to  your  room." 

I  was  delighted  at  the  idea  of  getting  clear 
for  a  while  of  my  tormentors. 

"  After  tea,"  said  the  Counsellor,  "  we  will 
take  a  little  walk  over  my  estate.  It  is  a  fine 
day." 

I  was  shown  a  comfortable  chamber,  beau- 
tifully furnished,  with  a  delightful  prospect 
from  the  windows. 

"  Here  you  may  find  amusement  too,"  said 
my  host,  pointing  to  a  richly  filled  book-case. 
"If  you  need  anything  you  need  only  ring." 

Wishing  me  a  refreshing  siesta,  the  Coun- 
sellor withdrew.  I  was  alone.  I  looked  out 
of  the  window  and  was  refreshed  by  the  beau- 
tiful prospect. 

"This  is  really  a  ©harming  residence," 
thought  I,  "if  it  were  not  for  these  girls  with 
their  devilish  pursuits.  The  old  man  is  much 
too  weak  against  these  furies.  That  Dieffen- 
bach  has  pulled  out  one  of  my  teeth,  so  that 
I  spit  blood  as  if  I  were  in  the  last  stage  of 
consumption,  he  really  seems  to  regard  as  a 
friendly  service ;  I  suppose  he  is  quite  delighted 
with  his  daughter  when  she  pulls  out  his  friends' 
teeth. 

"At  all  events  111  not  stay  here  long.  I 
will  see  Okon,  however,  and  fulfil  my  uncle's 
wishes  to  the  letter,  and  then  I'm  off.  If  I 
were  to  stay  here  much  longer,  I  believe 
Dieffenbaoh  would  have  my  legs  and  arms  off, 
unless  they  were  first  shot  away  by  Nimrod." 

During  these  cogitations  I  continued  spitting 
blood— I  felt  no  pain,  but  the  hole  in  my  jaw 
was  very  uncomfortable. 

"  I  must  certainly  confess,"  said  I  to  myself; 
"  I  never  saw  more  beautiful  creatures.  They 
could  hardly  be  handsomer — but  what  is  all 
their  beauty,  if  one's  life  is  not  safe  ?  But  I 
want  to  see  the  third  sister,  Ernestine.  To 
judge  by  her  portrait  she  is  softer  than  the 
others ;  she  is  a  naturalist,  and  at  least  does 
not  operate  upon  human  beings,  like  Louise 
and  Emilie.  What  her  papa  has  told  me  of 
her  fondness  for  spiders  and  similar  insects  is, 
to  be  sure,  not  very  recommendatory,  but  it 
does  not  endanger  one's  life.  This  confounded 
blood-spitting  will  never  cease.  I  guess  I  shall 
get  along  best  with  Oken. 

"  It  is  lucky  for  me  and  Minna,"  thought  1, 
continuing  my  reflections,  "  that  these  maidens 
have  such  singular  passions ;  and  besides,  they 
certainly  give  themselves  no  particular  trouble 
to  make  an  impression  upon  a  young  man's 
heart ;  in  fact,  they  seem  to  be  bent  upon  mal- 
treating me.  If  it  were  not  so,  and  if  they 
only  kept  themselves  quiet  like  other  girls,  I 
should  have  to  look  out  for  my  heart,  and  no 
one  would  wonder  at  that  in  the  oase  of  suor 
extraordinary  beauties." 
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I  would  gladly  have  smoked  my  cigar  accord- 
ing to  custom,  but  the  blood  in  my  month 
would  not  allow  it  I  was  greatly  excited  by 
the  strange  adventures  which  had  befallen  me 
within  so  short  a  time.  A  brief  hour's  sleep  on 
the  sofa  could  not  fail  to  be  welcome.  I  took 
off  my  coat,  stretched  myself  out  in  my  shirt- 
sleeves on  the  sofa,  as  it  was  rather  warm,  and 
with  my  remaining  one-and-thirty  teeth,  laid 
my  tired  head  on  the  cushion. 

Sleep  came,  but  it  was  no  sleep  that  could 
refresh  me.  The  torture  I  had  suffered  with 
the  weird  sisters  was  worse  in  my  dreams  than 
in  reality.  Now  Louise  was  shooting  off  my 
head,  and  now  Emilie  was  digging  at  my  teeth. 
So  they  alternated,  each  vision  growing  worse 
than  the  preceding.  The  perspiration  started 
from  me,  as  if  I  were  in  purgatory ;  I  ached 
and  groaned  enough  to  draw  pity  from  a  stone. 
After  Nimrod  had  shot  a  hole  through  my  body, 
so  that  the  sun  shone  through,  then  came  Dief- 
fenbach  with  a  string,  on  which  hung  my  one- 
and-thirty  teeth.  I  was  toothless,  like  an  old 
man  of  eighty ;  but  my  torture  was  to  be  still 
greater.  Dieffenbach  produced  a  long  thin 
iron,  sharp  as  a  needle,  and  was  about  to  ope- 
rate on  my  heart.  I  protested  naturally,  and 
strove  to  keep  her  off  with  desperation,  but  it 
was  in  vain.  Invisible  hands  seized  and  held 
me  hand  and  foot ;  I  could  not  move ;  my  heav- 
ing breast  was  laid  bare,  and  with  a  demoniac 
laugh,  the  horrible  creature  plunged  the  steel 
into  my  heart  The  perspiration  rolled  from 
me.    I  cried  out  and  awoke. 

After  my  eyes  were  open,  I  thought  I  was 
still  dreaming,  and  my  hair  stood  up  like  so 
many  tapers.  Emilie  stood  in  reality  before 
me,  a  lancet  in  her  hand,  my  arm  stripped  up, 
and  a  dark  red  jet  was  flowing  from  it  into  a 
basin,  which  a  maid-servant  was  holding. 

"  Mercy,  what  is  the  matter  with  me !"  I 
murmured,  in  a  most  melancholy  tone,  for  the 
loss  of  blood  made  me  faint 

"  Hush,  hush,"  said  my  murderess,  for  so  I 
really  took  her  to  be ;  "  be  quiet,  or  you  will 
disturb  the  bandage." 

"  Are  you  going  to  kill  me  ?"  I  stammered. 

"  By  no  means,  but  your  feverish  state,  a 
real  delirium,  in  which,  as  I  came  into  the 
room  without  knowing  you  were  here,  I  found 
you,  led  me  to  fear  the  worst ;  I  saw  that  no- 
thing but  instant  bleeding  could  relieve  you. 
See  here,  for  yourself,  how  feverish  your 
blood  is." 

But  I  saw  nothing,  for  my  head  sank  back 
upon  the  cushion  and  my  eyes  closed. 

•'Only  a  bleeding,"  sighed  I;  "God!  thy 
ways  are  wonderful."  A  fainting  lit  came  to 
my  relief. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  and  a  half  after- 
wards, I  was  staggering,  pretty  well  weakened 


by  the  cursed  bloodletting,  at  the  Counsellor's 
side,  over  his  beautiful  estate. 

"  I  walk  too  fast  for  you  ?"  asked  my  com- 
panion, observing  the  efforts  I  made  to  keep 
up  with  him. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  I  replied,  "I  feel  rather 
weak." 

Jmnghauel  stopped,  and  in  a  kind  and  sym- 
pathising tone,  remarked : 

"  My  poor  fellow,  you  little  dreamed,  when 
you  set  out  on  this  pleasure  excursion,  that 
you  would  need  to  be  bled." 

"  That  I  confess,"  I  answered. 

"  I  cannot  conceive,"  continued  the  Counsel- 
lor, "what  bloodthirsty  spirit  has  got  posses- 
sion of  my  daughter.  I  assure  you  that  other- 
wise she  is  one  of  the  gentlest  creatures  in  the 
world." 

I  could  not  see  it  so. 

"  But,"  said  Junghauel,  "  you  must  really 
have  been  in  danger.  Emilie  has  a  sharp  eye, 
and  would  never  have  bled  you,  had  it  not 
been  necessary." 

"  But  what  oould  have  ailed  me  ?"  I  naked ; 
"  at  the  most  I  was  only  a  little  deranged  by 
the  tooth-pulling." 

"  A  little  loss  of  blood,"  continued  the  Coun- 
sellor, excusing  his  daughter,  "  ordered  by  a 
careful  physician,  and  effected  by  an  experi- 
enced hand,  never  did  any  harm ;  I  am  satisfied 
of  that" 

The  singular  man  seemed  to  find  some  justi- 
fication for  all  his  daughters'  follies.  I  believe 
if  they  had  cut  my  head  off,  he  would  have 
thought  it  all  right 

"  And  as  to  the  tooth,"  said  he,  "you  ought 
to  be  right  glad  to  get  rid  of  it  I  have  exa- 
mined it,  and  agree  with  Emilie,  I  don't  be- 
lieve it  would  have  held  out  a  year." 

This  consolation  could  help  me  little.  If  the 
tooth  were  not  sound,  I  don't  know  what  sound- 
ness is.  And  even  if  it  were  right  to  have  the 
tooth  out,  one  might  wait  till  he  was  driven  to 
it  by  pain.  My  lost  grinder  had  never  given 
me  the  slightest  trouble. 

I  considered  not  without  anxiety  the  whole 
state  of  my  health,  and  reflected  whether  there 
might  not  be  something  out  of  the  way  with 
me,  that  could  attract  Dieffenbach's  notice,  for 
I  was  not  sure  that  some  new  operation  might 
not  be  impending. 

After  we  had  wandered  over  a  good  part  of 
the  estate,  and  I  had  admired  everything,  as 
the  day  was  declining,  we  turned  towards  the 
house,  where  the  tea-table  stood  ready. 

The  young  ladies  were  again  absent  Hea- 
ven only  knew  where  Nimrod  was  hunting, 
Dieffenbach  cutting  off  limbs,  and  Oken  pursu- 
ing her  investigations. 

I  was  indeed  curious  about  Oken,  and  I  must 
confess  I  longed  to  see  the  lovely  maiden.    In 
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her  ease  one  would  have  nothing  to  fear ;  I  was 
not  a  beetle,  butterfly,  or  tarantula. 

The  Counsellor  seemed  annoyed  at  the  ab- 
sence of  his  daughters.  He  must  have  felt  the 
rudeness  with  which  his  worthy  guest  was 
treated.  He  was  hard  put  to  it  to  find  exouses 
for  the  maidens. 

"You  must  not  take  it  ill  of  these  wild 
girls,"  said  he;  "  I  confess  it  to  my  sorrow, 
left  to  themselyes,  they  have  grown  up  without 
restraint,  and  what  with  their  odd  tastes,  they 
have  no  idea  of  what  passes  in  the  world  for 
politeness.  I  see  very  well,  it  can't  go  on  thus 
much  longer.  They  will  grow  perfectly  wild ; 
I  must  take  them  in  hand.  They  all  Ioto  me 
devotedly  j  inThia  respect  I  could  not  wish  for 
better  children.  I  am  not  without  hope  of 
getting  them  into  order.  On  the  whole,  I  had 
rather  that  they  should  grow  up  thus,  un- 
sophisticated by  city  life,  than  that  they  should 
be  mere  fashionable  ladies,  in  whom  all  nature 
and  purity  of  heart  are  lost." 

I  hare  never  met  with  a  father  who  seemed 
to  dote  so  on  his  children*  He  kept  on  talking 
about  their  manifold  good  qualities. 

I  was  heartily  glad  that  neither  Louise  nor 
Emilie  was  present  My  appetite  would  oer- 
tainly  have  been  spoiled. 

The  Counsellor  stept  to  the  window.  Even- 
ing was  coming  on.  "We  cannot  wait  any 
longer,"  said  he,  "  Heaven  only  knows  where 
the  girls  are.    Let  us  be  seated." 

We  took  our  seats.  The  exercise  had  made 
me  right  hungry,  although  the  remembrance 
of  the  amputated  arm  from  time  to  time  dis- 
turbed my  appetite. 

We  had  been  at  the  table  some  fifteen  mi- 
nutes, the  lights  had  been  brought  in,  when 
the  door  opened,  and  the  long-expected  Oken 
entered. 

I  rose,  made  my  bow,  and  my  admiration  of 
the  beautiful  maiden  became  rapturous. 

Yes,  this  Oken,  the  divine  Ernestine,  this 
was  the  one  for  me.  As  beautiful  as  her  lis- 
ten, but  gentle,  amiable  in  the  highest  degree. 
She  did  not,  like  Nimrod  and  Dieffenbach,  run 
rudely  by  me,  without  noticing  my  presence, 
but  modestly  bowed  to  me.  She  excused  her- 
self prettily  for  being  so  late, — had  she  known 
that  so  agreeable  a  guest  had  arrived,  the  most 
interesting  scientific  investigations  would  not 
have  detained  her. 

I  sat  in  the  third  heaven,  and  had  to  guard 
my  heart  with  all  my  care  against  the  sweet 
eyes  of  this  charming  maiden. 

Ernestine  was  dressed,  although  somewhat 
fantastically,  yet  with  great  taste.  One  thing  I 
did  not  exactly  like,  and  that  was  a  heavy  singu- 
lar glittering  ring  which  she  wore  round  her 
white  neck.  I  could  not  conceive  how  this  beauti- 
ful girl  could  happen  upon  such  an  odd  necklace. 


Oken  took  her  seat  at  the  table.  The  con- 
versation became  very  lively.  It  turned  upon 
natural  history.  Ernestine  spoke  with  anima- 
tion ;  her  dark  eyes  beamed  most  brilliantly. 

To  ingratiate  myself  with  her,  I  pretended 
to  feel  a  great  interest  in  her  favourite  science, 
although  I  had  never  given  it  any  attention. 
Father  Junghauel  was  quite  happy.  The  good 
man  looked  at  us  as  if  everything  were  settled 
between  us.  Wine  and  love  overpower  me 
with  equal  facility. 

Oken  was  speaking  of  the  amphibious  ani- 
mals, and  mentioning  some  of  the  latest  dis- 
coveries made  by  naturalists ;  but  I  troubled 
myself  little  with  the  learned  lecture,  and 
looked  only  at  the  beautiful  mouth,  which 
spoke  so  fluently,  and  at  the  beautiful  eyes, 
which  sparkled  so  brightly.  Suddenly  a  most 
singular  object  was  dancing  directly  under  my 
nose.  I  stared  at  it  with  all  my  eyes,  and  had 
nearly  fallen  backwards,  chair  and  all,  in  my 
fright.  Merciful  Heaven,  there  was  a  real, 
live  snake,  stretching  out  to  me  its  horrible 
head  and  wicked  tongue ! 

"Here  you  have  a  very  fine  specimen  of 
the—"    Ernestine  named  a  Latin  name. 

I  was  beside  myself.  From  my  childhood  I 
had  had  an  extraordinary  respect  for  snakes. 
With  horror  I  remarked  that  Ernestine  had 
taken  off  her  necklace,  and  was  holding  it 
towards  me. 

"Afraid  of  snakes  I"  laughed  Oken,  "and 
yet  interested  in  natural  history  ?  That  is  not 
possible !" 

With  this,  the  cursed  snake's  head,  with  its 
forked  tongue,  persecuted  me  like  a  fiend.  The 
terrible  maiden  seemed  to  feed  upon  my  agony. 
She  held  the  monster  right  at  my  face. 

"I  pray  you  for  God's  sake!"  cried  I  con- 
juringly,  "  free  me  from  this  horrible  sight." 

"  I  see  nothing  horrible,"  she  returned  very 
quietly ;  "just  look  how  gracefully  it  moves  1" 
Again  the  snake's  head  danced  directly  under 
my  nose.  I  sprang  up  and  began  to  retreat. 
Ernestine  followed  with  the  snake. 

"  I  can't  understand,"  now  began  her  father 
very  coolly,  "  why  people  have  such  an  aver- 
sion to  snakes." 

"  The  d — 1 !"  cried  I,  continually  drawing 
back  before  the  pursuing  monster;  "I  can't 
endure  the  beasts  I" 

"  Away  1"  said  Ernestine  angrily ;  "  you  are 
no  genuine  naturalist."  And  with  that  she 
slapped  me  in  the  face  with  the  snake,  so  that 
I  absolutely  cried  out  with  fright,  and  then 
she  wound  the  animal  like  a  chain  round  *her 
beautiful  swan-like  heck. 

I  had  had  enough  now  of  the  Counsellor's 
third  daughter.  He  had  seen  my  annoyance, 
and  had  repeatedly  bidden  Ernestine  to  desist 
from  her  cruel  play,  but  the  maiden  seemed 
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possessed  by  the  devil,  and  she  tortured  me  so 
that  the  perspiration  dropt  from  my  forehead. 

44  The  deuce  take  yon  all  three !"  said  I  to 
myself,  as  I  wiped  my  forehead  with  my  pocket- 
handkerchief.  "  Yon  won't  see  me  here  again 
very  soon.  To-morrow  I'll  be  off,  and  say 
good-by  to  this  house,  where  no  man,  no 
wooer,  least  of  all,  can  stand  it" 

Oken,  after  she  had  settled  it  that  no  scien- 
tific conquest  was  to  be  made  of  me,  followed 
the  way  of  her  sisters,  and  treated  me  with 
marked  contempt,  quite  en  bagatelle.  My  sprout- 
ing lore  could  not  hare  been  more  effectually 
withered. 

Junghauel  remarked,  not  without  dissatis- 
faction, the  change  in  the  behaviour  of  his 
daughter.  He  appeared  almost  to  blame  me 
for  it 

"  I  could  not  have  believed,"  said  he,  "  that 
you  would  haye  been  so  disturbed  by  a  little, 
harmless  snake." 

"  He  it  frightened,  isn't  he  ?"  said  Ernestine, 
with  a  smile ;  "  we  are  a  different  sort  of  peo- 
ple." 

44  One  cannot  help  his  nature,"  said  I,  sul- 
lenly. 

44 Nature!"  exclaimed  she,  "what  do  you 
know  of  nature?  Pray,  neyer  mention  the 
word." 

She.  grew  positiyely  uncivil.  I  was  filled 
with  resentment,  and  was  about  to  answer  the 
unfemintne  maiden  somewhat  tartly,  when  she 
made  a  suspicious  movement  of  her  hand  to- 
wards her  live  amulet.  I  swallowed  my  retort, 
and  resolved  upon  retreat 

44  Suppose,"  said  the  Counsellor,  as  he  pushed 
back  his  chair,  44  suppose  we  should  smoke  a 
cigar?" 

The  proposal  was  by  no  means  disagreeable 
to  me.  A  burning  cigar  in  my  month*  might 
afford  me  some  protection  against  the  African 
reptile.  I  meant  to  smoke  so  furiously,  that 
Ernestine  and  her  amulet  might  be  suffocated 
together. 

44  But  you  know,  dear  father,"  exclaimed 
the  maiden,  4(  Bibi  cannot  bear  tobacco  smoke ; 
can  you,  Bibi  ?" 

44  You  are  right,  my  daughter,"  replied  the 
Counsellor;  4t  I  forgot  it;"  and  turning  to  me, 
he  added,  4(  Excuse  me,  my  dear  sir,  but  the 
graceful  little  animal  really  cannot  bear  to- 
bacco smoke." 

And  so  for  the  sake  of  the  graceful  little 
animal,  I  had  to  renounce  my  habit  of  smoking 
after  tea.     Things  were  carried  pretty  far. 

Cike  her  sisters,  Ernestine  still  continued  to 
torment  me.  I  was  not  for  a  moment  free 
from  the  fear  of  the  horrible  Bibi. 

44  If  this  naturalist,"  thought  I  to  myself, 
44  would  only  be  off  and  go  to  the  d — I  with  her 
snake  l"     But  friend  Oken  had  no  idea  of 


going.     I  suppose  she  wished  to  oompemsate 
me  for  her  long  absence. 

For  two  everlasting  hours  I  had  to  suffer ; 
so  long  the  soiree  lasted.  I  could  not  take  any 
pleasure  in  the  beautiful  eyes  of  Ernestine,  for 
my  eyes  were  fastened  on  the  snake ;  I  was  in 
constant  dread,  lest  Bibi  should  slip  off  from 
the  neck  of  his  mistress,  and  make  me  a  visit 
At  all  events,  the  little  eyes  of  the  snake  glit- 
tered most  suspiciously. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  evening.  I  thanked 
my  stars  that  the  two  other  sisters  were  not 
visible.  Thus  far  I  had  had  only  one  to  deal 
with  at  a  time.  That  was  some  comfort  If 
they  had  concluded  a  triple  alliance,  and  all 
three  operated  upon  me  at  once,  I  should  have 
been  lost  beyond  redemption.  In  every  evil, 
there  is  a  good  which  neutralises  it  in  some 
degree. 

I  had  suffered  so  much  all  day  with  fright, 
loss  of  a  tooth  and  of  blood  had  oome  upon  me 
in  such  rapid  succession,  that  my  energies 
were  completely  prostrated.  Every  noise  at 
the  door  made  me  start,  for  I  was  in  continual 
fear  that  either  rfimrod  or  Dieffenbach,  or 
both  together,  would  come  in  and  begin  to 
practise  some  new  and  unheard  of  mischief 
upon  me.  Nimrod  would  have  set  about  snuff- 
ing the  candles  with  pistol-balls,  and  Dieffen- 
baoh,  as  soon  as  she  remarked  my  feverish 
condition,  would  have  been  for  administering 
pills  and  blisters. 

From  all  these  possibilities,  however,  Hea- 
ven be  praised !  I  was  saved.  Neither  Louise 
nor  Emilie  made  her  appearanoe. 

Ernestine  at  last  retired.  The  old  gentleman, 
as  was  his  custom,  instantly  took  occasion  to 
descant  upon  the  merits  of  his  darling,  as  he 
called  his  youngest  daughter. 

44  One  gets  accustomed  to  her  strange  taste 
in  time,"  said  he ; 4<  but  I  am  not  without  hope 
she  will  forget  all  these  things  when  she  isonoe 
married." 

I  began  to  long  for  bedtime.  The  Counsellor 
perceived  my  weariness  at  last,  and,  to  my 
great  joy,  accompanied  me  to  my  sleeping 
chamber. 

44  Now,"  thought  I,  "  I  shall  have  some  rest 
at  last,  after  all  the  fears,  and  dangers,  and 
sufferings  of  the  day."  We  wished  one  ano- 
ther a  good  night,  and  I  found  myself  alone. 
I  was  so  tired  that  I  instantly  undressed,  ex- 
tinguished  the  lights,  and  groped  in  the  dark 
ness  towards  the  bed.  After  some  fumbling,  I 
fortunately  reached  my  object,  drew  down  the 
coverlet,  and  was  about  to  make  use  of  my 
couch,  when  I  sprang  back  with  horror;  I  had 
touched  some  hard  object  that  moved.  If  I 
was  not  deceived,  it  was  a  tortoise.  No  power 
on  earth  could  have  induced  me  to  use  the 
1  horrible  bed.    While  I  was  thinking  whether 
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I  should  cry  murder,  or  let  the  matter  rest, 
'  something  bit  my  great  toe  so  furiously,  that  I 
shrieked  with  pain.  A  huge  crab  hang  on  my 
foot.  I  danced  about  so  frantically,  that  at  last 
I  shook  off  the  monster  and  hurled  it  against  the 
wall.  I  fled  to  the  sofa.  A  harrowing  thought 
seised  me.  "  What  if  they  hare  fastened  me 
up  in  Ernestine's  cabinet !"  The  idea  became 
every  moment  more  and  more  probable,  for  all 
around  there  was  a  creeping,  and  a  scratch- 
ing, and  a  rustling,  that  sounded  most  suspi- 
ciously. Instantly  something  crawled  close  to 
my  ear.  I  clutohed  at  it,  and  seised  with  a 
shudder  a  great  beetle.  I  hurled -it  with 
fury  away  from  me,  and  heard  it  crack  against 
the  wall.  Scarcely  was  I  free  from  the  beetle, 
when  something  bit  the  calf  of  my  leg. 

The  idea  that  the  new  enemy  might  be  an 
earwig  made  me  raring;  for  no  living  thing 
had  I  a  greater  aversion  than  for  the  aforesaid 
earwig.  I  had  heard  dreadful  stories  of  this 
oreature.  I  oaught  like  one  possessed  at  my 
calf,  but  I  could  not  catch  the  biter ;  the  thing 
had  certainly  crept  up  higher,  for  I  certainly 
felt  a  twinge  on  my  thigh.  I  now  sprung  from 
the  sofa,  and  sought  for  means  to  light  a 
candle,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  be 
found.  I  trod  upon  some  frightful  kind  of 
reptile.  All  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition 
were  nothing  to  my  situation.  I  could  no 
more  sleep  than  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice ; — 
my  excited  imagination  painted  everything  still 
more  frightfully.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  hissing. 
"There's  a  snake,"  thought  I,  "I  shall  cer- 
tainly be  stung."  I  now  began  to  shout  like 
a  wounded  Ajar.  In  the  darkness  I  upset  the 
table — several  boxes  that  stood  on  it  were 
thrown  down  and  broken,  and  I  heard  with 
increased  agony  how  a  new  biting  world  was 
let  loose. 

I  raved  like  a  possessed  man ; — it  was  all 
one  to  me  whether  any  one  in  the  house 
wished  to  sleep  or  not  At  last  the  Coun- 
sellor was  awakened.  He  came  with  a  light 
in  his  dressing-gown  to  my  chamber.  He  saw 
at  once  the  cause  of  my  outcries,  and  cried : 
"  The  thoughtless  girl,  she  will  turn  the  whole 
house  into  a  cabinet  of  natural  curiosities!" 
I  seemed  to  myself  like  Adam  on  the  sixth  day 
of  the  creation,  where  he  is  painted  among  the 
beasts.  Junghauel  transferred  me  to  another 
chamber,  which  the  naturalist  had  spared. 

"  Here  you  have  nothing  to  fear,"  said  my 
host  consolingly ;  "  you  will  sleep  all  the  better 
for  the  disagreeable  things  you  have  suffered." 

"Heaven  grant  it!"  said  I,  gathering  up 
my  clothes  out  of  the  murder-hole. 

The  Counsellor  had  spoken  no  untruth.  After 
I  had  crawled  about  on  my  hands  and  feet, 
and  flashed  the  light  into  all  the  corners  of  the 
chamber,  I  became  pretty  well  oonvinced  that 


there  were  no  natural  curiosities  there,  either 
living  or  dead;  and  so  I  went  to  bed  once 
again,  but  none  the  less  resolved  that  this 
should  be  the  last  as  well  as  the  first  night 

that  I  spent  in  W .     I  determined,  all  my 

host's  solicitations  to  the  contrary,  to  be  off 
at  the  earliest  possible  hour,  before  the  charm- 
ing but  dangerous  daughters  of  the  Counsellor 
should  have  left  their  beds.  After  these  wise 
resolves,  I  stretched  myself  out  and  made 
myself  comfortable,  while  the  tortoise  in  the 
bed  originally  intended  for  me  probably  did 
the  same. 

The  night  passed  quietly  by ;  a  sound  sleep 
fell  upon  me,  so  that  I  had  no  bad  dreams,  as 
I  had  feared.  Hardly  had  the  first  light  of 
morning  locked  into  my  window,  when  I  sprang 
freshly  from  my  bed,  and  set  about  to  put  my 
purposes  into  execution,  dressing  myself  with 
all  despatch.  My  purpose  was  irrevocable.  I 
was  delighted  at  having  awaked  so  early. 

"You will  make  great  eyes,"  thought  I,  "ye 
tormenting  spirits,  when  you  find  the  bird  has 
suddenly  flown.  Heaven  keep  me  from  such  a 
wife !  Oh,  my  Minna,  when  I  think  of  your 
sweet  simplicity,  what  a  difference!  Soon, 
beloved  girl,  shall  I  fold  thee  in  my  arms ! 

"The  cleverest  thing,"  thought  I,  "would 
certainly  be  to  adopt  the  French  fashion,  with- 
out a  word  to  any  one.  I  foresee  the  conflict 
I  shall  have  with  the  Counsellor ;  he  will  not 
listen  to  a  departure  so  much  like  a  flight.  I 
will  write  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  first  day's 
journey,  and  represent  to  him  that  with  the 
best  will  in  the  world  I  could  not  consent  any 
longer  to  be  the  target  of  his  daughters'  hu- 
mours." I  was  resolved  to  write  as  politely  as 
possible,  that  I  might  not  wound  his  feelings* 
My  uncle  also  would  be  satisfied  when  he  should 
learn  all  I  had  suffered  from  the  sisterly  trefoil. 

Amidst  these  cogitations  I  came  at  last  to 
the  end  of  my  toilette,  and  was  just  on  the 
point  of  starting  off,  when  I  was  stopped  by  an 
unexpected  obstacle. 

While  I  was  given  up  to  the  glad  hope  that 
the  Counsellor's  daughters,  like  all  maidens 
loving  sleep,  were  still  deep  in  the  feathers, 
my  door  suddenly  flew  open,  and  to  my  no 
small  horror  in  came  Nimrod  with  two  glitter- 
ing pistols. 

"Good  heaven!"  sighed  I  to  myself,  "my 
torment  is  beginning  anew ;  I  must  confess  the 
lovely  trefoil  begins  its  day's  work  betimes. 
Oh,  if  I  only  once  had  this  cursed  place  behind 
my  back!" 

Without  any  compliments,  Nimrod  coolly 
began : 

"You  have  during  the  past  night  injured 
the  property  of  my  sister  Ernestine  in  such  a 
way,  you  have  shown  for  several  of  Ernestine's 
favourites  such  a  contempt,  as  borders  upon 
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insult,  and  demands  atonement  I  hare  con- 
sidered the  affair;— we  will  exchange  three 
shots." 

"  Ton  have  lost  your  senses  J"  I  exclaimed. 

"That  yon  will  soon  discover,"  she  coolly 
resumed,  "  whether  I  am  in  my  senses  x>r  not 
Consider  the  case.  You  have  broken  the  shell 
of  a  sea-crab,  a  very  rare  specimen ;  you  have 
thrown  a  valuable  beetle  against  the  wall  with 
a  violence  that  ruined  the  poor  oreature ;  you 
have  further  broken  certain  valuable  boxes 
containing  insects:  do  you  not  admit  these 
charges  ?" 

"I  wish  the  d— 1  had  the  whole  crew  of 
spiders  and  reptiles !"  cried  I  in  great  excite- 
ment, upon  finding  myself  called  to  account  for 
my  doings. 

"  You  will  please  to  follow  me,"  said  Louise; 
"  injuries  of  this  sort  can  only  be  cancelled 
with  blood." 

"  Quit  these  fooleries,"  I  replied ;  "  I  fight 
not  with  ladies !" 

"  Fooleries  !"  asked  Nimrod,  stepping  up  to 
me  with  raised  pistol,  while  her  eye  flashed, 
"  Does  your  courage  fail  you  ?" 

"  For  every  contest  there  must  be  some  rea- 
sonable ground." 

"  You  are  quibbling,  sir;  follow  me !" 

"  But  what  if  I  declare  that  I  will  in  no  oase 
fight  with  you  ?  I  could  not  answer  it  before 
God,  were  I  to  level  a  pistol  at  you." 

"You  need  not  aim  at  me — shoot  into  the 
air ;  I  am  the  injured  party — let  yourself  be 
shot  at!" 

"  Your  obedient  servant" 

"I  ask  for  the  last  time,  will  you  follow 
me?" 

"  In  no  oase." 

"  Well  then,  I  will  publish  you  for  the  most 
pitiable  coward  the  sun  ever  shone  upon." 

"You  will  do  as  you  please." 

"  And  I  will  put  a  mark  upon  you,  which 
you  shall  carry  as  long  as  you  live,  to  remind 
you  of  your  cowardice." 

"  A  mark?"  I  asked  myself;  "  what  does  the 
horrible  creature  mean?  She  seems  to  me 
capable  of  anything."  I  was  exceedingly  un- 
comfortable. Louise  approached  me  with  her 
pistol  cooked;  her  look  was  fearfully  menacing. 
Horror  seised  me.  I  began  to  retreat  The 
perspiration  burst  forth.  The  fury  followed 
me  step  for  step  with  pistol  presented.  At 
last,  excited  to  the  uttermost,  I  exclaimed  in 
despair,  "  Let  me  alone,  you  hateful  creature; 
I  was  just  on  the  point  of  leaving  this  inhos- 
pitable house." 

"You  are  going  to  leave  W ?"  asked 

Louise  in  a  strangely  joyful  tone,  and  letting 
the  pistol  sink. 

"  I  never  would  have  come  here  but  for  the 
argent  wish  of  my  uncle." 
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"  Utter  no  falsehood,"  said  Louise,  gravely. 
"It  was  not  your  uncle's  wish  alone  that 
brought  you  here.    You  had  other  views." 

"  Indeed,  I  had  not,  lady." 

"Did  you  not  come,"  asked  Louise,  "to 
marry  me,  or  one  of  my  sisters  ?" 

"Good  Heaven!"  replied  I;  "marry  you! 
What  an  idea !  It  never  entered  my  head.  I 
am  already  engaged." 

"  What !"  cried  Louise  with  delight,  throw- 
ing away  the  pistol,  and  almost  falling  on  my 
neck.  "  You  engaged !  Why  did  you  not  tell 
us  so  before  ?" 

I  knew  not  what  to  think  as  the  charming 
maiden  embraced  me  so  stormily,  and  looked 
at  me  so  joyfully  with  her  beautiful  eyes. 

"  No  one  ever  asked  me  about  it,  lady,"  I 
replied. 

"  And  how  many  unpleasant  things  would 
you,  poor  man,  have  spared  yourself,"  said 
Louise,  muoh  excited ;  "  I  should  not  have  shot 
at  you,  Ernestine  would  not  have  worried  yon 
with  her  snake,  nor  Emilie  taken  your  blood, 
and  pulled  your  tooth  out." 

"  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  latter  had 
not  happened,"  I  confessed. 

"  You  would  have  found  us  all  very  amiable 
children." 

"  With  all  respect,"  I  replied,  "but,  lady,  I 
do  not  exactly  understand " 

"  I  will  solve  the  riddle  for  you,"  said  Louise, 
every  moment  growing  more  and  more  charm- 
ing; "we  too,  have  already  disposed  of  our 
hearts." 

"All  three?" 

"All  three!  In  spite  of  our  unwomanly 
passions,  I  confess  it,  in  matters  of  the  heart, 
we  are  still  girls." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it" 

"  Delighted,  are  you  ?  So  are  we,  too.  But 
father,  good  and  indulgent  as  he  is,  is  on  the 
point  of  love,  immovable." 

"  How  so  ?" 

"  He  thinks  too  much  of  what  are  called 
good  settlements.  Unfortunately,  our  gentle- 
men are  not  exactly  good,  in  the  worldly  sense. 
One  is  a  penniless  lieutenant,  another  a  poor 
candidate  of  theology,  and  the  third,  a  poor 
artist!  But  all  three  are  rich  in  heart  and 
intellect,  and  real  Croesuses  in  their  love  for 
us." 

"And  which  of  these  three  happy  gentle- 
men," I  asked,  with  a  smile,  "  has  secured  the 
heart  of  the  lovely  Louise  ?" 

"  The  theologian." 

"  The  theologian !"  I  exclaimed  with  wonder. 

"  You  consider  me,  then,  as  quite  too  wild 
for  the  pious  man." 

"Well!  a  preacher  of  peace,  and  a  bold 
huntress " 
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"Love  equalizes  everything,"  said  Louise, 
with  a  winning  frankness ;  "  and  do  yon  think 
I  cannot  be  gentle  ?" 

"  What  is  impossible  for  you  t" 

"Oil  oan  be  as  soft  as  a  little  lamb,"  con- 
tinued the  beauty,  "  when  it  gives  Aim  pleasure. 
But  let  me  go  on  with  my  story.  Our  father 
insists,  by  all  the  saints,  that  he  will  hear 
nothing  of  these  tender  relations.  We,  all 
three  sisters,  pray  to  the  dear  God  fervently 
every  day,  that  the  temporal  circumstances  of 
our  lovers  may  be  improved,  so  that  they  may 
come  forward  and  claim  our  hands.  For  their 
sake*,  we  have  driven  away  many  a  wooer  from 

W .   When  any  strange  gentleman  appears, 

we  sisters  instantly  form  an  alliance ;  and  if 
one  plot  does  not  succeed,  we  ^ry  a  second  and 
a  third.  Confess  yourself,  would  you,  had  you 
been  disengaged,  would  you  have  taken  one 
of  us  for  a  wife,  after  we  had  shown  ourselves 
to  you  as  we  did  yesterday  ?" 

"The  Devil's  grandmother  sooner,"  I  ex- 
claimed frankly ;  "  one's  life  would  at  least  be 
safer  with  her." 

"  Very  much  obliged,"  said  Louise,  with  a 
bow ;  "  a  proof  of  the  success  of  our  plans." 

I  had  now  to  describe  my  lady-love  to  my  new 
friend,  and  how  I  stood  in  the  same  plight  with 
the  daughters  of  the  Counsellor, — as  my  uncle 
had  no  suspicion  of  my  love  for  Wilhelmina. 

While  we  were  chatting  thus  confidentially, 
a  blooming  head  was  seen  at  the  door,  which 
seemed  to  be  not  a  little  surprised  at  our  in- 
timacy. 

"  Come  in,  Emilie !"  cried  Louise,  laughing. 
"  Peace  is  concluded ;  our  supposed  enemy  is 
engaged ;  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  him." 

Dieffenbach  entered,  and  likewise  manifested 
a  gentleness  of  which  I  could  not  have  dreamed 
the  barbarous  dentist  capable.  And  soon 
Oken  made  her  appearance.  They  expressed 
the  greatest  sorrow  for  the  tricks  they  had 
played  me.  They  declared,  at  the  same  time, 
that  if  they  had  not  discovered  that  I  was  en- 
gaged, they  had  made  all  their  preparations  to 
render  the  day  more  intolerable  than  the  pre- 
ceding. I  thanked  Heaven  I  had  got  to  be  on 
such  good  terms  with  them.  We  made  a  league 
of  friendship.  I  could  not  desire  more  amiable 
friends.  At  the  same  time  I  had  to  promise  to 
remain  several  days  at  W . 

To  show  myself  worthy  of  their  friendship, 
and  in  order  to  heap  coals  of  fire  on  their 
heads,  I  undertook  the  office  of  intercessor  with 

their  father,  and  resolved  not  to  leave  W 

until  the  Counsellor  had  given  his  consent  to 
the  betrothal  of  his  three  daughters  to  their 
respective  lovers. 

In  this  good  work  I  eventually  succeeded ; 

and  within  a  fortnight  after  I  left  W ,  the 

three  ladies  were  formally  affianced  to  the 


objects  of  their  choice.  In  return  for  all  this 
happiness,  the  Counsellor  undertook  to  get  my 
uncle  to  consent  to  my  marriage  with  Wilhel- 
mina, and  was  successful. 

I  have  seldom  heard  my  worthy  uncle  laugh 
so  heartily,  as  when  I  related  my  adventures 
at  W .  To  bring  our  story  to  a  close.  Al- 
though I  brought  no  bride  from  W ,  and  al- 
though I  married  the  poor  widow's  daughter,  my 
uncle,  nevertheless,  took  me  into  partnership. 

As  to  the  loss  of  my  grinder,  the  gentlemen 
Who  were  the  happy  husbands  of  the  three 
beauties,  never  failed  to  express  their  sym- 
pathy for  me ;  but  Dieffenbach,  the  operator, 
always  insisted  that  I  deserved  to  lose  a  tooth, 
for  appearing  to  woo  one  of  the  sisters  when 
my  heart  was  no  longer  my  own, — and  my  good 
Wilhelmina  always  agreed  with  her. 

We  have  all  been  living  now,  for  some  years, 
in  the  most  friendly  relations,  and  in  constant 
intercourse.  The  descendants  of  our  four  mar- 
ried couples  amount  now  to  five  little  gentle- 
men, and  seven  young  ladies.  Hence  bloom 
new  loves  and  new  romances.  It  is  the  way  of 
the  world. 


THE    PASSIONS. 


BY  S.  H.  BARLOW. 


How  deplorable  the  history  of  numbers, 
whom,  for  their  pre-eminent  powers,  the  world 
have  unitedly  stamped  with  the  title  of  "  great"  I 
They  traverse  the  earth  with  the  lordly  tread 
of  native  supremacy; — all  obstacles  vanish 
before  their  burning  energy,  like  snow-wreaths 
in  the  sun ; — all  men  accept  their  ideas  and  im- 
pulses, as  the  planets  drink  in  light  and  heat 
from  the  solar  orb; — and  governments,  insti- 
tutions, and  circumstances,  as  though  melted 
wax,  take  from  their  sole  genius  new  shapes 
and  aspects. 

And  yet  how  often  have  these  men,  who 
were  able  to  control  all  else,  whether  men  or 
things,  been  incapable  of  controlling  their  own 
passions,  and  become  their  slaves  and  their 
victims !  Alexander  consuming  with  the  fever 
of  a  drunken  debauch, — Csesar  falling,  on  the 
summit-level  of  his  supremacy,  by  a  score  of 
dagger-strokes, — Cromwell,  the  iron  Cromwell, 
starting  every  moment,  like  a  timorous  child 
in  the  dark,  with  apprehension  of  assassin 
attacks, — and  Napoleon,  on  a  lone  rock  in  mid- 
ocean,  devouring  slowly  his  own  great  heart, 
— what  an  unspeakable  tragedy  is  here !  Tea, 
the  shores  of  life  are  all  littered  with  the 
wrecks  of  gifted  natures  stranded  in  the 
storms  of  the  passions;  multitudes  having 
perished  utterly,  others  having  barely  escaped 
total  destruction,  and  even  of  those  reaching 
land  many  being  in  a  shattered  and  sorely 
damaged  state. 
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THE  SENTIMENT  OP  VARIOUS  MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 


BT   JOHN   8.    DWIGHT. 


Thi  sorest  way  to  character!™  the  ruling 
tone  of  sentiment  in  a  composer  is,  to  note  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  his  music  leaves  you. 
There  is  some  music  which  is  all  glitter  and 
effect,  which  you  hear  with  astonishment,  and 
go  home  weary  and  without  capacity  of  emo- 
tion. You  have  heen  excited,  but  not  inspired ; 
not  inwardly  and  deeply  warmed.  Such  is  the 
case  with  much  of  the  latest  fashionable  school 
of  music, — music  made  to  order,  to  display  the 
ambitious  extcutantea  of  the  voice,  the  violin,  or 
the  piano-forte, — music  purposely  subordinate 
to  the  singer  or  the  play.  Such  is  the  too  pre- 
vailing class  of  modern  operas,  after  the  bril- 
liant, melo-dramatic,  bravura-crammed  pat- 
terns of  Verdi,  Donizetti,  and  other  Italian 
followers  of  Rossini,  the  founder  and  the  genius 
of  the  sensuous  school.  Such  are  most  of  the 
French  operas.  And  such,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, are  the  showy  variation  pieces  and 
fantasias  of  the  Paganinis  of  the  violin,  and 
the  Herzes,  Dohlers,  Leopold  de  Meyers,  et  id 
genu*  omne,  of  the  piano-forte.  Enterprise 
is  four-fifths  of  all  their  genius,  and  short-lived 
astonishment  is  nearly  five-fifths  of  their  effect 
upon  their  hearers. 

An  opera  of  Billini,  as  of  many  of  that 
school,  bathes  you  in  a  delicious  flood  of  ten- 
derness. It  is  rose-light  everywhere,  and  tepid 
spring.  You  are  sad,  and  full  of  passive, 
sympathetic  sensibility ;  softened,  melted,  but 
not  roused,  not  strengthened.  A  surfeit  comes, 
and  you  are  glad  to  have  a  good  cold  north 
wind  sweep  away  the  mild,  vague  haziness  that 
hangs  about  your  senses,  and  breathe  a  brac- 
ing atmosphere,  feel  your  spirit  and  your 
nerves  invigorated,  and  see  things  by  the  clear, 
literal  light  of  day,  until  the  time  for  twilight 
reverie  shall  come  again. 

What  could  be  more  opposite  to  this,  than 
the  effect  of  Hahdbl?  Repose,  such  as  your 
spirit  gains  in  looking  up  into  the  illimitable 
sky!  A  fulness  of  awakened  energy,  serene 
as  sleep ;  a  balanoed,  integral  activity,  calm 
as  the  descent  of  Niagara,  or  as  the  movement 
of  the  planets ;  a  healthful  universal  sympa- 
thy ;  a  communion  with  the  absolute ;  a  sense 
of  union  with  the  whole,  which  can  indulge  all 
moods,  and  sing  to  every  humour,  but  is  the 
victim  of  no  one.  It  is  life  flowing  from  the 
oentre,  and  informing  the  whole  being,  and 
not  some  morbid  irritation  in  any  single  fa- 
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culty.  Handel  is  greatest  in  his  choruses, 
which  are  like  the  collective  voice  of  all  man- 
kind, and  sweep  us  into  the  glorious  current  of 
the  great  humanitary  sentiment 

From  Mozart  you  turn  reluctantly,  as  from 
a  gorgeous  inspired  festival,  in  whose  enthu- 
siastic pitch  of  liberty,  and  love,  and  joy,  yon 
feel  that  your  faculties  and  your  emotions,  and 
all  your  appetite  for  every  sort  of  harmonies, 
have  all  got  out  for  once  in  this  cold,  cramp- 
ing, barren  world,  and  swim  in  a  willing  and 
congenial  element,  where  all  you  touch  is  vital 
and  responsive.  Sense  and  soul  have  met  and 
mingled.  Spirit  and  matter  have  forgot  their 
quarrel.  The  intensest  sense  of  living;  the 
full,  perfected  flower  of  sentiment ;  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  soul  to  a  certain  divine  conscious- 
ness ;  the  overflowing  and  softening  of  all  the 
harsh  outlines  of  all  things  not  in  concord  with 
warm,  trustful  feeling ;  a  tremulous  recogni- 
tion of  the  near  presence  of  the  spiritual  world 
to  this  our  overy-day  life ;  a  sort  of  disembo- 
died pure  existence  (unless  you  call  ecstasy 
itself  a  most  voluptuous  embodiment),  floating 
free  and  permeating  all  things,  as  if  matter 
had  given  up  its  impenetrability :  this  you  feel, 
and  as  if  the  breath  of  one,  whose  love  was 
your  communion  with  the  soul  of  all  things, 
fell  upon  your  cheek. 

From  Haydn  you  go  as  from  the  sweet, 
quiet  happiness  of  home,  or  from  the  mild  re- 
storative of  woods  and  fields,  with  cheerful 
heart,  clear  head,  and  temperate  desires,  with 
the  sunny  domesticity  of  a  good  child,  or  a 
wise,  kind  parent,  and  the  buoyant  self-posses- 
sion of  a  well-ordered  life. 

Childlike  love  of  nature,  and  cheerful,  ge- 
nial domesticity,  are  his  two  dominaut  traits. 
The  first  is  shown  in  that  bird-like  instinct 
wherewith  he  organized  the  orchestral  forces 
into  so  fit  a  nest  for  his  creative  uneventful 
life  (for  he  lived  almost  in  his  orchestra,  as  in 
his  little  world).  It  is  shown,  too,  in  his 
proneness  to  imitation  of  the  sounds  of  nature, 
and  in  the  prevailing  character  of  his  great 
works,  the  "  Seasons,1'  and  the  oratorio  of  the 
"Creation."  The  other  trait  displays  itself 
in  the  cool  temperament  of  all  his  happy  inspi- 
rations ;  in  the  clearness,  regularity,  and  order 
which  were  the  style  of  his  life  as  well  as  of 
his  compositions ;  and  in  the  fact  that  he  was 
most  felicitous,  most  himself,  most  beyond  all 
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others,  and  *  model  to  all  others,  in  the  form 
called  technically  "  chamber  music ;"  in  the 
composition,  that  is,  of  quartettes,  &c,  for 
string  instruments,  in  which  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Tiolin  family  hold  fine  discourse 
together,  both  argumentatiye,  pathetic,  grave, 
and  frolicsome.  This  is  eminently  domestic 
music.  The  quartette  is  the  best  form  in 
which  art  expresses  and  idealizes  that  moral 
music  of  our  lives,  which  wells  up  from  the 
fountains  of  the  sacred  sphere  of  home. 

All  of  these  great  composers  were  great  in 
all  the  forms  of  composition.  But  Handel  was 
most  Handel  in  the  fugued  chorus  of  the  peo- 
ple; Mozart's  life  oozed  out  purest  in  the 
opera ;  Beethoven  is  the  despair  of  all  ambi- 
tious— rather  say,  of  all  great  spiritual — aspi- 
rations, in  his  orchestral  symphonies ;  Haydn 
best  enforced  the  lesson  of  his  life  in  his  quar- 
tettes of  chamber  music. 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  the  music  of 
Beethoven?  We  carry  away  from  it  some- 
thing that  we  should  not  have  dreamed  of  in 
any  effect  which  the  others  could  produce  upon 
us.  This  music  leaves  us  with  roused  spirit, 
restless,  urged  by  mighty  aspirations  which 
can  no  more  slumber ;  a  lasting  influence,  as 
of  a  Promethean  spark  dropped  into  the  breast 
from  heaven.  The  music  of  this  day  all  owns 
its  influence,  though  all  conventional  tastes 
resisted  it.  The  sentiment  and  tone  of  thought 
and  feeling  of  our  age  is  deeply  affected  by  it. 
Whoever  has  heard  and  taken  into  his  soul  this 
music  is  a  deeper  man  henceforth,  and  feels 
more  of  the  infinite  significance  of  life.  It 
wakes  no  passing  mood,  but  takes  possession 
of  the  hearer's  soul ;  becomes  a  surging  ocean 
under  him,  which  now  lifts  him  till  he  seems  to 
touch  the  sky,  and  now  sinks  with  him  to  night 
and  loneliness,  yet  only  to  climb  ^igher  with 
the  next  full  wave,  still  bearing  the  tide-mark 
farther  up  the  beach.  It  is  music  pregnant 
with  a  mighty  future,  and  like  a  providential 
utterance  of  the  great  heaving,  struggling 
breast  of  this  prophetic  era  of  humanity. 

Of  the  many  striking  characteristics  of  his 
music,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  is  its 
wild,  pleading  earnestness  ;  his  impetuosity  and 
fire, — the  glorious  frenzy  of  a  giant  or  a  god, 
strong  enough  safely  to  disdain  anything  like 
tameness. 

Yet  equally  remarkable  are  the  unfathom- 
able, still  depths  of  love  and  tenderness  which 
are  felt  to  underlie  his  stormy  surface.  He 
has  a  fertile  imagination,  too,  in  as  romantic 
and  exquisite  a  vein  as  that  of  Mendelssohn, 
or  of  the  bard  who  gave  him  the  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream "  for  a  text  And  his  love  of 
nature,  as  it  inspires  his  "  Pastoral  Symphony," 
is  full  as  true  and  as  perceptive  as  that  of 
Haydn,  while  it  is  vastly  deeper. 


With  a  many-sidedness  like  Shakespeare's, 
there  is  still  one  pervading  sentiment  in  all  the 
music  of  Beethoven.  It  has  more  of  the  pro- 
phetic oharacter  than  any  other.  The  pro- 
gressive spirit  of  this  age,  the  expansive  social 
instinct  of  these  new  times,  accepts  it  by  a 
strange  sympathy.  Many  a  young  music- 
loving  American  jumps  the  previous  steps  of 
training,  through  a  taste  for  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Hummel,  &c,  and  with  his  whole  soul  loves  at 
once  Beethoven.  It  is  because  Beethoven  is, 
to  speak  by  correspondence,  like  the  seventh 
note  in  the  musical  scale.  His  music  is  full  of 
that  deep,  aspiring  passion,  which  in  its  false 
exercise  we  call  ambition,  but  which  at  bottom 
is  most  generous,  most  reverent,  and  yearns 
for  perfect  harmony  and  order.  The  demands 
of  the  human  soul  are  insatiable— infinite.  So 
long  as  anything  is  not  ours,  we  are  poor.  So 
long  as  any  sympathy  is  denied  us,  we  are 
bereft  and  solitary.  We  are  to  have  all  and  to 
realize  all  by  a  true  state  of  harmony  with  all. 
Is  not  this  the  meaning  of  Beethoven's  music  t 
Its  wild  impatience,  its  struggling  chromatic 
harmonies,  its  surging,  billowy  movement,  all 
imply  a  glorious  unity  and  peace  beyond  the 
now  immediately  attainable.  So  the  seventh 
note  cries  out  on  the  verge  of  the  completed 
octave,  draws  every  thought  to  that,  and  pleads 
for  its  repose  and  its  perfection. 


Our  Musical  8slbotion  this  time  if  very  short,  but  very 
sweet  and  deep  and  tender.  The  words  of  the  song  are 
translated  as  faithfully  as  we  could  do  it,  and  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  the  music  The  music  is  by  Zsxna, 
the  most  Intimate  of  the  great  poet  Goethe's  correspondents, 
who  wrote  him  much,  and  enthusiastically,  of  the  promise 
of  his  pupil,  the  young  Fkuz  Mbtoelssohn.  Zelter  founded 
the  celebrated  Sing-AkadamU,  in  Berlin,  where  he  for 
many  years  trained  large  olasses  to  the  lore  and  under- 
standing and  performance  of  the  great  Tooal  works  of 
Bach,  Handel,  Mosart,  and  the  other  masters.  His  insti- 
tution still  survives,  and  is  the  fountain  head  of  great 
classical  performances  in  Germany.  He  was  a  devout 
admirer  of  Goethe,  and  could  not  read  and  ponder  one  of 
his  little  poems,  without  instinctively  marrying  the  words 
with  music  His  critical  remarks  on  music,  in  the  volu- 
minous correspondence  referred  to,  are  of  the  wisest  and 
most  profoundly  appreciating  and  discriminating  ever 
written.  They  ought  to  be  in  English,  as  a  sort  of  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries,  for  our  hosts  of  fledgling  musical 
critics. 

This  little  song,  Die  Betende,  or  the  "Girl  Praying,"  we 
have  selected  partly  lor  its  beauty,  and  partly  for  its 
brevity.  It  is  merely  a  chance  flower  of  good  Zelter*s 
genius.  It  is  of  a  graver  character  than  most  Magasine 
music;  but  it  is  true  to  nature,  and  what  all  can  feel. 
Lest  the  high  note  in  the  penultimate  measure  prove 
beyond  the  reach  of  some  of  our  fair  reader's  voices,  we 
may  suggest  the  following  variation : 
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Devotional,  not  too  slow. 
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Laara      pray-eth!   Angel  harps  are  breath -tag    Pmm     of        God    la  -  to  her  wounded  heart; 
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How  the  kneels !    Ooald  Raphael's  pencil  lender 

Soul  of  Innocence  In  Jbrm  so  fair? 
Bathed  in  mild  transfiguration  splendour, 

Soeh  as  saints  in  heaven  do  wear! 


Oh!  she  feels  the  breath  so  sweet  and  balmy, 
Peels  the  presence  of  the  Comforter, 

And  In  spirit  sees  those  hills  so  palmy, 
And  the  crown  of  light  for  her! 


Oh!  what  faith,  her  soul  serenely  staying! 

Bosom  swelled  with  purest  angel  lore  I 
So  to  see  this  saintlike  maiden  praying 

Is  a  glimpse  of  life  above* 
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Philadelphia,  Jane  8d,  1850. 
N.  Oleavklajto,  Esq.: 

Deer  Sir,— Pawing  hurriedly  through  New  York  last 
week,  I  wee  /et  enabled  to  get  a  rapid  glanoe  at  the 
exhibition  of  the  National  Aoademy  of  Design.  The  bean- 
tiful  ftataee  there  by  Mr.  Brown  renewed  my  desire  to 
procure  a  notlee  of  hie  career  and  labour*  that  would  be 
worthy  of  hie  high  podtlon  in  the  art  From  a  eonvcrsa- 
tion  I  had  with  yon  some  months  since,  I  preonme  it  if 
in  your  power  to  fnrnlah  me  the  materials  I  need,  or  a 
completed  article,  ready  for  insertion  in  the  Union  Maga- 
aine.  I  propose  to  aeoompany  the  notice  with  a  wood-cut 
portrait  of  the  artist,  and  also  a  cat  of  the  bas-relief  on 
Mrs.  Oosnen's  monument,  for  which  latter  I  am  already 
supplied  with  the  materials.  Can  you  aid  me  In  the  per- 
formance of  a  duty  but  too  long  neglected? 
An  answer  will  much  oblige 

Yours,  truly, 

Jomr  Sabcaiv. 

Mr,  J.  Sabtadt: 

Dear  Sir,— I  am  glad  to  receive  and  most  happy  to  oom- 
ply  with  your  request  I  here  long  wished  to  see  some 
public  notice  of  Mr.  Brown  more  ample  than  hae  yet 
appeared,  and  your  application  but  anticipated  my  design. 
For  the  facts  contained  in  the  accompanying  sketch,  I  am 
indebted  to  sources  which  may  be  relied  on  ai  authentic. 
Should  the  article,  through  the  wide  diffusion  which  your 
magasine  will  give  to  it,  help  to  make  better  known  an 
artist  not  less  descrying  than  he  is  modest,  it  will  gratify 
one,  at  least,  of  his  sincere  admirers  and  numerous 
friends. 

Respectfully,  I  am 

Your  friend  and  serVt, 

N.  Cliatxlajtd. 

Brooklyn,  June  10th,  I860. 

HBNBY  KIRKE  BROWN. 

The  reader  who  would  know  exactly  where  this  artist 
was  barn  will  need  before  him  a  map  that  condescends  to 
particulars.  With  such  aid,  he  may  readily  find,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Franklin  County,  Massachusetts,  the 
small  township  of  Leyden.  Unlike  its  illustrious  name- 
sake, so  renowned  in  history,  solong  associated  with  science, 
so  immortally  interworen  with  the  annals  of  the  Plymouth 


Puritans,  our  little  Leyden  is  quite  unknown  to  fame 
Should  it  hereafter  attain  to  eminence,  its  earliest  claim 
to  distinction  may  perhaps  rest  upon  the  fact  that  it  had 
once  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  birthplace  of  genius. 

His  father  belonged  to  the  class  of  small  farmers,  so 
common  in  New  England  and  so  respectable.  His  advan- 
tages of  education  were  a  thorough  training  in  good  prin- 
ciples at  home,  a  few  winters  at  the  district  school,  and 
two  or  three  quarters  at  an  academy.  His  summers 
brought  him  abundant  occupation  in  the  severe  but  in- 
vigorating labours  of  the  farm.  For  those  tastes,  whether 
instinctiTe  or  acquired,  and  those  promptings  of  ambition, 
which  at  length  converted  the  farmer-boy  into  a  painter 
and  sculptor,  he  owed  much,  If  not  everything,  to  his 
mother.  To  her  intelligence  and  refinement,  which  might 
have  graced  a  more  favoured  lot,  the  son  has  ever  traced 
those  impulses  which  gave  direction  to  his  life. 

He  was  about  twelve  years  old  when  he  made  what  may 
be  called  his  first  serious  attempt  In  art  There  was  an 
aged  neighbour  whom  he  often  visited,  and  to  whom  he 
used  to  read  from  one  of  the  treatises  of  Swedenborg. 
The  old  man  sometimes  stopped  him  to  explain  the  author 
or  to  give  his  own  comments.  As  the  boy  gased  upon 
that  fine  face,  made  more  striking  by  the  loss  of  sight, 
and  upon  the  noble  head  on  which  almost  a  hundred 
winters  had  shed  their  snows,  he  determined  to  try  his 
hand  at  a  likeness;  and  the  result  was  a  pencil-sketch  on 
a  fly-leaf  of  the  book.  This  he  took  home.  His  mother 
furnished  him  with  a  piece  of  old  linen,  which  served  for 
canvass.  From  the  head  of  an  ox  he  obtained  hair  for 
his  pendl,  while  a  painter,  then  at  work  upon  the  house, 
supplied  the  remaining  materials.  With  these  rude  means 
he  produced  what  was  regarded  with  admiring  wonder, 
as  a  perfect  representation  of  the  old  man.  The  effort 
was  in  the  highest  degree  original,  for  the  youth  had 
never  even  seen  a  portrait 

Two  years  after  this  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  fortune  was  about  to  smile  upon 
his  wishes.  A  Mr.  Smith— a  sign-painter  from  one  of  the 
adjoining  towns— made  his  appearance  in  Leyden.  At 
Henry's  earnest  solicitation,  his  father  consented  that  he 
should  be  apprenticed  to  this  man,  and  a  bargain  was 
struck.  Smith  was  about  to  visit  Albany,  and  It  was 
settled  that  the  lad  should  accompany  him.  For  some 
reason  the  boy  was  sent  forward  to  a  neighbouring  town, 
there  to  await  the  arrival  of  his  master.  But  he  waited  in 
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rain.  The  sign-dauber,  who  was  entrusted  with  money 
for  Henry's  expenses,  never  came.  But  young  Brown 
had  heard  and  thought  too  much  of  Albany  and  its  works 
of  art  to  be  thus  balked.  He  had  set  out,  and  go  he  must. 
True,  he  had  no  money,  but  he  had  a  pair  of  scissors  in 
his  pocket,  and  with  these  he  determined  to  work  his 
way.  Near  the  close  of  a  weary  day's  walk,  he  stopped  at 
a  farm-house  of  decent  aspect,  and  proposed,  in  return  for 
a  night's  lodging,  to  out  the  profiles  of  the  family.  The 
offer  was  declined.  They  would  keep  him  for  money, 
but  they  cared  not  for  art  Nothing  daunted  by  this 
rebuff,  he  pushed  on.  A  second  attempt  was  more  suc- 
cessful. The  hospitable  farmer  bade  him  "  Stay,  and  wel- 
come." After  sapper,  the  schoolmaster,  who  happened  to 
be  an  inmate  there,  expatiated  on  the  beauty  and  impor- 
tance of  the  fine  arts.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
entire  family  had  their  likenesses  cut  in  paper,  to  their 
own  unqualified  satisfaction,  and  to  the  great  delight  of 
the  young  artist. 

Journeying  on  in  this  way,  he  soon -found  himself 
beyond  the  Green  Mountains,  and  within  sight  of  the  city 
which  he  had  so  long  wished  to  behold.  But  here  he 
hesitated.  It  was  now  the  middle  of  December;  winter 
had  set  in  with  deep  snow,  and  with  frost  of  great  soTerity ; 
his  shoes  were  nearly  gone,  and  his  clothes  were  scanty 
and  dilapidated.  He  felt  no  assurance  that  his  scissors 
would  avail  him  among  the  rich  and  polished  Albanians. 
After  looking  long  and  earnestly  at  those  columns,  and 
spires,  and  crowded  roofs,  so  inviting  and  so  tantalising, 
he  yielded  to  the  stern  necessity,  and  turned  his  steps 
homeward.  Albany  is  certainly  very  little  like  Borne,  yet 
the  incident  now  related  will  probably  remind  some  of 
that  miracle  of  German  self-denial,  the  poor  scholar, 
who,  filled  with  visions  of  classical  antiquities,  footed  it 
all  the  way  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Tiber,  and  finding, 
when  within  sight  of  the  "Eternal  City,"  that  he  had 
just  enough  money  to  carry  him  back  again,  contented 
himself  with  a  long  though  distant  gaae,  and  set  out  on 
his  return. 

After  weeks  of  absence,  and  a  long,  painful  journey 
through  the  snows  of  that  mountain  region,  our  young 
adventurer  reached  home,  much  to  the  joy  of  bis  wonder- 
ing and  anxious  parents.  Soon  after  this,  he  was  placed 
in  school  at  Deerfleld,  and  for  a  time  his  imitative  propen- 
sities found  little  occupation,  except  in  occasional  carica- 
tures of  his  companions.  At  length  a  holiday  occurs.  It 
is  the  annual  return,  once  so  important  in  New  England, 
of  the  General  Muster.  Conspicuous  amid  the  booths  and 
stands,  the  gingerbread  and  lemons,  stood  a  large  sign, 
which  informed  the  public  that  they  could  there  acquire 
the  art  of  portrait-painting  in  three  short  lessons.  How 
opportune  I  The  boy  at  once  enters  his  name  as  a  pupil, 
and  pays  this  eminent  master  a  tuition-fee  of  ten  dollars. 
A  few  days  afterward  he  started  for  home,  with  a  finished 
portrait  under  his  arm,  and  with  high  expectations  of 
praise  and  success.  But  alas  I  his  domestic  reception  was 
scarcely  more  flattering  than  that  of  Moses  Primrose 
when  he  returned  from  the  fair.  His  brothers  ridiculed 
his  picture,  and  advised  him  to  stick  to  something  regular 
and  profitable.  From  his  mother  only  he  received  words 
of  comfort  as  well  as  of  good  advice. 

He  continued  to  attend  school,  and  occasionally  to 
assist  his  father,  until  he  was  eighteen  years  old.  But  his 
early  visions  of  art  and  fame  still  haunted  him,  and  he 
now  urged  his  father  to  let  him  go  and  seek  or  make  his 
own  fortune.  To  this  the  father  very  judiciously  con- 
sented. 

Thus  left  to  himself;  he  determined  to  become  an  artist 
But  some  money  must  be  earned,  even  before  he  could 
begin.  For  this  purpose  he  laboured  nearly  three  years 
as  a  journeyman  house  and  carriage  painter.  From  the 
proceeds  of  this  toil  he  sent  his  father  a  hundred  dollars, 
as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  three  years'  service, 
and  having  provided  himself  with  a  decent  outfit,  went  to 
Boston.  This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1834.  Having  heard 
much  of  Chester  Harding,  he  called  upon  that  gentleman 
and  stated  his  object.    Mr.  Harding  asked  for  references. 


"He  could  give  none,"  was  the  reply,  "but  he  had  sixty 
dollars  in  his  pocket,  one-half  of  which  he  would  pay  then, 
provided  he  could  be  allowed  to  defray  the  remaining  ex- 
pense when  he  should  earn  the  means  of  doing  so."  On 
these  terms  he  was  at  once  received.  He  continued  to 
study  and  practise  under  Mr.  Harding  until  the  following 
spring,  when  he  visited  some  of  the  neighbouring  towns 
as  a  portrait-painter.  Having  thus  replenished  his  ex- 
hausted purse,  he  renewed  his  studies,  which  were  prose- 
cuted with  tho  same  distinguished  artist,  until  February, 
1836. 

Soon  after  this  we  find  him  at  Woodstock,  Vermont, 
attending,  In  the  medical  school  at  that  place,  a  course  of 
anatomical  lectures, — not  remitting,  however,  his  study 
and  practice  in  painting.  In  the  following  autumn  he 
attended  another  course  of  the  same  kind  at  Pittsfleld, 
Massachusetts.  Having  become  acquainted  with  Dr.  Wil- 
lard  Parker,  now  so  favourably  known  in  the  medical 
world,  he  accompanied  him  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he 
went  through  his  third  anatomical  course. 

In  the  mean  time  he  kept  on  painting  portraits,  and 
tried  his  hand  occasionally  at  composition  and  figures. 
The  latter  part  of  the  year  1837  was  passed  by  him  in  the 
state  of  Illinois,  where  he  was  employed  as  an  engineer. 
In  December  he  was  again  in  Cincinnati,  and  had  resumed 
his  pencil.  And  now  occurred  a  circumstance,  casual  and 
trivial,  as  it  seemed  at  the  time,  but  which  soon  changed 
the  direction  of  his  thoughts,  and  at  length  altered  en- 
tirely the  current  of  his  life.  He  had  been  giving  lessons 
in  drawing  to  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Whetstone. 
As  the  latter  was  about  leaving,  he  asked  permission  to 
attempt  a  medallion  likeness  of  his  teacher.  Accordingly 
some  clay  was  procured  for  the  purpose.  While  his  pupil 
was  gone  for  his  dinner,  Brown  amused  himself  by  work- 
ing at  the  day,  and  Whetstone  found,  on  his  return,  a 
bust  well  under  way.  The  approbation  which  he  and 
which  others  expressed  of  this  first  rapid  and  rude  attempt 
led  to  farther  efforts  in  the  same  line.  He  was  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  likenesses,  and  was  encouraged  to  go 
on  by  brother  artists.  Nor  was  he  at  all  disinclined  to 
follow  their  advioe.  A  new  light  seemed  now  to  break  in 
upon  his  mind,  and  to  irradiate  all  his  prospects.  He  had 
long  regarded  sculpture  as  the  noblest,  but  least  attain- 
able, form  of  art.  Its  masters  of  antiquity  had  seemed  to 
him  almost  as  mythical  as  the  demigods  which  their 
chisels  shaped  into  immortal  beauty.  He  began  now  to 
feel  that  the  same  path  of  exertion,  of  hope,  and  of  honour, 
which  so  many  had  successfully  trodden,  was  perhaps 
open  for  him  also.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
alteration  in  his  pursuits  took  place  at  once.  Such  changes 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  instantaneous.  It  was  by  slow  degrees 
that  the  modelling-stick  and  chisel  invaded  and  finally 
supplanted  the  easel. 

To  obtain  the  means  for  visiting  Italy,  he  again  engaged 
as  a  railroad  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  state  of  Illinois. 
He  was  employed  during  a  part  of  the  time  in  one  of  the 
most  malarious  districts  of  that  unhealthy  region.  Here 
he  lost,  by  death,  most  of  the  men  under  his  direction, 
and  fell  sick  himself.  On  recovering  from  a  long,  delirious 
fever,  he  found  himself,  with  funds  exhausted  and  with 
a  broken  constitution,  compelled,  as  it  were,  to  set  out 
anew.  But  after  six  invalid  months  passed  among  his 
native  mountains,  he  is  again  in  Boston,  to  see  what  can 
be  done  in  the  way  of  art  Harding,  his  early  master  and 
steady  friend,  received  him  warmly,  and  introduced  him 
to  others.  He  was  soon  commissioned  to  model  a  bust  of 
Mr.  William  Appleton,  and  subsequently,  at  the  request 
of  this  gentleman,  he  made  a  bust  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fotter. 
This  circumstance  had  an  important  bearing  on  his  career. 
At  the  desire  of  this  distinguished  clergyman,  Mr.  Brown 
went  to  Schenectady,  to  mould  a  likeness  of  President 
Nott  Through  the  persevering  kindness  of  the  same 
friend,  he  received  numerous  orders  for  work  in  Troy,  and 
afterwards  in  Albany.  Here,  too,  he  began  to  attempt 
something  beyond  the  narrow  range  of  bust-making,  and 
executed  his  first  statues  at  the  desire  of  his  ever  liberal 
friend,  Mr.  B.  P.  Prentice.    Here  he  spent  two  busy  years, 
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and  go  generous  wai  the  patronage  he  received,  that  he 
found  himself  able,  at  length,  to  visit  Italy.  The  pleasing 
circumstances  under  which  he  departed  from  this  place 
of  his  early  dreams  for  the  wry  land  of  Deanty  and  Art 
recall,  in  vivid  contrast,  that  sad  winter  hoar,  when  the 
ragged  young  profllceutter  stood  wistfully  gating  at  the 
tame  city,  and  then  turned  his  back  upon  it  In  despair. 

Mr.  Brown  was  married  about  two  years  before  he  left 
for  Europe,  and  his  wife  accompanied  bJm  thither.  Those 
.  who  know  the  parties  might  well  charge  me  with  injus- 
tice, should  I  make  no  allusion  to  the  happiness  of  this 
connexion.  Unincumbered  by  family  cares,  Mrs.  Brown 
has  been  the  constant  companion  of  her  husband,  alike  In 
travel  and  at  home,  In  recreation  and  In  toll.  In  Art,  too, 
she  has  been  his  fellow-student.  To  her  delicacy  of  taste, 
her  thorough  knowledge  of  aesthetic  principles,  and  her 
quick,  true  judgment,  it  is  his  pride  to  acknowledge  many 
obligations. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  farther  with  minuteness 
our  artist's  personal  history.  We  have  seen  his  childish 
inspirations— his  boyish  adventures— his  manly  struggles, 
faith,  and  perseverance.  All  along  we  have  beheld  "  the 
high  endeavour,"  and  we  have  now  begun  to  witness  "the 
glad  success."  It  Is  these  earlier  portions  of  a  professional 
career  which  best  Illustrate  Individuality  of  character, 
and  most  clearly  test  the  genuineness  and  exestlemce  of 
youthful  impulses. 

Mr.  Brown's  first  year  abroad  was  spent  in  Florence. 
The  summer  months  of  1845  were  passed  in  Naples  and 
Its  neighbourhood,  where,  after  a  sickness  which  almost 
oust  him  his  life,  he  sought  and  found  repose  and  health. 
During  the  other  three  years  of  his  absence,  his  home  was 
in  Borne.  An  intimate  friend,  who  shared  his  thoughts 
and  watched  the  progress  of  his  studies  and  labours,  thus 
describes  his  impressions  at  that  period.  "  Here  he  began 
to  feel,  more  than  ever  before,  the  true  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  Art.  The  works  of  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo,  and  especially  the  wonders  of  Grecian  art,  now 
spread  out  before  him,  inspired  him  anew.  In  each  little 
fragment  of  these  he  saw,  not  the  result  of  one  man's  per- 
formance, but  the  fruits  of  a  national  taste,— the  product 
of  a  school  formed,  developed,  and  refined  under  the  most 
favourable  Influences.  Everything  bespoke  knowledge 
and  power.  Here  was  a  standard  of  unerring  accuracy. 
He  was  now  convinced  that  the  great  principles  of  art 
depend  not  upon  individual  whim  or  caprice,  but  that 
they  admit  of  demonstration,  and  may  be  brought  to  the 
test  of  a  sound  philosophy.  It  did  not  seem  to  him,  as  it 
has  seemed  to  some,  that  Art,  in  Its  best  days,  was  only 
the  handmaid  of  Passion,  and  much  less  could  he  regard 
this  as  its  proper  vocation  mow.  In  the  beautiful  relics 
of  Grecian  and  Etruscan  genius,  consecrated  as  they  ori- 
ginally were,  in  most  instanoes,  to  lofty  sentiment  or  to 
actual  utility,  he  perceived  the  true  end  and  the  real  dig- 
nity of  Art.  He  now  sealously  devoted  himself  to  the 
acquisition  of  its  principles  and  language.  The  mere  love 
of  distinction  seemed  to  fade  and  disappear  by  the  side  of 
a  stronger  lore  for  Art  Itself.  To  perfect  his  knowledge 
of  drawing  and  anatomy,  he  secured  the  best  aids  in 
Borne,  and,  when  not  engaged  in  these  or  in  modelling, 
he  was  occupied  in  studying  and  sketching  from  life  and 
from  the  antiques.  His  solicitude  seemed  to  be,  not  so 
much  to  acquire  a  sudden  reputation,  as  to  lay  the  solid 
foundation  on  which  a  durable  fame  might  one  day  rest." 
Rome  has  been  called,  not  extravagantly,  the  Paradise 
of  artists.  In  that  soft  clime— in  a  city  where  the  foreigner 
enjoys  all  the  immunities  and  feels  scarcely  one  of  the 
burdens  of  society,  and  where  the  luxuries  of  life  cost  less 
than  its  necessaries  elsewhere— our  artist  might  well  have 
bjen  content  to  dwell.  To  such  Inducements  American 
sculptors  have  generally  yielded,  while  some  have  even 
contended  that  the  art  cannot  successfully  be  prosecuted 
ont  of  Italy.  Mr.  Brown  took  a  different  view.  It  was 
bis  ambition  to  become,  not  a  European,  but  an  American 
sculptor.  To  him  It  seemed  that,  If  a  school  of  art,  with 
characteristics  in  any  degree  national,  is  ever  to  grow  up 
among  us,  its  work  must  be  done  mainly  upon  American 
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ground,  and  amidst  American  influences.  He  felt  that 
the  artist's  independence  and  originality  might  be  endan- 
gered by  too  long  a  familiarity  with  the  faultless  models 
of  antiquity,  and  the  ohef-d'oeuvres  of  modern  power.  He 
could  not  but  see  that  If  the  art  to  which  he  had  devoted 
his  life  is  ever  to  exert  over  his  oountrymen  a  powerful 
and  wholesome  influence,  it  must  be  accomplished  by  the 
presentation  of  other  subjects  than  the  unclad  beauties  or 
the  fabulous  forms  of  ancient  Greece.  He  stayed  not 
until  long  absence,  and  intervening  oceans,  and  foreign 
influences,  had  cooled  his  love  of  country,  or  quelled  his 
pride  as  an  American  patriot.  With  generous  self-denial, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  advice  and  solicitation  of  many 
friends,  he  determined  to  forego  the  comforts  and  facilities 
of  Rome,  and,  to  some  extent,  his  prospects  of  immediate 
honour  and  reward,  in  order  to  plaut  himself  on  his 
natlre  soil,  and  trust  his  country  for  an  appreciation  of 
his  labours.  May 'that  country  do  justice  to  his  motives 
and  his  merits  1 

A  few  words  now  in  regard  to  his  artistic  labours.  Pre- 
viously to  Mr.  Brown's  departure  for  Europe,  his  attention 
as  a  statuary  had  been  given  almost  wholly  to  busts.  The 
large  number  of  his  commissions,  and,  still  more,  the  high 
standing  and  unquestionable  taste  of  many  whose  like- 
nesses were  thus  taken  by  him  in  stone,  bear  witness  to 
his  successful  ability  In  this  department.  His  statues  of 
this  period  were  the  Pour  Seasons,  and  the  Quoit-player. 
The  last-named  Is  now  among  the  sculptures  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Academy  of  Design.  While  in  Florence  he  modelled 
a  statue  of  Adonis,  now  in  his  studio  in  Brooklyn.  At 
Rome  he  executed  a  semi-colossal  statue  of  David,  holding 
the  head  of  the  giant,— an  engraving  of  which  was  made 
by  Berttnl ;  also  a  small  statue  of  Rebecca,— the  Pleiades, 
in  bas-relief,— the  Seasons,  In  the  same  style,— and  the 
statue  of  Ruth.  The  Seasons,  a  set  of  medallion  pictures, 
were  made  for  Mr.  H.  G.  Marquand,  of  Brooklyn,  and, 
with  the  Ruth,  may  be  seen  at  the  exhibition  already 
referred  to.  While  in  Rome,  Mr.  Brown  made  three  oopies 
of  the  last-named  statue,  one  of  which  was  for  Miss  Hicks 
of  New  York,  and  another  for  Mr.  Ewing  of  Glasgow. 
Among  the  works  which  he  has  executed  since  his  return, 
are  a  statue  of  Hope,  one  of  the  Historic  Muse  (monu- 
mental), and  a  recumbent  image,  also  monumental,  which 
has  lately  gone  to  Philadelphia.  A  tablet  from  his  chisel, 
with  two  figures  In  bas-relief,  adorns  a  monument  erected 
in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  by  A.  B.  Oossens,  Esq.  Among 
the  busts  which  have  come  from  his  studio,  we  have  seen 
the  heads  of  Cole,  Bryant,  Huntington,  Cheney,  Durand, 
Prentice,  Willard  Parker,  Luman  Reed,  and  others.  The 
faoe  and  form  of  the  North  American  Indian  seems  to  have 
won  a  special  place  in  his  regard.  To  study  these,  he 
visited,  two  years  ago,  the  resorts  of  the  red  man  In  the 
distant  Northwest,  and  has  since  carefully  explored  the 
invaluable  treasures  of  the  Indian  Department  at  Wash- 
ington. His  bronze  statuette  of  an  aboriginal  hunter  was 
executed  last  year  for  the  American  Art-Union,  and  twenty 
copies  were  distributed  to  the  fortunate  drawers.  For 
some  time  past  he  has  been  engaged  upon  a  larger  work 
of  the  same  description.  An  Indian  is  defending  himself 
and  his  child  against  the  ferocity  of  the  mountain-cat. 
The  proportions  are  colossal,  the  form  and  attitude  are 
full  of  life  and  force,  and  the  finished  work  will,  If  I  mis- 
take not,  add  largely  to  the  reputation  of  the  artist.  A 
group  of  several  figures,  in  both  high  and  low  relief,  to  be 
executed  in  bronze,  Is  nearly  completed  for  the  Messrs. 
Appleton  of  New  York,  and  will  adorn  the  front  of  their 
new  bookstore  in  Broadway.  Mr.  Brown  has  also  made  a 
model  statuette  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  which  has  received 
warm  approval  from  some  of  the  best  artists  and  judges 
of  art  among  us.  It  has  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  a 
colossal  statue  in  bronze,  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  over 
the  remains  of  that  great  man.  The  amount  needed  for 
the  object  Is  almost  secured. 

The  limits  prescribed  to  this  article  do  not  allow  me  to 
allude  even  to  the  specific  character  and  exoellenoes  of 
these  works,  or  of  any  one  of  them;— nor  can  I  add  more 
than  a  word  upon  the  general  merits  of  Brown  as  an 
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artist   The  Trader,  who  has  remarked  with  what  invin- 
cible resolution,  perseverance,  and  painstaking,  he  has 
qualified  himself  for  this  high  walk  of  Art,  will  readily 
belieTe— what  his  intimate  friends  well  know— that  his 
knowledge  of  his  profession  is  extensive  and  thorough. 
To  his  taste,  his  accuracy,  his  ooneeptive  powers,  his  exe- 
cutive skill,  artists  of  great  name  in  sculpture  and  paints 
ing,  and  oonnolsseurs  whose  approval  is  praise  indeed, 
hare  given  their  willing  testimony.    His  principles  of  Art 
are,  it  is  true,  severe.    His  estimate 
of  its  scope,  its  just  aims,  and  legiti- 
mate objects,  is  pure  and  elevated. 
Conscious  of  the  limitations  imposed 
upon  the  sculptor  by  the  material  in 
which  he  works,  he  makes  no  attempt 
at  romantic  effect,  or  at  an  imprac- 
ticable picturesque.     He  has  done 
nothing,  and  will,  I  feel  sure,  do 
nothing,   to  flatter   a  meretricious 
taste.    The  dignity  and  the  proprie- 
ties of  Sculpture,  as  they  have  im- 
pressed thomeelves   upon  his  soul, 
while  studying  its  noblest  and  purest 
forms,  will  never  by  him  be  sacrificed 
to  immediate  and  lower  interests, 
however  pressing.    To  Art  he  has 
devoted  his  life,  with  the  fervour 
and  fidelity  of  a  true  love.    To  his 
own  country  he  consecrates  what- 
ever of  inspiration  or  of  power  he 
has  received  from  nature,  or  won 
by  toil. 

As  an  appropriate  close  to  this 
imperfect  sketch,  I  add  the  following 
note,  just  received  from  one  whose 
high  standing  requires  no  attestation 
here. 

"Mr  DBA*  S»: 

"You  ask  me  what  I  think  of  our 
friend,  H.  K.  Brown,  as  a  sculptor. 
I  hardly  dare  to  trust  myself  to  an- 
swer that  question  fully.  If  I  should 
express  half  the  admiration  I  feel 
for  what  he  has  accomplished,  my 
enthusiasm  would  be  charged  to  the 
account  of  the  warm  personal  friend- 
ship which  exists  between  us.    Nei- 
ther do  I  feel  willing  to  enter  into 
a  critical  examination  of  those  merits 
of  which  one  must  be  a  very  incompetent  judge  whose 
studies  in  Art  have  been  in  so  different  a  direction  from . 
those  of  the  sculptor.    The  principal  works  of  Brown 
have  been  of  a  simple,  classioal,  almost  severe,  character. 
Though  a  great  lover  of  painting  and  all  Its  graces  and 
luxuries,  yet  in  sculpture  he  aTolds  whatever  would 
detract  from  the  dignity  and  nobleness  of  the  Art    His 
studies  have  been  mainly  among  the  purest  and  best 
remains  of  the  antique,  assiduously  compared  with  living 
nature.    In  anatomy  his  researches  have  been  deep  and 
constant    As  a  draughtsman,  he  possesses  remarkable 
skill,  and  any  painter  might  envy  the  readiness  with 
which  he  traces  in  decided  outlines  the  frequent  inven- 
tions of  his  brain.    I  might  mention  his  power  with  the 
brush,— for  though  few  know  it,  he  is  really  a  painter  of 
rare  excellence,  with  a  keen  relish  for  colour,  tone,  and 
effect    It  is  remarkable  that,  with  all  his  love  for  the 
brilliant  and  fascinating  qualities  of  the  picturesque,  he 
so  seldom  Indulges  in  anything  approaching  it  in  sculp- 
ture, and  that  he  never  degrades  or  debauches  that  noble 
.  art  by  any  of  those  mere  tricks  and  puerilities,  or  museum- 
like wonders  and  curiosities  of  execution,  by  which  sculp- 
tors sometimes  are  tempted  to  catch  at  popular  applause. 
He  has  the  highest  reputation  with  those  whose  tastes 
have  been  most  thoroughly  cultivated  by  long  contempla- 
tion of  the  best  models.    The  severest  Roman  critics, 
though  very  chary  of  their  praise,  expressed  very  favour- 
able opinions  of  his  powers.    His  works  were  admired  by 


many  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  residing  in  Roma, 
both  native  and  foreign.  Between  the  lamented  Wyatt, 
the  noted  English  sculptor,  and  our  artist,  there  existed 
a  warm  friendship  and  high  esteem  for  each  other's  talents. 
"The  work  upon  which  Brown  is  now  engaged  will,  I 
think,  greatly  advance  his  reputation.  I  mean  the  bronse 
bas-relief  commissioned  by  the  Appletons,  and  representing 
a  sage  instructing  a  group  of  listeners.  I  am  glad  this 
work  is  to  be  placed  in  a  prominent  position,  In  the  open 


air,  and  in  one  of  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  the  city. 
The  Messrs.  Appleton  are  to  be  congratulated  for  the  taste 
and  liberality  which  places  before  the  public  so  noble  a 
specimen  of  art 

«I  am,  truly,  yours,  ftc^ 

«D.  HUHTWOTOir." 


Tin  Pwn.APif.PHiA  AmT-Umow.  We  have  received  en- 
couraging accounts  from  Boston,  of  the  progress  Mr.  An- 
drews is  making  with  the  plate  now  in  process  of  engraving 
by  him  for  the  Art-Union  of  Philadelphia,  impressions 
from  which  are  to  be  distributed  among  the  members  of 
that  institution  for  the  current  year.  The  subject  of  the 
picture  is  "Christiana  and  Mercy  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,"  and  is  a  companion  to  the  "  Mercy's 
Dream,"  engraved  last  year  for  the  Art-Union.  The 
painting  Is  by  Huntington,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  works 
of  that  eminent  artist  It  formed  part  of  the  collection 
of  the  late  Edward  I*.  Carey,  Esq,  of  Philadelphia,  for 
whom  It  was  painted. 

Judging  by  the  results,  It  would  appear  that  the  mode 
adopted  by  the  Philadelphia  Art-Union  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  prises  Is  less  popular  than  the  more  common 
method  pursued  by  similar  associations.  It  is  extraordi- 
nary that  it  should  be  so,  considering  the  obvious  supe- 
riority of  the  former.  J.  8. 
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SECOND  INSTALMENT. 

A«4»  wo  give  four  superb  eml>emshments— diamonds 
of  the  first  water.  L  A  Cowurkd  Paxxr,  by  Ackerman, 
of  » truly  tasteful  and  brilliant  character,  designed  for  a 
Yalenttne.  2.  A  Msssotdit  by  Mr.  Sextain,  representing 
the  last  interview  between  the  present  Louis  Napoleon  and 
his  uncle,  the  Emperor,  an  engraving  at  ones  brilliant  as  a 
work  of  art,  and  interesting  as  an  historical  reminiscence. 
8.  A  Lots  Ehqrayiho  by  Steel,  giving  the  portraits  of 
William  and  Mary  Howitt,  from  an  original  drawing  made 
for  this  purpose.  4.  Tn  Win's  First  Grief,  a  picture 
which  will  appeal  at  once  to  the  hearts  of  all  not  already 
rendered  callous  by  domestic  Infidelity.  Besides  these 
four  leading  embellishments,  we  giro  the  monthly  con* 
ttauation  of  "  Man  and  the  Year,"  and  seven  more  of  our 
splendid  series  of  illustrations  of  the  "Life  of  Christ," 
also  HTbe  Bonnie  Bairns,"  another  M  Pictorial  Enigma," 
and  many  others,  "too  numerous  to  mention." 

As  to  literary  matter,  we  give  the  first  of  Miss  Bremer's 
Love  Stories ;  also  her  "  Salutation  to  America,"  which  will 
be  read  with  peculiar  interest;  a  blast  against  "Tobacco," 
by  John  Neal,  which  will  raise  some  commotion  among  the 
meerschaums ;  a  biography  of  William  and  Mary  Howitt  by 
Silverpea;  articles  of  rare  excellence  by  the  Hon.  Joseph 
R.  Chandler,  Dr.  Beynell  Coates,  Dr.  Todd,  Mrs.  Kirk  land, 
Mrs.  Sigourney;  poems  from  Bayard  Taylor,  Hannah  V. 
Gould,  Edith  May,  Miss  Sproat,  Mr.  Ellsworth,  Mr.  BissaU, 
Miss  L.  Virginia  Smith,  Ac,  Ac  But  the  gem  of  the  month 
is  a  German  story  celled  "Ths  Dahobbous  Brautds,"  the 
finest  magastne  story,  by  all  odds,  that  has  been  published 
for  many  years. 

JENNY  LIND  ONCE  MORE. 

Iv  Is  all  idle  to  speak  of  the  popular  furor  which  this 
great  singer  creates,  as  the  result  of  Mr.  Barnum's  skill 
In  playing  upon  public  credulity.  This  is  to  make  Mr. 
Barnum  a  greater  marvel  than  he  himself  claims  Miss 
Lind  to  be.  Nothing  could  produce  the  popular  effects 
which  we  have  witnessed  bot  the  irresistible  and  un- 
mistakeable  enchantment  of  genius.  We  do  not  pro- 
fees  to  be  critical  in  musical  affairs.  But  music,  like 
every  other  of  the  fine  arts,  is  subject  to  certain  dictates 
of  common  sense.  It  appeals  for  its  highest  effects  directly 
to  the  soul  of  man,  and  no  man  can  listen  to  the  singing 
of  Jenny  Lind  without  having  his  soul  roused  from  its 
lowest  depths,  or  without  being  filled  with  a  bewildering 
delight,  akin  to  intoxication.  "One  touch  of  nature 
makes  the  whole  world  kin."  This  is  as  true  of  music  as 
It  is  of  poetry,  or  eloquence.  The  fame  of  Jenny  Lind 
draws  to  her  concerts  people  of  very  different  characters 
and  conditions, — not  only  musical  amateurs,  and  people 
of  fashion,  but  many  who  ordinarily  "care  for  none  of 
these  things."  Her  audiences  are  in  tills  respect  unlike 
any  we  have  ever  seen.  Yet  her  genius  fuses  these  hete- 
rogeneous materials  into  a  common  mass,  all  apparently  of 
one  mind.  The  unlettered  auditor  may  not  know,  as  well 
as  his  critical  neighbour  on  the  next  bench,  what  faults 
the  great  singer  has  net  committed,  but  he  is  conscious 
of  a  pleasurable  emotion  of  a  kind  never  before  expe- 
rienced, at  least  to  the  same  degree,  and  the  critic  beside 
him  for  the  time  forgets  his  criticism  in  his  experience  of 
the  same  wonderful  power. 

In  her  second  visit  to  Philadelphia,  she  gave  four  con- 


certs, all  crowded,  and  at  the  very  high  rates  for  seats 
established  at  her  first  appearance.  There  was  to  the  last 
no  abatement  of  the  popular  admiration,  amounting  al- 
most to  mania.  We  have  yet  to  see  the  first  person  who 
has  heard  her,  no  matter  how  many  times,  that  is  not  de- 
sirous of  hearing  her  again. 

Italian  Opera  in  Philadelphia.— Mr.  Walker,  whoso 
store  in  Chestnut  8treet  is  well  known  to  all  the  lovers 
of  music  and  musical  instruments,  has  made  a  bold  and, 
so  far,  successful  attempt  to  sustain  the  Opera  in  Phila- 
delphia, for  a  brief  but  very  brilliant  season.  His  ar- 
rangements for  this  purpose  have  been  on  a  liberal  scale, 
and  have  commanded  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  musical 
world.  Among  the  brilliant  stars  that  Mr.  Walker  has 
brought  to  Philadelphia  is  the  new  Italian  favourite, 
Parodi,  who  is  spoken  of  by  competent  critics  in  the  very 
highest  terms.  She  is  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Pasta, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  quite  equal  to  Jenny  Lind. 
Some  indeed  pronounce  her  superior.  All  yield  her  the 
palm  of  being  a  singer  of  very  extraordinary  powers. 

A  critical  friend,  who  was  present  at  the  "Lucia  dt 
Lammormoor,"  speaks  of  all  the  company  in  terms  of  un- 
qualified commendation.  The  rfile  of  "  Lucia"  was  filled 
by  Signora  Bertucca,  whose  full,  melodious  voice,  com- 
bined with  her  Just  idea  of  the  character,  called  forth  re- 
peated bursts  of  applause.  Her  expression  of  madness  in 
the  last  act  was  really  grand.  The  male  characters  were 
filled  by  Slgnors  Forti,  avignone,  Rosi,  and  Patti.  "  Ed- 
gardo,"  as  rendered  by  Signor  Forti,  was  very  fine.  His 
dying  song,  "  Beauteous  Idol  of  my  Soul,"  produced  a 
powerful  effect  upon  the  audience.  The  remaining  cha- 
racters were  well  sustained.  The  chorus  and  the  orchestra 
were  both  full  and  efficient 

Mr.  Kimball,  the  author  of  the  St.  Leger  Papers,  has 
oommenoed  a  new  series  in  the  Knickerbocker.  They 
promise  to  be  equally  brilliant  with  his  former  work. 

Popular  Amusements.— Among  the  most  unfailing  of 
these  we  mention  with  much  pleasure  the  performances 
of  Signor  Blits,  whose  feats  of  legerdemain  are  equally 
wonderful  and  amusing. 

Tra  Enigmas.— The  solution  of  the  Enigma  in  the 
January  Number  is  "  Windlass."  Will  some  one  give  us 
a  poetical  solution  of  that  in  the  present  number? 

New  Contributors.— We  introduce  this  month  two  new 
names  to  our  readers,  both  of  which,  we  predict,  will  be- 
come favourites.  We  mean  Mr.  Bissell,  and  Miss  L.  Vir- 
ginia Smith. 

New  Life  of  Jenny  Lind.—K.  E.  Peterson,  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  in  press  a  Life  of  Jenny  Lind,  by  Mr.  Willis, 
with  an  engraved  portrait 


BOOK   NOTICE  8. 

Putnam's  Gift  Books  for  thx  Holidays*— Mr.  Putnam, 
the  spirited  publisher  of  New  York,  ^hose  editions  of 
standard  works  are  acquiring  such  just  celebrity,  has 
conceived  the  happy  idea  of  presenting  some  of  the  most 
popular  of  these  works  in  a  form  suited  for  gift  books. 
The  copies  intended  for  this  purpose  are  printed  on  fine 
paper,  with  ample  margins,  handsomely  bound,  and  em- 
bellished with  numerous  engravings,  giving  them  all  the 
elegance  of  the  most  costly  Annuals.  Among  the  works 
which  hare  appeared  in  tins  gala  dress,  we  notioe  the  fol- 
lowing:—Rural  Hours,  by  Miss  Cooper  (daughter  of  the 
Novelist),  a  work  of  high  literary  merit,  occupied  chiefly 
with  American  out-door  life  in  the  country,  and  adorned 
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BAR  TAIN'S    MAGAZINE. 


With  twenty-one  exquisitely  coloured  engravings,  mostly 
of  birds,  each  as  the  golden  oriole,  the  red-throated  hum- 
ming-bird, the  blno-blrd,  bobolink,  Ac,  Ac  The  birds  se- 
lected are  among  those  most  oelebrated  for  the  brilliancy 
and  beauty  of  their  plumage,  which  these  engravings  giro 
to  the  lift.  Thi  Pioturesqoi  Souvxkir  is  an  illustrated 
edition  of  Bryant's  Letterg  of  a  Traveller,  containing  thir- 
teen steel  engiarings.  The  scenes  represented  in  these, 
are  a  Venetian  Gondola,  an  Arenue  of  Palms  in  a  Coffee 
Plantation  in  Cuba,  Washington  from  the  President's 
House,  Edinburgh  from  Craigmillar  Castle,  the  Custom 
House  in  Dublin,  the  Boulevards  In  Paris,  Ac  Bbjlanqxb's 
Lyrics.  By  William  Young.  The  readers  of  Sartain,  after 
the  admirable  essay  on  Beranger  which  appeared  in  this 
magasine  a  few  months  since,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Dowe, 
will  need  no  persuasions  of  ours  to  seek  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  greatest  of  French  Lyrists.  In  the 
present  work,  Mr.  Young  has  given  versions  of  two  hun- 
dred of  the  most  translatable  of  Beranger's  songs,  select- 
ing such  as  were  free  from  objection  on  the  score  of  deli- 
cacy— a  work  of  some  difficulty — and  accompanied  them 
with  a  very  well-written  sketch  of  the  author's  life.  The 
volume  is  a  truly  valuable  contribution  to  our  literature. 
It  is  embellished  in  a  style  of  extraordinary  magnificence. 
There  are  no  less  than  twenty-two  fine  line  engravings, 
executed  in  Paris,  and  unsurpassed  in  the  suggestiveness 
and  beauty  of  their  designs. 

Thi  Massnion  Boos.  By  Mrs.  Caroline  BT.  Butler, 
Boston;  Phillips,  Sampson  <*Cb.— Mrs.  Butler  Is  one  of 
our  very  best  female  prose  writers.  She  is  quite  equal  to 
Mrs.  S.  0.  Hall  of  England.  We  are  surprised  that  she 
has  not  tried  her  hand  at  a  full-grown  norel,  and  feel  as- 
sured that  if  she  ever  does  so,  she  will  be  successful.  But 
all  this  is  aside  from  the  "  Messenger  Birds,"  which  is  the 
title  of  a  very  pretty  Christmas  book  for  children,  written 
entirely  by  herself,  in  a  very  lively  and  amusing  style. 
The  book  is  handsomely  printed  and  bound,  and  orna- 
mented with  engrarings. 

Amiroa's  Juvktili  Books.— George  S.  AppUton,  Phila- 
delphia, has  issued,  as  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
quite  a  number  of  neat  and  entertaining  books  for  chil- 
dren, which  we  shall  briefly  describe.  1.  Little  Annie* 
A,  By  C,  Book  contains  the  alphabet  in  characters  very 
large  and  plain,  with  simple  words  opposite,  suited  to  in- 
terest the  infantile  learner.— 2.  Little  Annie1*  Speller  con- 
tains brief  spelling  and  reading  lessons,  with  numerous 
wood-cuts.— 3.  Mother  Goose**  Melodies,  a  "pictorial"  edi- 
tion of  that  most  famous  modern  Anthology,  edited  by 
"Dame  Goslin."-*.  Little  Annie's  Ladder  to  Learning, 
all  three  of  the  works  Just  named  bound  in  one  volume, 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who  prefer  them  in  that  form. 
—6.  Rhymes  for  the  Nursery.  By  Jane  Taylor.  Full  of 
songs  and  pictures  for  those  children  who  are  tired— are 
there  any  such?— of  u Mother  Goose."— «.  City  Characters. 
Twenty-four  designs,  cut  in  wood,  with  descriptions  of 
familiar  characters  in  the  city,  such  as  the  u Cabmen," 
*  Street  Minstrels,"  Ac,  Ac— 7.  The  Rose  Bud.  A  Juvenile 
Keepsake,  containing  seventeen  articles  in  prose  and  verse, 
and  four  steel  engravings.  All  these  books  are  in  that 
neat  little  quarto  shape  which  has  become  classical  for 
J  tt  ton  lie  literature.  For  sale  by  George  S.  AppUton,  PhL 
ladelphia,  and  by  D.  AppUton  d  Cb.,  New  York. 

A  PAsroa'f  Scstchbs.  By  Ichabod  8.  Spencer,  DJ>. 
New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd.— These  sketches  are  not  unlike, 
in  their  plan,  to  fee  u  Diary  of  a  Physician,"  the  subject 
being,  however,  exclusively  religious  experience.  We 
will  add,  they  are  not  much  inferior  in  power  to  that 
oelebrated  work.  They  are  decidedly  the  best  writings 
of  the  kind  that  we  have  ever  met  with.  The  "  Young 
Irishman,"  the  first  story  in  the  book,  is  not  only  a  very 
instructive  tale,  but  one  which  will  be  read  with  breath- 
less interest. 

Grahams,  on  Yours  akd  Majchood.  New  York :  Baker 
d  Seribner.— We  have  read  enough"  of  this  volume  to 
make  us  hope  it  will  not  find  its  way  into  general  circula- 
tion.   There  are  no  revolting  lndeoenelce  in  it,  but  it  is 


none  the  less,  perhaps  all  the  more,  a  bad  book.  Its  in- 
fluence upon  young  minds  must  be  to  weaken  the  bonds 
of  social  morality.  Its  heroes  and  heroines  are  depicted 
as  Influenced  by  feelings  pure  as  those  of  Eden,  while 
committing  what  the  laws  equally  of  God  and  man  con- 
sider and  punish  as  high  crimes.  Surely,  the  importations 
of  this  kind  of  trash  from  abroad  are  enough,  without  our 
encouraging  a  corrupting  domestic  literature. 

Haws  Arouusx's  WoKosuna  Talis,  a  S.  Fronds  d 
Cb.— The  Scandinavians  in  these  latter  days  seem  des- 
tined to  carry  off  the  palm  against  all  the  world.  They 
can  boast  the  most  distinguished  singer,  the  first  of  living 
female  novelists,  the  greatest  of  recent  dramatists,  and 
the  only  successful  writer  of  fairy  tales.  Just  as  fairy- 
land seemed  vanishing  before  the  clear  sunlight  of  utili- 
tarianism, Hans  Andersen,  with  the  magic  of  his  peculiar 
genius,  drew  once  more  the  mystic  spell  over  the  scene, 
and  peopled  the  earth  anew  with  these  elfin  tribes.  As  a 
story-teller  for  children,  he  stands  at  this  time  unrivalled. 
Many  a  young  eye  throughout  England  and  America  will 
beam  with  pleasure,  at  the  announcement  of  another 
volume  of  his  Tales,  translated  Into  the  mother  tongue. 

Mas.  Oilman's  Gift-Book.  C.  S.  Fronds  d  Cb.— Mrs, 
Gilman  is  well  known  as  a  successful  caterer  for  the  in- 
nocent amusements  of  the  young.  The  very  neat  volume 
whose  title  we  have  given,  is  full  of  short  simple  stories 
and  poems,  suited  to  entertain  small  children.  It  is  admi- 
rably suited  to  Christmas  purposes,  for  which  it  is  evi- 
dently designed. 

T&iasubxd  Thouons.  By  Caroline  May.  Lindsay  d 
BVakision,— Our  esteemed  and  accomplished  contributor, 
Caroline  May,  has  given  the  public  another  fruit  of  her 
diligence  and  taste,  in  a  neat  duodecimo,  containing  trea- 
sured thoughts  from  favourite  authors,  gradually  selected 
in  the  course  of  her  reading,  and  now  arranged  in  a  man- 
ner convenient  for  reference  or  quotation. 

Watib  Dion.  By  Mrs.  L.  BT.  Sfgoumey.  Garter  d 
Brothers.  275  pp.  ISmo.— Mrs.  Stgourney  has  by  this 
volume  added  to  her  many  other  claims  upon  the  affec- 
tion and  respect  of  the  Christian  community.  The  book 
is  an  argument  for  "  temperance  in  all  things,"  and  is 
most  happily  free  from  the  mtemperanoe  which  has  marked 
some  of  the  publications  on  this  subject.  Her  aim  Is  to 
win,  not  to  drive,  men  into  the  ways  of  sobriety  and 
order.  The  volume  is  an  agreeable  miscellany  of  tales, 
poems,  and  essays,  all  having  for  their  ohjeot  to  exert  her 
influence,  not  only  as  an  author,  but  as  a  woman,  in 
behalf  of  the  temperance  cause. 

Soxwm  w  thi  Lm  or  Thb  Savioub.  By  Rufus  W. 
Griswold.  Lindsay  d  Btaidston.— No  topic  is  so  full  of 
suggestions  to  a  fertile  imagination,  and  none  has  so  fre- 
quently ooeupted  the  genius  of  authors  and  artists,  as  the 
Life  of  the  Saviour.  The  publishers  of  the  present  volume 
have  prepared  it  In  the  belief  that  a  collection  of  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  poems  and  pictures  to  which  this 
subject  has  given  birth  would  be  an  appropriate  souvenir 
for  the  holidays.    The  illustrations  are  twelve  in  number. 

Pro  at  tus  Pasams.  By  Mrs.  H.  V.  Cheney.  Boston; 
PhUKps,  Sampson  d  Cb.— As  its  title  imports,  this  novel 
aims  to  give  us  a  picture  of  domestic  life  in  the  New  Bng- 
lond  colonies  two  centuries  ago.  The  subject  is  one  of 
unfailing  interest  to  Americans. 

GisoxAir  A2TD  Romah  Mttholoqy.  By  M.  A.  DwighL 
Putnam.— Mythology  Is  to  most  persons  a  pleasing,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  a  profitable  study. 
It  is  to  some  extent  essential  to  every  one  that  would 
comprehend  the  literature  either  of  his  own  tongue  or 
that  of  other  nations.  So  much  of  the  beauty  of  our  chief 
authors,  so  many  of  our  most  celebrated  works  of  art. 
derive  their  significance  from  fable,  that  some  knowledge 
of  the  latter  is  absolutely  necessary  to  any  proper  study 
of  the  beautiful,  whether  in  literature  or  art  The  manual 
of  Mythology  now  offered,  is  an  admirable  digest  of  the 
whole  subject,  suited  either  for  schools  or  families.  It  if 
very  copiously  illustrated. 
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Tn  Cannon  Of  ffti  Majtsx,  New  Fork:  Carter  d 
Brother**-Tho  author  of  thlf  dainty  little  yolume— the 
name  if  not  given— It  ie  evidently  a  Scotchman,  or  woman 
—bat  expounded  some  beautiful  and  Important  truths  in 
the  theory  of  education,  by  means  of  a  eerie*  of  oonrersa- 
Moms  not  imaginary  but  real,  inch  as  occurred  in  the 
family  of  a  "manse"  between  the  parents  and  children 
and  were  recorded  from  day  to  day  while  still  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  the  writer.  These  conversations,  and  the 
incidents  which  they  contain,  show  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  character  in  the  younger  members  of  the  family, 
under  the  wise  guidanoe  of  their  parents.  The  children 
whose  domestic  education  is  thus  shadowed  forth,  are 
Mary  and  George  Archibald  Duncan,  afterwards  mission- 
aries to  India,  whose  memoirs  hare  created  so  deep  and 
general  an  interest 

Tu  Sown*  or  tn  Onoss.  By  the  Rev.  John  Leybum, 
.D.D.  Carter  d  Brother*.  839  pp.  12jwo.— One  of  the  most 
striking  illustrations  of  the  Christian  life  is  that  tn  which 
It  is  likened  to  a  warfare.  Saint  Paul  carries  out  this 
similitude  in  a  great  variety  of  particulars.  The  Chris- 
tian is  represented  as  a  soldier,  and  every  part  of  his 
armour  is  emblematical,  —  the  M  girdle"  of  truth,  the 
"breastplate"  of  righteousness,  the  M  sandals*'  of  service, 
the  "shield'1  of  faith,  the  "helmetf  of  hope,  and  the 
"sword"  of  the  spirit  or  of  the  word.  Dr.  Leyburn  has 
made  this  passage  the  theme  for  a  series  of  eloquent  and 
Instructive  discourses  on  the  various  points  of  Christian 
duty  involved  in  it  The  work  Is  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  stock  of  practical  homilectlos. 

Hutobt  of  Xnxis.  By  Jacob  Abbott  Harpert^-Tho— 
who  are  familiar  with  the  previous  volumes  of  this  series 
win  understand  at  once  the  nature  of  the  present  volume. 
The  story  of  Xerxes  Is  one  that  always  attracts  the  young, 
and  it  is  here  told  with  much  simplicity  and  ease.  The 
work  is  comparatively  free  from  some  of  the  verbal  tnao- 
curacles  which  have  been  noticed  in  the  earlier  volumes. 

Madams  RoiAHn.  By  John  8.  C.  Abbott  .Harpertw— This 
is  another  and  valuable  addition  to  that  series  of  small 
biographies  by  the  Abbotts  with  which  the  public  have  by 
this  time  become  so  familiar.  The  subject  in  the  present 
Instance  is  peculiarly  well  chosen,  and  very  happily 
treated. 

Two  Yiabj  or  Isdia.  By  John  C  LowrU.  Carter  d 
Brother**— -The  author  of  this  work  is  very  favourably 
known  to  the  Christian  public  by  his  servioes  in  the  cause 
06  Foreign  Missions,  first  as  a  missionary  in  India,  and 
now  as  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Board.  His  object  in 
the  preparation  of  the  volume,  as  stated  by  himself,  was 
to  make  it,  in  the  first  place,  a  manual  of  general  infor- 
mation for  those  who.  had  not  acoess  to  larger  works,  or 
time  to  oonsult  them,  and  secondly,  to  make  it  a  book 
of  special  reference  for  those  who  wish  to  study  the  mis- 
sions of  Northern  India*  It  is  sooompanied  with  a  map 
of  India,  prepared  with  a  special  view  to  exhibit  the  mis- 
sionary operations  in  that  country.  The  work,  though 
containing  less  of  that  exciting  personal  adventure  which 
has  characterised  some  missionary  narratives,  has  yet  a 
rich  fund  of  valuable  and  authentic  information. 

Rxspoxsss  remf  to  Saobkd  Oxacus.  By  Richard  W. 
Diekinton,  D.D.  Carter  d  Brother*.— The  men  of  old,  that 
we  read  of  in  Scripture,  were  men  of  like  passions  with 
ourselves.  Their  history,  therefore,  is  suited,  indeed  it  was 
written,  for  our  instruction.  Example  is  always  more 
forcible  than  precept;  or  rather,  precept  enforced  by 
example  Is  the  mode  of  instruction  that  most  readily 
seeureeattentkm  and  assent.  Dr.  Dickinson,  in  the  volume 
before  us,  has  availed  himself  of  this  principle  of  human 
nature.  He  has,  somewhat  like  Emerson  in  his  Repre- 
sentative Men,  selected  a  number  of  well-known  historical 
characters  in  the  Bible,  and  made  each  the  representative 
of  a  certain  class  of  Ideas,  and  the  suhjeetof  a  practical 
essay  adapted  to  modern  wants.  The  work  is  well  suited 
to  enforce  the  practice  of  virtue  by  the  considerations  of 


Tains  off  fa  Soottoh  Comraras.   By  Robert  PoUotc. 


Carter  d  Brother*.  WUh  numerou*  iUuetratten*.— While 
the  "Course  of  Time,"  which  onoe  created  such  a  great 
sensation,  is  gradually  fading  from  the  recollection  of  the 
public,  these  simple  stories  of  the  M  Covenanters,"  by  the 
same  author,  seem  destined  to  hold  a  permanent  place  in 
our  literature.  They  are  very  affecting,  are  read  with 
eager  interest  by  the  young,  and  not  without  instruction 
by  the  old,  and  they  relate  to  transactions  the  history  of 
which  has  become  a  part  of  the  enduring  record  of  hu- 
manity. The  titles  of  the  three  stories  are. "  Helen  of  the 
Glen,"  "The  Persecuted  Family,"  and  "ltalph  OemmelL" 
The  three  are  here  bound  up  in  one  duodecimo  volume. 
They  are  sometimes  published  separately.  The  present 
edition  is  illustrated  with  numerous  wood-cuts. 

imA  Ross.  By  Grace  Kennedy.  Carter  d  Brother**— 
One  of  those  charming  stories  which,  like  the  "  Shepherd 
of  Salisbury  Plain,"  or  u  Little  Henry  and  his  Bearer," 
children  never  tire  of  reading,  and  which  the*y  cannot 
well  read  too  much.  The  Carters'  edition  of  it  is  a  neat 
volume,  suited  for  a  holiday  gift. 

Nsw  Cobwxbs  *o  Catch  Lirm  Fuse.  Carter  d  Brc* 
then.— The  object  of  this  little  volume  is  to  facilitate  the 
process  of  teaching  children  to  read,  and  to  give  them  a 
taste  for  reading,  by  putting  into  their  hands,  as  soon  as 
they  know  their  letters,  a  book  that  has  meaning  in  it, 
instead  of  countless  rows  of  unmeaning  spelling  lessons. 
The  book  Is  made  up  of  dialogues  and  stories  of  the 
simplest  kind,  and  the  matter  so  arranged,  that  during 
the  first  half  of  the  book  no  word  occurs  of  more  than 
three  letters,  after  that  none  of  more  than  four  letters. 
We  have  trkid  this  plan,  and  found  it  to  work  exoellently, 
especially  where  a  child  is  taught  to  read  at  home. 

LacTUBX*  os  PiLoaor's  Paooasss.  By  George  B.  Cheever. 
D.D.  Carter  d  Brother*.— Dr.  Cheever's  work  has  had 
such  an  extensive  sale  and  Is  so  well  known,  and  enjoys 
indeed  such  unequivocal  marks  of  general  favour,  that  it 
Is  not  necessary  to  comment  upon  its  excellencies.  The 
present  edition,  the  eighth,  Is  one  apparently  prepared 
and  suited  for  more  general  circulation  than  some  of  the 
earlier  and  more  expensive  editions.  The  price  of  the 
book  is  not  stated,  but  it  is  evidently  a  cheap  edition, 
within  reach  of  the  means  of  almost  every  purchaser, 
and  yet  in  a  good  large  type,  which  can  be  read  with  the 
greatest  ease  even*  by  those  whose  sight  is  become  some- 
what dim  with  age.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with  se- 
veral appropriate  wood-cuts. 

Tn  MaoBAJnc  By  Mr*.  L.  d  TuthfO.  Putnam.— The 
aim  of  Mrs.  TutbilTs  book  seems  to  be  to  exhibit  the  ad- 
vantages held  out  to  a  young  man  who  adopts  the  busi- 
ness of  a  mechanic,  and  thereby  to  correct  the  tendency, 
which  young  men  of  wealth  and  education  have,  to  regard 
professional  life  as  the  only  one  that  can  lead  to  social 
distinction.  The  book  contains  many  reasonings  and  sug- 
gestions, and  besides  has  numerous  authentic  anecdotes 
of  eminent  mechanics,  such  as  Fulton,  Franklin,  Whitney, 
Robert  Stevens,  Ac  It  Is  a  very  useful  and  timely  publi- 
cation. 

Ajovals  of  m  Qumrf  of  Spaxv.  By  Anita  George.  Vol 
JL  Baker  d  ScrHmer.— In  the  former  volume,  the  author, 
a  Spanish  lady  resident  In  this  country,  gave  sketches  of 
all  the  female  sovereigns  of  the  Peninsula,  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  union  of  Castile  and  Arragon 
under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  present  volume  is 
occupied  solely  with  the  biography  of  this  latter  princess. 
The  writer  takes  a  somewhat  less  eulogistic  view  of  the 
character  of  Isabella,  than  that  rendered  familiar  to  us 
by  the  classic  pages  of  Presoott  and  Irving.  Perhaps, 
however,  her  volume  is  on  this  account  the  more  reliable, 
even  though  it  may  be  less  eloquent  But  It  Is  not  want* 
ing  in  eloquence  and  graces  of  its  own.  It  is  at  all  events 
a  valuable  addition  to  this  department  of  literature,  and 
the  more  so  for  the  source  from  which  it  springs. 

Tin  Porrar  or  Soxmrom.  By  Robert  Bunt  Gould,  Ken- 
dall d  Lincoln*— The  attempt  is  made  In  this  volume,  and 
a  truly  successful  one,  to  link  together  those  edentino 
tacts  which  bear  directly  and  visibly  upon  natural  nhe> 
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nomena,  Mid  to  show  that  they  hare  a  value  superior  to 
their  nure  economic  application!!,  in  their  power  of  exact- 
ing the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  the  universe.  The 
author  professes,  not  indeed  "to  draw  on  his  imagination 
for  his  facts,"  a<  Sheridan  once  said  of  a  witness  in  the 
oelebrated  case  of  Warren  Hastings,  hut  to  tax  the  imagi- 
nation for  the  purpose  of  making  the  great  foots  of  science 
more  attractive. 

Goldsmith's  Miscellaneous  Works.— Mr.  Putnam,  of 
New  York,  whose  publications  seem  destined  to  rival 
those  of  the  Harpers,  has  issued  a  handsome  and  very 
convenient  reprint  of  Prior's  edition  of  the  Miscellaneous 
Works  of  Goldsmith,  In  four  volumes,  small  octavo,  cor- 
responding to  his  library  editions  of  Irving  and  Cooper. 
Those  who  possess  Goldsmith's  larger  works,  will  find  this 
a  most  favourable  opportunity  to  become  possessed  of  his 
smaller  contributions  to  letters,  many  of  which  lay  unre- 
claimed in  the  great  ocean  of  literature,  until  collected  by 
the  present  indefatigable  editor. 

Olirehob,  or  A  Title  0/  our  Own  Timet.  By  Mist  Sedg- 
wick. Putnam,— The  time  was,  when  every  one  who  read 
novels  at  all,  was  expected  to  read  those  of  Miss  Sedgwick; 
and  the  author  of  "  Hope  Leslie"  was  accepted  as  the  Jane 
Porter  or  the  Mrs.  Ople  of  America.  If  there  has  been  a 
change  in  this  respect,  It  has  been  not  through  a  want  of 
intrinsic  merit  in  her  works,  or  a  falling  off  in  her  later 
productions,  but  from  the  intense  competition  which  these 
latter  days  have  witnessed  in  the  production  of  works  of 
Action.  As  Miss  Sedgwick's  novels  are  all  purely  Ame- 
rican in  their  character,  and  are  of  a  healthy  tone,  we  are 
glad  to  see  them  reproduced  in  the  present  fqrm,  so  well 
adapted  to  be  at  once  popular  and  permanent. 

STOOKHARDT'f  Osbmistby.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  C.  H  Pierce,  M.  D.  Cambridge;  John  Azrtfefe— This 
work  has  been  translated  and  introduced  to  the  American 
public,  under  the  auspioes  of  Professor  Horsford,  of  Cam- 
bridge, who,  in  a  reoommendatory  preface,  speaks  of  It  as 
entirely  suited  to  be  a  text-book  for  schools,  and  as  well 
adapted  also  to  the  wants  of  teachers  who  desire  to  give 
occasional  experimental  lectures  at  a  moderate  expense. 
It  is  a  large  duodecimo,  of  six  hundred  and  fifty-six  pages, 
and  contains  numerous  Illustrative  drawings. 

Reform  4  axd  Rkforhxu.  By  Henry  B.  Stanton.  Baker 
dt  &ri6n*r.— Mr.  Stanton,  himself  well  known  as  a  very 
active  American  Reformer,  has  here  given  us  a  series  of 
lively  sketches  of  all  the  leading  reforms  and  reformers 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  the  last  half  oentury. 
The  work  is  written  with  a  degree  of  earnestness,  and  a 
downright  heartiness,  both  of  censure  and  approbation, 
that  are  sure  to  carry  the  reader  along,  even  though  they 
may  not  always  carry  his  Judgment  with  them.  The 
author  states  his  object  to  be,  to  make  his  own  country- 
men better  acquainted  with  that  small,  but  Influential 
part  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  who  take  substantially 
the  same  views  of  public  affairs  that  we  Americans  do. 
Between  this  noble  band  and  Americans,  there  ought  to 
be  a  better  understanding,  and  a  more  cordial  sympathy. 
Such  is  Mr.  Stanton's  opinion,  and  such  will  be  the  opinion 
of  every  one  that  reads  his  hook  in  a  candid  spirit, 

Populax  Eduoatiox.  By  Ira  Mayhew.  Harper*,— The 
author  of  this  valuable  manual  Is  well  known  to  all  those 
engaged  in  popular  education,  by  his  laborious  and  suc- 
cessful exertions  in  this  cause  in  the  State  of  Michigan, 
where  he  was  for  some  time  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  It  was  while  thus  engaged  that  he  prepared 
the  lectures  which  are  here  published.  They  were  dell- 
veml  in  various  parts  of  that  state,  were  repeated  in  the 
capital  before  the  Legislature  during  its  sessions,  and  by 
unanimous  resolution  of  that  body  were  prepared  for 
publication  in  their  present  form.  Their  object  is  to  sot 
forth  the  advantages  of  universal  education,  and  the  best 
means  of  accomplishing  this  great  object.  The  volume 
has  an  engraving  of  the  New  York  Free  Academy,  designs 
for  school-houses,  school-furniture,  Ac 

Lxomabd  Soott  A  Oo.*s  Rspvbucatioxs.— These  gentle- 
men, who  have  for  many  years  supplied  American  readers 


with  the  great  foreign  Reviews  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  con- 
tinue their  beneficent  efforts.  The  works  republished  by 
them  are  the  four  Reviews,  vis,  London,  Edinburgh, 
Westminster,  and  North  British,  and  Blackwood's  Mage- 
sine.  Each  of  these  works  makes  its  appearance  from 
j  their  press  in  about  a  week  from  the  arrival  of  the  sheet* 
by  steamer,  and  is  always  for  sale  by  Zieber  A  Co.  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. The  religious  and  political  connexions  of  the** 
!  periodicals  are  probably  well  known  to  all  our  readers. 
\  Blackwood  belongs  to  the  highest  of  the  high  Tory  party, 
and  during  the  last  year  has  fairly  out-Heroded  Herod  in 
its  Toryism.  The  London  Quarterly  has  the  disease  in  a 
milder  form.  The  North  British  is  the  organ  of  the  8coteh 
Free  Church  party,  and  in  politics  takes  pretty  nearly  the 
same  ground  as  its  rival,  the  Edinburgh.  The  West- 
minster is  the  organ  of  the  radicals,  and  in  its  polities 
more  like  an  American  than  an  English  Review.  All 
these  works  are  conducted  with  consummate  ability.  A  ( 
perusal  of  them  is  absolutely  necessary  to  any  one  who " 
would  understand  English  affairs. 

Phillips  A  Sampson's  Emtio*  or  Shazisfiabi  Is  nearly 
completed.  No  edition  of  Shakespeare  now  In  the 
American  market  is  at  all  comparable  to  this,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  ordinary  reader.  It  is  printed  with  large 
type,  such  as  one  sees  In  the  octavo  Annuals.  The  paper 
is  thick  and  white,  and  has  a  most  generous  margin. 
Bach  play  is  ornamented  with  a  fine  line  engraving,  re- 
presenting the  leading  female  character  of  the  play.  It  is 
a  perfect  luxury  to  read  Shakespeare  In  such  a  dress. 

Lossuto's  Pictorial  Fikd  Book  op  tax  Rxvoumoxv— 
Whether  we  regard  either  the  text  or  the  pictures,  this  is 
incomparably  the  beat  illustrated  work  on  American  Revo- 
lutionary History  yet  attempted.  The  artist,  while  tra- 
velling over  the  battle-fluids  of  the  oountry  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sketching  the  scenes,  has  picked  up  an  immense 
amount  of  most  Interesting  and  authentic  tradition, 
much  of  which  has  never  before  found  its  way  into  print 

Tax  Mxntoe,  a  Magazine  for  Youth.— We  have  looked 
over  the  first  six  numbers  of  this  work,  which  the  pub- 
lishers have  sent  us,  and  recommend  it  most  heartily  to 
heads  of  families.  It  Is  handsomely  embellished,  and  full 
of  matter  suited  to  the  comprehension  of  youthful  minds. 

SouTHxair  Quaktsrly  Review,- Under  the  able  editorial 
management  of  Mr.  Slmms,  this  work  has  once  more  as- 
sumed the  rank  and  station  which  it  deserves  among  the 
periodical  literature  of  the  land.  It  is  a  work  of  sterling 
value.  To  our  southern  friends  particularly,  we  would 
say,  you  act  a  most  suicidal  course,  if  you  allow  such  % 
periodical  to  languish. 

Sxbials,  Pamphlets,  Ac— The  last  number  of  the  West- 
minster Review,  published  by  Leonard  Soott  A  Co,  New 
York,  and  for  sale  by  Zieber,  Philadelphia.— The  Green 
Handy  a  Short  Yarn,  No.  2,  pries  12*  cents,  published  by 
Harpers,  for  sale  by  Zieber.— Ceftb,  or  New  York  Above 
Ground  and  Under  Ground,  by  G.  G.  Foster.  Dewitt  A 
Davenport  Price,  25  oents.— Santee,  a  Poem,  by  Careless 
Ned.— Singleton  Ibntenoy,  by  James  Hannay,  and  The 
LuttreUs,  by  Folkestone  Williams,  Nos.  149, 100  of  Harpers' 
Library  of  Select  Novels.  Price,  25  cents  each.— Xfcty  on 
the  Juices  of  the  Animal  Body  and  on  the  Potato  Disease. 
T.  B.  Peterson.  Price,  25  oents.— Pride  and  Prejudice,  by 
T.  8.  Arthur.  T.  B.  Peterson,  25  oents.— Lossing*s  Pic- 
torial Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,  Part  9.  Harpers,  25 
oenis^- Shakespeare's  Dramatic  Works,  No.28,Timon  of 
Athens,  No.  29,  Coriolanus,  each  with  a  steel  engraving 
of  the  heroine,  prtoe  25  cents.  Phillips  and  Sampson, 
publishers.— Pendennis,  No.  7,  and  not  the  last  Harper*. 
25  oents.— Southern  Quarterly  Review,  edited  by  W.  Gil- 
more  Slmms,  and  for  sale  by  T.  B.  Peterson,  Philadelphia. 
—The  Divorced  Wife,  by  T.  S.  Arthur.  T.  B.  Peterson, 
price  25  oents.— London  Quarterly,  Edinburgh,  Westmm- 
ster,  and  North  British  Revtews,  aiid  JHadtoeooTs  Jfaf»a*M 
for  November  ind  December,  all  published  by  Leonard 
Soott  A  Co.,  New  York,  and  for  sale  by  Zieber  A  00.,  Phi- 
ladelphia. Each  83  a  year,  for  any  two  to,  for  three  ST, 
for  four  68,  for  all  five  $10.— TV  Mentor,  by  H.  Hastings 
Weld.  Published  by  Stavely  A  M'Calla.  Price,  *1  a  year. 
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Fio.L 

WALKIKO   T0IL1TTB. 


Fis.a. 

BOMB   TOIL1TTB. 


Fw.  1.  WaUdng  TbiUtte,— Drawn  bonnet  of  satin,  trim- 
med with  Milium  of  velvet  epingle  end  narrow  blond;  ace 
open,  with  an  undertrimming  of  bunohes  of  small  white 
flowers,  placed  at  the  sides  below  the  cheeks;  cape  or 
bavolet  Anted.  Shawl-mantelet  of  nacarat  velvet.  The 
colour  denominated  nacarat  is  a  bright  orange-red.  This 
mantelet  is  ornamented  all  aronnd  near  the  edges  with  a 
beautiful  passementerie  embroidery.  The  skirt  is  rounded 


behind,  bnt  sloped  into  long  points  in  front  Robe  of  light 
green  damask,  without  trimming,  of  course  :  skirt  very 
full.    Puffing  nndersleeves  of  delicate  muslin. 

Fie.  2.  Home  ZWfefle.— Small  round  cap  of  lace  trimmed 
at  the  side  with  a  bunch  of  blue  riband,  and  baring  long 
broad  floats  of  lace  falling  to  the  back  of  the  shoulders. 
Redingote  of  mode-coloured  merino  of  the  kind  and  style 
called  in  Paris  a  disposition.    Different  varieties  of  this 
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material  rewire  at  this  time  much  favour  In  that  metro* 
poll*.  It  requires  no  trimming  except  what  is  woven  in 
the  stuff,  which  is  always  en  tablier  (apron-like)  in  front 
of  the  skirt  and  corsage.  That  of  our  figure  consists  of 
satin-like  stripes  of  deeper  shade  than  the  rest  of  the 
materiali  six  in  front  of  the  skirt,  four  upon  the  corsage, 
anA  two  around  the  steeres.  Another  style  of  this  materia]* 
noticed  in  the  French  journals  of  fashion,  has  a  dust- 
gray  ground,  spotted  with  small  scattered  bunches  of 
cberry-ooloured  flowers.  On  each  side  in  front  is  a  broad 
satin  stripe  of  the  same  colour  as  the  ground  of  the 
material,  and  on  each  side  of  this  broad  stripe  are 
nnmerous  narrow  ones,  in  colour  corresponding  with  the 
flowers.  Bat  to  return  to  our  figure.  The  sleeres  are 
pagodas,  demi-long,  dose  and  plain  at  the  shoulders.  The 
waist  of  the  oorsage  is  long  and  furnished  with  short 
skirts,  giring  It  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  sack-par- 
dessus.  Small  collar  of  English  embroidery.  Under- 
scores of  plain  muslin  with  ruffles  or  cuffs  turned  up. 

Fia.  3.  Dinner  Toilette.— Cap  of  embroidered  tulle,  form- 
ing a  point  toward  the  forehead.  It  is  open,  en  eoquUle 
'  on  each  side,  tor  the  purpose  of  enclosing  a  trimming  com- 
posed of  tufts  of  ringlets  made  of  gause-riband,  No.  1, 
which  constitutes  a  rery  pretty  and  graceful  ornament. 
From  the  midst  of  each  of  these  masses  of  the  riband, 
depend  long  ends  of  the  same,  extending  entirely  over  and 
covering  the  ears. 

Robe  of  glace  taffetas.     Oorsage  open  before;  waist 
long;  pagoda  sleeres.     The  opening  of  the  oorsage  is 
crossed  by  fire  rows  of  a  trimming  composed  as  follows. 
First  a  rolant  of  taffetas  is  out  out  in  pointed  scallops, 
then  upon  the  face  of  this  rolant  is  gathered  black  lace 
in  width  about  three-fourths  that  of  the  taffetas,  and 
finally  a  narrow  fancy  riband  with  a  drawing-string  pass- 
ing through  the  upper  part,  forms  a  very  pretty  head  for 
the  trimming,  and  falls  over  the  upper  edge  of  it.    Nit  e 
rows  of  the  same  trimming  are  arranged  en  tablier  upon 
the  skirt.     The*)  ornaments  are  graduated  from  above 
and  below  toward  the  waist,  the  upper  and  lower  ones 
being  both  longer  and  wider  than  the  others,  which  de- 
crease gradually,  but  the  riband  head  is  No.  8,  through-    v 
out    Around  the  sleeres  are  two  rows  of  the  same  trim-  ;:■ 
ming.    The  chemisette  and  undersleeres  are  of  embroi-  = 
dered  tulle,  the  embroidering  being  at  the  edge  and  next  ^7 
to  it  tour  narrow  smooth  plaits. 

A.B.C. 


OFFER  EXTRAORDINARY ! 


The  high  position  which  Sabtai^'s  Magaxdu  has  as- 
sumed in  regard  to  its  literary  character  has,  we  believe, 
nerer  been  questioned.  No  American,  and  no  European, 
magazine  has  erer  arrayed  in  its  support  a  more  accom- 
plished corps  of  contributors.  Minds  of  the  highest  order 
have,  from  the  first,  been  employed  to  write  for  It  With 
a  view,  however,  to  draw  forth,  for  the  use  of  their  readers, 
articles  of  still  greater  value,  the  proprietors  have  deter- 
mined, in  addition  to  the  present  outlay  for  literary  con- 
tributions, to  offer  the  sum  of  ONE  THOUSAND  DOL- 
LARS, for  tex  paiXB  Aancucs;  to  be  published  monthly 
till  the  series  is  completed. 

This  offer  is  entirely  different  from  the  usual  schemes 
bearing  the  same  name.  Those  schemes  generally  propose 
an  apparently  high  price  for  a  few  stories,  without  putting 
any  limit  upon  the  length,  and  claiming  as  gratuitous  all 
that  do  not  gain  a  prise.  Thus  they  often,  under  the 
app<»arance  of  liberality,  are  only  lotteries  to  secure  a 
large  amount  of  matter  at  a  small  price.  Thus,  also, 
their  proprietors  fill  out  their  periodicals  from  month  to 
month  with  stories  of  interminable  length, -the  author 
who  will  offer  the  longest  story  being  pretty  sure  to  gain 
the  prise.  In  onr  plan,  on  the  contrary,  the  writers  are 
limited  as  to  space,  no  article  being  accepted  which  ex- 
coeds  a  very  moderate  length.  We  want  the  best  articles, 
not  the  longest  Moreover,  all  the  pieces  which  do  xot 
gitn  a  primt  are  to  be  returned  to  the  authors,  unless  other- 
wise negotiated  for.  In  other  words,  the  publishers  offer 
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to  pay  for  each  of  these  special  articles  the  sum  of  ONI 
HUNDRED  DOLLARS. 

Their  object  is  to  secure,  besides  their  usual  variety  and 
excellence  of  matter,  a  series  of  monthly  articles  entirely 
superior  to  anything  heretofore  published  in  the  maga- 
sines.  They  have  determined  to  place  their  magaslne,  in 
respect  to  its  literary  character,  beyond  the  reach  of  com- 
petition. 

The  pieces  offered  in  competition  must  be  presented  by 
the  first  of  April,  1861.  They  may  be  tales,  essays,  or 
articles  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  according  to  the 
taste  or  judgment  of  the  writers,  but  must  be  on  subjects 
of  general  interest,  must  be  of  a  character  suited  to  inte- 
rest the  great  mass  of  readers,  must  contain  something 
striking  and  likely  to  arrest  attention,  and  must,  more- 
over, be  of  modorate  length,— say  about  si*  or  eight  maga- 
zine pages. 

In  selecting  from  the  articles  offered,  the  proprietors 
will  be  governed  by  the  decision  of  a  committee  of  com- 
petent and  disinterested  Judges,  whose  names  will  be 
announced  in  the  March  number  of  the  Magaslne.  The 
publication  of  the  series  will  be  commenced  Immediately 
after  the  decision  of  the  committee,  and  each  article  will 
be  paid  tor  thettnonth  upon  which  It  Is  published. 

All  contributions  Intended  as  prise  articles  must  be 
marked  accordingly,  with  the  name  of  the  author  In  a 
sealed  envelope,  (which  will  not  be  opened  till  the  award 
Is  determined,)  and  must  be  addressed,  postpaid,  to 

Join  Samais  *  Ok,  Philadelphia. 
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MARCH. 
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"The  seasons  qf  the  year, 
Some  armed  fa  direr  iee  that  glisten, 
And  eome  in  gaudy  green,  oome  in  like  masquers." 


The  mantle  of  green  is  decidedly  the  most 
appropriate  wherewith  to  invest  the  fair  form 
of  Spring ;  but  while  we  watch  her  coming  in 
that  guise,  full  often,  as  though  indeed  in  mas- 
querade, a  robe  of  glistening  ice  effectually 
precludes  recognition  of  her  presence.  There 
is  no  month  or  season  of  the  year  that  has  not 
won  the  tribute  of  remembrance  in  the  strains 
of  poesy ;  but  while  shivering  over  the  fire  on 
the  cold  March  mornings,  it  is  an  unnecessary 
infliction,  to  read  in  the  journals  of  the  day 
innumerable  verses  commemorating  the  glad 
return  of  Spring.  Enough  of  disenchantment 
follows  naturally  and  inevitably,  enough  of 
shabby  experience  in  place  of  the  bright  ideal, 
without  making  the  vagaries  of  Nature  the 
medium  for  another  lesson.  Leave  these  re- 
joicings till  capricious  April,  or  the  sunny 
hours  of  May,  when  they  may  be  read  in  har- 
monious concord  with  the  pleasant  sights  and* 
sounds  around  us. 

"The  bold  March  wind! 
The  merry,  boisterous,  bold  March  wind  I 
Who  hi  tiie  riolef  s  tender  eyes 
Casta  a  kiss,— and  forward  flies. 

So  writes  Barry  Cornwall :  though  there  pro- 
bably may  be  violets'  eyes  to  kiss  even  in 
March,  still  it  is  only  the  poet's  own  sympathy, 
for  the  time,  with  merry  boisterousness,  that 
makes  the  wind  seem  hastening  on  such  a 
pleasant,  saucy  errand.  In  more  dismal  re- 
membrance of  the  month,  Shelley  wrote, 

«  March  with  grief  doth  howl  and  rave.** 


This  interpretation  recalls  the  painfully  im- 
pressive picture  of  the  desolate  wanderer  that 
stood  by  the  river's  brink  on  a  gloomy  March 
night ; 

M  The  one  more  unfortunate, 
Weary  of  breath, 
8adly  importunate, 
Gone  to  her  death." 

In  utter,  helpless  wretchedness,  reckless  of 
the  future,  save  that  it  must  be  free  from  the 
mere  struggle  to  live — the  one  bitter  anxiety 
of  the  present — unshrinkingly  she  sought  the 
only  refuge  that  was  left  to  her  despair. 

"The  bleak  wind  of  March 

Made  her  tremble  and  shirer; 
But  not  the  dark  arch, 

Or  the  black  flowing  rirer; 

Mad  from  lisVs  history, 

Glad  to  death's  mystery, 

Swift  to  be  hurled— 

Anywhere,  anywhere, 

Out  of  the  world  I" 

The  fearful  plunge — the  sleep  that  follows— 
must  bring  relief.  Wherever  she  may  wake, 
there  can  at  least  be  no  once-familiar  faces  to 
turn  averted  from  her  appealing  gaze.  No 
voices  to  sound  more  harsh  or  unsympathizing, 
than  have  sounded  the  voices  of  some  of  the 
stern,  immaculate  ones  of  earth,  in  answer  to 
her — the  outcast. 

"Where  the  lamps  quirer, 
So  lar  in  the  river, 
With  many  a  light 
from  window  and  casement, 
From  garret  to  basement, 
She  stood  with  amassment, 
i  by  night" 
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To  the  blank  misery  of  her  soul  there  flashed 
a  moment's  wild,  half-stupid  wonderment,  as 
she  looks  round  on  that  city  full  of  homes,  and 
asks  why  there  is  no  shelter  for  her  defenceless 
head  T  Asks  how  any  ban  of  guilt  or  shame 
could  bar  every  door  against  her  T  A  sister  to 
these  virtuous  inmates,  a  sister  fashioned  by 
the  hand  of  God,  "young  and  so  fair."  In 
that  half-ruined  heart  may  still  have  lingered 
much  of  goodness,  ay,  and  of  untainted  purity. 
But  who  was  there  to  question  of  the  fallen  T 
To  speak  in  mercy,  to  consider  in  justice,  her 
errors,  her  "  evil  behaviour"  T  Want  and  des- 
titution may  have  given  the  dread  alternative 
to  sin  or  perish,  and  all  unguided  in  the  hour 
of  trial,  she  became  for  ever  exiled  from  the 
innocent.  Her  undoubting  confidence  may  have 
betrayed  her, 

M  And  when  lore's  wOd  prayer 

Dissolred  In  air, 
Her  woman's  heart  gare  way; 

Bat  the  tin  forgiren 

By  One  in  hearen 
By  man  is  cursed  alway." 

March  is  reckoned  the  third  month  of  the 
year  with  us ;  with  the  Romans  it  was  counted 
the  first  It  was  named  by  them  from  Mars, 
the  god  of  war,  because  he  was  the  father  of 
their  first  prince.  The  Saxons  called  it  lenct- 
monat,  or  length-month,  as  the  days  then 
begin  to  grow  longer  than  the  nights.  Lenct, 
or  Lent,  also  signifies  spring. 

There  are  many  customs  and  holidays  re- 
corded as  appertaining  exclusively  to  March, 
and  some  movable  festivals  that  only  occa- 
sionally occur  during  this  month.  Most  of  the 
peculiar  observances  connected  with  these  dif- 
ferent anniversaries  have  fallen  into  desuetude ; 
but,  either  through  their  origin  or  symbolical 
significance,  may  retain  an  interest  for  us. 

The  wearing  of  leeks  on  the  1st  of  March,  in 
honour  of  St.  David,  the  tutelar  saint  of  the 
Welsh,  by  all  who  owed  him  allegiance,  was 
once  very  generally  practised.  Shakespeare 
introduces  a  mention  of  this  Welsh  usage  into 
the  play  of  Henry  V. 

"  Pistol,  — Knowest  thou  Fluellen  ? 

"  King  Henry.— Yes. 

"  P.— Tell  him  I'll  knock  his  leek  about  his 
pate  on  St.  David* a  dap. 

"  K.  H. — Do  not  you  wear  your  dagger  in 
your  cap  that  day,  lest  he  knock  that  about 
yours." 

Also,  in  a  dialogue  between  the  King  and 
Fluellen,  the  latter  says,  "I  do  believe  your 
majesty  takes  no  scorn  to  wear  the  leek  upon 
St.  Tavy's  day ;"  and  the  King  answers,  "  I 
wear  it  for  a  memorable  honour,  for  /  am  a 
Welsh,  you  know,  good  countryman."  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Fluellen  forced  Pistol  to 
eat  the  leek  he  ridiculed :  and  after  it  is  swal- 
lowed, leaves  him  with  this  exhortation :  "  When 


you  take  occasion  to  see  leeks  hereafter,  I  pray 
you  mock  at  them,  that  is  all."  This  fashion 
was  doubtlessly  in  vogue  at  the  time  Shake- 
speare wrote.  It  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  St  David  himself,  who  died  in  the  year 
650,  so  it  is  entitled  to  all  the  prestige  antiquity 
imparts.  During  a  great  battle,  he  commanded 
the  Britons  under  Ring  CadwaUader  to  distin- 
guish themselves  by  this  emblem.  By  virtue 
of  their  valour,  his  prayers,  or  the  mystical 
properties  of  this  vegetable  spell,  they  won  a 
proud  victory  over  the  Saxons  on  that  occasion, 
and  wore  the  leek  in  grateful  remembrance 
ever  after. 

Collop  Monday  and  Shrove  Tuesday  occur 
this  year  in  the  first  week  of  March.  The  ob- 
servance of  these  days,  as  a  time  of  feasting 
and  revelry,  is  an  adoption  from  the  Roman 
feasts  celebrated  at  the  same  season  in  honour 
of  Bacchus,  whioh  were  always  accompanied 
with  many  ceremonies.  Shrove  is  a  corruption 
of  the  old  Saxon  word  "shrive,"  signifying 
confession.  On  this  Confession  Tuesday,  the 
bells  used  to  be  rung  throughout  every  parish 
in  England,  summoning  sinners  to  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  sins.  Since  the  Protestant 
era,  this  has  of  course  been  in  a  great  measure 
abolished.  So  also  of  the  popular  games  and 
merry-makings  that  were  wont  to  signalise  its 
recurrence.  From  a  universal  practioe  of  eat- 
ing pancakes  on  this  day,  it  acquired  the  ap- 
pellation of ' '  Pancake  day. "  The  practice,  by 
the  way,  has  not  yet  grown  obsolete ;  it  seems 
half  a  pity  that  such  a  harmless  and  agreeable 
mode  of  remembrance  ever  should  become  so. 

There  is  mention  of  these  pleasant  delicacies, 
whose  annual  devouring  we  would  have  per- 
petuated, in  an  eld  poem,  dated  1684.  Then 
every  stomach, 

"Till  it  can  hold  no  more, 
It  fritter-filled,  as  well  as  heart  can  wish ; 
And  erery  man  and  maid  doe  take  their  tome, 
And  tots  their  pancake  up  for  fear  they  home  ; 
And  all  the  kitchen  doth  with  laughter  sound, 
To  see  the  pancakes  fall  upon  the  ground." 

Eating  pancakes  on  Shrove  Tuesday  was 
doubtlessly  taken  from  the  heathen  Fornioalia, 
celebrated  on  the  18th  of  February,  in  remem- 
brance of  the  bread  made  before  ovens  were 
invented  by  the  goddess  Fornax. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  many  hundred  years 
ago,  died  St  Patrick,  the  patron  saint  of  Ire- 
land. He  is  said  to  have  performed  many 
miracles,  and  to  have  been  withal  a  very  joTial 
personage.  The  anniTersary  of  his  death  is 
commemorated  in  the  mode  that  it  is  easy  to 
suppose  his  saintship  could  best  sympathise 
with,  and  most  heartily  approve,  if  the  popu- 
larly accredited  tradition  concerning  him  be 
founded  on  fact  "When  St  Patrick  was 
dying,  he  requested  his  weeping  and  lamenting 
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friends  to  forego  their  grief,  and  rather  rejoice 
at  his  comfortable  exit,  for  the  better  further- 
ance of  which  he  advised  each  one  to  take  a 
drop  of  something  to  drink ;  and  this  last  in- 
junction of  the  saint,  in  reverence  to  his  cha- 
racter, was  complied  with."  That  his  obedient 
countrymen,  in  their  enthusiastic  admiration, 
annually  memorialize  his  very  palatable  advice, 
is  sufficiently  well  attested.  There  are  always 
several  "  fairs,"  or  "  patterns,"  held  in  Ireland 
on  this  day.  These  festive  gatherings  are 
assembled  to  do  honour  to  the  virtues  of  some 
patron  saint,  and  from  this  circumstance  are 
in  reality  named  "  patrons,"  but  the  word  is 
seldom  so  pronounced.  The  amusements  on 
such  occasions  are  sometimes  of  a  questionable 
character.  Unbounded  libations  of  the  "  cra- 
thur"  inspire  the  merry  jig  and  song;  but, 
unfortunately,  as  the  day  advances,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  spirited  condition  of  the  valor- 
ous sons  of  Erin,  the  vigorous  use  of  the 
"shillelagh"  succeeds  to  the  more  innocent 
mirth  and  healthful  exercise  of  the  morning. 
In  Dublin,  all  classes  of  the  people  celebrate 
this  day  with  the  utmost  hilarity.  Balls,  and 
dinners,  and  all  sorts  of  entertainments,  are 
made  the  medium  for  social  enjoyment  The 
disciples  of  temperance  are  in  a  decided  mi- 
nority, and  prudently  for  the  time  hide  their 
diminished  heads.  The  following  verse  is  taken 
from  one  of  the  favourite  songs  of  the  day, 
sung  with  equal  relish  in  lordly  hall  or  lowly 
hut,  when  conviviality  rules  the  hour : 

*  EL  Patrick  was  a  gentleman,  and  he  came  nx 


In  T>ublin  town  he  built  a  church,  and  on  It  put  a  steeple. 
Hie  father  tree  a '  Wollaghan,'  hie  mother  an  '  O'Grady ;' 
His  aant  she  was  a  '  Kinaghan,'  and  his  win  a  'widow 
Brady*" 

In  the  amiable  attempt  to  trace  the  genea- 
logy of  the  saint,  there  is  an  unpardonable 
degree  of  poetic  license  in  the  introduction  of 
the  "widow  Brady,"  for  the  saint  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  by  vir- 
tue of  his  oath  eschewed  matrimony  for  ever. 

On  this  day  the  "  green,  immortal  shamrock," 
— the  trefoil, — is  worn  in  every  hat  in  Ireland. 
It  is  the  national  cognizance  of  the  Irish. 
When  St.  Patrick,  in  448,  landed  in  the  Eme- 
rald Isle,  the  Pagan  inhabitants  were  prepared 
to  stone  him  for  attempting  to  expound  Chris- 
tianity. He  begged  a  temporary  respite,  and 
then,  having  won  their  attention,  very  ingeni- 
ously illustrated  his  conception  of  a  Trinity  by 
plucking  a  trefoil,  and  pointing  to  the  three 
leaves  on  a  single  stem  of  this  simple  plant 
They  comprehended  his  meaning,  and  were  at 
least  sufficiently  converted  by  his  arguments 
Co  allow  him  to  pass  on  uninjured. 

On  the  18th  of  March  we  have  Shelah's  day, 
a  continuation  in  its  observances  of  the  pre- 


ceding holiday.  Shelah  is  in  some  way  mys- 
teriously connected  with  St  Patrick; — |he 
exact  degree  of  relationship  is  not  accurately 
set  down,  and  does  not  invite  to  investigation. 
She  was  something  between  a  cousin  twice  re- 
moved and  a  grandmother.  The  shamrock 
should  be  worn  till  the  last  glass  is  drank  on 
the  second  day,  and  then  be  drowned  in  a 
parting  bumper. 

Mid  Lent  Sunday  or  Mothering  Sunday,  falls 
this  year  upon  the  80th  of  March.  There  is 
none  of  the  old  holidays  more  innocent  and 
interesting  in  mode  of  observance  than  was 
this.  Going  a  mothering  is  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  custom  of  making  offerings  on  this  day 
at  the  altar  of  the  mother  church,  adopted 
from  the  ancient  Roman  celebration  in  honour 
of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  on  the  Ides  of  March : 
another  of  those  prudent  modifications  that 
have  been  already  noted.  These  offerings  of 
religious  faith,  through  oonnexion  with  the 
maternal  sentiment,  led  to  a  very  beautiful 
commemoration  of  the  day  in  the  sphere  of 
domestic  life.  All  those  whose  employment  as 
servants,  apprentices,  &o.,  obliged  them  to 
live  apart  from  their  parents,  on  that  day  were 
free  to  revisit  the  old  home ;  and  thousands  of 
happy  family  circles  assembled  to  cement  the 
purest  earthly  ties,  by  the  grateful  joy  of  their 
hearts,  sanctified,  and  made  this,  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  words,  a  holy  day.  At  these  re- 
unions, the  mother  always  received  from  her 
children  some  little  present,  however  simple, 
as  a  tribute  of  affection  and  remembrance; 
whilst  she  in  turn  ever  prepared  some  simple 
feast  for  their  reception,  making  perchance 
with  her  own  hands  some  favourite  dish  of 
their  childhood  as  a  pleasant  surprise  for  the 
occasion.  William  Howitt,  speaking  of  the  ob- 
servance of  this  day,  says,  "  Everything  that 
can  cast  a  charm  over  social  life,  and  cherish 
the  best  impulses  of  our  nature,  meet  in  the 
celebration  of  this  holiday.  It  were  a  thousand 
pities  to  let  it  perish  for  ever  out  of  our  usage ; 
it  is  the  very  kind  of  thing  we  want  in  this 
busy  and  stirring  world  "  With  this  beautiful 
custom  revived,  in  how  many  humble  dwellings 
would  be  realized  such  scenes  as  Bloomfield 
has  so  admirably  described  in  his  "Richard 
and  Kate." 

M  Kate  rlewed  her  blooming  daughters  round, 
And  sons,  who  shook  her  withered  hand; 
Her  features  spoke  what  joy  she  found, 
But  utterance  had  made  a  stand. 

"The  lather's  unchecked  feelings  gare 
A  tenderness  to  all  he  said: 
'My  hoys,  how  proud  I  am  to  hare 
My  name  thus  round  the  country  spread  I 

« 'Through  all  my  days  Tre  laboured  hard, 
And  could  of  psins  and  crosses  tell ; 
But  this  is  labour's  great  reward, 
To  meet  you  thus,  and  see  you  well/  " 
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Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1850,  by  Joan  Sartaix  k  Co.,  in  the  Clerk'*  Offlee  of  the 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylrania. 


XV. 

CHRIST  FORETELLING  THE  DE8TBUCTION  OF  THE 
TEMPLE. 

The  name  of  the  Redeemer  is  Jesus, — salva- 
tion. But  though  he  confessedly  oame  to  seek 
and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,  and  though 
all  who  understand  his  character  know  that 
His  was  the  most  compassionate  spirit  that 
ever  visited  the  earth,  yet  it  is  remarkable  and 
mysterious,  that  no  one  ever  uttered  so  many 
predictions  of  ruin.  The  cities  of  Choraiin, 
Bethsaida,  and  Capernaum,  however  highly 
exalted,  he  said  were  to  be  utterly  cast  down  ; 
the  temple  was  to  be  destroyed,  so  that  not 
one  stone  would  be  left  upon  another ;  Jem- 
1*2 


salem,  the  holy  city,  the  queen  of  the  hills, 
was  to  be  ploughed ;  the  Jewish  nation  was  to 
be  utterly  ruined,  peeled,  and  scattered ;  and 
even  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  to  pass 
away,  the  sea  with  its  floods  to  be  dried  up, 
the  stars  to  fall,  the  sun  and  moon  to  be  nc 
more,  and  nothing  to  be  left  save  the  great 
wreck  of  the  world.  Who  could  have  believed 
that  a  poor,  friendless  man,  without  name  or 
protection,  or  anything  borrowed  from  earth, 
while  standing  under  the  shadow  of  that  mag- 
nificent temple,  the  pride  of  a  whole  nation, 
would  dare  to  predict  its  speedy  and  entire 
destruction  ?  Tet,  as  time  hath  made  its  long 
record  on  the  page  of  history,  how  minutely 
have  most  of  these  direful  prophecies  been 
fulfilled !    And  who  oan  doubt  that  each  and 
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the  train  was  laid  for  thousands  of  years,  yet 
it  would  at  last  explode : — His  word  comes  to 
pass. 

What  good  would  it  do  to  these  doubting, 
beclouded  disciples  to  tell  them  these  things  ? 
Why  distress  them  with  these  sad  predictions, 
whose  fulfillment  they  might  perhaps  never 
see  ?  All  they  could  do  was  to  bear  witness 
that  such  words  fell  from  the  lips  of  their 
Teacher.  But  Christ  was  not  thinking  of  them 
alone ;  he  was  dropping  jewels,  which  would 
be  pieked  up  in  other  times  and  by  other  gene- 
rations, and  then  it  would  be  seen  that  they 
were  from  heaven.  The  great  use  of  prophecy 
is  after  its  fulfillment.  Every  such  prediction, 
in  after  ages,  is  woven  into  that  cord  of  faith 
which  draws  such  multitudes  to  heaven.  The 
cord  has  a  thousand  strands,  but  each  one  is 
seen  distinctly,  and  strengthens  the  rest. 

Where  is  now  that  beautiful  temple,  and 
that  glorious  city  in  her  magnificence  ?  Where 
is  now  the  "Gate  Beautiful,"  and  the  lofty 
towers  of  Zion  ?  Perished  all ;  and  Ruin  hath 
driven  his  ploughshare  through  their  dust. 
But,  through  the  silence  and  darkness  brood- 
ing over  these  ruins,  voices  come  to  us,  saying, 
"  He  told  you  all  this ;  He  knew  all  this ;  and 
not  a  word  he  hath  uttered,  whether  it  bear 
the  name  of  promise  or  of  threatening,  will 
ever  fail."  The  lowliest  of  his  friends  will  find 
his  words  yea  and  amen,  and  the  proudest  of 
his  foes  shall  confess  that  his  arm  is  omnipotent. 


every  one  will  at  last  oome  to  pass  ?  "  Heaven 
and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  His  words  shall 
not  pass  away.1*  The  humble  disciples  of 
Christ  had  spent  nearly  their  whole  lives  in 
far-away  Galilee,  and  to  their  admiring  gaze 
nothing  but  their  own  blue  sea  seemed  so 
beautiful  and  grand  as  this  temple.  As  they 
looked  at  its  magnificence,  "  the  goodly  stones, 
and  the  gifts,"  in  wonder  they  exclaimed, 
"  Master,  see  what  manner  of  stones  and  what 
buildings  are  here!"  How  hard  it  was  for 
them  to  believe  that  they  should  ever  be  over- 
thrown !  They  could  not  bear  to  think  of  such 
a  desolation ;  they  mourned  over  the  ruin  of 
their  beloved  city  of  David,  but  their  Master 
wept  over  "  the  city  full  of  people."  The  dis- 
oiples  wondered  where  the  instruments  were 
to  come  from,  by  w"hich  such  stones  could  be 
overthrown,  such  a  city  demolished,  such  a 
world  destroyed ;  but  He  who  mournfully  pre- 
dicts these  things  will  surely  bring  them  to 
pass.  We,  who  labour  most  for  the  body,  and 
think  most  of  time,  might  perhaps  lament  the 
fate  of  so  proud  and  beautiful  a  building,  and 
weep  over  the  stones  whioh  composed  it ;  but 
He  who  cares  for  the  soul  and  plans  for  eter- 
nity, will  mourn  over  souls  hardening  in  sin. 
We  stop  at  the  grave,  as  the  place  where  man 
is  lost;  He  thinks  only  of  the  spirit,  as  she 
starts  from  that  point  on  her  eternal  progress. 
The  child  whose  warriors  were  to  lay  low  this 
temple  was  probably  then  unborn ;  but  though 
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the  woman  pouuno  pbboiou8  ointment  on 
Christ's  head. 

BT  JAMKfl  T.  JANTZBB,  ESQ. 

A*  Bethany  there  was  a  table  spread 
Ja  Simon's  dwelling.    At  the  sumptuous  board 
Earth's  hated  outcast)  thoogh  her  rightful  Lord, 
Scarce  met  the  welcome  of  a  stranger-guest,— 
Relief  from  hunger,  and  a  couch  of  rest 
Whereon  to  lay  his  head. 

Ah,  man  of  sorrows,  what  weak  gratitude 
for  boundless  favours  from  a  heavenly  friend ! 
Thou  lordly  Leper  I  can  thy  lore  but  spend 
Such  oold  and  feeble  efforts  to  assuage 
The  bitter  woes  of  that  dark  pilgrimage 
Of  tears,  and  toil,  and  blood? 

A  pale  and  lovely  woman  faltered  o'er 
The  marble  pavement,  heedless  of  the  host, 
Whose  dull,  oold  look  of  soorn  is  more  than  lost ; 
For  that  meek  lip  the  deepest  slight  may  brook,— 
That  eye  return  not  an  upbraiding  look, 
Though  heavier  insults  pour. 

The  Saviour  looked  upon  her.    Oh,  how  deep 
Was  the  compassion  of  that  radiant  eye ! 
How  bitter  the  o'erwhelmlng  agony 
Of  her  contrition,  as  she  bowed  her  head 
Upon  his  feet,  such  burning  tears  to  shed 
As  she  alone  could  weep. 

Kneeling  behind  him,  from  her  mantle's  fold 
She  took  a  box  of  perfume,  oostly,  rare;— 
Crushing  the  fragile  vessel,  on  the  air 


An  odour  floated— such  the  merehant 
To  tempt  the  sated  luxury  of  kings, 
And  share  their  willing  gold. 


She  poured  the  oU  upon  that  s 
So  soon  to  bend  upon  the  fatal  tree 
In  nature's  keenest  anguish;  while  as  free 
As  this  rich  balm,  should  issue  from  his  side 
The  costlier  gushings  of  that  purple  tide 
For  her  redemption  shed. 

"Now  out  upon  thee,  vile  and  wasteful  one! 
The  gold  this  precious  ointment  might  procure 
Were  better  far  bestowed  upon  the  poor; 
And  God  would  smile  if  thou  hadst  wisely  given 
The  price  to  me,  an  almoner  of  heaven. 
But,  ah!  the  deed  is  done." 

"Upbraid  her  not,"  he  sighed  with  mournful 
M  Kindly  to  me  hath  this  her  deed  been  done ; 
For  now  my  weary  race  Is  weil-nlgh  run: 
The  poor  are  with  you  alway    Unto  me 
Short  is  the  space  for  loving  charity, 
Ere  I  lie  down  in  death. 


"This  is  her  funeral  offering.    When  the  gloom 
Of  death  shall  rest  upon  me,— when  its  sold 
And  ghastly  cerements  these  stained  limbs  enfold) — 
Then  shall  this  ointment  its  sweet  odours  throw 
Amid  that  home  of  drear  and  voiceless  woe,— 
The  chambers  of  the  tomb. 

M  When  dim  fbrgetfulness  has  spread  her  pall 
O'er  all  the  glorious  pageantry  that  fills 
Tour  royal  city  and  her  templed  hills, 
My  gospel,  carried  on  the  rushing  wing 
Of  every  wind,  shall  bear  this  offering 
As  her  memorial." 
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xvn. 

TH1  KITS  Of  TH1  CHURCH. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  ministry,  our  Sa- 
viour took  occasion  to  examine  his  disciples  as 
to  the  pnblio  opinion  concerning  himself  and 
his  mission,  and  also  to  lead  them  to  confess 
their  own  belief  in  regard  to  him.  The  dis- 
ciples answer,  like  children,  with  great  sim- 
plicity, that  pnblio  sentiment  is  divided, — 
some  snppose  him  one  prophet,  some  another. 

"  Whom  do  ye  say  that  I  am  ?"  Peter,  ever 
impulsive,  replies  for  the  rest,  "Thou  art 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.11  This  was 
a  great  declaration  of  a  great  truth.  It  was 
then  that  Christ  replied,  "Thou  art  a  rock 
(*tt£<x),  and  upon  this  stone  (rrrg*)  I  will 
build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it."  The  keys  of  the  king- 
dom were  then  given  to  Peter,  as  the  speaker 
in  behalf  of  the  rest,  but  not  to  him  solely, 
because  (Eph.  ii.  20),  we  are  told  that  the 
Church  rests  not  on  Peter,  or  on  any  one  man, 
but  is  "built  upon  the  foundations  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself 
being. the  chief  corner-stone."  And  John  saw 
in  his  vision  of  the  holy  city  (Rev.  xxi.  14), 
that  the  walls  "had  twelve  foundations,  and 
in  them  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  of 
the  Lamb." 

The  figure  of  giving  the  keys  was  peculiarly 
Jewish.  When  the  Jews  made  a  man  a  Doctor 
of  the  Law,  they  put  into  his  hand  the  key  of 
the  closet  in  the  temple,  where  the  sacred 
books  were  kept,  and  also  tablets  to  write 
upon ;  signifying  by  this  that  they  gave  him 
authority  to  teach,  and  to  explain  the  Scrip- 
tures to  the  people.  This  is  no  place  for  con- 
troversy, but  only  to  express  our  opinions. 
We  understand  that  upon  the  Apostles  is  laid 
the  responsibility  of  establishing  the  Christian 
church,  of  deciding  how  much  or  how  little  of 
what  was  Jewish  should  be  retained  or  re- 
jected (Acts  xv.),  and  of  setting  out  the  daugh- 
ter of  Zion  in  her  new  form  and  labours. 
Peter  had  the  high  honour  of  laying  some  of 
the  first  stones  of  the  new  spiritual  temple 
(Acts  ii.  and  ix.) ;  but  afterwards  he  is  less 
prominent  than  Paul,  the  apostle  to  the  G en- 
tiles. But  the  most  beautiful  part  of  this  sym- 
bolical language  is  not  that  about  which  there 
is  an  honest  difference  of  opinion,  but  that  in 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  which  all  agree, 
namely,  that  against  the  church  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail.  As  the  gates  of 
ancient  cities  were  peculiarly  fortified,  there 
the  councils  of  war  were  held,  and  from 
thence  the  armies  passed  as  they  went  out 
for  war,  hence  the  term  "gates"  was  used  to 
designate  both  the  councils  and  machinations 


of  war,  and  also  the  forces  sent  out  to  conquer 
their  enemies.  It  is  in  both  of  these  senses 
that  Christ  uses  the  expression,  "  the  gates  of 
hell."  In  other  words,  he  insures  the  safety  of 
his  church. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  waters  of  the 
{  flood  covered  the  earth ;  not  even  the  highest 
|  mountains  could  be  seen.  Then  it  was  that  in 
the  distance,  on  the  raging  waters,  a  small, 
dark  speck  was  seen,  rising  and  falling  with 
the  billows.  It  was  the  ark,  containing  the 
church  of  God  reduced  to  eight  souls.  But 
God  had  planned  that  ark,  shut  the  door  with 
his  owu  hand,  and  the  church  was  safe.  At 
another  time  the  walls  of  Zion  were  destroyed, 
her  gates  burned,  and  her  people  carried  away 
captive.  On  the  distant  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
they  sit  down  in  despair,  and  hang  their  harps 
on  the  willows,  for  they  cannot  sing  the  Lord's 
song  in  a  strange  land.  Zion  is  forsaken ;  and 
hath  not  her  Lord  forgotten  her?  But  nol 
her  name  is  engraven  on  his  hands,  her  walls 
are  ever  before  him;  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  her.  Again : — a  frail,  little 
vessel,  in  a  cold  December,  was  seen  beating 
towards  a  rock-bound  coast,  where  not  a  oom- 
fort  of  any  kind  awaited  her.  The  starting  of 
a  single  nail,  the  breaking  of  a  single  rope, 
might  wreck  her.  But  no  I  that  little  vessel, 
a  Mayflower  in  the  midst  of  the  horrors  of 
winter,  contained  the  seed  of  the  American 
church  and  nation.  The  gates  of  hell  shall 
never  prevail. 

Peter  may  deny  his  Master,  Judas  may 
betray  him,  his  nearest  friends  may  forsake 
him,  the  scoffs  and  sneers  of  infidelity  may  be 
thrown  upon  him,  nations  may  vote  him  out 
of  the  world,  burn  his  laws,  and  trample  upon 
his  ordinances,  but  his  church  is  sa£# — the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  her. 


xvm. 

THE    WIDOW    OF    HAIN. 
BT  MBS.  J.  L.  «BAT. 

"  When  he  came  nigh  to  the  gate  of  in*  city,  behold, 
there  was  a  dead  man  carried  out,  the  only  ton  of  his 
mother,  and  the  was  a  widow." 

What  rolumes  of  unutterable  woe 

In  that  short  sentence  writ!    A  widow  she:— 

A  childless  widow,  lonely  now  and  sad, 

Bowed  down  beneath  a  load  of  grief  and  yean. 

How  changed,  since  In  the  pride  of  youth  she  stood 

Before  the  altar,  lovely  and  beloved, 

A  bright,  young,  blushing  bride!— the  future  all 

One  sunny  scene  of  happiness  and  love. 

Methinks  I  see  her.    One  is  by  her  side,— 

The  exulting  bridegroom ;— one  who  would  hare  died 

To  shield  her  bosom  from  impending  woe. 

As  the  fond  ivy  to  the  strong  oak  clings, 

So  clung  she  to  him,  beautifully  weak, 

Trembling  at  her  own  blessedness,  and  fain, 

Beneath  the  rosy  veil  of  bashful  ness, 

To  hide  the  current  of  unbounded  joy. 
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Bu£  the  destroyer  came; — the  strong  oak  fell. 
The  tendrils  of  her  lore,  all  rent  and  torn, 
Must  Ami  another  prop,  and  one  was  near; 
From  the  seared  root  a  lovely  scion  sprung, 
And  round  It  soon  twined  every  fibre 
Of  her  bleeding  heart 

She  loved  that  child;— what  had  she  else  to  love? 
Others  have  many  Jewels,  she  but  one  ;— 
Oh,  how  she  loved  him  I    On  her  soft,  warm  breast 
She  laid  the  tiny  nursling,  rooked  his  sleep 
By  her  own  bosom's  heaving*,  while  her  voice, 
Love-tuned,  became  a  perfect  melody, 
Soft  as  the  breathings  of  Bolian  lyre, 
When  summer  sephyrs  light  upon  its  strings. 

Thus  sung  she  him  to  rest ;  then  silently 
Listened  to  his  sweet  breath,  that,  soft  and  low, 
Made  music  in  return;— what  sound  more  loved, 
What  music  sweeter  to  a  mother's  ear? 
Thus  happily  she  lay,  till,  overcome 
By  that  dear  lullaby,  soft  slumbers  stole, 
Weighing  her  eyelids  down;  but  sleepless  love 
Still  taught  her  arms  to  clasp  her  little  one; 
While  dreams  of  hope  and  happiness  came  fast, 
And  beautiful,  mingling  and  changing, 
Fanciful  and  true,  like  atoms  thick 
Floating  in  summer  beams,  earthly,  confused, 
Intangible,  and  frail,  yet  brilliant 
When  illumined  by  light  from  heaven. 

He  grew  apace ;  and  by  his  little  hand 
3he  led  him  to  the  temple  of  her  Ood, 


And  taught  his  infant  lip  to  whisper  praise, 
And  told  him  of  the  claims  he  held  on  heaven  ;— 
For  God  is  Father  of  the  fatherless. 
He  grew  apace;  to  full  perfection  grew  ;— 
A  tall,  fair  youth,  her  bosom's  hope  and  pride. 

A  change  is  on  him.    Wherefore  is  it  thus  ? 
His  step  less  buoyant,  and  his  voice  less  gay ! 
And  yet  how  fair,  how  passing  fair,  he  is ! 
A  rose  is  on  his  cheek,  a  deep,  red  rose, 
Such  as  the  hand  of  health  hath  never  drawn; 
And,  on  his  brow  and  temples,  each  blue  vein 
Meanders  fair,  exquisitely  distinct. 
He  holier  grew,  and  lovelier,  every  hour, 
As  Autumn's  foliage  brightens  in  decay. 

She  watched  him  long,  each  remedy  applied 
With  anxious  hand.    Hope  trembling  smiled; 
Conviction  closed  her  eye,  and  would  not  see 
The  form  attenuate  that  daily  grew 
More  and  more  helpless. 

Onward  with  steady  pace  the  spectre  came. 
Why  tell  the  parting  sad,  the  last  wild  kiss, 
The  last  faint  pressure  felt,  the  cherished  tone 
That  never  more  shall  fill  the  listening  ear, 
Tet  vibrates  still,  an  echo  wandering  sad 
Through  each  lone  chamber  of  the  ruined  heart. 
Distant,  and  low,  and  mournful ,  as  the  voice 
Of  Ocean  wailing  for  its  absent  shell. 

The  last,  long  look  is  taken.  Sad,  and  alow, 
From  the  lone  Widow's  door  her  child  is  borne: 
Moves,  in  procession  vast,  that  funeral  train, 
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Fur  he  fu  loved  and  iha  wm  pitied  much. 
Bowed  down  with  grief  end  watching,  lol  she  comes. 
Hark  to  that  sob  of  anguish  short  and  low! 
She  hath  no  tears  to  shed, — not  one,  not  one; 
Grief,  bnraing  grief,  hath  dried  each  healing  spring 
In  her  seared  heart 

Forth  from  the  city**  gate  they  wend  their  way. 
Who  speaks?   What   voice  was  that?  "Young  ma 

arise!" 
Perhaps  the  winged  soul  of  that  loved  youth 
Still  lingered  near  the  sorrowing  mother's  form. 
Heedless  though  angels  on  their  burnished  wings 
Were  waiting  to  convoy  him  safe  to  heaven. 
«  Young- man,  arise  I"    Who  speaks  ?    Is  he  a  God  f 
Who  but  a  God  dare  speak  such  words  as  these  ? 
See,  the  still  bosom  heaves,  the  heart  beats  light, 


The  stagnant  blood  through  vein  and  artery  spring*. 

The  eye  uncloses,  and  the  pallid  lip 

Assumes  its  wonted  hue.    "Young  mau,  ariso!" 

That  still,  small  voice,  strong  as  the  archangel's  trump, 

Pierces  the  ear  of  death.    Casting  asM* 

The  cerements  of  the  grave,  Instant  erect, 

Restored  to  health  and  happiness,  he  stands. 

No  shout  of  exultation  rent  the  sir; 
Deep,  holy  fear  held  mute  the  wondering  crowd. 
Each,  feeling  God's  great  presence,  bowed,  convinced 
It  was  indeed  Messiah,— veiled,  not  hid. 

Nor  he  alone  who  lay  on  the  cold  bier 
Was  raised  that  hour  to  life,  but  touls  r^lwun-d.— 
A  numerous  host,  exulting  now  in  heaven. 

He  gave  him  to  his  mother.    Her  delight!— 
An  angel's  pen  alone  dare  picture  that 


I 


XIX. 

THE     TEN     VI  EG  IN  8. 

Little  clay  lamps  are  frequently  taken  from 
the  old  tombs  of  Greece,  and  we  know  not  how 
many  have  been  sold  as  the  lamp  which  was 
found  in  the  rentable  tomb  of  Homer.  They 
hold  but  a  couple  of  spoonfuls,  and,  when 
used,  must  very  frequently  have  oil  poured 
into  them  from  a  separate  vessel  held  in  the 
other  hand.  These  simple  lamps  were  the 
only  ones  known  in  all  the  Eastern  world,  and 
were  about  as  convenient  as  their  lachryma- 
tories, or  little  earthen  bottles  in  which  they 


preserved  their  tears  for  the  dead.  But  though 
these  poor  lamps  pass  away  as  art  and  science 
advance,  yet  the  light  of  this  parable  will 
never  go  out,  just  as  the  alabaster  box  may 
be  broken  and  destroyed,  but  its  perfume,  till- 
ing  not  only  the  house,  but  the  whole  earth, 
|  shall  never  be  lost. 

The  Jewish  weddings  were  ordinarily  cele- 
brated in  the  night,  and  usually  the  ceremonies 
began  at  the  rising  of  the  evening  star ;  hence 
the  delay  is  natural  that  is  here  mentioned. 
The  bride,  surrounded  by  her  maidens,  at  her 
father's  house,  awaited  the  coming  of  her  ex- 
pected husband ;  and  when  the  attending  mul- 
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Multitudes  doubtless  haye  listened  to  the 
teaching  of  this  most  beautiful  parable,  and 
haye  at  last  received  the  blessing  bestowed  upon 
those  who  at  their  Master's  coming  are  found 
watching.  Thus  does  God  overrule  the  mis- 
takes and  folly  of  some  for  the  highest  and 
most  enduring  good  of  others;  and  thus  has 
the  failure  of  a  few  maidens  of  being  present 
at  a  wedding  been  the  means  of  admitting 
many  to  the  marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb. 

Although  the  wise  and  foolish  may  slumber 
together,  as  the  old  Saxon  Bible  has  it, — 
forsotfte— alte  nappeben  anb  sleptjn,— yet  at 
their  waking,  when  the  Bridegroom  Cometh, 
will  it  be  known  who,  prepared  to  meet  him, 
are  ready  to  welcome  him;  and  while  those 
who  have  not  carefully  watched  for  his  ap- 
pearance shall  find  that  the  door  of  mercy  is 
shut,  the  wise,  happy  ones  shall  enter  the 
New  Jerusalem  with  joy,  singing,  "Blessed 
are  they  who  are  called  unto  the  marriage- 
supper  of  the  Lamb,"  and  they  shall  "  see  his 
face,"  not  in  doubt  or  darkness,  "for  there 
shall  be  no  night  there;  they  shall  need  no 
candle,  neither  the  light  of  the  sun,  for  the 
Lord  God  giveth  them  light" 


tito.de  announced  that  the  bridegroom  was 
coming,  these  maidens,  with  lighted  lamps  and 
songs  of  greeting,  went  out  to  meet  and  wel- 
come him.  In  the  case  before  us,  some  of  the 
Tirgins  finding  that  the  oil  in  their  lamps  was 
expended,  and  the  vessels  which  they  had 
taken  to  replenish  these  lamps  were  empty, 
in  haste  went  to  procure  oil.  But  in  their 
absence  the  bridegroom  came,  and  those  that 
were  ready  went  in  with  fyim  to  the  marriage. 
And  the  fire  careless  ones  return  to  find  that 
the  door  is  shut  against  them,. and  that  they 
may  not  enjoy  the  festivities  within. 

How  mildly,  but  strongly,  in  the  light  of  this 
distant  procession,  does  Christ  show  the  folly 
and  disappointment  of  those  who  have  a  mere 
empty  profession  of  religion !  At  first,  all  the 
lamps  may  burn  brightly,  but  if  not  constantly 
watched  and  fed,  will  not  many  cry  in  sorrow, 
"They  are  going  out  I"?  In  darkness  men 
may  look  alike,  and  in  the  twilight  we  oannot 
distinguish  clearly ;  but  the  twilight  surround- 
ing one  person  may  be  the  morning  opening 
clearer  and  clearer  into  eternal,  perfect  day,  and 
that  of  the  other  may  be  the  twilight  of  evening, 
ever  deepening  into  the  gloom  of  midnight 
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XX. 

OIBIIT    AT    Til    WILL. 
BT  OHA1US  W.  lAttD,  BSQ. 

80  let  the  mvoured  twelve  depart, 

And  leave  their  Lord  to  other  ceres; 
There  to  an  humble  women's  heart 

More  reedy  Jbr  his  work  than  their*. 
Tee,  daughter  of  a  faithless  reee,— 

Thyself  the  erring  slave  of  lust,— 
Gome,  mr  his  wise,  impartial  grace 

Oommits  his  worship  to  thy  trust. 

Still  at  a  long>t>rsaken  shrine 

The  formal  Jew  in  darkness  bends; 
Still  the  new  dawn  of  truth  doth  shine 

But  dimly  on  the  Saviour's  friends: 
for  gorgeous  rites  and  golden  dreams 

Alike  their  wandering  thoughts  amuse, 
Too  busy  in  their  narrow  schemes 

His  light  and  easy  yoke  to  ehoose. 

But  she,  whose  weary  soul  hath  known 
The  burden  of  unpardoned  aln, 

Without  a  Saviour  to  atone, 
Without  the  hope  of  heaven  to  win,— 


She  hath  no  lingering  dreams  to  leave, 
No  clinging  pride  to  east  away : 

She  can  but  listen  and  believe, 
Repent,  and  worship,  and  obey. 

The  unhallowed  altars  of  her  sires 

On  yonder  towering  mount  are  bailt ; 
Bat  even  her  clouded  mind  requires 

Some  surer  refuge  for  her  guilt 
The  oourts  of  Salem's  holy  plaoe 

Are  crowded  with  their  worshippers; 
But  she,  of  foul  Samaria's  race, 

May  not  pollute  their  rites  with  hers. 

0,  blessed  faith!  whose  terms  demand- 
No  titled  claims  of  long  descent, 

But  welcome  all,  in  every  land, 
Who  seek  Its  blessings,  and  repent. 

0^  blessed  worship!  that  oreates 
A  holler  faie  than  priest  hath  trod, 

Where'er  a  true  heart  consecrates 
It*  first  affection  to  it*  God. 

Then  let  the  favoured  twelve  return 

With  silent  wonder  to  their  Lord ; 
The  lessons  they  have  yet  to  learn, 

Within  that  woman's  soul  are  stored. 
And  from  her  contrite  heart  shall  rise, 

In  burning  love  and  glowing  praise, 
A  purer  flame  of  sacrifice 

Than  all  the  priests  of  Salem  raise. 
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BT  MBS.  0.  M.  KIBKLAHD. 


Wb  are  fond  of  streets.  If  we  had  the  free, 
untrammelled  chaperoning  of  an  intelligent 
traveller  in  London,  we  should  begin  with  the 
streets,  and  thread  them  thoroughly  before  we 
sought  ont  the  accredited  lions.  There  is 
really  nothing  so  characteristic,  even  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  might  be  supposed  that  to  an 
American,  community  in  language,  origin,  and 
general  ideas  might  nullify  novelty.  The 
streets  of  London  are  London  more  truly  and 
peculiarly  than  the  galleries  of  Art,  the  show- 
places,  or  even  the  cathedrals, — for  it  is  in  the 
streets  that  we  see  the  people,  with  their  faces 
full  of  everyday  expression ;  all  the  marks  of 
national  bent  and  habit  displayed ;  the  eager- 
ness of  gain,  the  lassitude  of  pleasure,  the 
consciousness  of  vioe,  the  despair  of  poverty. 
Wealth  is  more  fully  shown  in  the  street  than 
in  the  drawing-room,  for  the  splendours  of  a 
night  may  be  hired,  but  the  grandeur  and  ex- 
quisiteness  of  an  equipage  oan  hardly  fail,  to 
an  instructed  eye,  to  represent  truly  the  for- 
tune and  habits  of  its  possessor.  English  car- 
riages and  horses  are  confessedly  the  most  ele- 


gant and  perfect  in  the  world,  and  these  abound 
at  certain  hours  in  the  West-End  streets.  It  is 
in  these  that  the  most  striking  difference  exists, 
to  the  traveller's  eye,  between  London  streets 
and  those  of  our  cities.  One  is  ready  to  con- 
clude that  half  the  people  in  London  have  car- 
riages of  their  own. 

But  the  countenance  and  manner  of  the 
passers  on  foot  are  not  more  like  those  we  meet 
at  home  than  the  equipages.  The  English  are 
a  more  natural-mannered,  and  of  course  a  more 
individual  people,  than  we ;  and  they  are  there- 
fore better  worth  looking  at  in  the  street  Far 
from  wearing  a  street  face, — a  conventional 
countenance,  whioh  makes  palpable  reference 
to  the  fashion  and  to  the  opinion  of  the  pass- 
ers-by, one  has  the  impression  that  English 
people  look  as  they  feel,  or  at  least  just  as  they 
have  a  mind  to  look.  They  do  not  stare  at 
those  they  meet;  they  hardly  seem  to  see  yon. 
There  is  no  rapid,  anxious  perusal  of  your 
dress  in  passing;  nothing  either  that  shows 
you  are  recognised  as  a  stranger.  Nobody  bat 
the  policeman  at  the  corner  ever  looks  you  full 
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in  the  face,  as  if  he  meant  to  know  you  again. 
Except  in  the  Strand,  and  other  exclusively 
business-streets,  nobody  seems  in  a  hurry;  and 
even  in  those  crowded  thoroughfares  there  are 
quite  enough  leisurely-looking  people  to  remind 
you  that  not  everybody  works,  in  England. 
Driving  and  walking  are  both  necessarily  slow, 
because  of  the  throng;  and  if  any  unexpected 
detention  occur,  people  do  not  immediately  be- 
come frantic,  as  with  us.  Gentlemen's  ser- 
vants, in  undress  liveries,  are  seen  mounted  on 
fine  horses,  going  errands  at  a  very  moderate 
pace,  scarce  seeming  to  see  the  busy  faces  on 
either  side,  but  looking  sedulously  languid  and 
abstracted,  as  if  they  were  thinking  of  Hyde 
Park  or  St.  James's  Street,  or  other  regions  far" 
removed  from  vulgar  toil  and  bustle.  Now  and 
then  a  gentleman  on  horseback,  followed  closely 
by  a  servant  in  drab  tights  and  gaiters,  with  a 
oockaded  hat,  threads  his  quiet  way  towards 
the  Bank,  his  very  eye  telling  you  that  he  is 
going  only  to  draw  money,  not  to  earn  or  make 
it.  Now  a  great,  open,  family  carriage,  with 
mamma  and  governess  and  some  neatly  dressed 
children,  stops  before  a  book  or  toy-shop,  and 
the  footman  makes  journeys  back  and  forth,  and 
anxious  shopmen  pass  in  and  out,  while  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  carriage  wear  the  air  of  the  most 
enviable  tranquillity,  till  the  last  article  is  of- 
fered and  approved ;  and  the  footman,  with  a 
slight  sign  of  the  hand  to  the  coachman,  jumps 
to  his  place,  and  the  perfect  equipage  rolls  on- 
ward  as  if,  like  heaven's  gates,  "on  golden 
hinges  turning."  But  the  most  numerous  ve- 
hicles are  one-horse  cabs,  which  are  used  by  all 
ranks,  the  hackney  ones  hired  at  very  cheap 
rates,  and  private  ones  very  neat  but  plain,  and 
popular  with  those  who  can  do  as  they  like, 
and  like  to  be  comfortable  rather  than  splen- 
did. London  streets  set  us  an  example  in  this 
respect  which  it  would  be  well  to  consider. 

When  we  explore  the  West  End,  with  its 
parks,  its  palaces,  its  magnificent  breadths 
and  still  more  magnificent  quietude,  we  are  as 
much  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  centuries 
as  at  Thebes  or  Karnak. 

The  sense  of  how  long  it  must  have  taken  to 
bring  these  things  to  their  present  pass,  adds 
an  element  of  sublimity  to  the  actual  impres- 
sion. Every  house  is  so  jealously  guarded  from 
intrusive  eyes,  that  any  thought  of  neighbour- 
hood or  community  is  precluded.  Doors  are 
attempted  only  by  servants,  for  no  bevies  of 
ladies  are  ever  seen  making  morning  calls  on 
foot,  as  with  us.  Servants  and  horses  are  the 
only  living  creatures  that  move  on  the  pave- 
ment, if  we  except  the  mechanics  and  trades- 
•  people  required  by  those  oyster-like  residences. 
The  air  is  full  of  silence,  rendered  all  the 
deeper  by  the  distant  roar  of  the  peopled  city, 
or  made  striking  by  the  occasional  clatter  of 


hoofs  and  wheels.  There  is  no  hint  of  common 
life  at  those  aristocratic  doors.  Now  and  then 
a  footman  lingers  a  little  for  a  chat  with  a  pied 
brother,  or  takes  a  look  up  and  down  the 
street  before  he  makes  all  fast  again ;  but 
when  he  goes  in,  it  is  with  the  air  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  retreating  into  his  fortress  and  drawing 
the  ladder  up  after  him. 

The  question  has  sometimes  occurred  to  us, 
why  is  a  livery-servant  in  London  so  different 
an  object  from  a  livery-servant  in  New  York  T 
In  London,  servants  in  livery  are  an  appro- 
priate and  rather  fascinating  part  of  the  street 
panorama.  We  speak  now  of  everyday  liveries, 
— those  which  simply  mark  the  condition  of 
the  wearer,  and  indicate  to  the  initiated  the 
distinguished  family  in  whose  service  he  is. 
State-liveries  are  quite  another  affair, — the 
most  horrid  caricatures  of  human  costume; 
mere  grotesque  disguises  in  the  worst  taste ; 
the  last  contortion  of  ingenious  pride ;  as  silly 
as  the  whim  of  a  certain  exquisite  to  personate 
a  game-cock  at  a  masquerade,  with  the  addi- 
tional "features"  of  clapping  his  wings  and 
crowing.  Our  Anglo-Saxon  blood  boils  at  the 
sight  of  Englishmen  degraded  enough  to  be 
proud  of  such  disguises.  Yet  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  consider  the  wearers  as  men,  while 
they  carry  about  these  strange  shells  of  lace 
and  frippery : — they  are  machines ;  parts  of  a 
system ;  they  have  for  the  time  no  souls  of  their 
own ;  they  are  bought  and  sold,  in  effect,  by 
virtue  of  a  contract,  signed  with  the  vital  cur- 
rent of  their  minds,  to  the  demon  of  this  world, 
the  deadly  antagonist  of  the  spirit  of  health 
and  of  a  sound  mind.  The  maximum  of  intel- 
ligence to  be  found  under  those  liveries  is  not 
sufficient  to  build  a  shanty  in  the  Western 
wilds  and  provide  bread  and  salt  for  its  in- 
mates. Yet  beings  of  this  grade — as  necessary 
to  an  aristocracy  as  dukes  and  earls — fare 
sumptuously  every  day,  are  full  of  secondhand 
haughtiness,  practise  the  worst  vices  of  their 
employers,  and  look  down  with  contempt  upon 
the  honest  tradesman  who  works  for  his  living. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  of  a 
different  class  from  the  men  who  ornament 
London  streets  in  ordinary  liveries,  for  they  are 
one  and  the  same;  but  only  that,  as  showing 
up  the  thing  in  its  true  character  by  exhibiting 
it  carried  out  to  extremes,  they  suggest  deeper 
and  more  unpleasing  thoughts.  English  livery- 
servants  in  their  everyday  costume,  unlike 
their  continental  brethren,  are  rather  gentle- 
manly as  well  as  picturesque-looking  men.  We 
do  not  mean  exactly  gentlemanly  like  the  gen- 
tlemen of  to-day  in  society ;  but  with  an  old- 
fashioned  tinge,  like  the  genteel  men  in  genteel 
comedy.  There  is  an  air  of  antiquity  about 
them,  so  that  you  cannot  help,  even  in  the 
common  street,  feeling  as  if  they  belonged  to 
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a  past  age,  and  were  only  walking  about  in  a 
sort  of  ghostly  dream  on  the  pavi  of  to-day. 
They  are  tall  and  well  made,  somewhat  pale 
and  delicate  in  complexion,  owing  to  late  hours 
and  unwholesome  habits;  their  manners  are 
languid  and  indifferent, — a  trick  caught  from 
their  employers,  who  depend  on  it  for  muoh 
stylish  effect.  Mrs.  Browning  hits  off  the 
studied  outside  of  the  masters  well,  in  her 
poem  of  "Lady  Geraldlne's  Courtship :" 

u  Very  finely  courteous,— far  too  proud  to  doubt  bis  domi- 
nation 
Of  the  common  people,  be  stones  tor  grandeur  by  a  bow. 

High,  straight  forehead;  nose  of  eagle;  oold  blue  eyes  of 

less  expression 
Than  resistance;  coldly  easting  off  tbs  looks  of  other  men 
As  steel,  arrows;  nnelastio  lips,  which  seem  to  taste  po§- 


And  be  cautious  lest  the  common  air  should  injure  or 
distrain." 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  a  footman  should 
reflect  that  which  most  distinguishes  his  master 
from  the  oommonalty,  for  the  quality  which 
makes  him  rather  be  a  footman  than  a  black- 
smith disposes  him  to  instinctiTe,  indolent  imi- 
tation. Effeminacy  is  essentially  imitative, 
baring  no  energies  to  expend  upon  originating. 
The  master's  proudly  quiet  manners  may 
tacitly  refer  to  the  history  of  a  past  age,  or  to 
a  consciousness  of  the  wealth  that  can  buy 
everything  but  history;  but  the  servant  is 
only  a  mirror,  with  nothing  better  or  deeper 
than  a  board  to  back  it;  giving  the  image,  but 
knowing  nothing  of  the  soul  of  what  it  reflects. 

It  would  be  a  curious  thing  to  find  out  how 
large  the  mental  horixon  of  a  regular  footman 
really  is.  To  us  he  seems  less  than  the  ninth 
part  of  a  man.  He  who  "  sits  a'  day  prickin' 
at  a  clout,  like  a  lassie,"  has  a  house  of  his 
own,  though  it  be  a  poor  one ;  he  orders  his 
own  dinner,  though  potatoes  be  the  only  dish ; 
his  wife  and  children  look  up  to  him  with  a 
distinct  notion  of  the  place  he  holds  in  creation, 
as  being  husband  (house-band)  and  father,  and 
holding  a  recognised  position  in  society.  But 
a  footman  has  no  separate  entity;  he  is  an 
appendage,  a  complement,  part  of  another 
man's  equipage,  like  a  horse  or  dog,  and  of 
just  equal  importance;  a  paltry,  gilt  frame  to 
an  exquisite  picture ;  the  padding  of  a  court 
coat  on  which  are  embroidered  grand  badges 
of  honour ;  a  pieoe  of  the  soft  oarpet  (only  the 
upper  side  oared  for)  on  which  fortunate  men 
walk  daintily  up  to  consideration  and  higher 
fortune.  He  is  the  band  of  no  house;  if  he 
have  children,  they  are  not  brought  up  in  his 
sight.  He  has  no  oitixenship,  for  his  interest 
is  merged  in  that  of  his  master ;  if  he  think 
of  pmblio  affairs,  it  is  like  a  dunce ;  if  he  talk 
of  them,  it  is  like  a  parrot.  His  notion  of  a 
legislator  is  of  a  gentleman  who  goes  to  "  the 

▼ol.  vm.  12 


'Ouse"  every  evening  for  a  certain  number  of 
weeks,  is  asked  out  to  dinner  and  gives  dinners 
in  return,  and  in  September  runs  down  into 
the  country  for  the  shooting  season.  He  is 
well  versed  in  the  politics  of  the  servants' 
hall;  stands  up  manfully  against  cold  meat, 
and  is  "  above  'peaching"  on  the  butler's  pec- 
cadilloes, so  long  as  that  official  furnishes  ale  of 
a  proper  strength ;  but  beyond  these  points  he 
is  "  in  wandering  maxes  lost," — incapacitated 
even  for  wishing,  with  regard  to  public  affairs. 
It  would  be  one  of  the  most  curious  shows 
imaginable,  to  see  a  thorough-bred  footman, 
and  a  vivid,  untamed  backwoodsman,  faoe  to 
faoe  on  a  Western  prairie.  The  wild  man 
would  look  upon  his  liveried  brother  with  a 
wonder  tinged  with  pity  and  contempt  He 
would  probably  think  at  first  that  the  strange 
object  must  be  "  some  play-actoring  fellow," 
or  a  stray  member  of  the  caravan  whose  show- 
bills decorated  the  village  when  he  last  carried 
wheat  to  market;  while  the  poor  travestied 
Anglo-Saxon  from  the  old  world  would  gase 
with  timid  eye  on  the  rough-rinded  farmer, 
brown  and  knotty  as  one  of  his  own  oaks,  and 
secretly  conclude  him  a  representative  of  the 
cruel  aborigines,  but  one  remove  from  the 
scalpers  and  tomahawkers  of  whom  he  had 
dimly  heard  through  Canadian  emigrants.  Let 
these  two  far-divided  brethren  be  compelled  to 
pass  the  day  together; — the  one  about  his 
daily  business,  the  other  as  an  inquirer  into 
the  habits  of  the  country  and  the  means  of  ob- 
taining a  livelihood.  How  could  their  minds 
approach  each  other?  How  bridge  over  the 
immense  chasms  that  lie  between  the  life- 
maxims  of  a  Western  freeman  and  those  of  a 
London  footman?  How  find  words  significant 
to  both  of  the  same  idea?  In  the  footman's 
mind,  "nice  people"  are  people  that  keep 
their  own  carriage,  while  the  Western  man 
applies  that  term  chiofly  to  neighbours  who 
are  willing  to  lend  everything  they  have,  and 
never  ask  to  have  anything  returned.  The 
Londoner,  if  he  ever  happened  to  have  heard 
the  old-fashioned  word  "  hospitality,"  would 
understand  by  it  giving  splendid  dinners,  ot 
filling  one's  country-house  with  gay  company 
at  Christmas ;  while  our  prairie  friend  would 
intend  no  less  than  accommodating  a  neighbour 
with  a  night's  lodging,  though  the  only  spare 
bed  were  in  your  sitting-room,  where  father, 
mother  and  children  were  already  provided  for ; 
or  taking  in  for  a  few  weeks  a  forlorn  family 
of  Irish  emigrants,  half  of  them  sick  with  the 
ague,  and  none  of  them  possessed  of  a  dollar 
wherewith  to  help  themselves.  If  the  farmer 
was  in  high  spirits  and  inclingA  to  boast  of 
"  success,"  what  would  the  exotic  from  Picca- 
dilly think  when  he  was  introduced  to  a  rough 
and  bare  log  cabin,  standing  in  the  midst  of 
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fields  disfigured  by  stamps,  and  only  half 
fenced ; — the  wife,  worn  with  toil,  nursing  her 
baby  and  ohurning  at  the  same  time;  the 
eldest  daughter  washing  the  dishes,  and  the 
little  boy  cutting  his  toes  instead  of  splitting 
kindling-wood,  as  he  had  been  desired  to  do  T 
We  can  fancy  just  how  the  unhappy  lackey 
would  look  and  feel,  if  he  were  forced  to  begin 
life  anew  in  such  circumstances ;  but  we  can 
well  believe,  nevertheless,  that  though  it  might 
require  many  a  hard  rub  to  get  the  nonsense 
out  of  him,  yet  in  the  end  his  good  blood  would 
triumph,  and  he  would  learn  to  be  a  man 
among  men,  and  look  back  to  his  days  of 
"nunkeyhood"  with  a  perfect  loathing. 

It  is  only  just,  after  this  fancy  sketch,  to 
imagine  our  hero  of  the  axe  bewitched  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  Belgrave  Square  or  Park 
Lane,  and  required  to  fill  the  forsaken  shoes 
of  the  individual  whom  we  have  just  seen  adopt- 
ed by  the  forest  Bat  the  picture  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  a  true  match  to  the  other,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  no  earthly  power,  to  say  no- 
thing stronger,  could  ever  force  the  backwoods- 
man into  the  livery  of  which  his  English  bro- 
ther was  once  proud.  And  how  about  the 
powdered  head,  whioh  we  have  as  yet  said  no- 
thing about?  Could  a  farmer  ever  consent  to 
such  impiety  as  the  use  of  wheat — wheat !  his 
grand  staple— his  daily  thought  and  nightly 
dream — his  synonyms  for  plenty — the  ladder 
of  his  hopes — we  had  almost  said  the  god  of 
his  idolatry — as  an  adjunct  to  the  larded  locks 
of  a  stander  behind  other  men's  chairs  ?  We 
can  fancy  some  kitchen  friseur  attempting  to 
turn  his  black  locks  piebald  by  the  application 
of  distinct  patches  of  white  floor,  acoording  to 
the  approved  standard  of  Belgravia ;  but  we 
see  also  the  potent  fists  of  the  neophyte,  going 
round  like  steam-paddles,  in  resistance;  and 
we  should  portend  woe  to  the  unhappy  artist  if 
he  carried  the  joke  to*  far.  Next  we  stick  a 
very  tall  cane  into  Jonathan's  hand,  and  order 
him  to  mount  the  foot-board  and  hold  on  for 
his  life,  ready  nevertheless  to  jimp  down  and 
offer  a  gentle  elbow  to  his  mistress,  when  she 
alights  to  cheapen  a  pair  of  tweesers  at  Strud- 
wiok's,  or  to  try  a  court  dress  at  Miss  Morti- 
mer's. Or  we  place  him  on  a  landing,  in  the 
midst  of  tropical  plants  and  very  classical  sta- 
tues, to  call  names  for  several  hours,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  thoughts  that  would  arise  in  his 

heart,  but  according  to  the  Red  Book ; "  Lady 

Nimsl"  "  The  Right  Honourable  Henry  Alger- 
non Gulliver!"  and  so  on,  while  a  shoulder- 
knotted  brother  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  echoes 
him  like  a  mocking-bird,  and  the  gentleman 
usher  at  the»«  drawing-room  door  repeats  the 
story.  Would  our  green  one  call  this  an  easy 
mode  of  getting  his  living  ?  Or  would  he  long  for 
this  plough,  his  harrow,  and  his  heavy  boots ;  his 


supper-table,  covered  with  hoi  bread  and  fried 
pork;  and  the  privilege  of  voting  at  elections, 

'  and  being  himself  elected  path-master  or  con- 

|  stable? 

i      We  must  not,  however,  hypocritically  pre- 

|  tend  that  we  are  altogether  of  our  rustic  neigh- 
bour's mind  and  impulses  in  this  matter  All 
our  Americanism  does  not  prevent  us  from  per- 
ceiving and  confessing  that  livery-servants  are 
a  very  fascinating  and  graceful  accessory  to 
grandeur.  The  grandeur  once  accepted  as 
right  and  proper,  liveries  are  quite  in  keeping, 
and  livery-servants  the  most  splendid  of  human 
chattels.  Those  who  have  never  seen  this  class 
of  movables,  may  picture  to  themselves  a  num- 
ber of  well-looking  men  in  militia  uniforms  in 
attendance  upon  ladies  and  gentlemen  and 
horses,  elegantly  dressed,  and  sedulously  ignor- 
ing the  existence  of  any  other  kind  of  people 
and  any  other  business  in  life.  This  makes,  of 
course,  a  display  of  magnificence  which  is  en- 
hanced by  a  touoh  of  mystery,  since  both  ser- 
vants and  masters  affect  to  belong  to  a  world 
entirely  unconnected  with  our  everyday  one, 
(though  we  need  not  say  they  bear  no  particu- 
lar marks  of  affinity  with  that  which  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  designating  as  a  "better"  world.) 
Liveries  are  quite  as  various,  as  gay,  and  ae 
ridiculous  as  the  uniforms  of  any  of  our  city 
volunteers.  A  sky-blue  coat,  yellow  waistcoat, 
and  scarlet  breeches,  would  be  thought  no  un- 
suitable conjunction  ae  a  mark  of  servitude ; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  liveries  in  this  taste  are 
often  chosen  by  parties  in  whose  estimation 
"quietness"  is  the  one  crowning  grace  of  hu- 
man oostums.  There  is  refinement  of  cruelty 
in  this,  or  rather  refinement  of  haughtiness, 
for  your  true  footman-soul  believes  itself  infe- 
rior, and  is  prompted  to  no  cutting  compari- 
sons. The  feeling  of  ea$U  is  so  sincere  and 
operative  in  England,  that  it  not  only  influences 
the  whole  moral  life  of  the  country,  but  ex- 
tends beyond  the  grave,  apparently  without  a 
misgiving  on  the  part  of  master  or  servant. 
How  many  a  tomb-stone  bears  suoh  an  in- 
scription as  this:   "Erected  by  Maxmaddki 

Millihgton,  of  B— — ,  in  the  county  of , 

EsQUian,  in  memory  of  the  humble  virtues 
of  John  Stubbs,  for  thirty  years  a  faithful 
8BEVAKT  in  his  family."  One's  mind  passes 
spontaneously  from  such  an  epitaph  to  the 
appearance  of  the  great  man  and  the  little  man 
side  by  side  before  a  bar  where  no  liveries  are 
recognised,  and  where  the  very  same  virtues, 
not  a  different  set,  are  exacted  from  servant 
and  master.  But  it  will  not  do  for  us  to  follow 
the  subject  into  its  most  serious  recesses. 

English  haughtiness  differs  from  American 
haughtiness  in  being  sincere,  and  this  brings 
us  back  to  the  thought  with  which  we  began— 
the  different  offset,  picturesque  as  well  as  mo- 
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ral, — between  English  and  American  liveries. 
The  sincerity  of  haughtiness  is  impious,  the 
imitation  or  affectation  of  it  more  simply  ridi- 
culous, so  that  we  should  gain  nothing  by  being 
honest  in  this  matter.  But  is  it  not  mortifying 
that  Americans  can  weakly  sell  their  birthright 
for  a  price  too  contemptible  for  valuation  ?  We 
look  down  upon  people  who,  hoping  to  seem 
what  they  are  not,  condescend  to  wear  false 
jewelry  and  other  mockeries  of  the  rich ;  but 
what  paste  diamond  or  glass  ruby  is  meaner  than 
pretences  at  livery  in  the  establishments  of  peo- 
ple of  yesterday  ?  The  only  grandeur  at  which 
American  society  can  aim  with  honour,  is  that 
of  a  bold  and  true  simplicity  of  manners; 
courage  which  dares  to  live  out  its  natural  and 
staple  ideas;  independence  founded  on  con- 
scious power  and  worth,  which  can  afford  to  be 
original  in  small  things  as  in  great  ones.  The 
moment  we  forget  this,  and  seek  to  mimic,  at  an 
immeasurable  distance,  the  feudal  tricks  of  de- 
caying aristocracy,  we  renounce  our  real,  un- 
deniable claims,  and  get  absolutely  nothing  in 
return.  We  oondesoend  to  imitation  where 
equality  is  impossible,  and  confess  a  longing 
which  Providence  has,  at  our  own  desire,  put 
it  out  of  our  power  to  gratify.  From  so  humi- 
liating a  position  may  ail  true  descendants  of 
our  patriot  sires  be  preserved !  , 

There  is  but  one  way  in  whioh  liveries  can 
be  made  true  badges  of  American  nobility: 
this  is  by  making  them  expressive  of  the  origin 
of  the  families  they  are  intended  to  dignify. 
The  glory  of  our  society  is,  that  the  highest 
spring  from  the  humblest, — and  it  should, 
therefore,  be  the  aim  of  an  enlightened  pride 
to  express  this  great  fact, — never  generally 
operative  in  any  other  country  known  to  history, 
— in  whatever  public  manifestations  of  present 
prosperity  we  see  fit  to  adopt.  If  there  is  any- 
thing of  whioh  we  may  be  excusably  vain- 
glorious, it  is  that  the  son  of  the  humblest 
mechanic  may  and  does  acquire,  by  worth  and 
talent,  not  only  wealth,  but  position  and  influ- 
ence :  while  mere  riches,  though  they  command 
a  certain  consideration  from  the  esprit  de  corps 
of  the  rich,  and  some  servility  from  the  mean- 
ness of  the  needy,  do  absolutely  nothing  towards 
securing  public  respect  or  esteem.  Let  us  then, 
if  we  long  for  aristooratio  distinctions,  boldly 
seize  those  which  belong  to  us.  If  few  of  us 
can  trace  back  to  gentlemen  who,  when  they 
coveted  a  neighbour's  property,  stabbed  him 
and  took  it,  we  can  claim  a  far  more  honourable 
descent  from  honest  farmers  and  carpenters, 
tailors  and  hatters.  Surely  he  who  tills  the 
ground  in  the  fear  of  God  is  a  better  man  than 
he  who  soaks  it  with  blood  for  his  own  selfish 
ends, — he  who  builds  his  house  honestly,  than 
he  who  wrenches  it  from  another  by  the  strong 
hand.   We  may  say  to  the  feudal  system  and  all 


that  belongs  to  it:  "Oh,  thou  enemy!  destruc- 
tions are  come  to  a  perpetual  end."  The 
spirit  of  to-day  is  constructive;  and,  if  we 
use  the  ruins  of  the  past,  it  must  be  to  build  a 
new  plain.  Why  not,  then,  devise  badges  of 
our  true  honour  ?  American  liveries  would  so 
be  grand,  indeed.  Alas,  that  those  who  adopt 
something  so  called  should  so  often  be  found 
ashamed  of  their  honest  grandfathers !  The 
grandfathers  doubtless  return  the  compliment 
if  they  take  cognisance  of  such  matters. 

We  have  seen  as  yet  no  attempt  in  our  coun- 
try to  establish  distinguishing  marks  of  female 
servitude ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 
why  wo  should  not  humbly  imitate  England  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  putting  collars  and  hand- 
cuffs on  the  men  who  drive  our  carriages  or 
stand  behind  them.  A  woman-servant  in  Eng- 
land is  considered  insolent  if  she  appear  with- 
out a  cap;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  her  em- 
ployers claim  the  right  to  enforce  sumptuary 
regulations  as  to  her  general  costume.  It  must 
indicate  her  station  unmistakeably ;  and  the 
slightest  direct  attempt  at  imitating  those 
above  her  would  be  deemed  insubordinate  and 
ominous  of  evil.  A  silk  gown  would  be  "flat 
burglary"  in  any  servant  below  the  rank  of- 
housekeeper.  We  ought  to  except  the  gover- 
ness; who,  though  considered  merely  as  an 
upper  though  peculiarly  vexatious  and  trying 
servant,  in  most  English  families,  is  not  re- 
stricted in  the  choice  of  her  costume,  except 
by  the  smallness  of  her  salary.  Shall  we  carry 
our  aping  throughout  consistently  ?  Shall  we 
insist  on  caps,  frown  on  silk  dresses,  and  treat 
the  instructors  of  our  children  as  inferiors, — 
thus  doing  our  best  to  make  them  such  ? 

So  small  a  proportion  of  those  who  get  their 
bread  by  domestic  service  in  this  country  are 
Americans,  that  we  need  hardly  consider  how 
outward  badges  of  servitude  would  sit  upon 
the  native  American,  or  how  they  might  in 
time  affect  his  character.  The  very  name  of 
servant  is  a  yoke  too  heavy  for  his  pride.  He 
is  willing  to  perform  a  thousand  menial  offices 
under  any  other  name ;  call  him  your  friend, 
and  he  will  sot  as  your  slave ;  call  him  your 
servant,  and  he  will  soon  show  you  that  he  is 
his  own  master.  He  has  not  the  least  objec- 
tion to  the  things  to  be  done,  but  only  to  the 
position  he  must  occupy  in  doing  them;  so 
that  while  no  money  could  hire  him  to  put  on  a 
gay  dress  of  your  choosing,  and  stand  idle  in 
your  entry,  he  will  build  stone  fence  for  you, 
or  risk  his  life  on  your  roof,  with  no  thought 
that  he  lowers  himself  by  performing  labour 
for  your  benefit  Work  is  his  glory,  servitude 
his  detestation ;  there  is  not  the  least  danger 
that  he  will  ever,  even  for  the  sake  of  the 
"almighty  dollar,"  become  a  livery-servant; 
though  he  may  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  keep 
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one.  His  transgression  of  the  democratic  (or 
gospel)  principle  will  never  take  that  form. 
Our  protest  against  American  liveries  regards 
employers  only. 

In  view  of  this  national  feeling  against 
domestic  servitude, — for  the  national  objection 
is  awakened  far  short  of  liveries, — some  people 
are  a  good  deal  concerned  as  to  what  we  shall 
do  for  servants,  after  the  overflow  of  nations 
still  subject  to  feudal  ideas  shall  have  ceased, 
and  those  who  are  now  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  in  tolerable  contentment, 
shall  have  become  thoroughly  Americanised  in 
feeling,  and  at  the  same  time  possessed  of 
oomfortable  American  homes  of  their  own. 
This  would  be  a  very  sad  state  of  things  in- 
deed I  That  there  should  be  no  class  of  people 
poor  enough  to  consent  to  live  in  our  kitchens, 
and  work  for  us  instead  of  for  themselves, 
would  be  "most  tolerable  and  not  to  be 
borne!"  It  cannot  be  that  Providence  means 
to  deal  so  hardly  with  us,  as  to  diffuse  the  advan- 
tages  we  prise  so  highly  over  the  entire  body  of 
our  citisens.    Lord  Lyttleton's  Flavia  says : — 

M  Where  none  admire,  'til  useless  to  excel ! 
Where  none  are  beaux,  'tie  Tain  to  be  a  belle!" 

So  may  we  exclaim : — 

"Without  the  poor,  what  jo js  could  wealth  afford  1 
Without  a  servant,  who  would  be  a  lord  ?" 

The  sense  of  contrast  gives  the  sest  to  our 
advantages.  Nobody  ever  makes  a  show  in  a 
desert ;  where  admirers  are  lacking  we  content 
ourselves  with  substantiate.  A  truly  republican 
plainness  of  living  would  probably  be  the  de- 
plorable result  of  this  hardly  supposable  state 
of  things.  But,  without  fearing  anything  so 
remote,  would  it  not  be  prudent  to  proride,  in 
some  measure,  against  the  possible  evils  of 
universal  prosperity?  Perhaps  if  we  could 
make  up  our  minds  to  treat  our  servants  as 
fellow-citisens  now,  the  time  when  they  would 
be  disposed  to  shake  off  our  service  might  be 
deferred.  If  we  could  refrain  from  enforcing 
eatU  in  our  treatment  of  our  domestics ;  if  we 
could  engage  the  services  of  a  cook  as  we  do 
those  of  a  shoemaker  or  a  mason,  i.  e.  without 
assumption  on  one  side,  or  a  hollow  servility 
on  the  other,  cooking  might  become  a  recog- 
nised trade,  and  our  tables  be'well  supplied, 
even  after  starvation  no  longer  threatened  a 
conoooter  of  plum-puddings,  who  should  insist 
upon  being  "as  good  as  anybody  1"  Would  it 
be  dangerous  to  recognise  the  soul  of  a  cham- 
bermaid ?  Would  it  not  rather  be  apt  to  make 
her  a  better  one,  and  longer  content  with  the 
broom  and  duster,  if  we  consulted  her  feelings, 
expressed  an  interest  in  her  welfare,  and  saved 
her  pride  as  much  as  possible  ?  At  present,  it 
seems  to  be  supposed,  that  in  the  agreement  as 
to  wages,  a  certain  amount  of  contumely  is 


bargained  for, — not  loud,  indeed,  but  deep, — 
not  in  words  so  much  as  in  thoughts,  and  in 
the  actions  which  flow  unconsciously  from 
thoughts.  While  this  is  the  case,  we  cannot 
have  American  servants,  and  we  ought  not  to 
have  them.  Our  countrymen  and  country- 
women can  do  better ;  and  so  they  forsake  a 
business  which  ought  to  be  as  comfortable  and 
lucrative  as  any  other  whioh  demands  the 
same  grade  of  ability,  and  leave  us  to  be  half- 
served  by  people  whose  lack  of  both  principle 
and  oapaoity  is  too  often  the  very  reason  why 
they  are  willing  to  be  servants.  The  conse- 
quence is,  unspeakable  wear  and  tear  of  temper, 
all  sorts  of  loss  and  mismanagement  in  our  kit- 
chens, corrupting  examples  for  our  children, 
and  temptation  to  inhuman  prejudice  in  our- 
selves. If  we  do  not  learn  to  consider  our 
servants  as  human  beings,  they  will  certainly 
teach  us  that  they  are  so ;  and  enforced  claims 
are  as  mortifying  as  voluntary  concessions  are 
graceful.  The  English  treat  their  servants  far 
better,  with  regard  to  the  national  ideas,  than 
we  do  ours,  considering  our  profession  of 
democratic  principle.  We  shall  be  forced, 
sooner  or  later,  to  harmonise  more  nearly  our 
politioal  theory  and  our  social  practice ;  and  it 
will  undoubtedly  be  discovered,  in  time,  that 
the  only  key  to  this  difficulty,  as  to  others 
growing  out  of  our  noble  theory  of  life,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  gospel  of  Christ. 


THE  RESTING-PLACE. 

BT  M ABQABBT  JUKDN. 

As  ancient  palmers  hailed  the  sheltered  seat, 
Which  pious  seal  had  reared  at  intervals, 
By  some  cool  fountain's  brink,  and  laid  aside 
Their  staff  and  sandal-shoon  to  seek  repose  ;— 
8o  we,— life's  pilgrims,  worn  with  six  days'  toil 
Along  the  thorny  highway  of  the  world,— 
Would  leave  the  beaten  track,  and  lay  us  down 
Beneath  the  Sabbath's  sacred  calm,  to  rest. 

Our  spirits'  garments,  soiled  with  earthllnsss, 

We  would  unloose,— and  in  the  liriog  fount 

Of  holy  meditation,  bathe  our  tools, 

Until  their  weary  fcrer  Is  allayed, 

And  they  are  strong  again  to  bear  the  ills 

That  still  await  us  when  our  rest  is  o'er, 

And  we  renew  our  Journey.    We  would  taste 

That  most  serene  repose,  whioh  lulls  asleep 

Our  nature's  baser  portion,— every  sense 

And  erery  poor  affection,— but  which  leaves 

The  mind  unfettered  by  its  mortal  clogs, 

And  free  to  lose  Itself  In  dreams  of  hearen  I 

We  would  inhale  the  Sabbath's  balmy  air, 

And  breathe  It  forth  in  lowly  prayer  again, 

And  grateful  adoration.    To  our  lips, — 

Athirst  for  sweeter  waters  than  the  choked 

And  'broken  cisterns'  of  the  world  can  ylell,— 

We  would,  within  our  scallop-shell  of  faith, 

Bear  precious  draught*  from  that  pure  stream  which  Hows 

Beneath  the  smitten  rock.    And,  thus  refreshed, 

We  shall  resume  our  pilgrim  garb  again, 

From  which  the  dust  of  care  is  aha  .en  off, 

And,  with  a  sweet  relief  from  weariness, 

Go  cheerfully  upon  our  way  once  more. 
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BT  rRBDRIKA  BBBlfBB. 


Bikom  I  last  time  was  with  yon,  I  hare  been 
travelling.  I  bare  seen  the  porticoes  to  the 
temple  of  the  West, — Niagara  and  the  Prairies, 
— and  have  listened  to  the  roar  of  the  Falls  of 
8t  Anthony.  What  in  these  Titans  most  im- 
pressed me  was  their  lore  stories.  Have  yon 
heard  them?  Have  you  heard  how  Niagara 
came  to  be  ?  Let  me  tell  yon  what  she  (yes, 
ike,  for  she  is  a  goddess,  the  Queen  of  Cata- 
racts!) told  me. 

NIAGARA. 

It  was  in  the  beginning: — before  man  was 
created,  before  the  Mastodon  and  the  Me- 
gatherium yet  had  drawn  breath  on  earth. 
Nature,  verdant,  beautiful,  silent  Nature,  was 
alone  with  her  Creator.  Warmed  day  by  day  by 
the  fires  of  eternal  love  from  above,  her  heart 
glowing  with  life's  first  inspiration,  throbbing 
with  the  latent  power  of  all  the  loving  spirits 
she  was  to  bring  forth,  her  heart  rose  within 
her,  longing  to  speak  out  its  love,  its  adoration, 
the  fulness  of  its  life,  to  offer  a  holocaust  to  its 
Creator. 

But  she  felt  that  none  was  adequate, — none 
to  her  feelings,  none  to  his  supreme  grandeur. 
What  could  she  give  that  she  had  not  received  ? 
What  had  she  that  was  not  his  already? 
Titania  as  she  was,  she  felt  this  noble  sorrow 
as  a  woman's  heart  oould  do.  Her  heart  kept 
•welling  and  swelling  in  mute  love,  longing, 
and  eloquence,  till  it  flowed  over  in — Niagara. 

And  there  it  flows  still,  since  thousands  and 
thousands  of  years,  ever  green,  ever  young, 
ever  fresh  with  the  sweetness  and  majesty  of 
a  great  and  noble  love; — its  spirit  for  ever 
ascending  towards  the  light,  whose  loving  rays 
are  for  ever  descending  upon  it,  embracing  it 
with  radiant  rainbows,  touching  its  pure  waters 
with  purest  flames.  There  it  riseth  to-day,  as 
on  its  first  day,  a  solemn,  joyous  hymn,  type 
of  the  ever  young,  ever  overflowing  life  of 
nature, — a  solemn  admonition  and  invitation  to 
the  heart  of  mankind  to  feel  and  grow  and 
flow  as  that  of  its  mother.  Such  was  the  tale 
"I  heard,  or  read,  in  the  waters  of  Niagara. 


Til    PBAIBIBS. 

If  you  have  seen  the  sun-embraced  earth  in 
one  of  those  immense  Western  landscapes ; — if 
you  have  seen  the  Prairie,  in  the  great  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  all  covered  with  sunflowers, 
seen,  during  a  clear  autumn  day,  the  sun  rising 
over  it,  wooing  it,  as  it  were  a  bridegroom  his 
bride,  till  evening  came,  and  he  sank  down  on 
the  bed  of  sunflowers  to  the  bosom  of  the  well 
beloved, — have  you  not  seen  a  vision  of  the 
marriage  of  heaven  and  earth,  a  glorious  pro- 
phecy of  that  which  is  to  come  ?  And  have 
you  not  turned  and  looked  about  you,  in  the 
cities  and  abodes  of  men,  for  some  temple  of 
the  sun,  where  man  had  taken  up  the  tale  of 
nature,  glorified  it  in  spirit,  embodied  it  in 
sculptured  words,  as  the  ancient  peoples  did  ? 
And  if  you  have  looked  about  and  found  no- 
thing like  that,  has  not  the  question  arisen  in 
your  soul,  whether  the  peoples  who  did  build 
temples  to  the  sun,  who  had  a  worship  for  the 
light,  were  not  something  greater  and  better 
than  the  people  which  is  now, — the  question  if 
mankind  is  indeed,  as  some  persons  say  it  is, 
retrograding?  I  did,  in  a  desponding  hour. 
But  the  sunflowers  on  the  prairie  answered 
me: — 

"  Is  not  every  one  of  us  a  temple  of  the  sun  ? 
Is  not,  in  every  little  lily-formed  cell  within  our 
centre,  a  heaven-born  spirit  incarnated  and 
fostered  for  another  life  ?  And  He,  the  great 
Spirit,  who  wants  to  be  adored  '  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,'  what  cares  he  about  temples  made 
with  hands  ?  If  every  human  mind,  and  every 
human*  dwelling  on  the  rolling  prairie  of  the 
earth,  becomes  a  temple  of  the  sun,  a  receptacle 
and  glorifier  of  light  such  as  we,  is  not  all 
right?" 

And  again  I  looked  about  me,  saw  the  little 
homes  and  cottages  of  men  rising  over  the 
fertile  grounds,  saw  the  schoolhouses  for  the 
education  of  all  classes  rising  among  them, 
and,  in  the  schoolhouse  (even  the  log  cabin), 
schooibook8  that,  though  wanting  in  centrality, 
opened  to  the  scholar  (even  the  ragged  one), 
a  view  over  the  whole  world,  and  the  choicest 
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gems  of  literature,  and  I  saw  that  a  building 
was  going  on,  of  a  great  temple,  a  spiritual 
temple  to  the  sun ;  I  saw  that  America  was 
laying  the  basis  to  a  pyramid  of  dimensions 
the  world  has  never  before  seen.  And  who 
will  tell  how  high  the  top  will  rise,  how  near 
the  heavens  ?  Something  earth  must  do,  some- 
thing heaven,  to  make  the  day  eome  on  when 
the  two  will  be  one.  Be  ye  but  as  sunflowers, 
souls  of  men !  Then  of  you  will  the  millennial 
Church  be  built  up. 

TBI    FALLS    Of    ST.    ANTHONY 

Are  not  marvellous  for  themselves.  After 
Trenton  and  Niagara,  they  seem  not  much 
more  than  the  rapids  of  a  great  mill-dam. 
But  they  are  the  falls  of  the  great  Mississippi ; 
the  closing  point  of  its  navigation, — and  that 
makes  their  chief  celebrity. 

There  is  a  little  island,  just  below  the  Falls, 
surrounded  by  their  spray,  with  picturesque 
rocks  and  dark  cedars,  looking  lonely  and  ro- 
mantic, more  attractive  than  the  Falls,  through 
its  peculiar  looks,  and  its  story,  connected 
with  the  Falls  and  with  the  people  which  still 
hovers  around  them,  on  the  territory  of  Min- 
nesota, raising  tents  of  one  night  soon  to  de- 
part, kindling  fires  soon  to  be  quenched.  It  is 
called  the  Spirit  Island,  and  its  tale  is  that  of 
many  an  Indian  woman, — is  in  fact  the  poetic 
truth  of  woman's  fate  among  the  red  men.  It 
tells: 

There  was  once  a  hunter  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Dakotahs  (or  Sioux)  living  near  the  Falls  of 
St  Anthony.  He  had  but  one  wife,  and  loved 
her  and  was  loved  by  her  so  well,  that  the 
union  and  the  happiness  of  the  hunter  and  his 
wife,  Ampota  Sampa,  was  talked  of  among  the 
tribe  as  wonderful.  They  had  two  children, 
and  lived  lonely  and  happy  for  several  years. 
But  as  he  became  known  as  a  great  hunter, 
and  grew  rich,  several  families  came  and 
raised  their  tipis  (lodges)  near  that  of  the 
happy  pair.  And  words  and  whispers  came 
to  the  young  man  that  he  ought  to  have  more 
wives,  so  that  he  might  enjoy  more  happiness. 
He  listened  to  the  tempters,  and  soon  made  a 
choice  among  the  daughters  of  his  new  friends. 
But  when  he  had  to  tell  his  first  wife  tnereof, 
his  heart  smote  him,  and,  to  make  the  news 
less  painful  to  her,  he  began  by  telling  her 
that  he  had  bethought  himself  that  she  had  too 
many  household  cares,  and  that  she  wanted 
somebody  to  help  her  in  them,  and  so  he  would 
bring  her  that  help  in  the  form  of  a  young 
girl,  who  was  to  be  his  second  wife. 

Ampota  Sampa  answered  "No!"  She  had 
not  too  many  cares.  She  was  happy  to  have 
them  for  him  and  his  children.  She  prayed 
and  besought  him,  by  their  former  love  and 


happy  life,  by  every  tender  tie,  by  the  love  of 
their  little  ones,  not  to  bring  a  new  love,  a 
new  wife,  to  the  lodge.  He  said  nothing.  But 
this  same  night  he  brought  home  to  the  lodge 
his  new  wife. 

Early  next  morning  a  death-song  was  heard 
on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  a  canoe 
was  seen  gliding  swiftly  down  the  rapids, 
above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  in  the 
eanoe  was  sitting  a  young  woman  with  two 
little  children  folded  to  her  bosom.  It  was 
Ampota  Sampa ;  and  in  her  song  she  told  the 
cause  of  her  despair,  of  her  death,  of  her  de- 
parture for  the  spirit-land.  So  she  sat,  sing- 
ing her  death-song,  swiftly  borne  onward  by 
the  rapids  to  the  edge  of  the  rocks.  Her  hus- 
band, her  friends,  heard  her  and  saw  her,  but 
too  late.  In  a  few  moments  the  oanoe  was  at 
the  top  of  the  Falls ;  there  it  paused  a  second, 
and  then,  borne  on  by  the  rush  of  the  waters, 
down  it  dashed,  and  the.  roaring  waves  covered 
the  victims  with  their  white  foam. 

Their  bodies  were  never  seen  again;  but 
tradition  says  that  on  misty  mornings  the 
spirit  of  the  Indian  wife,  with  the  children 
folded  to  her  bosom,  is  seen  gliding  in  the 
canoe  through  the  rising  spray  about  the  Spi- 
rit Island,  and  that  the  sound  of  her  death- 
song  is  heard  moaning  in  the  wind  and  in  the 
roar  of  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Snch  is  the 
legend  of  the  Indian  wife. 

But  in  telling  you  love-stories  out  of  your 
own  country,  I  forget  that  I  promised  to  tell 
you  some  from  my  native  home,  and  you  may 
wish  for  some  more  cheering  than  that  of  the 
Indian  Wife.  It  is  autumn  now.  The  frosts 
have  done  their  work,  the  leaves  are  falling 
fast,  the  chilly  winds,  the  long,  dark  nights, 
are  come.  It  is  time  for  the  fires  of  the  house- 
hold to  burn  brighter  and  brighter,  and  for 
the  home-spirits  to  be  up  and  awake,  in  order 
to  keep  them  so.  Then  it  is  not  the  fires  of 
the  grate  or  of  the  gas,  after  all,  which  make 
the  cheerful  home.  Ye  know  it  And  ye  that 
know  it  not,  or  believe  it  not, — ye  of  little 
faith, — ye  would  know  it,  if  you  would  look  in 
upon  the  home-scene  that  I  now  see  before  me 
in  the  looking-glass  of  memory.  It  is  a  plea- 
sant, cosy  parlour, — fine  pictures,  handsome 
carpet, — hundreds  of  little  things  which  make 
a  parlour  pleasant  The  fire  is  biasing  mer- 
rily in  the  grate,  and  before  it  sits  a  handsome 
woman,  the  mistress  of  the  house.  There  is 
the  baby  also,  with  golden,  silky  locks,  sitting 
on  the  carpet,  and  its  elder  brother,  beautiful 
as  Amor,  playing  with  it.  There  is  also  the 
little  girl,  the  only  daughter  of  the  house, 
with  eyes  as  bright  as  the  danoing  flames, 
standing  by  the  mother's  knee,  asking  for 
"more  stories."  The  mother  looks  at  the 
children,  smiles  on  them;  but  then  her  eyes 
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and  head  will  torn  from  them,  from  the  cheer- 
ing fire,  and  wander  towards  yonder  dark 
window  in  the  background  of  the  room,  through 
which  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  the  dark, 
dreary  night,  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  fall- 
ing rain.  Now  she  turns  to  the  fire,  to  the 
children,  tells  a  story  or  sings  a  little  song; 
but  then  again  she  turns  to  the  dark  window, 
listening,  and  every  time  more  anxiously,  and 
her  face  grows  more  pensive,  and  sad  thoughts 
seem  to  check  the  flow  of  the  tale  on  her  elo- 
quent lips.  It  is  clear  she  does  not  enjoy 
the  handsome  room,  the  fine,  the  beautiful 
children;  it  is  clear  there  is  something  out 
in  that  dark,  dismal  night,  which  attracts  her 
more  than  all  the  charms  of  home,  and  her 
soul  is  wandering  out  of  it.  Suddenly  a  form, 
a  human  form,  appears  at  the  window,  beckons, 
and  disappears;  and  up  she  starts,  with  a 
half-suppressed  ejaculation,  and  runs  to  open 
the  door.  And  in  comes  he,  the  awaited  one, 
the  fond  husband,  the  good  father,  the  beloved 
master  of  the  house  and  home ;  in  comes  he, 
smiling  on  his  home,  on  his  beloved  ones,  as 
no  sun  ever  smiled;  then  see,  it  is  all  his  own! 
And  now  no  fear  of  her  turning  baok  to  look 
at  the  dark  window,  to  look  after  the  light  of 
her  eyes.  There's  light  enough,  now,  in  that 
room,  in  that  home,  and  in  every  home  like 
that  I 

Again,  look  here ;  I  see  another  room  I  It 
is  a  poor  little  room, — no  carpet,  no  pictures, 
no  pretty  things  to  make  the  room  pleasant 
Still,  it  is  a  neat  little  room,  all  things  so  very 
clean;  and  a  pleasant  fragranoe,  as  that  of 
violets,  pervades  it  Its  familiar  spirit  is 
there;  it  is  a  woman,  not  very  young,  not 
handsome,  nor  elegant,  but  she  is  very  neat, 
she  looks  very  good,  and  on  her  forehead  and 
in  her  eyes  is  the  stamp  of  a  pure  and  intelli- 
gent mind.  There  is  a  little  table  in  the  midst 
of  the  room  with  a  table-cloth  on,  white  as 
snow,  and  two  converts.  And  on  the  table  is 
a  candle,  one  single  candle,  not  lighted  yet, 
though  it  is  dusk.  The  fire  in  the  stove  is 
hushed.  It  must  not  consume  more  wood  than 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  tea-kettle  boiling  and 
the  room  warm  for  the  friend  that  is  waited 
for.  Then  a  friend  is  waited  for,  even  here. 
That  is  clear,  in  the  expecting  looks  of  yonder 
pale  but  pleasant  faoe.  She  waits  for  the 
friend  which  is  to  be  the  partaker  and  enlivener 
of  her  solitude,  the  companion  of  her  labour, 
of  her  pleasure  and  pains.  She  is  coming  who 
will  partake  of  her  simple  meal,  of  the  good 
book,  the  quiet  walk  in  the  evening  sun,  of 
every  earthly  or  heavenly  blessing,  and  make 
it  doubly  dear ; — she  with  the  bright,  beaming 
ejw,  and  still  more  beaming  heart  And  for 
her  the  table  is  set,  the  tea-kettle  boils,  and 
the  candle  is  waiting  to  be  lighted.    Then,  it  is 


not  a  common  candle  ?  Not  at  all.  A  ocmmon 
candle,  in  that  room,  is  a  tallow  candle.  But 
Mary — we  will  call  our  friend  so— has,  to-day, 
taken  somewhat  on  her  small  economies  to 
buy  a  genuine  wax  candle.  For  only  by  that 
pure  light  will  she  look  on  the  fair,  the  dear 
face  of  her  young  friend.  The  tallow  candle 
is  not  good  enough  to  shine  on  it.  It  must  be 
a  white  wax  candle,  and  then  it  must  burn 
bright  till  deep  night ;  then  there  is  so  much  to 
say,  to  tell,  and  talk,  between  the  two  friends. 
Light  steps  are  on  the  stairs;  the  door  is 
thrown  open,  and  sweet  voices  are  mingling, 
and  smiles,  and  some  tears  too ;  and  the  wax 
candle  is  lighted,  and  makes  even  them  sparkle 
as  diamonds. 

Well,  it  is  but  a  poor  little  room ;  it  is  but 
two  poor  women,  earning  their  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  their  brow ;  it  is  but  one  poor  candle : 
and  yet,  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  how  much 
pure  and  full  happiness  it  here  lights  upon  I 

I  am  wandering  again, — wandering  from  my 
44  Northern  Loves  and  Legends," — yet  not  very 
far,  for  such  love-scenes  as  these  are  of  all 
countries  in  the  Christian  world.  By  the  way, 
is  it  not  of  interest  to  think  of  the  romance  in 
the  life  of  the  couple  we  first  looked  in  upon ; 
— the  difference  between  the  first  meeting,  the 
first  stiff  compliments,  and  that  other  meeting, 
— the  union  by  the  fireside  ?  And  this  reminds 
me  of  a  story  I  intended  to  tell  you,  of  the 
heaven-born  child  who  comes  in  the  house  as 
a  baby,  and  at  once  grows  up  into  a  strong  man, 
and  takes  the  whole  house  on  his  shoulders. 
But  it  is  late  now,  and  I  must  leave  that  till 
next  we  meet  Meanwhile,  burn  on,  burn  on, 
merrily,  cheerily,  fires  of  the  household,  fires 
of  domestic  affections,  love,  friendship,  piety, 
gratitude, — blessed,  blessed  fires  of  heart  and 
home,  making  earth  cheerful  in  spite  of  autumn 
frosts  and  winter  nights.  Burn  and  bless  on ! 
And  when  next  we  meet,  my  friends,  by  your 
fireside,  I  will  tell  you  a  capital  little  love- 
story— may  be  two  I 
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Ws  hew  into  shape  the  granite-mountain, 
and  cut  down  the  pride  of  primeval  forests, 
for  life's  meanest,  most  perishable  uses,  the 
Bank,  the  Exchange,  the  Theatre,  and  then 
build  God's  temple  out  of  the  fragment*  of  such 
granite,  and  think  to  feed  an  acceptable  altar - 
fire  with  the  slivers  and  refuse  of  such  forests. 
But  Wisdom  says,  once  and  for  ever,  "  My  son, 
give  me  thy  heart,"  and  on  no  terms  else  may 
her  prises  be  won. 
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CHAPT1K L 

«If  I  be  ibfled,  thereto  bat  one  ibmnwd;  I  shell  do  my 
Mendi  no  wrong,  Jbr  I  here  none;  the  world  no  Injury, 
•win  it  I  heve  nothing." 

Aj  Too  Lm  Is. 

"  Is  thto  the  ledy  the*  wenUe  piece?  A  pretty  servant 
indeed!    I  should  be  efrsld  to  speek  to  her." 


Ihjurt  uncomplainingly  tolerated  and  for- 
bearance steadily  exercised,  where  revenge  is 
attainable,  certainly  indicate  heroic  magna- 
nimity or  martyr-like  meekness.  Instances 
however  occur  where  vengeance  is  justice,  and 
where  vice  unpunished  is  treason  to  humanity, 
and  contempt  of  the  mandates  of  Deity. 

Innocence  sullied,  confidence  betrayed,  do- 
mestic felicity  outraged  by  artifice  and  villany, 
demand  sympathetic  indignation ;  but  this  with- 
out retribution  exerts  no  influence  upon  the 
depraved  and  callous,  who  repent  of  crime 
only  when  its  consequences  revert  upon  them- 
selves. 

Physically  feeble,  woman  should  command 
protection  from  the  stronger  sex,  and  when 
the  latter,  transgressing  the  law  of  kindness, 
impose  upon  her  weakness,  they  must  unoom- 
miserated  bear,  however  scathing,  her  resent- 
t  men!  Providence,  in  lieu  of  bearded  valour 
and  muscular  power,  has  given  her  pathos, 
cunning,  will,  perseverance,  and  in  extreme 
oases,  terrible  desperation. 

When  the  first  is  ineffective,  the  next  is  em- 
ployed, and  so  on  to  the  last — where,  rising 
above  or  falling  below  prudence,  shame,  or 
fear, — pursuing,  reviling,  stigmatising, — she 
sacrifices  herself  with  her  enemy. 

Within  a  spacious  parlour  magnificently  fur- 
nished, with  a  book,  the  usual  companion  of 
her  leisure  hours,  sat  Laura  Selden.  The  day 
was  dark  and  rainy.  Heavy  showers  beat  upon 
the  steeple  of  a  neighbouring  church,  gushed 
in  torrents  from  its  griffin-mouthed  spouts, 
and  dashed  in  sheets  of  spray  from  its  slated 
eaves  and  sculptured  cornices. 

Laura  continued  reading  near  a  front  window, 
occasionally  gating  upon  the  dingy  dial,  which 
from  its  eminence  seemed  "contending,"  like 
Lear,  bare-headed  "with  the  fretful  element," 
heartily  wishing  that  her  good  father  might 
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be  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  place  in  some 
omnibus,  as  the  hour  for  dinner  was  approach- 
ing, and  his  return  momentarily  anticipated. 

While  thus  occupied  the  street-door  bell 
rang,  and  she  was  informed  that  a  young 
female  desired  to  speak  with  her  in  the  halL 
Laying  down  her  volume,  and  advancing  to 
the  parlour  door,  she  encountered  a  light- 
haired,  blue-eyed,  modest-looking  girl,  who 
stood  holding  a  dripping  umbrella  with  one 
hand,  while  she  raised  her  draggled  dress  with 
the  other. 

Abashed  and  fatigued,  the  stranger  seemed 
perplexed  for  utterance;  but  when  she  un- 
closed her  delicate  lips,  a  row  of  white  teeth 
was  displayed,  such  as  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poets  attributed  to  their  favourites  while 
gnawing  asunder  the  thread  or  biting  off  the 
wax  which  confined  a  love-letter. 

Her  voice  was  low  and  tremulous,  yet  of 
that  peculiar  modulation  which  betrays  refine- 
ment and  sensibility ;  for  nothing  more  distin- 
guishes a  gentle  nature  from  the  opposite, 
than  euphony  of  tone  and  subdued  laughter. 

"Noticing  your  advertisement,"  said  she, 
presenting  a  slip  cut  from  a  newspaper,  "I 
called  to  see  whether  I  could  obtain  the  place, 
and  have  chosen  the  present  time  as  one  when 
I  should  probably  find  the  ladies  at  home." 

Justly  satirical  as  this  remark  might  seem 
to  many  city  butterflies,  it  was  unintended, 
and  so  inapplicable  to  Laura  that  it  passed 
unheeded. 

"  Sit  down,"  replied  the  latter,  for  she  com- 
miserated the  drenched  and  jaded  applicant, 
"and  I  will  consult  my  mother,  who  can 
better  decide  upon  your  qualifications  than 
myself." 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  moments,  Mrs. 
Selden,  acoompanied  by  her  daughter,  entered 
the  hall,  and  approached  the  young  woman. 
In  answer  to  the  former's  inquiries,  with  a 
blush  that  might  have  furnished  the  desidera- 
tum of  Apelles,  the  girl  oonfessed  that  she 
had  never  gone  out  to  service  before ;  that  she 
had  pursued  the  occupation  of  millinery  and 
dress-making  in  the  oountry,  and  since  her 
residence  in  town  had  been  employed  in  bonnet- 
trimming  at  a  Mrs.  Tuffets,  of  High  Street; 
but  owing  to  ill  health  had  concluded  to  at- 
tempt a  more  active  employment     Her 
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she  stated  to  be  Caroline  Southmead,  and  pro- 
fessed her  willingness  to  make  herself  useful, 
either  as  chambermaid  or  seamstress. 

Although  plainly  attired,  and  complacent 
and  humble  in  her  carriage  and  manner,  there 
was  an  indescribable  charm  in  her  voice  and 
appearance  which  at  once  prepossessed  Laura 
in  her  favour.  Mrs.  Selden  also  beheld  her 
with  approving  glances;  for  while  a  great 
stickler  for  rank  and  subordination,  vain  of 
her  pecuniary  resources,  and  precise  with  her 
domestics,  she  possessed  a  heart  not  inacces- 
sible to  the  appeals  of  want  or  misfortune. 
So  prominent  was  this  trait,  that  her  friends 
denominated  it  her  "weak  point,"  albeit  in 
the  view  of  angels  it  may  have  been  her 
strongest ! 

"  The  girl  has  seen  better  days,"  mused  the 
matron ;  "  she's  too  diffident  for  a  hardened 
trollop,  however  she  may  have  temporarily 
swerved  from  rectitude.  That  she's  anxious 
for  honest  employment  is  evident  from  her 
taking  such  a  tramp  upon  a  day  like  this.  I 
can  inquire  any  time  of  Mrs.  Tuffets  about 
her;  we  need  a  seamstress  very  much,  and 
if  her  disposition  corresponds  at  all  with  her 
demeanour,  she'll  prove  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion." 

Thus  biassed  by  humane  promptings,  rather 
than  worldly  wisdom,  Mrs.  Selden  coincided 
with  Laura's  evident  predilections,  and  the 
pseudo-chambermaid  or  seamstress,  upon  being 
informed  that  she  might  hold  herself  in  readi- 
ness next  week,  with  many  expressions  of  grati- 
tude took  her  departure. 

Just  then  Mr.  Selden  arrived,  and  the  family 
assembled  around  the  sumptuous  table.  Amity 
and  cheerfulness  added  rest  to  the  entertain- 
ment, and  the  luxury  of  the  dessert  was  en- 
hanced by  the  jests  and  hilarity  of  the  husband 
and  parent. 

In  the  language  of  his  worthy  helpmeet, 
"  Mr.  Selden  never  brought  any  business  home, 
unless  it  was  of  an  agreeable  character/'  and 
upon  the  present  occasion  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  congratulating  his  wife  and  daughter  upon 
an  unexpected  and  important  accumulation  of 
good  fortune.  A  stock  speculation,  together 
with  the  opening  of  a  new  street,  had  that 
morning  made  him  the  recipient  of  several 
thousand  dollars  more  than  he  really  knew 
how  to  invest  advantageously. 

Mrs.  Selden  thought  of  a  Turkey  carpet, 
Laura  of  silks  and  jewels ;  each  had  a  scheme 
for  happiness  in  prospective,  and  all  were 
surfeited  with  abundance. 

Meanwhile  a  poor  dependent  upon  her  daily 
labour  had  just  left  their  dwelling,  and  was 
plodding  homeward  through  the  tempest  to  a 
scanty  repast,  perhaps — and  possibly  to  none ! 
So  unequal  are  the  favours  of  fortune ! 


"  We  might  have  given  that  girl  a  good 
dinner,"  said  the  old  lady. 

"  And  certainly  ought  to  have  presented  her 
with  a  ticket  for  one  of  the  stages,"  added 
Laura. 

"  Yes,  and  I,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Selden,  rising, 
"  ought  to  be  writing  some  very  urgent  busi- 
ness letters." 


0HAPT1B  II. 

"Canning  is  a  kind  of  left-handed  wisdom  which  vil- 
lain! make  the  foundation  of  their  designs;  bat,  ales1 
how  often  does  it  betray  its  votaries  to  their  dishonour,  if 
not  to  their  destruction !" 

Srbjts's  Lxrma. 

Notwithstanding  competition  engendered 
by  increasing  prosperity  and  extravagance, 
many  years  will  probably  elapse  before  the 
fashionable  customer  will  behold  a  mercantile 
establishment  rivalling  that  of  Henry  Barton. 
Aided  by  the  capital  and  experience  of  his 
father,  a  retired  merchant,  possessing  the  best 
stand  and  most  elegant  building  in  "  Marble^ 
Range,"  liberally  educated,  and  polished 
attrition  with  the  tlite,  he  was  equally  the  < 
and  the  autocrat  of  less  fortunate  tradesme 

Morning  and  afternoon,  his  store  was  crowded 
by  purchasers  of  the  highest  order,  i.  e.,  those 
Who  were  emulous  of  paying  the  highest  price, 
and  for  whom  articles  of  similar  value  and 
quality  had  no  temptation,  unless  exhibited  at 
this  great  emporium  of  folly.  Among  his  pa- 
trons were  numberless  scheming  mothers  and 
mercenary  daughters,  who  assailed  his  bache- 
lorhood with  all  the  flattery,  charms  and  graces, 
which  ingenuity,  art,  or  nature,  could  supply. 
Skilfully  evading  committal,  he  rendered  their 
hopes  subservient  to  his  monetary  designs,  and, 
like  Fabius,  grew  stronger  by  delay.  All  agreed 
that  Henry  was  a  most  eligible  match,  won- 
dered why  he  did  not  marry,  and  individually 
oonsoled  themselves  with  the  belief  that  they 
were  the  most  favoured. 

When,  therefore,  it  became  known  that  he 
was  affianced  to  an  heiress,  his  dupes  were  in- 
dignant ;  and  if  prevented  from  open  expression 
of  their  chagrin  by  pride,  were  unappeasably 
bitter  in  their  private  maledictions.  However, 
property  and  rank  preponderated  in  his  behalf, 
and  the  ephemeral  enmity  of  gossips  wrought 
only  their  own  mortification. 

Nevertheless,  his  position  was  precarious; 
and  the  consciousness  of  impending  infamy 
constantly  harrowed  his  imagination.  Between 
his  future  bride  and  himself  an  obstacle  in- 
truded, for  whioh  he  could  only  curse  his  baser 
passions,  and  to  remove  which  perplexed  his 
versatile  adroitness. 

A  young  female,  with  whom  he  had  formed 
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a  eon  up  ting  intimacy  some  time  previous,  and 
who  was  now  under  hit  protection,  began  to 
remind  him  sharply  of  promises  unredeemed, 
and  to  threaten  exposure.  Fully  aware  that 
upon  the  lips  of  this  abused  creature  depended 
his  union  with  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
wealthy  maidens  of  the  city,  and  that  the  bare 
suspicion  of  his  alliance  with  another,  would 
render  her  intractable  and  desperate,  he  re- 
solved to  effect,  either  by  bribery  or  persuasion, 
a  transfer  of  this  encumbrance,  and  to  render 
some  unsuspecting  man  the  scapegoat  of  his 
own  treachery. 

Urgent  and  dangerous,  the  affair  demanded 
immediate  action ;  and,  in  searching  for  a 
proper  instrument,  the  head  salesman  of  his 
establishment  presented  the  best  evidences  of 
pliability,  both  from  his  position,  and  from  the 
munificence  with  which  his  serriees  had  been 
rewarded. 

One  evening  after  the  store  had  been  closed, 
and  the  attentive  subordinate  was  refolding 
and  replacing  the  goods  which  lay  strewn  upon 
the  counters,  Barton  entered,  and  seating  him- 
self upon  a  richly-cushioned  stool,  familiarly 
commenced  conversation.  After  informing  the 
clerk  of  his  intended  marriage,  which  for  weeks 
had  been  no  secret,  he  proceeded  to  state  his 
determination  of  employing  no  bachelors,  sub- 
sequent to  that  epoch,  in  the  more  responsible 
branches  of  his  business.  "  Unmarried  men," 
said  he,  "  are  too  apt  to  be  seduced  by  the  dis- 
sipations of  the  city ;  they  have  no  domestic 
endearments  to  make  home  agreeable,  and 
offer  no  surety  for  sobriety  and  faithfulness. 
A  wife  is  the  best  bond  for  good  behaviour 
which  a  young  man  can  exhibit,  and  his  thrift 
and  respectability  are  increased  by  the  pru- 
dence, industry,  and  economy  necessary  to.sup- 
pori  a  female  companion.  I  want  your  ser- 
vices, John,"  added  he;  "but  must  have  a 
stronger  lien  upon  you  than  what  cold  duty  to 
an  employer  merely  imposes.  You  must  have 
a  rank  and  station  among  reputable  men,  to 
confirm  and  sustain — in  fine,  we  must  put  you 
under  securities  to  be  a  worthy  citiien ;  and  I 
know  of  none  less  onerous,  and  yet  more  strin- 
gent, than  the  charms  of  a  pretty  woman. 
John,  you  must  be  married  I" 

"But,  sir,"  remonstrated  the  astonished 
salesman,  "  I  cannot  support  a  wife  decently 
upon  my  income." 

"Well  then,"  rejoined  Barton,  "we'll  in- 
crease your  salary  to  a  competence.  Married, 
and  connected  by  interest  to  our  establishment, 
you  will  soon  know  more  of  my  affairs  than  I 
do  myself;  a  limited  partnership  will  then 
prove  both  expedient  and  agreeable ;  — the 
transition  from  this  to  a  permanent  and  more 
lucrative  arrangement  with  the  firm,  will  be- 
come a  matter  of  oourse." 


"  Really,  sir,"  again  demurred  the  unwilling 
and  single-minded  John,  "your  terms  are 
tempting  enough,  but  I  must  confess  my  igno- 
rance of  the  woman  whom  I  would  accept  upon 
a  life  lease." 

"  There,"  responded  Barton,  "  I  can  check- 
mate your  objection;  I  am  acquainted  with 
the  very  girl  to  make  you  happy.  She's  gentle, 
pretty,  intelligent,  and  active.  Will  you  license 
me  to  prepare  the  lady  for  your  advent  ?  Some 
preliminaries  will  be  necessary  to  an  intro- 
duction, as  she's  exceedingly  punctilious  with 
respect  to  whom  she  admits  as  acquaintances. 
What  say  you  ?" 

"  Why-a ! — wetl-a ! — y-e-s  !w  stammered  Snel- 
ling,  for  such  was  his  name,  confounded  and 
borne  down  by  the  other's  loquacity  and  im- 
portunity; "but,  Mr.  Barton!  you  won't — 
of  course — I  mean  that  it  would  be  pre- 
mature— " 

"I  comprehend  you,  John,  and  shall  con- 
duct the  affair  discreetly, — no  pledges,  but 
what  you  make— good  night"  Thus  speaking, 
the  proprietor  of  Laurel  Arcade  stepped  into 
the  street,  and,  felicitating  himself  upon  the 
auspicious  commencement  of  his  stratagem, 
strode  cheerly  to  his  dormitory. 

"Fudge!"  roared  Snelling,  as  the  door 
closed  upon  his  inquisitor,  thrashing  the  counter 
wrathfully  with  a  piece  of  calico,  to  add  force 
to  the  expletive,  "  because  he's  found  a  Deli- 
lah, we  are,  it  seems,  also  to  be  shorn.  So  I'm 
destined  to  make  some  woman  miserable,  per- 
haps be  ridden  by  a  she  dragon,  or  lose  the 
best  clerkship  in  Hardenburgh.  Well,  I  must 
humour  this  project,  until  I  can  give  it  the  go- 
by. I  never  loved  but  one  woman,  and  she, 
poor  thing,  has  forgotten  me ;  better  so,  per- 
haps. As  for  this  girl,  I  hate  her  in  antici- 
pation; and  I  suspect,  besides,  his  motives. 
But  I  am  not  to  be  deceived  by  imitation  china ; 
my  town  education  is  too  liberal  for  that.  If  I 
could  catch  Barton  in  such  a  trick,  I'd  smoke 
'my  most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  senior,' 
out  of  a  duplicate  salary,  in  the  shape  of  hush- 
money,  or  blow  his  matrimonial  prospects 
higher  than  ever  the  Turks  shot  the  ambassa- 
dor from  their  mortar.  But  sufficient  for  the 
night  is  the  evil  thereof.  I'll  go  and  find  the 
boys,  and  heal  my  wounded  sensibilities  with 
a  mint  julep!" 

Consoling  himself  with  these  reflections, 
Snelling  leaped  over  the  counter,  turned  out 
the  lights,  locked  and  shook  the  door,  and  hur- 
ried along  to  meet  his  dissolute  companions. 
Albeit  Barton's  proposition  would  occasionally 
intrude  upon  his  reflections,  producing,  in  his 
own  language,  "sensations  kindred  to  those 
experienced  by  a  criminal  while  in  dangerous 
proximity  to  a  penitentiary." 
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OIAtlll  III. 

"If  indlgnetton,  raging  in  my  •onl, 
Urged  me  to  do  *  deed  of  desperation, 
And  wound  myself  to  be  rerenged  on  thee, 
Think  whom  I  aftonld  derote  to  death  and  hell, 
Wlwm  enseal  my  mndoar   •   *•••!» 

I  us  Pbkkshi. 

"  Indeid  1"  said  Laura  Selden,  remoying  the 
bonnet  which  lay  beside  her  upon  a  sofa,  as  a 
gentleman  entered  the  apartment,  "your  punc- 
tuality, Mr.  Barton,  is  beyond  all  commenda- 
tion. Ma  and  I  have  waited  the  whole  evening, 
and  here  you  are  at  last,  like  a  laggard  knight, 
fnll  of  regrets  and  apologies,  doubtless.  But 
your  punishment  is  unavertable.  Strephoni 
and  Duloemare,  I  suppose,  pitying  our  deserted 
state,  have  just  called  to  beg  pa's  name  for 
their  concert,  and  have  favoured  us  with  some 
of  their  finest  fingering  and  singing.  See  what 
you've  lost!" 

"  Rather  permit  me  to  congratulate  you  that 
my  unavoidable  detention  has,  by  keeping  at 
home,  afforded  you  such  a  musical  treat,"  re- 
plied Barton. 

"•Well,  I  suppose  we  must  forgive  you,"  ex- 
elaimed  Laura,  smiling.  "  Come  and  examine 
my  new  guitar.  Strephoni  has  just  tuned  it; 
and  you  shall  play  and  sing  our  old  favourite, 
by  way  of  penance,  for  disappointing  a  couple 
of  ladies,  and  to  afford  us  some  return  for  our 
forbearance  and  clemency." 

So  saying,  Laura  skipped  into  the  adjoining 
parlour,  followed  by  her  admirer.  After  the 
instrument  had  been  sufficiently  commended 
and  tested,  the  pair  retired  to  a  divan,  where 
they  soon  found  something  far  more  beguiling 
than  even  Italian  melody ;  for  nothing  can  be 
more  euphonious  and  delightful  than  hearts 
and  voices  harmonizing  in  a  mutual  sentiment. 
Nevertheless,  as  their  conversation  might  not 
interest  others,  although  fascinating  to  them- 
selves, such  portions  only  will  be  quoted  as  are 
essential  to  our  narrative. 

"So  you  have  again  forgotten  Lieutenant 
Chalker'8  portfolio  of  drawings,  that  you  were 
to  borrow  for  my  inspection !"  exolaimed  Laura, 
during  their  tite-a-ttte.  "There's  another  of 
your  sins  of  omission  pleading  strongly  for 
punishment.  Now,  Henry,  take  this  handker- 
chief with  you,"  she  added,  presenting  one 
trimmed  with  lace,  and  marked  with  her  own 
glossy  blaok  hair,  "and  every  time  you  draw 
it  from  your  pocket,  instead  of  three  Ave  Ma- 
ria's, say  'portfolio,'  three  times;  and  when 
you  are  tired  of  the  lesson,  then  bring  me  the 
book.  Mind,  I  don't  forbid  your  entering  my 
presence  without  it,"  she  continued,  laughing 
significantly,  "  but  then  I  want  you  to  remem- 
ber it,  provided  your  thoughts  are  not  too 
much  occupied  with  graver  matters." 


Barton  seised  the  memento,  together  with 
the  hand  that  proffered  it,  and  playfully  en- 
deavoured to  hide  both  in  his  bosom.  Some 
tittering  and  struggling  of  course  succeeded, 
but  eventually  the  fair  prisoner  was  liberated, 
and  the  perfumed  remembrancer  left  in  close 
contiguity  with  a  heart  the  rerj  antithesis  of 
its  whiteness. 

Now  Miss  Laura,  while  reproving  the  ob- 
livious memory  of  her  gallant,  naturally  enough 
overlooked  her  own  failings  in  that  respect 
In  the  corner  of  her  handkerchief,  she  had  tied 
a  siagi — an- -early  tribute  of  Barton's,  which 
requiring  a  trifling  repair,  but  inadvertently 
neglected  day  by  day,  she  resolved  thus  to  re- 
collect, and  take  with  her  to  the  jeweller's. 
Without  reflecting,  she  returned  it  in  this  man- 
ner to  her  lover,  thus  duplicating  her  own 
absent-mindedness  while  censuring  his,  and 
performing  an  act  which  the  superstitious  might 
oonsider  ominous. 

Agreeable  moments  fly  with  deceptive  swift- 
ness, and  it  was  not  until  the  bells  of  St 
Mark's  chimed  eleven,  that  the  pair  discovered 
how  many  important  topics,  in  reference  to  their 
approaching  union,  must  be  postponed  for  ano- 
ther interview. 

Barton  was  standing  near  the  parlour  door, 
opening  into  the  hall,  with  his  hat  and  stick  in 
hand,  and  a  parting  compliment  upon  his  lips, 
which  possibly  may  then  have  been  burning 
with  something  more  palpably  nectareous,  when 
a  servant,  bearing  a  bouquet  upon  a  silver 
salver,  bowed  past  him,  and  approached  Laura. 

"Look  here,  Henry!"  cried  she,  "to-night 
you  have  the  pleasure  of  observing  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  Selden  mansion.  Several 
times  within  the  last  fortnight  I  have  been 
complimented  by  unseen  hands,  with  a  collec- 
tion of  beautiful  flowers.  Occasionally  they 
are  thrown  into  an  opened  window,  but  gene- 
rally are  appended  to  the  knob  of  the  street 
door.  Very  often  a  line  or  two,  neatly  written, 
accompanies  the  floral  tribute,  conveying  an 
ironical  admonition.  I  strongly  suspect  An- 
geline  Weston,  it  is  so  muoh  in  keeping  with 
her  roguish  good-nature.  Ahl  this  is  the 
maxim  for  the  evening,"  continued  she,  de- 
taching a  small  card  from  the  string  which 
bound  the  cluster ;  "  <  Look  bbiorb  tou  leap  !' 
I'm  sure,  Henry,  that  the  caution  is  as  im- 
portant to  you  as  myself.  Tou'd  better  con- 
sider before  it  is  too  late.  #But  are  they  not 
exquisite?"  inquired  the  lively  girl,  offering 
the  bouquet  to  her  companion. 

Barton  rolled  the  card  in  his  fingers  ab- 
stractedly, as  though  of  little  consequence, 
and  smiled,  or  rather  attempted  to  smile,  while 
assenting  to  or  reiterating  the  commendations 
bestowed  by  Laura  upon  the  flowers.  But  had 
her  attention  not  been  exclusively  devoted  to 
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the  redolent  missive,  she  might  here  wondered 
at  the  altered  expression  of  her  lover's  coun- 
tenance. 

Leaving  the  house  somewhat  abruptly,  the 
latter  threw  himself  into  a  cab,  and  bidding 
the  drirer  urge  his  apology  for  an  animal, 
hurried  toward  another  section  of  the  city. 
Alighting  near  a  narrow  court  whioh  termi- 
nated a  by-street,  Barton  was  admitted  to  a 
high  brick  building,  the  staircase  of  which  he 
ascended  like  one  familiar  with  the  premises, 
and  tapped  gently  upon  the  door  of  a  chamber, 
which  in  common  with  many  others  faced  a 
corridor. 

A  young  female,  whose  cap  and  disordered 
dress  intimated  preparation  for  slumber,  obeyed 
the  well-known  signal,  and  ushered  her  late 
visiter  into  the  apartment 

"  To  what  am  I  indebted,"  asked  she  in  a 
soft  but  melancholy  tone,  "for  this  unseason- 
able call,  or  rather,  I  may  inquire,  for  any 
visit,  howerer  brief  or  dilatory,  since  your 
object  recently  has  been  to  avoid  me  alto- 
gether?" 

44  Don't  irritate  me,  Caroline !  I'm  not  in  the 
humour  to  tolerate  either  reproaches  or  blan- 
dishments," was  the  8 tern  rejoinder.  "What 
have  you  done  with  that  carnation  and  jessa- 
mine, which  I  saw  just  about  blooming  in  the 
balcony  under  your  window  ?" 

44  Do  you  want  them  for  some  other  favour- 
ite?" 

44  Caroline  Southmead  !"  resumed  Barton, 
44  I  have  to-night  detected  you  basely  inter- 
fering in  a  matter  where  you  can  only  secure 
odium  and  persecution  for  your  officiousneBS. 
You  lose  a  friend  and  make  an  influential 
family  enemies.  Did  you  not  append  this  card 
to  a  bunch  of  flowers  and  send  them  to  a 
lady?" 

"Yes,  Henry  Barton,  and  I  but  performed 
a  duty,  in  cautioning  an  unsuspecting  girl 
against  a  man  who  has  proved  himself  an 
adept  in  treachery !" 

44  And  do  you  think,  Caroline,"  said  he,  "  that 
for  these  acts  of  hostility  I  shall  be  better 
encouraged  to  purvey  for  your  happiness  by 
finding  you  an  eligible  companion,  and  using 
my  means  and  ability  to  elevate  your  social 
existence  ?" 

44  Had  you  not  allured  me  from  my  native 
village,  where  I  was  pursuing  an  honest  voca- 
tion, and  possessed  the  love  and  esteem  of  all 
who  knew  me,  my  position  would  require  no 
amendment  Your  proposition  to  wed  me  to 
another  is  even  more  cruel  than  your  false- 
hood. Would  it  not  be  less  dishonourable  to 
redeem  your  promise  to  me,  than  to  add  a  j 
second  dupe  to  the  catalogue  of  crime  ?" 

Barton  was  the  greater  villain  for  the  cir-  t 
cumspection  with  whioh  he  carried  out  his 


designs.  Could  he  have  surprised  Caroline 
into  rage,  as  he  intended,  it  would  not  have 
been  difficult  to  convert  her  ravings  into  tears, 
and  then  she  would  have  been  pliable.  But 
he  was  baffled  by  cool,  unwavering  firmness, 
and  he  saw  in  her  usually  mild  blue  eye  reso- 
lution which  was  impregnable,  at  least  to 
violence. 

44  Dearest  Caroline,"  he  exclaimed,  taking  a 
seat  upon  a  sofa,  and  drawing  her  unresist- 
ingly to  his  side,  44  you  well  know  why  I 
cannot  conform  to  your  wishes — " 

44  Yes,"  responded  the  girl  interrupting  him, 
"  I  know  too  painfully  the  apology  with  whioh 
yon  would  varnish  your  perfidy ;  but  your 
haughty  relatives  and  family  rank  are  not 
the  only  obstacles  to  our  marriage.  You  are 
weary  of  your  victim,  and  love  another  woman. 
Heretofore  I  have  submitted  to  your  com- 
mands. I  have  worked  day  by  day  in  a  mil- 
liner's shop,  to  furnish  some  excuse  for  residing 
in  town,  and  to  evade  suspicions  of  our  inti- 
macy. Fearing  lest  you  should  encounter  me 
there  with  Miss  Selden,  I  was  removed  to  this 
place.  Thus  far  I  have  been  obedient  to  your 
behests ;  henceforward  I  am  my  own  mistress. 
Having  found  other  protectors,  you  shall  be 
relieved  of  my  presence,  while  in  humble  ob- 
scurity I  shall  escape  contempt  if  not  pity." 

44  Leave  me  then  to  digest  my  plans — " 

44  No  more ! — not  a  syllable  further !  Will  you 
not  respect  the  sanctity  of  a  helpless  woman's 
bedchamber  and  retire,  or  shall  I  arouse  the 
house,  demand  of  the  watch  protection,  and, 
goaded  to  desperation,  publish  my  wrongs  and 
your  infamy  to  the  gaping  crowd  at  the  police- 
office?" 

44  As  you  please,  Caroline,"  said  Barton, 
releasing  her  from  his  arms,  with  feigned 
equanimity,  4<  to-morrow  you  will  regret  this 
silly  excitement,  and  be  more  accessible  to 
reason.  I'll  see  you  in  the  morning, — good 
night!" 

44  Yes,  we  shall  meet  again,  but  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,"  ejaculated  Caroline  as 
he  descended  the  stairway.  4<  Merciless  and 
conscienceless  creature !  shame  and  disap- 
pointment shall  teach  you  that  none  are  too 
feeble  for  the  work  of  retribution  I" 


OHAPTII  IV. 
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Irritated  and  perplexed,  Barton  hurried  to 
his  lodgings,  which  to  his  great  annoyance  he 
found  occupied  by  several  of  his  boon  compa- 
nions, who  either  by  courtesy  or  usurpation 
had  the  freedom  of  his  ample  apartments. 
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These  young  gentlemen  were  amusing  them- 
selves with  whist,  end  constrained  their  host 
to  take  "  a  hand"  with  them,  although  much 
against  his  inclination.  Before  the  company 
dispersed,  night's  meridian  had  long  been 
merged  into  the  hours  which  precede  another 
day,  and  overpowered  by  the  liquor  which 
politeness  obliged  him  to  swallow,  Barton 
threw  himself  upon  his  bed  and  slept  heavily. 

Awaking  late  next  morning,  he  discovered 
with  much  apprehension  that  the  handkerchief 
committed  to  his  charge  by  Laura  Selden  was 
missing.  Upon  reviewing  the  incidents  of  the 
previous  evening  his  trepidation  was  enhanced 
by  a  suspicion  that  he  had  fatuitously  dropped 
the  article  while  in  Caroline's  chamber,  and 
that  she  now  possessed  the  most  dangerous 
evidence  of  his  guilt  which  could  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  jealous  female.  Therefore, 
after  a  hasty  breakfast,  he  repaired  to  the 
dwelling  of  the  injured  girl,  intending  by 
threats  or  entreaty  to  recover  it  if  practi- 
cable. 

Great  was  his  chagrin,  as  the  reader  may 
suppose,  upon  learning  from  the  landlady  that 
the  object  of  his  search  was  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  violence  or  Jesuitry,  having  left  the 
house  several  hours  before  in  a  carriage,  and 
without  stating  her  destination. 

Deposited  on  her  toilet-table  was  a  letter 
directed  to  Barton,  enclosing  a  key  to  a  trunk, 
which  she  informed  him  contained  all  the 
jewelry,  apparel,  Ac,  received  from  him  at 
various  periods  of  their  intimacy.  This  he 
opened,  vainly  hoping  to  find  the  fatal  hand- 
kerchief, but  was  ultimately  forced  to  abandon 
the  premises,  discomfited,  and  oppressed  by 
gloomy  anticipations. 

Nevertheless,  a  vague  surmise  that  Caroline 
had  returned  to  her  friends  in  the  country,  and 
for  the  present  would  cease  to  embarrass  his 
matrimonial  speculation,  afforded  some  solace. 

Meanwhile,  John  Snelling  was  pursuing  his 
way  leisurely  to  the  store,  champing  a  handful 
of  pea-nuts,  and  agitating  his  brain  with  no 
particular  train  of  reflection.  Suddenly  he 
was  accosted  by  a  bluff-looking  sailor,  who 
hailed  him  familiarly  by  name,  and  grasping 
his  effeminate  fingers  in  a  brawny  fist,  forced 
him  to  wince  under  the  cordiality  of  his  pres- 
sure. 

"  You  have  the  advantage  of  me,"  said  John, 
endeavouring  to  extricate  his  hand,  and  stand- 
ing upon  his  toes  in  torture. 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  "don't 
you  remember  Robert  Southmead  ?" 

"  Bob !"  ejaculated  the  other,  "  why  I  thought 
you  were  laid  under  the  counter  long  ago. 
Where  did  you  come  from  ?" 

"Well,"  responded  Bob,  "I've  been  beating 


about  the  world  these  three  years,  and  after 
all  sorts  of  luck,  happened  to  reach  California 
just  in  the  nick  of  time.  From  thence  I  came 
to  this  port  in  a  whaler,  which  had  been  de- 
serted by  her  crew  at  St.  Francisco,  and  which 
a  parcel  of  us  manned,  just  for  the  sake  of 
fetching  home  a  little  gold-dust  that  we'd 
scraped  up  in  those  diggins.  I  went  out  green 
enough,  but  I've  come  back  considerably  jai- 
ler." 

"  I'll  be  bound  then,  you'll  be  well  received  in 
this  community,"  rejoined  Snelling,  "  for  they 
all  flock  around  money,  like  flies  to  a  molasses 
hogshead." 

"  I'm  glad  to  find  you,  old  fellow,"  resumed 
Southmead.  "  How's  my  sister  Caroline  ?  I 
thought  you  and  she  would  have  made  a  match 
before  this!" 

"  I  liked  the  girl  well  enough,  Bob,"  replied 
the  salesman,  munching  as  he  spoke,  "but 
somehow  I've  been  crossed  out  of  her  books. 
She  left  Bloomfield  eight  months  since,  and 
came  to  this  city.  Nobody  could  tell  me  where 
she  resided,  and  as  she  knew  my  location,  and 
has  never  taken  the  pains  to  drop  me  a  note, 
why  I  thought  she  didn't  care  about  prolonging 
the  acquaintance,  and  of  course " 

"  So  you  don't  know  where  she  is  ?"  inquired 
Bob,  interrupting  his  companion.  "I  must 
find  her — how  shall  I  manage  ?" 

"Come  along  with  me  to  the  store,"  said 
Snelling,  "and  I'll  write  an  advertisement, 
stating  your  arrival,  and  where  you  can  be 
seen.  If  that  don't  bring  her  in  a  day  or  two, 
why  then  we'll " 

Here  the  two  friends  turned  a  corner,  and 
leaving  them  to  arrange  their  course,  we  pro- 
ceed with  another  portion  of  our  story. 

Almost  unconcealable  was  the  trepidation 
with  which  Barton  again  entered  Laura  Sel- 
den'a  parlour.  But  nothing  on  her  part  evinced 
any  knowledge  of  the  transactions  of  the  pre- 
vious evening ;  nor  was  there  any  change  visi- 
ble in  her  manner  or  language.  Several  suc- 
cessive visits  confirmed  his  supposition  that  his 
accusing  angel  had  withdrawn  from  the  me- 
tropolis, and  thus  negatively  resigned  her 
claims  upon  him.  Laura  continued  kind  and 
affable,  and  it  was  near  the  close  of  the  week 
preceding  their  contemplated  union,  before  he 
discerned  the  slightest  cause  for  uneasiness. 

About  this  period  she  complained  of  indis- 
position, appeared  rather  reserved,  and  their 
meeting  occurred  in  the  presence  of  her  parents. 
Once  or  twice  she  inquired  about  the  handker- 
chief which  she  had  given  him,  and  the  ring 
which  was  tied  in  its  corner.  But  the  question 
was  introduced  so  incidentally,  and  it  was  so 
customary  and  natural  for  a  lady  to  be  rather 
pensive  or   contemplative  immediately  ante- 
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cedent  to  her  wedding,  that  his  suspicion!  of  a 
development  were  unaroused,  or  if  partially 
excited,  were  readily  discarded. 

At  length  Barton  took  the  alarm.  Within 
forty-eight  hours  the  nuptials  were  to  have 
been  celebrated,  but  there  were  no  ostensible 
preparations  for  the  important  event ;  neither 
had  he  been  consulted  upon  any  particular,  in 
reference  to  the  ceremony  or  the  invitations. 
Laura's  sedateness  increased  to  positive  cold- 
ness ;  and  it  was  apparent  that  he  must  exert 
his  utmost  energy  and  ingenuity  to  prevent  the 
postponement  of  an  alliance  for  which  so  much 
had  been  sacrificed,  and  which  was  now  a  com- 
mon topic  of  conversation  among  the  fashiona- 
ble multitude. 

Suspense,  ever  painful,  becomes  more  so,  in 
proportion  to  exigencies,  and  men  frequently 
hew  their  way  to  a  denouement,  although  the 
act  itself  may  prove  tatal  to  their  desires. 

Barton  resolved  upon  an  eclairoissement, 
whatever  might  be  the  consequences.  Ac- 
cordingly he  entered  the  drawing-room  one 
evening,  with  that  self-possession  which  ema- 
nates from  preconcerted  artifice,  and,  finding 
Laura  alone,  approached  the  sofa  where  she 
was  sitting,  with  the  air  of  one  confident  of  a 
welcome.  Upon  her  side,  the  greeting  was 
rather  formal ;  but  seeming  not  to  notice  this, 
he  urged  conversation  with  all  the  address  and 
fluency  of  which  he  was  so  capable.  Dexterously 
approximating  the  cause  of  his  solicitude,  after 
much  circumlocution,  he  ventured  to  express 
the  hope  that  "  her  altered  manner  proceeded 
rather  from  the  timidity  and  hesitation  incident 
to  a  refined  woman  about  to  change  her  do- 
mestic position,  than  from  any  doubts  of  his 
integrity  and  esteem ;"  adding  that,  "  as  their 
union  had  been  long  deferred,  he  trusted  that 
she  would  no  further  procrastinate  their  mutual 
happiness.'1 

Laura  beheld  him  with  an  eye  black  and 
flashing  as  a  storm-oloud ;  and,  rising  from  the 
sofa,  her  tall  and  symmetrical  figure  strained 
to  its  utmost  height,  and  enlarged  by  emotion, 
her  expressive  features  flushed  with  anger,  and  j 
eliminating  scorn  and  aversion,  stood  before 
him,  to  trans-sex  a  Latin  appellation,  like  a 
"  Juno  Tonans." 

"  Never,  sir,"  she  exclaimed,  "  can  I  yield 
my  hand  to  a  man  who  persists  in  shrouding 
himself  with  mystery,  and  has  not  confidence 
sufficient  in  my  affection  to  acknowledge  an 
error." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Laura,"  cried  Barton, 
struggling  to  mask  his  perturbation,  "what 
mystery  T — what  error  T" 

"  Miss  Selden,  if  you  please,  sir !  I  have 
repeatedly  asked  you  for  my  handkerchief,  and 
you  answer  evasively." 

"  Saints  and  angels !"  ejaculated  the  lover, 


"because,"  and  he  counterfeited  ingenuous 
laughter,  "  because  I  lost  it,  and  was  ashamed 
to  confess  my  carelessness  I" 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  rejoined  Laura,  piercing  his 
mendacious  spirit  with  a  glance,  "you  are 
merry  over  an  incident  which  dissolves  our 
intimacy  for  ever !  I  have  a  trifle  which  must 
be  returned  to  the  donor,"  and  she  moved 
proudly  into  the  next  parlour. 

Before  Barton  oonld  rally  his  disordered 
ideas,  he  was  confronted  by  Mr.  Selden,  who 
led  forward  Caroline  Southmead.  Her  face 
was  pale,  her  eyes  downcast,  and  she  leaned 
upon  the  old  gentleman  for  protection  and 
support.  In  her  hand  she  carried  a  superb 
ring,  the  jewel  of  which  seemed  to  quiver 
sympathisingly  with  the  heart  of  its  trembling 
bearer. 

"Henry,"  said  her  portly  ciceroni,  "the 
girl  returns  this  trinket  which  you  left  in  her 
chamber." 

Barton's  face  crimsoned  with  rage  and  mor* 
tification,  and  essaying  neither  apology  nor 
reply,  he  started  from  his  seat  and  rushed 
toward  the  hall.  His  egress  was,  however, 
intercepted  by  the  appearance  of  Robert  South- 
mead  and  his  companion,  who  had  just  been 
admitted  by  a  servant. 

" Scoundrel!"  vociferated  his  irritated  supe- 
rior, approaching  Snclling  with  menacing  ges- 
tures, "  to  you  I  am  indebted  for  this  exposure 
and  defeat ;  you  have  instigated  this  plot  against 
me,  to  gratify  the  malice  and  falsehood  of  that 
whining,  half-demented  creature.  Henceforth 
your  senr iocs  will  not  be  needed." 

"  But  mine  may  be  I"  shouted  the  sailor,  in- 
terposing between  his  friend  and  his  accuser, 
"  you  tape-measuring  milksop ! — do  you  speak 
of  my  sister  in  that  way  T  To  the  ports,  you 
strangled  monkey !  you  have  been  among  honest 
fellows  long  enough ;"  and  so  saying  he  grasped 
the  young  merchant  by  his  collar,  dragged 
him  towards  an  opened  window,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  expostulations  of  Mr.  Selden,  the  inter- 
ference of  Snelling,  and  the  shrieks  of  Caro- 
line, hurled  him  out  headlong  upon  the  pave- 
ment beneath.  Southmead  sprang  through  the 
window  after  his  prostrate  foeman,  and  would 
have  dealt  him  even  graver  punishment,  but 
for  some  bystanders,  who  prevented  further 
violence,  lifted  Barton  into  a  hack,  and  con- 
veyed him  to  his  lodgings. 

Although  a  shilling's  worth  of  plaster  and 
a  week  of  retirement  were  sufficient  to  heal 
his  scratches  and  bruises,  yet  from  that  mo- 
ment his  prosperous  career  was  checked,  and 
Barton's  popularity  and  fortune  rapidly  de- 
clined. The  story  was  blazoned  abroad ;  envy 
and  detraction  leagued  against  him ;  the  Selden 
family,  numerous,    affluent,   and   influential, 
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openly,  or  what  was  more  dangerous,  secretly 
conspired  for  his  oTerthrow ;  his  father  became 
alarmed  at  the  magnitude  of  his  operations, 
and  eventually  he  was  compelled  to  resign 
his  establishment  into  the  hands  of  another. 

His  death  was  characteristic  of  the  man. 
While  travelling  in  Italy  he  received  a  pistol- 
ball  in  his  brains,  fired  by  a  husband,  who 
mistook  him  for  a  robber,  while  ascending  a 
ladder  to  the  lattice  of  his  dormitory. 

Snelling  and  Southmead,  with  the  aid  of 
Bob's  gold  and  the  liberality  of  a  capitalist, 
set  up  a  "  ship-ohandlery,"  which,  through  the 
patronage  and  efforts  of  Mr.  Selden  and  his 


mercantile  compeers  obtained  a  run  of  lucra- 
tive custom. 

Caroline  retired  to  the  country,  and  after  a 
few  years  married  a  middle-aged  widower, 
who  had  several  little  scions  about  him  re- 
quiring the  culture  and  attention  of  a  mother. 

Laura  felt  her  disappointment  keenly  for  a 
season ;  but  as  health,  youth,  and  riches,  are 
generally  more  than  equal  to  the  aggressions 
of  sorrow,  readers  will  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  she  was  at  the  last  advices  affianoed 
to  a  man  of  worth  and  probity,  one  capable  of 
appreciating  her  merits,  and  upon  whose  arm 
she  can  repose  with  confidence. 


THE    TOWER    OF    LAHNECK. 

A    PARAPHRASE. 


BT  IDITH  MAT. 


Pbmjhkd  on  a  rook,  a  river  at  its  base, 

Stands  Castle  Lahneek.    Twas  a  robber's  keep 

In  the  old  time.    An  outlawed  baron  lodged 

Hie  train  of  knights,  and  hostages  grew  gray, 

And  Tietlms  plead  and  died,  where  limp  grass  waves 

Like  signals  from  the  windows,  or  grows  rank 

Around  a  horrible  pit,  digged  deep  beneath 

The  one  tall  tower. 

One  fair  May  afternoon, 
An  English  stranger,  with  her  German  guide, 
Trod  breathlessly  the  difficult  path  that  winds 
Up  to  the  ruined  walls.    The  two  were  friends, 
And  with  light  laughter  and  familiar  jests 
Made  the  way  pleasant,  till  they  paused  at  last 
Under  the  castle's  shadow,  to  look  down 
On  the  blue  Lahn  that  widens  to  the  Rhine; 
The  Rhine  itself  beyond ;  the  broad,  fair  scene 
Outstretched  below.    The  English  girl  spoke  first, 
After  long  silence,  with  clasped  hands,  and  head 
Thrown  back,  retreating  slow,  and  with  her  eye 
Measuring  the  lone  high  tower:  "Oh,  Margaret  I 
Bagles  by  daylight,  and  gray  owls  that  blink 
Under  the  o'er-brlght  moon,  on  yon  great  height 
Blindly  possess  the  wealth  that  would  enrich 
A  human  soul  for  everl" 

Through  a  mate 
Of  matted  shrubbery  they  forced  a  path 
Close  to  the  ruin.    A  projecting  wall 
Sheltered  a  low,  arched  door,  that,  cloaked  by  vines, 
And  halfway  blocked  with  slippery  stones,  framed  in 
Intensest  darkness.    With  light,  fearless  tread, 
Ida,  the  blue-eyed  stranger,  leading  through, 
Crossed  the  rude  threshold.    Lo  1  a  massy  stair, 
Far  as  the  eye  could  follow,  up  the  wall 
Wound  to  the  summit. 

They  were  young  and  gay, 
And  neTer  thought  of  danger.    Ida  first, 
They  scaled  the  steep  flight,  singing,  as  they  trod, 
8uatohe*  of  song.    Their  sweet  notes  filled  the  tower, 
Making  faint  tinkling  echoes  as  they  dropped 
Through  its  dim  well  of  silence.    Safe  at  last 
They  stood  upon,  the  turret  roof,  and  looked 
Orer  the  low,  broad  parapet. 


While  one, 
With  tears  of  joyous  pride,  and  outstretched  hand, 
Hamlet  and  rirer,  rale  and  distant  mount, 
Named  rapidly,  the  other  wept,  oppressed 
By  the  rague,  restless  sadness  that  to  some 
Comes  linked  with  beauty. 

Warning  shadows  grew 
Long  on  the  meadows,  while  they  talked  of  home^ 
Minding  each  other  of  the  tedious  path ; 
And  yet  they  lingered.    Margaret  had  crept 
Close  to  the  edge,  and  Ida,jra  her  shoulder 
Resting  a  light  hand,  forward  leant  with  looks 
Piercing  the  distance  downward. 

A  strange  dread 
Thrilled  each  alike.    Both  from  the  parapet 
Shrank  with  one  impulse.    From  the  Taults  beneath 
Crept  a  light,  silent  shudder.    Was  it  time 
For  the  roused  earth  to  jostle  from  her  breast 
This  sepulchre  of  crime?    The  turret  rocked 
Under  their  feet,  and  a  loud,  thunderous  roar 
Rushed  upward,  like  the  swift  flame  shot  to  heaven 
Out  of  a  crater.    When  it  died  away 
In  a  deep  trembling,  all  the  ruin  seemed 
Alive  with  swarming  echoes.    But  these  dropped 
Into  their  nooks,  and  from  below  again 
Welled  the  deep  silence. 

Then  the  German  rose, 
And  tottering  to  the  stairway,  shrieked  to  see 
Its  last  rude  Testige,  loosened  by  her  tread, 
Plunge  through  the  Told ;  and  Ida,  at  the  cry 
Lifting  her  wan  face,  to  the  chasm's  edge 
Stole  fearfully.    A  black,  fixed  gloom  half-way 
Filled  the  deep,  well-like  tower :  gray  threads  of  light 
Drawn  through  the  ragged  crerices,  or  caught 
On  the  Tine-branches,  seemed  the  gossamer  skeiB 
The  spider  wore  from  wall  to  wall,  or  spread 
Over  the  iyy.    They  who  from  its  depths 
Withdrew  their  looks,  each  In  the  other's  eyes 
Searching  for  comfort,  read  the  sharp  dismay 
Neither  had  spoken. 

Hiding  In  her  soul 
One  hope  that,  like  a  precious  perfume,  might 
Exhale  in  the  disclosing,  Ida  crept 
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Back  to  the  turret's  verge,  and  steadfastly, 
Screening  her  eyes  from  the  descending  sun, 
Looked  o'er  the  parapet    The  wooded  hills, 
Sprinkled  with  sunshine,  end  the  vales  between, 
Lapped  in  dim,  lovely  shade,  seemed  overspread 
With  a  faint  ghastliness.    Except  the  erow, 
Flapping  above  the  forest,  or  the  wings 
Of  the  fierce  eagles,  or  the  bird  that  flew 
Dipping  along  the  river,  nothing  stirred 
Over  the  landscape,  and  her  straining  gate 
Dropped  hopeless  downward. 

Nay!  upon  the  path 
Tracking  the  mountain,  some  one  stirred  beneath, 
81owly  approaching.    Both  together  leant 
Over  the  parapet,  and  called  aloud. 
Alas  I  the  thin,  light  air  refused  to  keep 
The  burden  of  their  voices.    He  below 
Never  looked  up.    But,  could  their  frantic  cries 
Have  fathomed  the  deep  distance,  it  had  then 
Availed  them  not.    For  it  was  only  Krans, 
The  deaf  and  dumb  from  Lahnstein,  seeking  flowers 
To  sell  them  at  the  inn. 

They  watched  the  twilight 
As  'twere  a  deluge,  while  its  flowing  tides 
Flooded  the  valleys  and  crept  up  the  front 
Of  the  tall  turret    Barge  on  barge  had  gone 
Down  the  oalm  river;  from  the  mill  above 
Forth  came  the  miller,  and  walked  loitering  home 
Under  the  mountain's  shadow;  peasants  drove 
Their  cattle  from  the  pasture;  children  played 
In  the  near  fields ;  and  once,  a  fisherman 
Bowed  through  the  castle's  bright  reflection,  east 
Over  the  Lahn.    And  no  one  paused  for  them ! 
The  steersman  had  been  busy  at  his  helm ; 
The  miller  thought  of  home. 

They  had  strayed  far 
That  sunny  day;  none  in  the  distant  town 
They  left  behind  knew  whither,  or  would  think 
To  seek  them  here. 

The  stars  shone  thick  above ; 
The  gloom  below  was  studded  here  and  there 
By  clustered  village  lights;  the  firefly  lit 
His  lamp  among  the  osiers.    Ida  still 
Grouched  by  the  parapet,  her  folded  arms 
Pillowing  her  head.    She  had  awhile  exchanged 
Her  sorrow  for  another's;  and,  in  thought, 
Mourned  for  her  own  lost  self,  and  wearied  time 
With  questions  of  her  fate.    Once  Margaret  spoke 
Words  of  faint  comfort;  but  she,  looking  up, 
Answered  with  dreary  smiling,  "  Hope  thou  not, 
Unless  we  make,  like  rosy  Ganymede, 


Steeds  of  the  eagles."    Now  bright  floods  of  light 
Poured  from  the  windows  of  the  Lahnstein  inn 
Over  the  waters.    There  the  merry  guests 
Sat  quaffing  Rhine  wine. 

Midnight  from  the  sides 
8wept  like  a  solemn  vision.    Ere  the  dawn, 
A  low  white  mist  had  settled  on  the  vales; 
And  all  that  day  no  traveller  came  to  look 
At  the  lone  ruin.    They  were  wild  with  thirst, 
Faint  for  the  lack  of  food,  when  still  as  dew 
Another  eve  dropt  round  them.    Since  the  noon 
Margaret  had  stirred  not  but  with  blank  cold  eyes 
Turned  to  the  misty  river,  and  hands  locked 
Over  her  knee,  sat  patient;  though  aloud 
Ida  wailed  out;  or,  leaning  from  the  tower. 
Stretched  forth  her  arms  towards  the  distant  home 
Whence  they  had  strayed;  or,  frozen  by  despair, 
Prostrate  lay  silent  till  dismay  again 
Struck  at  her  cowering  soul.    But  now  she  rose. 
And  close  upon  its  brink,  looked  steadily 
Down  the  black  chasm.    From  the  vaults  stole  up 
An  odour  of  damp  earth;  against  the  walls 
Beat  the  blind  bats,  and  startled  by  her  tread, 
An  owl  rushed  upward  with  its  boding  scream, 
And  wheeling  round  the  tower  fled  fast  and  far 
Towards  the  Black  Forest    Whether  she  had  leant 
Over  the  gulf  too  hardily,  and  scared 
By  the  near  flight  of  that  unholy  bird 
Swerved  and  stepped  falsely ;  whether  desperate  fear 
Then  fixed  the  wavering  purpose  in  her  soul, 
God  saw;  but  Ida,  starting  at  a  shriek 
That  drowned  the  owl's  hoot  only  looked  to  know 
She  was  alone. 

What  desolate  hours  were  hers 
Who  knelt  down  in  the  starlight  stretching  forth 
Her  shuddering  arms  to  Heaven,  and  from  that  time 
Patiently  suffered ! 

Was  she  saved  at  last?— 
What  say  the  bargemen  floating  down  the  Lahn, 
The  boatmen  at  the  ferry,  to  and  fro, 
Hourly  plying;  or  the  rustic  groups 
That  loiter  as  they  pass  ?    To  their  belief, 
Since  from  its  heights  the  robber  baron  swept 
His  hawk's  eye  o'er  the  valleys,  never  foot 
Has  trod  the  ruined  summit    Only  once, 
Albert  the  fisher,  resting  on  his  oar, 
After  the  day's  toil,  marvelled  to  discern 
A  wild  she  eagle,  wheeling  from  the  clouds, 
Sit  screaming  to  her  mate  with  outspread  wings, 
Where  the  rod  sunset  crowns  the  Tower  of  Lahneek. 


OH!  VISIT  ME  IN  DREAMS. 


BT    MI88    1.    W.    BARNES. 


Oft  In  my  day-dreams,  Brother,  do  I  see 

Thy  face  so  loved ;  it  gently  smiles  on  me, 

In  the  glad  sunbeam  of  the  glowing  day, 

And  in  the  pensive  moonbeam's  milder  ray. 

Thy  voice,  it  greets  me  in  each  mirthful  tone 

That  nature's  wild  harp  breathes, — and,  in  the  moan 

Of  Autumn's  requiem  o'er  her  dying  flowers, 

I  hear  thy  sigh,  o'er  bygone,  happy  hours ; 

I  see  thee,  and  I  feel  that  thou  art  near, 

When  music's  sweetness  falls  upon  mine  ear; 

And  in  the  rippling  of  the  summer  rill, 

Thy  glad  laugh  weaves  its  gladness  round  me  still. 

Would  that  my  visions  of  the  night  were  blest 
And  thy  dear  spirit  hovered  o'er  my  rest! 
Would  that  in  dreams,  when  darkness  has  unfurled 
Her  starlit  banner  o'er  a  slumbering  world, 


Thou,  with  the  shadowy  train  of  loved  ones  dear, 

Would  hold  communion  with  my  spirit  here! 

May  I  not  call  ye  from  your  far-off  home, 

And  will  ye  not,  beloved  ones,  hither  come? 

Ohl  hover  round  me,  on  my  couch  of  rest 

Blend  wKh  my  dreams  the  thought  that  ye  are  blest; 

Tell  me  of  those  pure  joys  that  hidden  lie, 

'Neath  the  dark  curtain  of  futurity. 

Speak  of  our  blest  reunion  in  that  land 
Where  Love  shall  bind  ns  once  more  hand  in  hand. 
Oh !  hover  o'er  met    Spread  your  angel  wings, — 
Bear  me,  in  dreams  at  least  from  earth's  frail  things; 
Whisper  of  Heaven— enraptured  sing  its  bliss, 
And  on  my  brow  impress  the  angel's  kiss. 
Ohl  if  the  grave  must  shut  ye  from  my  sight, 
Return— return,  in  visions  of  the  night! 
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One, 
Talng  Vu  !^ 
The  moon  in  at  the  full,' 
And  round  aa  Di  in  as  shield  : — 
But  once  it  was  a  creese, 
Within  its  sheath  of  clouds.— 
Its  curro  ?u  half  wilMmwn  from  out  the  sheath, 
Down  flittering  on,  the  water,  when  wo  met:— 
The  water  followed  It,— 
And  I  hiiTe  followEd  thee; 
Thj  boat  sailed  down  the  rlt er  ]tfte  a  swan;— 
The  prying  night- wind  blew  thy  veil  aside, 
And  the  moon  went  ib  a  cloud,  out  of  sheer  despair:— 
She  was  not  fair  enough  when  thou  wert  out. 
Bolt  Moon  of  Beauty  l  Emprew  of  the  Night  I 
Heart  of  hearts. 
Little-slippered  girl,— 
Who  cannot  walk  a  step; — 
Beautiful  1 


Two. 
Teing  Vu! — 
The  moon  is  at  the  full, 
And  Lucent  as  a  pe arl  ;— 
But  nothing  to  tln<  I i uf lit. 
Within  mf  lady's  eye*. 
Her  Lids  arc  whiter  than  the  fringed  folds 
About  the  virgin  couch  of  Pu-re-n^;3 
War  l.i^in-s  finely  dyed, 
Lvinfc  along  hep  cheek  :— 
Tier  chcr^k  is  a  celestial  honeysuckle: — 
Oh  1  that  I  were  the  he*  to  suck  its  honey  [— * 
(For  toy  lip*  are  red  as  rosea,  and  Iot*  the  ladles'  Hp§I) 
If  I  could  only  press  my  mnuth  to  thine, 
And  wreathe-  my  arms  Hkp  tendrils  round  thy  walft!— 
Heart  of  hearts, 
LLttlc-alippered  maid, 
Who  cannot  walk  at  all: 
Adorable! 
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Three. 
Tsing  Vu!- 
The  moon  U  at  the  fall, 
Embosomed  In  the  itan ; 
As  thou  art  In  my  soul, 
'Hid  all  thy  tender  thought*  !— 
I  am  the  Mandarin  of  Peekeena, 
(Who  knows  not  me  ?  so  famed  for  handsome  looks  r) 
Deep  read  in  all  the  laws 
Of  Tsomi  and  Confucius.* 
And  foarseore  officers  in  robes  of  state, 
Surround  my  throne,  with  axes  and  bamboos  :— 
(Hast  thou  any  hateful  foes?  whisper  their  names  to  mo !) 
My  palace  fronts  the  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
The  richest  palace  in  all  Peekeena.— 
Heart  of  hearts, 
Little-slippered  queen : 
Who  never  walked  alone: 
Loreliestl 


four. 
Tsing  Vul— 
The  moon  is  at  the  full, 
Bound  as  a  harrest  moon  s— 
It  was  a  sickle  once, 
Like,  those  the  reapers  use. 
What  time  it  was  a  sickle  in  the  belt 
Of  Darkness,  Heaven's  Reaper,  then  we  met  :— 
The  boatmen  plied  their  oars— 
My  heart  outsailed  their  speed : 


I  saw  thee  for  a  moment,  when  thy  fan 
Was  blown  away— (I  would  not  leave  thee  so?) 
And  night  by  night  I  sail,  but  meet  thee— never 
Not  there,  but  thrice  a  day,  thy  sedan  chair, 
And  wish  I  was  the  slave  that  carries  thee ! 
Heart  of  hearts, 
Little-slippered  love : 
Who  was  not  born  to  walk : 
Perfectest! 


Vive. 
Tslng  Vu  I— 

The  moon  is  at  the  full, 

To-morrow  it  will  wane, 

As  I  must,  even  to  death, 

If  thou  art  still  unkind  !— 
The  Feast  of  Lanterns  will  be  held  to-night ;« 
The  guards  have  left  the  bath,  a  merry  troop, 

With  peaked  caps,  and  gowns 

Spear-pointed  at  the  knee : — 
They  march,  and  countermarch,  and  look  for  me, 
Swinging  their  poles,  an  avenue  of  light. 
My  palakeen  awaits  thee,  come  to  the  show  to-night, 
And  I  will  feast  thee  with  a  thousand  dainties, 
Served  up  in  amber  dishes,  fit  for  Gods ! 

Heart  of  hearts, 

Love  of  loves: 

The  wonder  of  the  world, 

And  Paragon  of  Heaven! 
Va-me-va. 


NOTJ& 
» "The  moon  is  at  the  fulL* 

The  full  mpon  has  always  been  a  season  of  rejoicing 
among  the  people  of  China;  then  the  lover;  may  sing 
ditties  under  his  lady's  window,  and  the  lady  may  hear, 
and  answer  him,  either  by  a  wave  of  her  fcssssW  scarf; 
or  the  more  favourable  go-between  of  voice,  and  no  scan- 
dal follow  It  The  servant  is  then  on  an  equality  with  his 
master,  the  maid  with  her  mistress.  The  streets  are  full 
of  processions  at  night,  generally  of  the  lower  order  of 
citlsens;  bands,  with  gongs,  drums,  and  a  shrill  flute 
much  used  in  the  Chinees  army,  parade  the  public  squares, 
and  let  off  brilliant  and  many-coloured  fireworks,  before 
the  pagodas  and  statues  of  the  reigning  monarch.  The 
Saturnalia  of  the  ancient  Bomans  were  bat  mint  shadows 
of  the  moonshine  nights  of  Ohiuei 

•  "Her  lids  are  whiter  than  the  fringed  folds 
Around  the  virgin  couch  of  Pu-re-ne." 

Pu-re-ue  is  the  Goddess  of  Chastity;  her  couch  is  spread 
In  the  everlasting  winters  of  Far-ne-yea,  "  the  whitest 
land  in  Paradise,"  as  it  is  called  by  the  Chinese  poets. 
Pu-re-ne  sleeps  for  ever  on  a  couch  of  snows,  guarded  by 
s  vestal  train,  whose  only  arms  are  long  spears  of  ice,— 
the  icicles  thatejfrlp  from  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  of 
Death.  Pu-re-ne  rests  for  ever  in  a  kind  of  half  sleep, 
dreaming  of  Youth,  only  once  beheld  by  her,  from  the 
towers  of  her  palaos,  a  beautiful  man-boy  playing  in  the 
garden  of  Childhood.  Growing  enamoured  of  him,  the 
Gods,  to  preserve  her  chastity,  removed  him  to  the  bleak 
lands  of  Old  Age,  and  threw  her  into  an  everlasting  sleep: 
and  wisely,  too,  adds  thfsetirioal  Pope,  for  even  the  Gods 
themselves  oould  not  have  prevented  her  from  accomplish- 
ing her  desires,  had  they  left  in  her  natural  wakefulness 


•  "Deep  read  in  all  the  laws 
Of  Tsomi  and  Confucius." 

Tsomi  was  one  of  the  earliest  kings  of  China;  the  foun- 


der of  the  line  of  Tftoomc,  which  laid  the  foundations 
of  Kan-tone,  the  tenth  dynasty  from  the  deml-gods  of 
Paradise.  The  laws  of  Tsomi  being  framed  in  an  honest* 
simple  age,  are  honest  and  simple,  just  to  all:  those  of 
Confucius  are  more  abstract,  (Po-pe  says,  indeed,  that 
many  are  bodily  abstracted  from  the  Cham  statues  of 
Lower  Tartary.)  Confucius  being,  like  many  a  later  phi- 
losopher, a  little  muddy  and  transcendental  at  times,  is  a 
great  favourite  with  the  celestial  lawyers,  who,  with  their 
more  (?)  civilised  brethren,  are  fond  of  litigation,  and  a 
long  bill  of  costs. 

*  « The  Feast  of  Lanterns  will  be  held  to-night." 

The  Feast  of  Lanterns  is  one  of  the  most  fantastic  in 
all  the  calendar.  At  dusk,  or  early  sunset,  a  single  lan- 
tern is  lit  In  the  tallest  pagoda  in  the  city,  and  run  up  to 
its  eastern  cupola,  where  it  is  swung  by  a  priest,  while  a 
multitude  In  the  sacred  enclosure  surrounding  the  temple 

tobaunt  a  hymn,  dedicated  to  that  purpose  In  the  ritual; 

%a  odd,  meaningless  Jargon,  full  of  uncouth  interjections, 

"Pointless  in  all  save  exclamation  points  l" 

This  done,  a  smaller  lantern  is  lit  thereat,  by  the  priest, 
and  lowered  to  the  multitude  below,  who  use  it  to  kindle 
the  sea-fowl  candles  In  their  own  lanterns ;  when  this  cere- 
mony—a prelude  to  what  follows— is  performed,  the  pro- 
cession begins  to  march  to  the  hath,  where  all  must  be 
purified  by  the  virginity  of  the  waters.  When  the  ablu- 
tion is  over,  and  the  moon  has  arisen,  the  procession  be- 
gins Its  last  march,  tramping  through  the  principal  street 
of  the  city.  (By-the-by,  our  militia  heroes  must  have 
heard  of  this,  or  learned  It  by  intuition,— as  they  do 
everything  else!— for  they  always  disgrace  themselves  In 
'the  same  public  manner.)  Pom-pom  balls,  sugar-plums, 
comfits,  and  all  kind  of  confectionary,  are  thrown  from 
the  windows  on  the  populace,  as  In  the  Italian  carnivals ; 
and  a  scene  of  merriment  ensues  mocking  description. 
Songs  are  sung,  jests  bandied  about,  and  fun  runs  riot  on 
the  moonshine  nights  of  China. 
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Wrraiif  sight  of  the  beautiful  and  pictu- 
resque Susquehanna,  about  half  way  between 
Harrisburg  and  Northumberland,  stands  a 
neatly  elegant  mansion.  The  taste  of  the 
owner  is  displayed  by  his  having  placed  his 
dwelling  on  a  slight  eminence,  from  which 
the  wide-spread  and  transparent  river  may 
be  seen,  at  a  point  where  the  high  projecting 
cliffs  have  evidently  been  rent  asunder  by  re- 
peated torrents,  though  at^  a  short  distance 
they  present  to  the  traveller  the  idea  that  he 
is  gazing  upon  a  calm  and  beautiful  lake,  pro- 
tected by  precipitous  and  towering  rooks. 

In  a  handsomely,  furnished  chamber  in  this 
house,  a  lovely  fair  girl  stood  at  a  window 
that  commanded  the  view  to  which  we  have 
referred.  She  was  perfectly  motionless,  rent- 
ing her  right  arm  against  the  side  of  the 
^window-frame,  and  pressing  her  polished  fore- 
head against  the  back  of  a  small  white  hand, 
whilst  the  other  that  held  a  cambric  hand- 
kerchief, rested  on  the  sill.  She  might,  to  a 
casual  observer,  have  been  thought  to  be  en- 
grossed by  ft  contemplation  of  the  rich  scenery 
before  her — for,  though  late  in  the  season,  the 
trees  were  not  yet  stripped  of  their  many- 
coloured  mantles,  but  were  glittering  in  the 
sun  with  all  the  varied  hues  of  declining  au- 
tumn,— but  on  a  more  minute  inspection,  it 
would  have  been  found  that  her  beautiful  deep 
blue  eyes,  clear  and  transparent  as  the  waters 
on  which  she  appeared  to  look,  were  in  reality 
gazing  on  vaoancy,  whilst  the  rich  and  gloesy 
ringlets,  like  spun  gold,  having  dropped  over 


character  not  to  be  shaken  by  the  little  bursts 
of  passion  that  too  frequently  govern  the  actions 
of  the  young  and  beautiful.  How  long  she  had 
stood  as  we  have  attempted  to  describe  her, 
we  will  not  pretend  to  say ;  but  she  at  length 
seemed  to  make  an  effort  to  rouse  herself,  and 
raising  her  fine  eyes  to  heaven,  she  said,  as  if 
ejaculating  unconsciously,  "It  will  soon  be 
over!  One  painful  effort  more,  and  then  I 
shall  only  have  to  pray  for  resignation.  But 
oh !  Henry,  what  is  the  fate  that  is  in  store 
for  you  ?" 

"  And  what  but  the  happiest  fate  can  be  in 
store  for  him  ?"  asked  a  voice  that  made  the 
young  apostrophizer  start,  and  looking  round, 
she  saw  her  friend  Caroline  Fraser,  who  had 
entered  the  chamber  just  as  her  last  words 
were  uttered.  "  My  dear  Angelica,"  continued 
the  gay  young  girl  in  a  joking  tone,  "  what  on 
earth  made  you  express  so  pathetic  a  query 
about  the  fate  of  Henry  Longridge?  What 
but  the  most  enviable  fate  can  be  in  store  for 
one  for  whom  fortune  has  treasured  up  her 
richest  gifts  ?"  Angelica  was  silent,  but  turn- 
ing from  the  window  she  sank  upon  a  chair 
as  if  scarcely  able  to  support  herself.  "  Had 
I  not  seen  Harry  a  few  minutes  ago,"  pro- 
ceeded the  visiter,  "  I  should  have  been  alarmed 
at  your  agitation ;  but  I  have  just  had  a  hearty 
laugh  with  him  about  the  party  of  last  evening, 
and  hastened  to  continue  the  merriment  with 
you.  Now  do  pray  tell  me  what  evil  you  can 
possibly  anticipate  for  one  who  is  young,  rich, 
talented,  and  destined  to  be  the  husband  of 
the  handsomest  girl  in  the  state  ?"  Angelica 
only  shook  her  head.     "Well,  if  the  last  pro- 


ber face  as  it  bent  forward,  had  caught  some . ,  position  is  too  much  for  your  modesty  to  assent 


of  the  tears,  in  which  her  handkerchief  was 
already  steeped,  and  held  the  shining  trea- 
sure, &e  jewels  befitting  so  exquisite  a  setting. 
It  might  be  seen  too,  that  both  the  hand  that 
supported  the  Madonna-shaped  head,  and  that 
which  grasped  the  handkerchief,  were  clasped 
in  a  manner  indicative  of  strong  emotion,  and 
that  her  bosom  frequently  swelled,  as  If  the 
heart  that  was  encased  in  it  was  ready  to 
burst  its  bonds.  That  this  excess  of  agitation 
had  been  called  forth  by  no  common  cause 
was  evident,  for  it  was  impossible  to  look  at 
the  lovely  face  without  discovering  traits  of 
mind  far  exceeding  the  beauty  even  of  its 
exquisite  lineaments,  and  that  the  small  and 
finely  formed  mouth  bespoke  an  energy  of 


to,  tell  me  if  he  isn't  young  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Angelica,  in  a  tone 
that  suited  so  self-evident  a  question. 

"And  handsome?" 

"  Conspicuously  so." 

"And  as  talented  as  handsome  f" 

"Quite  so." 

"  And  about  to  become  the  husband  of  Ange- 
lica Melville  T" 

"Oh  no,  no!"  cried  the  young  girl,  starting 
in  agony  from  her  seat,  and  pacing  the  room 
in  agitation;  "never!  never!"  The  interro- 
gator sat  for  a  few  moments  silent,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  struggling  with  some  strong  emo- 
tion, of  which  even  a  nice  discriminator  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  determine  the  nature! 
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whether  that  of  pleasure  or  pain,  but  which 
was  unnoticed  by  Angelica,  who  still  paced 
the  room  in  great  agitation.  At  length,  as  if 
a  sudden  thought  had  occurred  to  her,  Caro- 
line said,  with  a  sort  of  forced  smile,  "Oh, 
lovers'  quarrels  are  soon  made  up,  and  this 
must  be  a  trifling  one  indeed,  for  Harry  ap- 
peared to  be  perfectly  unoonscious  of  it.  I'm 
astonished,  Angelica,  that  you  will  allow  your- 
self to  be  thus  overcome,  because  some  little 
caprice  or  whim  has  taken  possession  of  your 
mind." 

"  Did  you  ever  know  me  to  be  actuated  by 
such  motives?"  asked  Angelica,  raising  her 
beautiful  ejes  with  a  look  of  inquiry  to  the 
face  of  her  friend. 

"Never!"  returned  the  other  with  anima- 
tion; "but  this  only  makes  me  wonder  the 
more  at  your  present  conduct" 

"  What  I  said  arose  from  no  whim  or  caprice, 
dear  Caroline,"  said  Angelica,  whilst  the  tears 
that  had  before  tilled  her  eyes  began  to  roll 
down  her  pale  cheeks ;  "  Harry  Longridge  will 
never  be  my  husband."  Again  the  same  inde- 
finable expression  appeared  isi  Caroline's  coun- 
tenance—again  she  was  silent  forborne  minutes, 
and  when  she  spoke  it  was  with  a  tremulous 
voice;  "  Only  a  few  days  have  elapsed,  Ange- 
lica," she  said,  "since  you  told  me  you  expected 
to  be  married  in  about  two  months." 

"That  is  very  true,"  replied  the  weeping 
girl  in.  a  mournful  tone. 

"  How  then  am  I  to  account  for  the  change  T 
Harry  I  know  to  be  the  same  man  he  was 
when  you  seemed  to  have  so  much  pleasure 
in  the  thought  of  becoming  his  wife." 

"  He  is  the  same,  but  not  the  same  that  I 
then  thought  him." 

"  I  suppose  you  have  discovered  some  little 
defect  of  temper,  or  some  trifling  foible,  that 
you  were  not  before  aware  of,  and  which  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  ideas  of  perfection  you 
have  ever  made  your  own  standard.  But  tell 
me,  Angelica,  do  you  think  suoh  a  discovery 
sufficient  to  release  you  from  so  solemn  an 
engagement" 

"  The  discovery  of  a  mere  defect,  certainly 
not,"  returned  Angelica. 

"  And  is  not  that  the  most  that  can  be  laid 
to  Harry's  charge?"  Angelica  sat  pale  and 
silent,  whilst  her  countenance  betrayed  signs 
of  the  most  painful  emotion;  and  Caroline, 
who  herself  began  to  appear  considerably  agi- 
tated, proceeded:  "Angelica,  I  have  so  con- 
stantly made  you  my  example  and  guide,  as 
one  of  the  most  faultless  of  beings,  that  to 
think  you  otherwise  now  would  be  to  shake 
my  confidence  in  virtue  itself.  I  entreat  you, 
therefore,  as  you  would  guard  me  from  so 
direful  an  evil,  tell  me  at  once  what  has 
worked  this  revolution  in  your  feelings  ?" 


Angelica  seemed  to  hesitate  for  some  time, 
and  to  be  undergoing  a  distressing  internal 
conflict;  but  at  last,'  raising  her  clear  blue 
eyes,  which  were  beaming  with  a  soul  of  angelic 
purity,  she  said,  with  an  evident  and  painful 
effort,  "Next  to  the  agony  of  finding  those 
we  love  unworthy  of  our  affection,  is  the  pain 
of  exposing  their  faults  to  others;  but  you 
have  a  right,  dear  Caroline,  to  claim  my  con- 
fidence, and  you  shall  have  it;  and  that  the 
rather,  as  I  know  that  the  interest  you  have 
ever  felt  in  Harry,  on  his  own  account  as 
well  as  mine,  will  induce  you  to  screen  his 
faults,  as  long  as  he  will  himself  allow  them 
to  be  hidden.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
tell  you  how  long  we  have  known  and  loved 
each  other,  for  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
been  left  when  a  mere  boy  to  father's  guar- 
dianship threw  us  almost  constantly  together ; 
but  it  was  not  till  after  his  first  return  from 
college  that  I  was  aware  how  infinitely  dear 
he  was  to  my  heart  Tet  even  then  I  felt 
some  alarm  for  his  future  character,  when  he 
talked  to  me  of  the  sort  of  companions  with 
whom  he  associated  at  college, — one  in  parti- 
cular, who  seemed  to  bevhis  favourite,  and 
whom  he  always  described  as  one  of  the  most 
open-hearted  beings  that  ever  existed.  I  fre- 
quently expressed  my  fears  to  Harry  that  such 
associates  would  draw  him  into  bad  habits, 
and  injure  the  purity  of  the  character  that  we 
had  all  hitherto  so  muoh  delighted  in ;  but  he 
only  laughed  at  my  fears,  and  told  me  to 
recollect  that  Dr.  Rawley,  who  was  admitted 
by  all  to  be  a  pattern  for  everything  that  is 
noble,  generous,  and  upright,  had  graduated 
at  the  same  college,  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  a  young  man  to  see  something  of 
the  world  to  prevent  his  becoming  a  mere 
humdrum.  Though  silenced,  I  was  not,  how- 
ever, convinced,  and  I  saw  him  take  leave,  on 
his  return  to  college,  with  an  anxiety  that  I 
was  unwilling  to  pain  him  by  expressing,  but 
yet  could  ill  conceal." 

"  That  is  just  like  you,"  interrupted  Caro- 
line ;  "  you  carry  your  scrupulosity  to  such  an 
extreme,  that  I  believe  you  would  scarcely,  if 
you  had  your  own  way,  allow  a  young  man  the 
liberty  of  laughing,  lest  he  should  do  so  rather 
too  loud  or  too  long." 

"  On  his  next  visit  to  us,"  oon tinned  Ange- 
lica, without  appearing  to  notice  the  remark 
of  her  friend,  "  I  had  frequently  the  pain  of 
seeing  him  return  from  Harrisburg,  Liverpool, 
and  other  places,  in  a  state  that  proved  but 
too  plainly  the  way  he  had  spent  his  time 
when  there ;  and  inexpressibly  alarmed  at  the 
growing  evil,  I  remonstrated  with  him  with  all 
the  energy  that  affection  oould  prompt,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  him  acknow- 
ledge his  error,  and  promise  to  correct  it    In 
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consequenoe  of  this  frank  avowal,  and  the 
voluntary  promise  that  followed  it,  and  which 
I  really  believe  was  at  the  time  perfectly 
sincere,  I  saw  him  again  leave  us  with  com- 
posure and  confidence;  nay,  I  even  went  so 
far  as- to  think  that  his  reclaiming  himself, 
after  having  trodden  on  the  very  brink  of 
vice,  would,  in  one  so  young  and  wealthy, 
give  additional  dignity  to  his  character,  by 
proving  the  resolution  of  which  he  was  capable. 
Bat,  alas!  his  next  return  soon  showed  how 
vain  had  been  all  my  expectations,  and  since 
that  time  you  have  yourself  seen  enough  of 
him  to  judge  how  far  he  has  forgotten  his  good 
resolutions  and  promises." 

"  Nay,  you  must  not  apply  to  me,"  said  Ca- 
roline, "to  aid  you  in  the  course  you  have 
adopted ;  for  you  know,  Angelica,  I  have  often 
told  you  I  thought  you  muoh  too  rigid  in  your 
notions  of  what  the  conduct  of  a  young  man  of 
fortune  ought  to  be.  It  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  one  so  independent  as  he  is,  to  deny 
himself  occasional  recreations." 

"  Innocent  recreation,"  returned  Angelica, 
"  no  one  would  be  more  ready  to  allow  than 
myself;  but  the  taste  must  be  depraved,  and 
the  heart  corrupt,  that  oan  only  find  pleasure 
in  vicious  excess.  I  urged  my  father,  on  the 
strength  of  his  former  authority,  to  remonstrate 
with  him ;  but  he  insisted  that  any  interference 
on  his  part  would  only  alarm  his  pride,  as  im- 
plying that  he  was  still  looked  upon  as  a  boy, 
and  that  if  anything  was  to  be  done,  it  must 
be  by  myself  alone.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  say  how  often  I  expostulated,  how 
many  times  he  acknowledged  his  fault  and 
promised  reformation,  how  frequently  I  for- 
gave and  again  hoped,  and  how  repeatedly, 
alas,  I  was  disappointed.  Finding,  however, 
at  last,  that  I  was  determined  to  withdraw  the 
faith  I  had  plighted  to  him,  he  begged  me  to 
give  him  one  more  trial,  promising  in  a  muoh 
more  solemn  manner  than  he  had  ever  befoi 
done,  to  abstain  totally  from  everything  of 
intoxicating  nature,  and  I  onee  more  trusted 
him.  After  this  he  for  some  time  became  much 
more  domestic  in  his  habits.  He  ceased  to 
make  the  frequent  excuses  of  business  that  he 
had  hitherto  done  when  I  wished  him  to  be 
with  me;  and  you  yourself;  Caroline,  often  re- 
marked that  Harry  had  become  a  more  devoted 
lover  than  ever.  The  hopes  that  were  thus 
excited  were  soon  after  this  greatly  confirmed 
by  his  showing  me  one  day,  after  one  of  his 
visits  to  Harrisburg,  the  badge  of  a  tempe- 
rance pledge,  which  he  said  he  had  been  in- 
duced to  take  for  the  sake  of  making  me  more 
secure  and  happy.  After  expressing  my  satis- 
faction, I  took  that  opportunity  of  making  a 
solemn  declaration  in  his  presence,  that  if  I 
ever  knew  him  to  deviate  from  the  total  absti- 


nence which  the  pledge  enjoined,  I  would  from 
that  moment  consider  myself  released  from  all 
my  promises  to  him,  and  nothing  should  ever 
induce  me  to  renew  them." 

44  And  so,  I  suppose,"  interrupted  Caroline, 
"if  he  happened  to  take  an  accidental  glass 
of  wine  with  a  friend,  you  would  think  that  a 
sufficient  reason  for  your  breaking  off  your 
engagement?" 

"  I  would,"  replied  Angelica,  in  a  gentle,  but 
firm  tone.  "  He,  by  that  act,  however  simple 
and  innocent  in  itself,  could  not  fail  to  destroy 
my  confidence  in  him;  for  after  breaking  a 
promise  so  solemnly  given  both  to  me  and  his 
fellow-men,  how  could  I  ever  trust  him  more?" 

44  But  a  glass  of  wine  would  not  intoxicate 
him,"  observed  Caroline*  * 

"True;  but  his  promise  was  to  abstain 
totally  from  all  kinds  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
and  the  abstinence  most  be  total,  if- there  is  to 
be  any  confidence  in  the  reformation.  He  who 
once  encroaches  upon  his  pledge  is  almost  sure 
to  be  lost.  It  is  now  twelve  months  since 
Harry  and  I  made  |a  each  other  those  solemn 
vows.  His  habits  had  become  regular,  and  his 
spirits  eqrfaJVnd  his  handsome  face,  that  ua^d 
so  often  to  be  flushed  wit^gicious  exoit^ent, 
became  animated  by  that  soul-breath^g  gaiety 
that  is  indicative  of  a  well-regulated  mind,  and 
which  adds  so  much  additional  beauty  to  the 
finest  features.  As  soon  as  he  saw  that  he  had 
restored  my  confidence,  he  began  to  urge  me 
to  fix  a  period  for  our  marriage ;  and  it  was 
determined  that  it  should  take  place  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  we  had  made 
our  respective  vows.  I  have  within  the  last 
month  received  an  anonymous  letter,  advising 
me  not  to  make  myself  too  sure  of  his  refor- 
mation ;  but  as  I  have  a  contempt  for  all  such 
communications,  I  threw  it  into  the  fire  as  un- 
worthy of  notice.  This  morning,  however,  he 
came  fr^me  with  such  evident  marks  of  having 
debauch,  that  I  needed  little 
erproof  of  his  having  broken  his  pledge ; 
but,  as  if  to  remove  doubt  and  uncertainty  at 
once*  from  myjps^^Ke  testimony  of  his  breath 
was  jn^jesJiraDle  evidence  of  his  guilt  Nothing 
■wwremains  for  me,"  continued  the  young  girl, 
in  a  tone  that  bespoke  the  agony  of  her  heart, 
"  but  to  be  faithful  to  my  vow ;  and  from  this 
moment  all  engagements  are  at  an  end  between 
us." 

"  It  is  strange,"  exclaimed  Caroline,  whose 
countenance  bore  an  expression  so  extraordi- 
nary as  to  make  her  friend  fix  her  eyes  upon 
her  face,  as  if  to  penetrate  into  the  mind  to 
which  that  face  was  generally  an  index, — "  It 
is  very  strange  that  after  you  had  come  to 
such  a  determination,  Harry  should  have  been 
so  gay  and  cheerful  as  he  was  just  now  when 
I  met  him." 
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"He  is  yet  unconscious  even  of  my  suspi- 
cions," returned  Angelica.  "  While  hie  blood 
was  still  inflamed,  and  his  nerves  in  a  state  of 
irritability,  it  was  no  time  to  speak  to  him  on  a 
subject  of  so  much  importance,  especially  when 
there  is  some  hope  that  if  heard  at  a  cool  and 
dispassionate  moment,  the  assurance  that  he 
has,  by  his  own  misconduct,  lost  what  I  still 
believe  he  sincerely  loves,  may  make  an  im- 
pression on  his  mind,  and  lead  him  to  abandon 
his  destructive  vice.'1 

44  It  is  more  likely  to  drive  him  to  greater 
excesses ;  and  if  so,  do  you  not  think,  Angelica, 
that  you  will  be  answerable  for  it!" 

"  He  who  reads  all  hearts,  knows  how  ear- 
nestly I  have  laboured  to  save  him  from  de- 
struction, and  will  not  punish  me  for  the  crimes 
it  was  not  in  my  power  to  prevent  Now  that 
I  find  all  my  efforts  unavailing,  it  is  my  duty 
to  save  myself  from  being  involved  in  the  ruin 
that  awaits  him." 

44  But  if  he  were  married,  and  had  a  pleasant 
home  to  go  to,  instead  of  boarding  with  people 
he  doesn't  care  for,  it  would  be  very  different," 
urged  Caroline.  "He  is  of  a  lively  turn  of 
mind,  and  must  have  society ;  but  if  he  had  a 
wife  Jfcfct  he  loved  as  it  is  well  known  he  loves 
you,  reada  to  receive  him,  he  would  have  no 
need  to  go  amongst  the  gay  companions  that 
at  present  tempt  him." 

44  It  would  be  extreme  presumption  in  me," 
replied  Angelica,  "  to  expect  to  have  that  in- 
fluence over  my  husband,  which  I  have  failed 
to  have  over  my  lover.  The  charm  of  novelty 
would  soon  wear  off*  and  by  what  tie  could  I 
hope  to  hold  a  man  who  had  broken  a  promise, 
the  keeping  of  which  he  knew  to  be  the  only 
condition  on  whioh  I  could  become  his  wife  T" 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by 
Mrs.  Melville's  entering  the  room ;  and  Caro- 
line soon  after  took  her  leave. 

Angelica  Melville  was  the  only  child  of  pa- 
rents who  had  risen  from  poverty 
to  wealth  and  independence.  Without 
cation,  without  friends,  and  without  money, 
Isaac  Melville  had,  through^ejuof  industry, 
sobriety,  and  integrity,  aided  bytR^tonomy 
and  good  management  of  his  excellent  affll 
amiable  wife,  risen  step  by  step,  till  he  became 
a  great  and  wealthy  lumber  merchant,  carry- 
ing with  him  as  he  rose  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  all  with  whom  he  dealt  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  this  man  could  not  even  write  his 
own  name ;  but  it  was  a  common  saying,  that 
"Isaao  Melville's  word  was  as  good  as  his 
bond !"  and  though  he  was  unable  to  read  a 
word  in  a  book,  his  strong,  dear  mind  was  ca- 
pable of  reading  and  judging  of  mankind, 
whilst  his  kind  and  generous  heart  tod  him  to 
look  with  tenderness  and  mercy  on  the  defects 
his  discrimination  detected.    Deeply  sensible 


of  the  disadvantages  they  had  themselves  la- 
boured under  from  the  want  of  education,  it 
was  the  determination  of  both  parents  to  give 
Angelica  every  advantage  within  their  power. 
For  this  purpose  she  was  sent,  when  yet  very 
young,  to  the  large  establishment  at  West- 
chester, and  returned  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to 
prove  that  the  means  of  improvement  whioh 
had  been  procured  for  her,  had  not  been  thrown 
away.  But  we  flatter  ourselves  that  the  slight 
introduction  our  readers  have  already  had  to 
the  mind  of  our  heroine,  has  enabled  them  to 
•determine  that  external  accomplishments  were 
but  a  small  part  of  the  graces  by  whioh  she 
was  adorned.  Her  love  of  reading  had  been 
encouraged  by  a  good  supply  of  books,  with 
which  her  lover  always  took  oare  to  provide 
her ;  and  as  she  read  for  improvement,  and  not 
for  mere  amusement,  she  thought  as  she  read, 
and  digested  the  aliment  with  whioh  she  was 
continually  feeding  her  strong  and  lucid  mind. 
Her  manners  could  not  be  said  to  have  the 
city  polish,  but  they  had  what  was  infinitely 
preferable  to  the  eye  of  taste,  for  they  dis- 
played that  gentle  and  easy  courtesy  which 
arises  from  a  benevolent  wish  to  please,  and 
being  divested  of  all  considerations  of  self, 
were  marked  only  by  that  grace  whioh  is  the 
result  of  correct  judgment  and  an  innate  per- 
ception of  the  beautiful. 

But  we  fear  our  readers  will  scarcely  forgive 
us  for  having  detained  them  so  long  from  the 
scene  of  action,  and  will,  therefore,  without 
further  delay,  introduce  them  to  the  usual 
sitting-room,  where  Angelica,  the  morning 
after  her  conversation  with  Caroline,  sat  in 
painful  suspense,  awaiting  the  usual  visit  of 
her  lover. 


0HAPT1&    II. 

Wa  have  said  that  Angelica  sat  waiting  for 
arrival  of  her  lover,  nor  was  it  long  before 
he  made  his  appearance.  With  a  bright,  cheer- 
ful, self-possessed  countenance,  such  as  he  ever 
wore  when  undistorted  by  the  demon  of  intem- 
perance, Henry  Longridge  entered  the  room  at 
an  earlier  hour  than  was  his  usual  custom. 
44  Angelica,"  said  he,  as  he  approached  her, 
44 1  am  oome  thus  early  to  take  you  a  ramble 
through  the  woods  before  the  sun  gets  too 
high.  Come,  dearest,  put  on  your  sun-bonnet. 
I  came  to  see  you  last  evening,  but  your  mo- 
ther said  you  had  a  severe  headache,  and  she 
did  not  wish  to  disturb  you.  I  see  you  are 
still  far  from  well ;  but  a  walk  this  beautiful 
morning  will  do  you  good.  Come,  sweet  one, 
get  your  bonnet  and  let  us  go." 

"  I  would  rather  not  walk  this  morning," 
said  Angelica,  struggling  to  speak  with  oom- 
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posurc,  but  her  eyes  fiffiag  with  tears  in  tpite 
of  her  utmost  efforts. 

44  Bat  it  will  do  you  good,  dearest,  indeed  it 
will.  The  fine  breese  that  is  stirring,  cannot 
but  be  of  service  to  your  heed,  whilst  it  kisses 
that  polished  brow  as  I  so  delight  to  do ;"  and 
as  the  young  man  spoke,  he  bent  down  as  if 
intending  to  press  his  lips  on  her  forehead,  but 
moTing  her  head  gently  to  one  side,  Angelica 
said  in  a  Toioe  which,  notwithstanding  her 
earnest  endeaTours,  betrayed  her  emotion,  "It 
is  not  my  head  that  aches." 

"  What  is  it  then,  my  own  beloved  T"  asked 
the  lover,  in  a  tone  of  anxiety;  for  he  began 
to  be  afraid,  from  her  look  and  manner,  that 
she  was  labouring  under  a  more  serious  indis- 
position than  he  had  at  first  apprehended. 
44  What  worse  than  the  headache  have  you  to 
oomplain  of." 

44  It  is  my  heart  that  aches,  Henry,"  she  re- 
plied, in  a  deep,  solemn  voice,  and  raising  her 
beautiful,  but  sorrowful  eyes  to  his  face  as  she 
spoke. 

44  What  do  you  mean,  Angelica,"  cried  Long- 
ridge,  still  more  alarmed;  "what  are  you 
speaking  oft    Why  are  you  thus  agitated  ?" 

44  Because,"  said  she,  making  a  strong  effort 
to  speak  distinctly,  "  I  am  about  to  take  leave, 
for  ever,  of  one  whom  I  have  loved  from  my 
earliest  infancy."  Had  a  ball  pierced  Henry's 
heart,  he  could  scarcely  have  given  a  more 
convulsive  start  He  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  her  who  had  uttered  these 
words,  not  to  be  assured  they  contained  no  idle 
or  unmeaning  threat ;  and  after  standing  a  few 
minutes  silent,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  know  whom  J 
have  to  thank  for  this,  and  I  shall  not  be  long 
of  showing  my  gratitude.  I  will  teach  him  to 
come  to  you  with  his  mischievous  whisperings." 

"You  have  no  one  to  blame  but  yourself, 
Henry,  for  I  have  taken  nobody's  evidence  bat 
^  your  own.  It  is  above  a  month  since  I  received 
an  anonymous  letter,  advising  me  not  to  trust 
too  much  to  your  promises ;  but  I  treated  the 
cowardly  missile  with  the  contempt  it  deserved, 
and  continued  to  receive  you  as  usual,  till 
yesterday,  when  you  yourself  told  the  dreadful 
tale." 

44  What  on  earth  did  I  do  or  say,"  exolaimed 
the  lover  in  extreme  surprise,  "that  could 
warrant  your  coming  to  such  a  determina- 
tion?" 

44  It  was  not  what  you  said,  Henry ;  it  was  a 
much  less  equivocal  evidence." 

44  What  could  that  be  ?"  he  asked,  in  a  tone 
of  impatience. 

44  It  was  your  breath." 

44  My  breath !"  he  exclaimed.  "  And  could 
you,  Angelica,  have  the  heart  to  condemn  me 
to  a  life  of  misery,  for  having  simply  drunk  a 
glass  of  wine  with  an  old  college  chum  ?" 


44  A  single  glass  of  wine  could  not  have  left 
its  effects  so  long  behind  it,"  returned  An- 
gelica, gently;  "but  that  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose.  By  taking  a  single  glass  of  wine, 
you  broke  your  promise  as  effectually  as  if  you 
had  swallowed  gallons ;  and  the  ice  onoe  broken, 
how  easy  is  it  to  slide  into  the  gulf  from  which 
I  had  fondly  hoped  you  were  rescued." 

44  But  you  cannot, — it  is  impossible  you  can 
think  of  destroying  my  happiness  for  lift,  for 
this  one  single  deviation." 

44  You  know,  Henry,"  said  the  gentle  and 
almost  heart-broken  girl,  "  it  is  not  on  account 
of  one  deviation,  or  even  a  hundred,  that  I  am 
come  to  my  present  resolution ;  but  because  I 
find  that  your  baneful  vice  has  obtained  such 
a  hold  of  you,  that  even  a  knowledge  of  the 
separation  between  us  which  must  be  the  con- 
sequence of  your  breaking  your  promise,  was 
not  sufficient  to  restrain  you.  Besides,  you 
know  that  I,  too,  made  a  vow,  and  however 
light  you  may  make  of  yours,  I,  at  least,  shall 
keep  mine  sacred." 

44  All  this  arises  from  that  contemptible 
anonymous  letter,"  cried  Henry,  grinding  his 
teeth  and  knitting  his  brows  as  if  inwardly 
vowing  vengeance.  44  Though  you  imagined 
yourself  uninfluenced  by  it,  there  is  no  doobt 
that  it  had  put  you  upon  the  watch,  and  aided 
you  in  a  discovery  that  it  is  not  probable  would 
ever  have  been  made  without  it." 

44  And  would  your  sin  have  been  less,  be- 
oause  I  remained  ignorant  of  it  ?"  asked  An- 
gelica. 44  But  I  assure  you,  no  one  is  to  blame 
but  yourself;  and  I  believe  you  are  yourself 
your  only  enemy." 

44 The  mean,  cowardly  rascal!"  he  muttered 
again,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  room  door 
was  opened,  and  Dr.  Rawley  entered.  The 
instant  Longridge  saw  him,  his  face  became  a 
perfect  crimson,  and  his  eyes  seemed  almost 
to  flash  fire.  4*Yon  are  the  person  of  all 
others  I  wished  most  to  see,"  he  exclaimed, 
before  the  new-comer  bad  time  to  utter  a 
word  to  Angelica;  "for  I  was  impatient  to 
tell  you  what  a  mean,  oontemptible  scoundrel 
I  think  you." 

44  A  most  uncourteouH  salutation,"  said  the 
young  physician,  who  though  surprised  at  both 
the  words  and  manner  of  Longridge,  never  for 
an  instant  doubted  its  being  intended  for  a 
joke;  "but  let  me  first  shake  hands  with 
Angelica,  and  then  I  will  listen  to  the  rest  of 
your  compliments." 

"  Stand  off  1"  cried  the  other,  throwing  him- 
self between  Angelica  and  him  whom  he  ad- 
dressed, as  he  advanced  towards  her,  "stand 
off,  nor  dare  to  defile  her  purity  by  touching 
her  with  a  hand  that  has  been  the  instrument 
of  your  low  and  dastardly  cunning." 

44  What  does  all  this  mean  ?"  asked  Rawley 
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in  extreme  astonishment;  "  are  yon  rehearsing 
a  part,  Longridge,  that  jon  intend  to  perform 
on  some  great  occasion  ?" 

"No,  sir,"  returned  the  other,  "it  is  yon, 
who  assume  a  character  that  does  not  belong 
to  you.  Take  a  review  of  your  own  actions, 
and  see  what  your  conscience  will  tell  you." 

"  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to  understand  you,*' 
returned  the  physician,  in  a  gentle  but  firm 
tone,  and  with  a  look  that  bespoke  the  most 
unequivocal  veracity;  "but  if  you  intend  to 
insinuate  that  I  have  ever  been  guilty  of  a 
mean  or  dishonourable  action,  I  deny  the 
charge,  and  must  beg  to  know  what  founda- 
tion you  have  for  it,  that  I  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  convincing  you  of  your  error.'1 

"That  you  shall  have  immediately,  and  your 
proper  reward  shall  accompany  it,"  replied  the 
infuriated  madman,  whose  nerves  having  been 
so  lately  in  a  state  of  excitement,  were  easily 
irritated  beyond  his  control. 

"  This,  however,  is  not  a  fit  place  for  either," 
said  the  Doctor;  "but  as  Mrs.  Melville  has 
sent  for  me  to  visit  Angelica,  I  must  first  per- 
form my  duty,  and  will  then  go  with  you  to 
discuss  the  subject  at  our  leisure." 

"  Angelica's  indisposition  is  not  such  as  to 
demand  your  immediate  attention,  and  I  am 
anxious  to  have  this  business  settled;  so  come, 
let  us  attend  to  it  first,"  said  Henry,  and 
made  towards  the  door  as  he  spoke. 

"Oh,  Doctor!"  cried  Angelioa,  in  a  voice  of 
agony,  as  Rawley  was  about  to  follow,  "look 
upon  him,  I  implore,  as  in  a  state  of  insanity, 
and  treat  him  with  forbearance." 

"  You  know,  Angelica,  I  am  principled  against 
duelling;  besides  which,  whoever  is  dear  to 
you  will  ever  be  treated  with  tenderness  by 
me,"  said  the  young  man,  as  he  pressed  the 
hand  which  in  her  agitation  she  had  laid  on 
his  arm,  and  left  the  room. 


OHAPT1B  III. 

"  Jim,  Jim  I"  cried  Caroline  Fraser,  throwing 
up  the  window,  and  calling  after  her  brother 
who  was  running  as  if  in  great  haste,  "  where 
are  you  going  ?  You  know  you  promised  to 
drive  me  over  to  the  store,  and  I  want  to  go 
right  away." 

"  I  cannot  go  just  now,"  returned  the  brother, 
"  for  I  am  going  to  have  a  piece  of  first  rate 
sport." 

"  What  sport  ?  Where  are  you  going  to  get 
it?" 

"  Down  by  the  river  side.  The  freshet  that 
came  down  in  the  night  has  washed  Jake 
Snyder's  shanty  away,  and  Dr.  Rawley  was 
seen  running  down  in  a  great  hurry,  as  if 
somebody  had  got  hurt." 


"And  is  that  what  you  expect  sport  from  T" 
asked  the  sister. 

"  No,  but  aa  soon  as  Harry  Longridge  saw 
him,  he  went  after  him  with  a  determination 
to  goad  him  into  accepting  the  challenge  he 
sent  him  yesterday,  but  which  he  refused  to 
notice.  I  know  Harry  will  not  spare  him,  for 
he  is  well  primed  for  the  work,  as  he  has  been 
drinking  all  night.  There'll  be  grand  sport 
between  them,  and  I  want  to  see  it" 

"But  why  does  Harry  want  him  to  fight?" 
asked  the  sister;  "what  on  earth  can  the 
Doctor  have  done  to  induce  Longridge  to  send 
him  a  challenge  ?" 

"It  is  about  an  anonymous  letter  that  he 
sent  to  Angelioa  Melville,  to  tell  her  that 
Harry  had  begun  to  drink  again.  But  I  must 
be  off,  or  I  shall  be  too  late  to  see  the  fun ;" 
and  away  ran  the  brother. 

"Oh,  mercy!"  cried  Caroline,  clasping  her 
hands  in  a  burst  of  feeling,  for  though  capable 
of  many  improper  actions,  her  heart  was  not 
inaccessible  to  strong  and  generous  emotions ; 
"  and  is  he  trying  to  take  away  Rawley 's  life 
for  that,  of  which  I  alone  am  guilty  T  But  it 
must  not,  it  shall  not  be!"  and  as  she  spoke, 
she  seised  her  sun-bonnet,  and  flew  towards 
the  river  with  a  speed  that  exceeded  even  that 
of  her  impatient  brother.  As  she  drew  near 
the  spot,  she  beheld  Angelioa  seated  on  the 
ground,  supporting  on  her  lap  the  head  of  a 
poor  boy,  who  had  just  been  dragged  from 
under  the  now  floating  shanty,  whilst  Dr. 
Rawley  was  anxiously  engaged  in  stopping 
the  effusion  of  blood  from  his  mouth,  nose, 
and  ears.  Longridge  was  advancing  with  rapid 
but  unsteady  steps ;  and  at  the  sight  of  him, 
Angelica  made  a  motion  for  a  woman  who 
stood  near  to  take  her  place,  and  rose  to 
return  home ;  for  she  was  unwilling  to  irritate 
Henry's  feelings  by  letting  him  see  her  act 
in  conjunction  with  his  supposed  rival.  The 
lover,  however,  had  noticed  her,  and  conse- 
quently advanced,  still  more  determined  to 
provoke  the  object  of  bis  jealous  rage  to  fight. 

"  I  am  glad  to  have  a  chance  of  seeing  you," 
said  he  as  he  drew  near  the  physician,  who 
however  continued  to  occupy  himself  with  his 
bleeding  patient,  without  even  raising  his  eyes 
to  the  new-comer;  "you  have  very  prudently 
kept  out  of  my  way,  ever  since  I  became 
acquainted  with  your  contemptible  conduct, 
but  I  have  found  you  at  last,  and  hope  that  a 
good  sleep  has  braced  your  nerves,  and  that 
you  are  not  quite  such  a  coward  as  you  were 
last  night." 

"I  am  still  too  great  a  coward  to  dare  to 
appear  before  my  Maker  with  the  blood  of 
a  fellow-creature  on  my  conscience,"  replied 
Rawley  in  a  calm  voice. 

"  That  sounds  all  very  fine,  no  doubt,"  re- 
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turned  the  other,  "but  it  will  not  satisfy  •* 
injured  man." 

"  I  never  injured  you  in  thought,  word,  or 
deed,"  said  the  Doctor  in  a  Arm  and  composed 
voice. 

"  It's  a  lie!"  exolaimed  the  young  madman, 
"and  if  that  isn't  enough  to  provoke  you  to 
fight,  I  will  give  you  a  little  more;"  and  so 
saying  he  jumped  upon  a  large  log  that  was 
olose  behind  Rawley,  and  had  raised  his  foot 
with  the  intention  of  giving  him  a  kick,  when 
he  was  arrested  in  the  act  by  the  voice  of 
Caroline,  who  had  by  this  time  nearly  reached 
the  place  where  they  were,  and  though  she 
could  not  hear  his  words,  she  understood  by 
his  actions  what  he  was  about  to  do.  "  Stop, 
Harry,  stop,  and  don't  insult  an  innocent  man. 
It  was  I  who  wrote  that  letter.  Dr.  Rawley 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it"  But  though  Long- 
ridge's  raised  foot  was  arrested,  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  surprise,  the  unsteadiness  of  his 
footing,  for  the  log  on  whioh  he  stood  had 
already  begun  to  float,  and  above  all  the  reel- 
ing of  his  own  brain,  destroyed  his  equilibrium, 
and  after  swaying  about  for  a  few  seconds,  he 
fell  backwards  at  the  instant  that  a  sudden 
rush  of  water  oame  impetuously  down,  and 
carried  him  away  with  it.  The  loud  screams 
that  succeeded  from  Caroline  and  the  other 
females  made  Dr.  Rawley,  who  had  hitherto 
paid  but  little  attention  to  his  furious  assailant, 
look  round,  and  seeing  him  carried  down  the 
stream  in  the  midst  of  rafts  of  timber,  broken 
bridges,  and  various  articles  that  the  flood 
had  swept  away  from  the  banks  in  its  progress, 
he  in  an  instant  ran  to  a  place  where  a  bend 
of  the  river  gave  him  an  advantage  with  regard 
to  distance,  and  then,  just  as  the  struggling 
man  came  opposite  to  him,  he  plunged  into 
the  impetuous  torrent,  that  raged  as  if  it  would 
swallow  whatever  oame  within  its  reach.  No- 
thing could  exceed  the  confusion  which  fol- 
lowed. The  shrieks  of  the  women,  the  cries 
of  the  children,  and  the  shouting  of  the  men, 
for  though  there  were  but  few  of  the  latter 
there,  (the  damage  higher  up  having  been  so 
great  that  the  principal  part  of  the  population 
had  already  been  drawn  thither,)  yet  those 
who  remained  seemed  to  try  by  the  noise  they 
made  to  supply  the  place  of  more  efficient 
qualities.  Caroline's  voice  was  distinguishable 
above  all  the  rest :  "  Oh  I  who  will  go  and  help 
them  ?"  she  cried  in  a  voice  of  agony.  "  Jim," 
she  added,  addressing  her  brother,  who  stood 
with  his  hands  in  his  trousers'  pockets,  as  if 
he  thought  this  was  but  a  new  scene  in  the 
entertainment  he  had  anticipated,  "why  don't 
you  go  ?  Oh,  make  haste,  or  they  will  be  too  \ 
much  exhausted  to  keep  themselves  up." 

"And  what  could  I  do  in  that  water?" 
asked  the  brother,  "  I  haven't  half  the  strength 


of  either  of  them ;  one  rush  of  the  flood  would 
sweep  me  away  in  a  minute." 

"I  will  give  fifty  dollars  to  anybody  that 
will  help  them,"  again  cried  Caroline.  "  See, 
see,  they  are  both  holding  by  a  raft!"  she 
continued;  "oh,  is  there  no  one  who  will  go 
to  their  assistance  ?"  As  she  said  this,  Ange- 
lica, who  had  nearly  reached  home  at  the  time 
the  cry  of  alarm  was  raised,  returned.  Conjec- 
turing that  some  one  had  fallen  into  the  river, 
she  had  run  to  the  house  to  procure  assistance, 
but  finding  that  her  father  and  all  his  men 
were  gone  to  aid  other  sufferers,  she  possessed 
herself  of  a  long  rope,  and  flew  like  lightning 
down  the  hill ;  but  finding  no  one  who  appeared 
to  know  what  to  do,  she  coiled  up  one  end  of 
the  rope  and  with  almost  supernatural  strength 
threw  the  other  so  far  forward  that  Rawley, 
after  several  efforts,  at  length  succeeded  in 
getting  hold  of  it.  As  soon  as  he  did  this,  he 
tied  it  round  one  of  the  planks,  and  Jim 
Fraser  and  two  other  men  having  come  to 
their  recollection,  soon  began  to  tow  the  suf- 
ferers towards  the  shore.  As  they  did  so,  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  the  Doctor's  care  was 
directed  towards  his  companion,  whom  he  bad 
placed  nearest  the  end  of  the  plank  to  whioh 
the  rope  was  fastened,  and  which  of  course 
came  soonest  to  the  shore.  At  length  the 
frail  convoy  oame  within  reach  of  further  aid, 
and  Fraser,  though  little  disposed  to  put  him- 
self to  inconvenience,  was  able  to  get  hold  of 
Longridge,  who  soon  found  himself  upon  solid 
ground.  But  when  Henry,  whom  the  cold 
water  had  restored  completely  to  his  senses, 
looked  around  for  the  generous  friend  whom 
he  had  a  short  time  before  so  shamefully  in- 
sulted, and  who  notwithstanding  had  made 
such  noble  efforts  for  his  preservation,  what 
was  his  consternation  to  find  that  Rawley  was 
not  there.  "  I  seen  a  great  log  of  wood  strike 
him  down,  just  as  they  were  busy  hauling  you 
in,"  said  a  woman,  in  reply  to  Longridge's 
inquiries  about  his  friend ;  "  but  I  expect  he 
will  soon  come  up  again,  for  he  can  swim  like 
a  duck."  She  had  scarcely  said  this  when 
they  observed  at  a  distance,  far  below  where 
they  stood,  an  object  like  the  dead  body  of  a 
man  floating  on  the  water,  and  in  a  moment 
Henry,  though  much  exhausted,  and  with  his 
wet  clothes  hanging  heavy  about  him,  rushed 
forward  to  where  the  body,  having  been  stopped 
in  its  progress  down  the  stream  by  some  sta- 
tionary object,  lay  motionless,  plunged  again 
into  the  torrent,  heedless  of  the  entreaties  of 
Caroline,  who  followed  him,  crying  as  she 
went:  "Harry,  Harry,  don't  risk  your  pre- 
cious life  for  the  sake  of  a  dead  man.  You 
may  see  there  is  no  life  in  him  by  the  manner 
he  lies  there."  Henry,  however,  persevered* 
and  with  an  energy  of  whioh  no  one  a  few 
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minutes  before  would  have  imagined  him 
capable,  he  stemmed  the  flood  and  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  reaohing  the  body,  which  lay  upon 
the  water  as  insensible  as  the  wood  by  which 
it  was  impeded.  Nor  was  he  less  successful 
in  towing  it  towards  the  shore,  when  the 
friendly  rope  was  again  thrown  out  by  the 
energetic  Angelica,  who  alone  of  the  spec- 
tators possessed  the  least  presence  of  mind. 
Nor  did  her  efforts  stop  here,  for  no  sooner 
did  she  see  Henry  and  his  inanimate  charge 
within  reach  from  the  shore  than  she  despatched 
Fraser  for  his  father's  wagon,  charging  him  at 
the  same  time  to  give  ordors  for  a  warm  bed  to 
be  prepared ;  and  as  soon  as  she  saw  Rawley 
laid  in  the  carriage,  and  Longridge  prepared 
to  walk  by  his  side,  she  hastened  home  to  beg 
her  mother  would  go  and  see  all  the  most 
likely  means  used  for  restoring  suspended  ani- 
mation. Her  next  object  was  to  care  for  the 
poor  boy,  whose  accident  had  been  the  cause 
of  her  baring  been  so  opportunely  in  the  way 
to  render  assistance  to  those  whose  more  im- 
mediate danger  had  caused  the  poor  boy  for 
the  time  to  be  forgotten.  She  had  seen  the 
shanty  fall  whilst  watching  the  rapid  swell  of 
the  river  from  her  chamber  window,  and  ever 
ready  to  render  aid  where  it  was  required, 
had  run  immediately  to  the  river-side,  where 
she  was  shortly  after  followed  by  Dr.  Rawley. 
But  all  these  various  duties  accomplished,  poor 
Angelica  began  to  feel  her  own  weakness,  and 
throwing  herself  upon  a  sofa  she  gave  vent  to 
a  violent  flood  of  tears.  And  who  is  there  that 
will  not  sympathise  with  that  young  girl  as 
she  sat  taking  a  mournful  review  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man  she  had  loved  from  early 
childhood,  and  whose  life  she  had  just  been  so 
active  an  agent  in  preserving  T  She  thought 
of  his  warm,  generous  heart ;  of  his  gay  and 
happy  temper,  which,  when  unperverted  by  his 
besetting  sin,  seemed  to  be  enlivened  by  a  per- 
petual sunshine ;  of  his  clear  and  lucid  mind, 
quick  at  reoeiving  an  idea,  and  possessing  the 
happy  art  of  imparting  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  give  distinctness  to  obscurity,  and  additional 
brilliancy  to  that  which  was  already  bright. 
Then  she  thought  of  his  handsome  face  and 
graceful  form,  of  his  liberal  fortune,  which 
gave  him  so  much  power  of  doing  good ;  and 
when  she  contrasted  all  these  great  and  en- 
viable qualities  with  the  confirmed  drunkard, 
the  staggering  and  furious  inebriate,  that  she 
had  seen  that  morning,  bent  upon  taking  the 
life  of  a  fellow-creature,  and  ready  to  stake 
his  own,  and  to  appear  in  the  midst  of  his 
sins  before  his  offended  God,  a  cold  shiver  ran 
through  her  frame,  and  whilst  she  wept  for  the 
lose  of  the  idol  she  had  so  long  worshipped,  \ 
her  heart  swelled  in  thankfulness  at  the  thought  \ 
that  she  was  saved  from  the  ruin  that  inevitably  ' 


awaited  him.  Then  again  her  mind  turned  to 
the  recollection  of  the  fearlessness  with  whioh 
he  had  plunged  into  the  raging  torrent  to 
rescue  Rawley,  and  make  some  amends  for  his 
own  injustice;  and  the  sweet  hope  stole  into 
her  heart  that  he  might  perhaps,  in  the  sad 
adventures  of  the  morning,  have  received  a 
lesson  that  would  banish  the  destructive  demon 
from  his  bosom.  She  never  for  a  moment 
entertained  the  idea  of  again  involving  her 
own  fate  with  his,  but  she  prayed,  most  fer- 
vently prayed,  that  in  him  might  be  exempli- 
fied the  justice  of  the  advice  of  Thomas  a 
Kempis,  who  says,  "When  any  one,  after 
being  warned  once  or  twice,  will  not  correct 
himself,  do  not  contend  with  him,  but  oommend 
him  to  God,  because  he  knows  very  well  how 
to  turn  the  wicked  to  goodness." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Loho  and  anxiously  did  our  heroine  wait  for 
the  message  that  her  mother  promised  to  send 
her  if  she  saw  any  signs  of  returning  life  in  the 
young  physician.  At  length  Caroline  came  to 
say  that  he  had  recovered  his  consciousness, 
though  exceedingly  weak  and  exhausted  from 
the  loss  of  blood ;  for  it  was  found  that  the 
piece  of  timber  by  which  he  had  been  struck 
had  inflicted  a  dangerous  contusion  in  the 
head,  and  he  now  lay  in  a  state  of  such  ex- 
treme prostration,  that  the  neighbouring  doctor, 
for  whom  her  brother  had  immediately  gone, 
seemed  exceedingly  doubtful  of  his  recovery. 
"  Nobody  has  the  cause  for  anxiety  on  the  sub- 
ject that  I  have,"  said  Caroline,  as  Angelica, 
after  hearing  her  report,  expressed  her  solici- 
tude for  the  life  of  one  whom  they  all  so  highly 
esteemed;  "for,  should  anything  happen  him, 
I  must  ever  consider  myself  the  cause  of  it. 
Oh,  what  I  would  give  at  this  moment  if  I  had 
never  written  that  hateful  letter." 

"  Anonymous  communications  are,  I  believe, 
invariably  bad,"  said  Angelica.  "  Indeed,  the 
very  ciroumstanoe  of  their  being  anonymous 
implies  a  consciousness  of  there  being  some- 
thing amiss  in  the  act.  And  was  there  not  a 
little  inconsistency,  dear  Caroline,"  added  the 
gentle  girl  with  great  mildness,  "in  your 
taking  so  much  pains,  after  having  written 
that  letter,  to  persuade  me  I  was  wrong  in 
breaking  off  my  engagement  with  Henry  ?" 

A  deep  tinge  of  shame  suffused  the  cheeks 
of  her  who  was  thus  addressed,  and  she  re- 
mained silent  for  some  moments,  as  if  at  a  loss 
what  reply  to  make.  At  length  she  recovered 
her  presence  of  mind  so  far  as  to  say,  "  Ton 
may  well  imagine,  Angelica,  that  when  I  heard 
from  Jim  of  Harry's  having  resumed  his 
former  habits,  I  was  alarmed  at  the  idea  of 
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your  labouring  under  the  mistaken  notion  of 
his  reformation ;  jet  when  I  saw  you  the  other 
day  suffering  so  acutely,  I  oould  not  help 
thinking  it  would  be  better  for  yon  to  marry 
him  with  all  his  faults,  than  endure  the  misery 
of  a  total  separation." 

Angelica  made  no  reply  to  this  lame  apology. 
Her  judgment  told  her  at  onoe  it  was  a  mere 
subterfuge,  and  her  penetration  at  the  same 
time  discovered  its  origin  to  be  In  the  state  of 
Caroline's  own  heart.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
that  the  suspicion  of  her  entertaining  a  warmer 
feeling  than  mere  friendship  for  Henry  had 
obtruded  itself,  but  she  had  ever  resolutely 
resisted  the  idea.  She  now  heaved  a  deep 
sigh,  as  the  truth  flashed  on  her  mind,  and 
remained  silent,  not  only  regretting  her  friend's 
ill-placed  attachment,  but  the  disingenuous 
course  it  had  led  her  to  adopt,  whilst  the  self- 
oondemned  girl,  unable  to  bear  the  implied 
censure,  took  a  hasty  leave. 


chapter  v. 

Aim  performing  all  the  duties  necessary 
for  his  patient,  Rawley's  doctor  left  him,  with 
strict  injunctions  that  he  should  be  kept  per- 
fectly still,  as  the  most  serious  consequences 
might  be  apprehended  from  his  being  disturbed 
or  agitated,  and  as  a  preservative  against  this, 
he  strongly  recommended  a  proper  nurse  being 
procured,  and  every  other  person  excluded  from 
the  sick  chamber.  The  proposition  of  a  nurse, 
however,  Longridge  positively  resisted,  declar- 
ing that  no  one  should  perform  that  office  but 
himself,  and  for  this  purpose  he  took  his  place 
by  the  bedside  of  the  invalid,  to  watch  over 
him,  and  supply  his  wants,  and,  if  possible,  to 
anticipate  his  wishes.  Ab  he  thus  stationed 
himself,  after  every  one  else  was  withdrawn, 
Bawley  turned  his  eyes  towards  him,  and  fixed 
them  upon  his  pale  and  anxious  face  with  an 
expression  of  the  kindest  commiseration.  By 
an  irresistible  impulse,  Henry  sunk  on  his 
knees  by  the  side  of  his  friend,  and  taking  his 
almost  lifeless  hand,  he  said  in  a  tone  of  the 
deepest  feeling,  "  Edward,  I  wished  to  murder 
you." 

"  It  was  not  you  who  did  so,"  replied  the 
invalid,  forcing  a  smile  upon  his  pallid  count*- 
nance,  "  it  was  a  being  very  different  from  the 
one  now  before  me." 

"  What  can  I  do  to  prove  the  sincerity,  the 
depth  of  my  contrition  ?"  cried  Longridge,  as 
he  pressed  his  lips  on  the  hand  he  still  held. 

"  Show  your  repentanoe  by  a  total  abstinence 
from  that  which  perverts  your  noble  and  beau- 
tiful nature,"  returned  the  other,  using  his 
utmost  strength  to  press  the  hand  which  held 
his. 


"I  will,"  cried  Henry  with  energy;  "and 
to  your  benevolent  mind  my  reformation  may 
perhaps  be  received  as  an  atonement  for  the 
injury  I  sought  to  do  you,  and  the  insults  I 
put  upon  you." 

"My  life  itself  would  willingly  be  given  to 
obtain  your  reformation;  for  by  that  means 
the  happiness  of  one  of  the  most  excellent  of 
God's  creatures  would  be  secured." 

"You  alone  are  worthy  of  Angelica,"  re- 
turned Longridge,  "  though  the  idea  that  you 
were  using  means  to  gain  her,  drove  me  to 
madness." 

"  I  have  loved  her  with  my  whole  soul  ever 
since  I  first  knew  her,"  said  the  wounded  man, 
in  a  voice  that  could  scarcely  be  heard,  "  though 
I  never  presumed  to  raise  my  thoughts  beyond 
adoring  at  a  distance.  I  saw  from  the  firqt 
that  you  possessed  her  entire  affection,  and 
never  even  envied  you  the  happiness  you  en- 
joyed." 

"  I  am  forgetting  the  doctor's  injunctions," 
exclaimed  Henry  as  he  rose  from  the  kneeling 
posture  which  he  had  retained  during  the 
whole  of  the  conversation,  "and  am  perhaps 
endangering  a  life  I  would  give  my  own  to 
preserve."  -  * 

"  I  believe  pure  and  heartfelt  pleasure  will 
never  injure  any  one ;  and  that  you  have  now 
given  me,"  said  Bawley,  and  they  then  re- 
mained silent. 

For  some  weeks  the  invalid  still  continued 
too  ill  to  be  removed  from  Mr.  Eraser's  house, 
to  which,  as  the  nearest,  he  had  been  in  the 
first  instance  conveyed,  and  Henry,  who  was 
indefatigable  in  his  attentions,  remained  with 
him  there,  but  without  mixing  with  the  family. 
If,  however,  by  chance  he  happened  to  meet 
with  Caroline,  an  expression  of  cold  contempt 
was  visible  on  his  face,  and  he  answered  her 
inquiries  concerning  the  invalid  in  a  tone  of 
voice  that  cut  her  to  the  heart  If  anything 
had  been  wanting  to  make  her  writhe  under 
the  keen  pang  of  self-oondemnation,  this  would 
have  completed  her  misery ;  for  she  felt  that 
she  had  not  only  been  the  cause  of  a  valuable 
life  having  been  endangered,  but  had,  besides 
forfeiting  the  esteem  of  a  noble  and  elevated 
female,  excited  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  the 
man  she  loved. 

At  length  Bawley's  youth  and  strong  consti- 
tution prevailed,  and  he  was  dismissed  from 
the  care  of  his  medical  attendant.  As  soon  as 
Longridge  saw  him  once  more  at  large,  his 
mind  began  to  turn  upon  himself;  and  in  the 
hope  that  he  had  expiated  his  fault  by  the 
manner  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  invalid, 
he  made  frequent  attempts  to  see  Angelica, 
and  sue  for  pardon.  Every  species  of  applica- 
tion, however,  proved  equally  ineffectual,  and 
though  he  heard  from  all  quarters  that  the 
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lovely  girl's  health  was  visibly  declining,  he 
found  it  impossible  to  prevail  upon  her  to 
grant  him  a  single  interview.  But  this,  in- 
stead of  bracing  his  good  resolutions,  had  the 
effect  that  might  naturally  be  expected  from 
his  deeply-rooted  habits,  and  he  again  flew  to 
the  intoxioating  bowl  to  dri?e  away  the  feelings 
of  humiliation  and  self-condemnation  by  which 
he  was  oppressed.  In  fact,  the  reformation 
of  which  he  boasted  in  his  applications  to 
Angelica  was  the  effect  of  excitement  and  not 
of  principle,  and  when  that  excitement  ceased, 
his  mind  returned  to  its  former  craving  for  its 
false  and  destructiTe  stimulants.  Caroline  saw 
the  change,  and  in  all  the  folly  of  an  ill-regu- 
lated passion,  she  rejoiced  in  what  she  saw,  as 
affording  her  a  chance  of  accomplishing  her 
object  She  prerailed  upon  her  brother,  who 
had  erer  been  one  of  Henry's  boon  compa- 
nions, to  bring  him  frequently  to  the  house, 
and  in  their  consequent  meetings  she  managed, 
when  his  judgment  was  clouded  and  his  pas- 
sions excited,  to  flatter  his  ranity,  and  per- 
suade him  that  Angelica  had  used  him  ill. 
To  this  she  added  artful  hints  of  her  own 
deeply  rooted  attachment,  and  at  last  drew 
him  into  making  her  an  offer  of  his  hand. 
This  was  all  she  wanted,  and  with  the  rain 
hope,  on  her  part,  of  being  able  to  draw  him 
into  more  regular  habits,  and  on  his,  that  he 
was  inflicting  a  just  punishment  on  Angelica, 
they  were  united  within  six  months  after  Raw- 
ley's  reooTery,  and  immediately  after  took  up 
their  residence  in  Harrisburg. 

Four  years  elapsed,  and  Angelica,  who  had 
struggled  long  and  scTerely  to.  overcome  the 
effects  of  the  cruel  shock  she  had  sustained, 
had  for  nearly  a  year  been  the  happy  and 
honoured  wife  of  Dr.  Rawley,  when  she  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Caroline,  saying  her  hus- 
band was  on  his  deathbed,  and  was  exceedingly 
anxious  to  see  her  and  Rawley  before  he  died, 
and  begged  as  an  act  of  humanity  that  they 
would  hasten  to  Harrisburg  without  loss  of 
time.  8he  then  went  on  to  give  rent  to  scTere 
invectives  against  the  course  her  husband  had 
pursued  erer  since  their  marriage,  by  whioh 
he  had  not  only  brought  himself  to  an  early 
grave,  but  had  so  far  run  through  his  fortune, 
that  he  was  leaving  her  with  a  mere  pittance 
for  the  support  of  herself  and  two  children. 
After  reading  the  letter,  Angelica  put  it  into 
Rawley's  hand.  "  Certainly,  my  love,  we  must 
go,"  he  said,  after  glancing  his  eye  over  the 
paper ;  "  and  we  must  lose  no  time,  for  the  lamp 
of  life  has  been  so  wastefully  consumed,  that  it 
is  doubtless  left  now  with  little  to  feed  upon." 

"Oh!  what  a  bright  and  shining  light  he 


might  have  been,"  said  Angelica,  as  the  big 
tears  stood  trembling  in  her  eyes,  "if  he  had 
never  gone  to  that  college." 

"  You  must  not  blame  the  college,  mf  love," 
returned  the  husband,  smiling.  "I  cannot 
have  so  bold  a  censure  passed  on  my  Alma 
Mater.  It  was  not  the  college  that  was  to 
blame,  but  the  unfortunate  intimacies  he 
formed  there.  The  unhappy  mistake  of  making 
money  rather  than  good  principles  the  crite- 
rion of  excellence,  was  poor  Harry's  ruin;  and 
though  far  from  being  improperly  supplied  with 
money  himself,  he  was  destroyed  by  the  com- 
panions he  had  chosen.  But  come,  we  are 
losing  time,  and  may  be  too  late  to  give  him 
the  comfort  he  requires." 

In  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  Angelica  stood 
by  the  bedside  of  her  former  lover.  But  oh, 
how  melancholy  was  the  picture  that  presented 
itself  to  her  view !  The  handsome  and  finely 
formed  face,  the  beautiful  expression  of  coun- 
tenance which  used  to  win  the  hearts  of  all 
beholders,  was  exchanged  for  a  ghastly,  cada- 
verous set  of  features,  that  were  perfectly  con- 
vulsed with  every  breath  he  drew;  for  his 
lungs  were  wasted,  and  his  attenuated  form 
scarcely  bore  the  slightest  resemblance  of  what 
it  once  was.  He  raised  his  large,  but  deeply 
sunken  eyes,  as  Angelica  approached,  and 
made  an  effort  to  smile;  but  it  was  a  smile 
tfiat  looked  like  death  exulting  over  the  work 
that  vice  had  done  for  him.  "  Ton  are  come," 
he  said,  in  a  hollow,  sepulchral  voice,  "like 
the  angel  you  have  ever  been,  to  speak  the  for- 
giveness my  soul  craves  for,  before  I  die." 

"Dear  Henry,"  cried  Angelica,  whilst  the 
tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks,  "  my  forgive- 
ness you  might  be  sure  of;  let  it  then  occupy 
your  mind  no  longer,  but  seek  forgiveness  of 
Him,  who  alone  has  the  right  to  condemn." 

"  I  dare  not  myself  ask  for  it,"  said  he.  "  A 
heaven  was  placed  before  my  view,  and  an 
angel  given  to  guide  me  to  it;  and  I  rejected 
it  with  my  eyes  open.  Oh  I  when  I  think  of 
the  long  time  you  bore  with  me,  and  the  pains 
you  took  to  win  me  from  vioe,  I  dare  not  hope 
that  any  further  mercy  will  be  shown  me. 
Ton  acted  a  noble  and  generous  part  towards 
me,  and  set  a  noble  example  to  your  sex.  Were 
every  young  female  to  oppose  herself  with  the 
same  gentle  firmness  that  you  have  done,  to 
t£e  vioe  that  has  destroyed  me,  it  would  do 
more  towards  exterminating  the  demon  of  in- 
temperanoe,  than  even  Father  Mathew  himself 
has  been  able  to  accomplish."  As  he  spoke, 
his  voice  became  gradually  more  and  more  in- 
distinct, a  convulsive  gasp  shook  his  frame, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  highly-gifted  Henry 
Longridge  was  no  more. 
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SNOW-FLAKES. 


BT  H.  W.  PABKBB. 


A  cmr/nurs  joy,  and  thoughts  of  long  ago, 
Awake  in  one,  as  one  at  morn  awakes 
To  see  the  first  and  fast-desoending  flakes, 

And  all  o'ermantling  depth  of  purest  snow. 
Half-dreaming  yet,  he  sees  the  frosted  cakes 

Along  the  fences  ranged  in  many  a  row; 
White  csps  upon  the  posts,  and  downy  pillows 

On  tree-tops;  sculptured  drapery  from  the  edge 
Of  roofs ;  and,  in  the  garden  walks,  the  billows 
Of  snow,  where  briars,  pliant  as  the  willows, 

Stoop  each  to  kiss  a  plump  and  snowy  page, 

Or  strive  his  clinging  weight  to  disengage. 
Such  sport  I  it  shames  and  glads  our  morning  eyes 
That  Night  and  Snow  hare  caught  us  by  surprise. 

Not  thus  on  street  and  garden,  roof  and  spire, 

The  snow,  for  ages,  here  was  yearly  spread. 

It  tipt  the  Indian's  plume  of  bloody  red, 
And  melted  hissing  in  his  council-fire; 

It  gave  an  impress  to  the  panther's  tread 
And  all  the  monster  feet  that  filled  the  wood. 

But  now  the  snow  of  whiter  towns  and  faces 


Has  drifted  o'er  the  glorious  solitude ; 

And  death  and  silence,  like  a  snowflUl,  brood 

Upon  the  vanished  brute  and  human  races. 

So  let  obJlTion  come,  till  it  effaces, 
Oh,  weary  soul,  thy  summer's  maddest  mood; 

Thus  o'er  thy  woes  let  silence  softly  fall, 

And  Winter  with  his  holy  beauty  veil  them  all. 

The  sun  is  out,  and  deeply  blue  the  sky 

Is  seen  beyond  the  dassllng  snowy  hill. 

Winter,  on  such  a  morning,  bright  and  still, 
Is  Joy  itself,  and  Peace  and  Purity. 

It  drives  the  summer  from  the  frosen  earth, 
And  comes  with  scowling  look  and  breathings  bleak, 

Yet  brings  a  ruddy  summer  to  the  hearth, 

And  summer  brilliance  to  the  halls  of  mirth, 
And  summer  roses  to  the  glowing  cheek; 

But  more  it  speaks  of  purity  and  peace,— 
The  spotless  shroud,  the  sleeper  pale  and  meek, 

The  silent  grave,  where  toil  and  trouble  cease, 
The  gates  of  pearl,  the  multitude  in  white, 
The  silver  songs,  and  crystal  thrones  of  light 


A  SONG  OF  THE   DESERT. 


BT    MABW     X.     HEWITT. 


MortI  mortl  est  le  mot  farouohe 

Quitouohe 
81  malheureusement  le  cosur." 

OldRomauht. 


I  mat  tell  thee  how  I  loved  thee, 

Now  that  my  love  is  dead; 
And  the  fear  I  had  in  loving 

Pills  my  life  no  more  with  dread. 
How  I  struggled  with  the  feeling, 

All  too  strong  to  be  controlled, 
Wrestled  vainly  with  the  angel, 

Like  the  patriarch  of  old. 
I  may  tell  thee  how  I  loved  thee, 

Now  that  my  love  is  dead, 
And  the  angel  that  overcame  me 

from  my  tent  fbre'er  hath  fled. 

Thy  love  came  o'er  my  being, 

In  its  glory  and  its  guile, 
Fertilising  my  lift's  Egypt 

like  the  overflowing  Nile; 
And  the  lilies  of  my  spirit 

Grew  more  ftir  within  the  tide : 
But  I  knew,  'mid  all  its  brightness, 

That  the  blest  wave  would  subside : 
Therefore  I  feared  to  love  thee, 

But  now  my  love  is  dead, 
And  the  sweet  flood  from  my  spirit 

To  its  source  hath  backward  sped. 


far  away  upon  the  desert 

8tands  the  mighty  pyramid;— 
'TIS  said  a  dead  king  lieth 

In  its  secret  chambers  bid. 
Thus,  where  I,  alone  and  lonely, 

Dwell  amid  Life's  sands  apart, 
Thou  Lots,  my  onoe  strong  Pharaoh, 

Lteet  dead  within  my  heart  ♦ 

I  may  tell  thee  how  I  loved  thee, 

Now  that  my  love  is  dead, 
And  the  fear  I  had  in  loving 

fills  my  life  no  more  with  dread. 

In  the  land  of  the  Egyptian 

Are  oases  on  the  sand, 
Where  the  cool  fount  and  the  date-tree 

Greet  the  wandering  pilgrim  band. 
But  the  boon  my  spirit  eraveth, 

Faint  and  worn  with  life's  excess, 
Is  thy  lotus,  Nile,  that  bringeth 

To  the  heart  fbrgetfulness. 
I  have  told  thee  how  I  loved  thee, 

How  it  filled  my  soul  with  dread ; 
But  now,  that  love  hath  perished, 

Would  that  memory,  too,  were  dead  I 
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LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OP  JOHN  BUNYAN. 


BT  THB  BBY.  JOSEPH  B1L0HIB,  B.  D. 


No  one  of  our  readers  will  object  to  a  little 
talk  about  John  Banyan;  for  who  has  not 
read  and  admired  his  "Pilgrim's  Progress?" 
Not  a  few  remember  the  intense  interest  with 
which,  in  their  childhood,  they  traced  the 
steps  of  the  heavenly  Pilgrim  through  all  the 
perils  and  difficulties  of  the  narrow  path,  and 
learned  to  desire  that,  like  him,  they  might  at 
length  find  a  home  in  the  celestial  city.  Others 
will  look  baok  to  the  commencement  of  their 
Christian  life,  when  they  found,  in  Bunyan's 
metaphorical  narrative,  instructions,  encou- 
ragements, and  cautions,  adapted  to  their  con- 
ditions, and  derived  from  it  impressions  which 
they  hope  never  to  lose  till  they  have  passed 
the  dark  river,  and  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  enemies,  For  ourselves,  we  remember 
that,  in  very  early  childhood,  we  read  it  with 
intense  and  tearful  interest ;  and  though  too 
young  to  understand  its  spiritual  import,  we 
followed  Christian  from  scene  to  scene  with 
rapture,  and  at  the  close  asked,  trembling  for 
the  answer,  whether  he  ever  came  back  from 
the  celestial  city  ? 

As  it  is  quite  possible  that  here  and  there 
may  be  found  a  reader  who  yet  knows  but  lit- 
tle of  our  spiritual  hero, — for  the  day  in  which 
he  lived,  the  prince  of  preachers  and  the 
Shakespeare  of  divines, — we  will  transcribe, 
as  our  introduction,  the  opinions  of  men  whose 
character  and  standing  will  command  atten- 
tion. And  though  the  testimonies  relate  chiefly 
to  his  Pilgrim,  they  apply  to  his  less-known 
productions,  especially  to  his  "  Holy  War,"  a 
work  which  others  besides  the  late  Dr.  Andrew 
Fuller  placed  even  higher  than  his  better- 
known  and  more  admired  volume. 

Lord  Kaimbs,  who  did  not  at  all  sympathize 
with  Banyan  in  his  estimate  of  Christianity, 
admires  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  as  being  com- 
posed in  a  style  enlivened  like  that  of  Homer, 
by  a  suitable  mixture  of  drama  and  nar- 
rative. 

Maoaulat  says  that  "  Bunyan  is  indeed  as 
decidedly  the  first  of  allegorists  as  Demosthenes 
is  the  first  of  orators,  or  Shakespeare  the  first 
of  dramatists.  Other  allegorists  have  shown 
equal  ingenuity,  but  no  other  allegorist  has 
ever  been  able  to  touch  the  heart,  and  to  make 
abstractions  objects  of  terror,  of  pity,  and  of 
love." 

Dr.  SAMtfc.  Johkbon,  who  has  been  properly 
called  "the  unwieldy  and  onoouth  leviathan 


of  English  literature,0  and  certainly  far  enough 
from  Banyan's  theology,  according  to  Mrs. 
Piozzi's  account,  described  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress as  "  a  work  of  original  genius,  and  one 
of  the  very  few  books  which  every  reader 
wishes  had  been  longer ;"  and  Boswell  says, 
" Johnson  praised  John  Bunyan  highly:  his 
Pilgrim's  Progress  has  great  merit,  both  for 
invention,  imagination,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
story ;  and  it  has  had  the  best  evidence  of  its 
merit,  the  general  and  continued  approbation 
of  mankind." 

Grainger,  one  of  the  high-church  party,  in 
his  Biographical  History  of  England,  calls  it 
"  Bunyan's  master-piece ;  one  of  the  most  po- 
pular, and,  I  will  add;  one  of  the  most  inge- 
nious books  in  the  English  language." 

Colbbidgb,  in  his  last  and  best  days,  wrote : 
"  I  know  of  no  book,  the  Bible  excepted,  as 
above  all  comparison,  according  to  my  jmdg-  • 
ment  and  experience,  I  could  so  safely  recom- 
mend as  teaching  and  enforcing  the  whole  sav- 
ing truth,  according  to  the  mind  that  was  in 
Christ  Jesus,  as  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  It  is, 
in  my  conviction,  the  best  Summa  Thsolopug 
BvangdUxB  ever  produced  by  a  writer  not  mi- 
raculously inspired." 

Montgomery,  in  his  admirable  Lectures  on 
General  Literature,  says:  " There  is  no  long 
allegory  in  our  literature  at  all  comparable  to 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress ;  and  one  princi- 
pal reason  why  this  is  the  most  delightful  thing 
of  the  kind  in  the  world  is,  that  though  writ- 
ten 'under  the  similitude  of  a  dream,'  there 
is  very  little  of  pure  allegory  in  it,  and  few 
abstract  qualities  or  passions  are  personified." 
"  It  will  continue,"  says  the  same  author,  "  to 
be  a  book  exercising  more  influence  over  minds 
of  every  class,  than  the  most  refined  and  sub- 
lime genius,  with  all  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion and  good  fortune,  has  been  able  to  rival, 
in  this  respect." 

Omitting  the  eulogiums  of  Cowpbb,  of  Bx- 
boh,  of  Scott,  of  Mackintosh,  of  Southbt, 
and  a  multitude  of  others,  we  quote  a  line  or 
two  from  our  own  Franklin,  and  then  com- 
mence our  narrative. 

Franklin,  whose  sound  judgment  bo  man 
disputes,  says :  "  Honest  John  Bunyan  is  the 
first  I  know  of  who  has  mingled  narrative  and 
dialogue  together,  a  mode  of  writing  very  en- 
gaging to  the  reader,  who  in  the  most  interest- 
ing passages  finds  himself  admitted,  as  it  were. 
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into  the  company,  and  present  at  the  conver- 
sation *' 

We  now  introduce  our  hero  to  the  inspection 
of  the  reader,  and  though  he  will  be  found  in 
prison,  probably  engaged  on  his  great  work, 
the  scene  Is  not  less  interesting,  while  his  auto- 
graph adds  to  our  gratification. 


BUNYAN  y*   PRISON. 

It  may  be  as  well,  before  we  proceed,  that 
we  should  give  from  a  friendly  contemporary 
a  description  of  his  personal  appearance: — 
"  He  appeared  in  countenance  to  be  of  a  stern 
and  rough  temper,  but  in  his  conversation  mild 
and  affable;  not  given  to  loquacity  or  much 
discourse  in  company,  unless  some  urgent  oc- 
casion required  it;  observing  never  to  boast 
of  himself  or  his  parts,  but  rather  to  seem  low 
in  his  own  eyes,  and  submit  himself  to  the 
judgment  of  others.  He  had  a  sharp,  quick 
eye,  accompanied  with  an  excellent  discerning 
of  persons,  being  of  good  judgment  and  quick 
wit.  As  for  his  person,  he  was  tall  of  stature, 
strong-boned,  though  not  corpulent ;  somewhat 
of  a  ruddy  face,  with  sparkling  eyes ;  wearing 
his  hair  on  his  upper  lip,  after  the  old  British 
fashion;  his  hair  reddish,  but,  in  his  latter 
days,  time  had  sprinkled  it  with  gray ;  his  nose 
well  set,  but  not  declining  or  bending,  and  his 
mouth  moderately  large ;  his  forehead  some- 
what high ;  and  his  habit  always  plain  and 
modest." 

Such  was  "  the  outward  man"  of  one  who 


mingled  with  our  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  proba- 
bly did  not  a  little  to  encourage  their  holy  en- 
terprise: one  who  was  numbered  with  those 
who  secured  England  from  Popery,  and  re- 
stored her  fading  freedom.  Though  not  of  our 
land,  he  is  our  common  property,  with  Milton 
and  Shakespeare,  and  with  the  other  giants 
who  lived  in  that  eventful  period.  Let  us  look 
now  at  the  facts  of  one  who  far  more  than 
Dryden  deserved  the  epithet  of  "  Glorious 
John/1  and  see  the  influence  of  events  on  his 
character. 

All  my  readers  know  that  Bunyan  was  a 
tinker,  and  the  son  of  a  tinker,  and  that  po- 
verty, illiteracy,  and  profanity,  marked  his 
early  life.  He  was  born  in  a  small  village 
called  Elstow,  about  four  miles  from  Bedford, 
in  the  year  1628.  It  was  but  little  of  education 
which  the  poor  of  that  day  could  obtain ;  but 
it  seems  that  John's  father  sent  him  to  school, 
where  he  was  taught  to  read  and  write.  His 
general  information,  however,  in  his  youth, 
was  very  small ;  and,  as  Macaulay  says,  "  he 
knew  no  language  but  the  English,  as  it  was 
spoken  by  the  common  people.  His  spelling 
was  bad.  He  frequently  transgressed  the  rules 
of  grammar."  Though  profane,  proverbially 
so,  he  never  was  a  drunkard,  a  libertine,  or  a 
lover  of  sanguinary  sports.  What  gave  Bun- 
yan notoriety  in  the  days  of  his  ungodliness, 
and  which  made  him  afterwards  appear  to  him- 
self such  a  monster  of  iniquity,  was  the  energy 
displayed  in  his  conduct  He  had  a  zeal  for 
idle  play,  and  an  enthusiasm  in  mischief,  which 
were  the  perverse  manifestations  of  a  forceful 
character.  Dr.  James  Hamilton  thus  beautifully 
presents  a  scene,  which  every  one  who  has  seen 
Elstow  will  be  ready  to  recognise  and  confirm. 
Here  is  "  a  quiet  hamlet  of  some  fifty  houses, 
sprinkled  about  in  the  picturesque  confusion, 
and  with  the  easy  amplitude  of  space,  which 
gives  an  old  English  village  its  look  of  leisure 
and  longevity.  And  it  is  now  verging  to  the 
close  of  the  summer's  day.  The  daws  are 
taking  short  excursions  from  the  steeple,  and 
tamer  fowls  have  gone  home  from  the  darken- 
ing and  dewy  green.  But  old  Banyan's  donkey 
is  still  browsing  there,  and  yonder  is  old  Bun- 
yan's  self — the  brawny  tramper,  dispread  on 
the  settle,  retailing  to  the  more  clownish  resi- 
dents, taproom  wit  and  roadside  news.  How- 
ever, it  is  young  Bunyan  you  wish  to  see. 
Tonder  he  is,  the  noisiest  of  the  party,  playing 
pitch-and-toss — that  one  with  the  shaggy  eye- 
brows, whose  entire  soul  is  ascending  in  the 
twirling  penny — grim  enough  to  be  the  blaok- 
smith'8  apprentice,  but  his  singed  garments 
hanging  round  him  with  a  lank  and  idle  free- 
dom which  scorns  indentures  jjais  energetic 
movements  and  authoritative' vociferations,  at 
once  bespeak  the  ragamuffin  ringleader.    The 
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penny  has  come  down  on  the  wrong  side  upper- 
most, and  the  loud  execration  at  once  bewrajs 
young  Badman.  You  have  only  to  remember 
that  it  is  Sabbath  evening,  and  you  witness  a 
toene  often  enacted  on  Elstow  green  two  hun- 
dred years  ago." 

But  even  then  Bunyan  had  a  faithful  con- 
science, and  often  trembled  as  he  thought  of  his 
sins.  His  nights  were  frequently  terrified  with 
dreams, — such  as  that  the  day  of  judgment  had 
come,  and  that  the  quaking  earth  was  opening 
to  admit  him  into  eternal  punishment ;  and  his 
days  were  often  gloomy  with  forebodings  of  the 
wrath  to  come.  He  would  try  to  persuade  him- 
self that  there  was  no  future  punishment,  and 
then  would  wish  himself  a  devil,  that  he  might 
torment  others,  hoping  thus  to  escape  himself. 
But  as  he  grew  older,  his  heart  hardened,  and 
he  could  sin  without  remorse ;  except  that  now 
and  then  his  strong  feelings  would  return,  and 
then  he  would  flee  from  the  belfry,  where  he 
was  fond  of  ringing  the  bells,  in  fear  that  they 
might  fall  and  kill  him. 

The  early  life  of  Bunyan  was  marked  with 
several  striking  interpositions  of  the  provi- 
dence of  God  on  his  behalf.  At  one  time  he 
fell  into  the  sea,  and  at  another,  into  the  river 
Ouse,  at  Bedford ;  and  each  time  was  in  danger 
of  drowning.  One  day  he  was  walking  in  the 
fields  with  a  companion,  when  an  adder  glided 
across  their  path ;  Bunyan's  ready  switch  stun- 
ned it  in  a  moment;  but  with  the  daring  consis- 
tent with  his  whole  character,  he  forced  open  its 
mouth,  and  plucked  out  the  sting — a  specimen 
of  foolhardiness,  which,  as  he  himself  observes, 
might,  but  for  God's  mercy,  have  brought  him 
to  his  end.  Several  years  after  this,  when  he 
had  entered  the  Parliamentary  army,  he  was 
selected  to  go  to  the  siege  of  Leicester ;  but 
when  ready  to  start,  a  comrade  offered  to  take 
his  place,  which  he  was  allowed  to  do,  and 
while  standing  sentry  in  that  town,  the  said 
comrade  was  shot  through  the  head  and  died. 
These  manifestations  of  Divine  kindness  pro- 
duced, however,  at  the  time,  no  salutary  im- 
pression on  Bunyan's  mind. 

At  about  the  age  of  eighteen,  Bunyan  was 
married  to  £is  first  wife.  To  this  step  he  was 
advised  by  friends  who  thought  it  would  tend 
greatly  to  his  reformation;  nor  were  their 
hopes  disappointed.  Bunyan  and  his  wife 
were  both  poor,  so  that  he  says,  ••  this  woman 
and  I  came  together  as  poor  as  poor  might  be, 
not  having  so  much  household  stuff  as  dish  or 
spoon  betwixt  us."  But  she  had  been  differently 
and  better  educated  than  her  husband;  her 
father  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  godly 
man;  and  she  carried  to  her  new  home  two 
religious  books  which  her  father  had  left  her 
when  he  died.  These  books  Bunyan  read,  and 
was  pleased  with  them ;  but  the  conversation 


of  his  wife,  in  which  she  had  the  prudence  so 
tell  him  in  an  unassuming  and  wise  way  of  the 
consistency  of  her  father's  conduct,  produced 
a  strong  impression  on  his  mind  as  to  hia  sin- 
fulness, and  consequent  danger  of  eternal 
punishment.  He  mistook  superstition,  how- 
ever, at  that  time,  for  religion,  and  gave  his 
reverence  to  the  church-building,  the  priest, 
and  even  the  surplice.  Several  years  elapsed 
before  he  became  truly  devoted  to  God  and 
holiness.  This  change  was  chiefly  effected  by 
overhearing  the  pious  conversation  of  some 
poor  women  in  the  town  of  Bedford. 

There  was  at  that  time  living  at  Bedford  a 
remarkable  man  named  Gifford.  He  had  been 
a  staunch  royalist,  and  was  concerned  in  the 
rising  in  Kent  He  was  arrested;  and  with 
eleven  of  his  comrades,  was  sentenced  to  die. 
The  night  before  the  day  fixed  for  his  execu- 
tion, his  sister  came  to  visit  him.  8he  found 
the  guard  asleep,  and  with  her  assistance,  Gif- 
ford made  his  escape.  After  a  time,  he  re- 
moved as  a  stranger,  to  Bedford,  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  physio ;  but  was  still 
abandoned  to  habits  of  recklessness  and  vice. 
By  reading  a  pious  book,  his  conscience  be- 
came restless,  and  at  length  he  was  led  to  rest 
hie  hope  of  salvation  on  the  atoning  sacrifice 
of  Christ.  He  soon  after  began  to  preach; 
and  a  small  Baptist  church  was  formed,  of 
which  he  remained  pastor  till  his  death.  Into 
this  church,  Bunyan  was  baptised  in  1658; 
and  two  years  afterwards,  was  encouraged  by 
them  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Dr. 
Southey  says  that  none  but  the  Baptists  would 
have  suffered  an  illiterate  man  like  Bunyan  to 
preach ;  and  he  is  right,  for  all  other  denomi- 
nations of  Christians  at  that  period,  made  a  col- 
legiate education  an  indispensable  qualification 
for  the  pulpit.  At  first  he  did  not  venture  far- 
ther than  to  address  his  friends  in  their  private 
meetings ;  but  his  warm-hearted  friends,  even 
the  most  judicious  of  them,  urged  him  forward, 
somewhat  against  his  will,  to  more  public  ser- 
vices. Though  his  education  was  rude,  God 
had  given  him  from  the  first,  a  strong,  athletic 
mind,  and  a  glowing  heart, — that  downright 
logio  and  teeming  fancy,  whose  bold  strokes 
and  burning  images  heat  the  Saxon  temper  to 
the  welding  point,  and  make  the  popular  orator 
of  the  English  multitude.  As  Southey  has  re- 
marked, ((His  was  a  homespun  style,  not  a 
manufactured  one.  It  was  a  clear  stream  of 
current  English — the  vernacular  of  his  age; 
sometimes,  indeed,  in  its  rusticity  and  coarse- 
ness, but  always  in  its  plainness  and  strength." 
To  this  natural  style,  Bunyan  was  partly  in- 
debted for  his  popularity;  but  his  low  origin, 
and  rough,  wild  history,  still  more  forcibly  at- 
tracted attention.  If,  indeed,  he  had  exchanged 
a  leathern  apron  for  a  silken  one,  or  scrambled 
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from  the  hedge-side  to  the  high  places  of  the 
church,  they  might  have  suspected  his  motives, 
and  despised  his  character ;  but  no  man  could 
now  deny  the  truth  of  his  religion,  or  the  dis- 
interestedness which  influenced  his  conduct. 
All  Bedford  went  to  hear  him,  and  all  men  felt 
an  interest  in  his  ministry.  Not  a  few  were 
unspeakably  benefited;  while  In  some  other 


instances  persecution  became  rampant.  "  Some 
lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort1'  would  some- 
times amuse  themselves  by  following  home  the 
preacher,  stoning,  or  pelting  him  with  rotten 
eggs  or  apples  all  the  way.  As  an  old  and 
scarce  print  has  preserved  a  view  of  his  cot- 
tage, now  partly  removed,  we  copy  the  en- 
graving 


f 


EXACT  VIEW  or  bunyan's  house. 
From  *  rare  print 


Every  one  knows  that  at  the  time  of  which 
we  are  writing,  and  for  some  years  afterwards, 
persecution  raged  in  England,  and  a  deter- 
mination was  shown,  alike  by  church  and 
state,  to  put  down  all  worship  and  preaching 
which  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  esta- 
blished church.  But  before  we  proceed  to 
narrate  instances  in  connexion  with  Bunyan, 
illustrative  of  the  tyranny  of  that  age,  it  may 
be  well  to  describe  still  more  fully  the  cha- 
racter of  his  preaching,'  that  thus  we  may 
learn  what  it  was  whioh  excited  the  jealousy 
and  cruelty  of  the  clergy.  That  preaching 
was  not  incoherent  rant  Words  of  truth  and 
soberness  formed  the  staple  of  every  sermon, 
and  his  burning  language  and  startling  images 
were  only  the  electric  scintillations  along  the 
chain  of  his  scriptural  eloquence.  Though 
the  common  people  heard  him  gladly,  he  had 
occasional  hearers  of  a  higher  class.  Onoe  on 
a  week  day  he  was  expected  to  preaoh  in  a 
parish  church  near  Cambridge,  and  a  con- 
course of  people  had  already  collected  in  the 
churchyard.  A  gay  student  was  riding  past, 
when  he  noticed  the  crowd,  and  asked  what 
had  brought  them  together.     He  was  told  that 
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the  people  had  come  out  to  hear  one  Bunyan, 
a  tinker,  preach.  He  instantly  dismounted, 
and  gave  a  boy  twopence  (four  cents)  to  hold 
his  horse,  for  he  declared  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  hear  the  tinker  prate.  So  he  went 
into  the  church,  and  heard  the  tinker;  but  so 
deep  was  the  impression  which  that  sermon 
made  on  the  scholar,  that  he  embraced  every 
subsequent  opportunity  to  attend  Bunyan's 
ministry,  and  he  himself  became  an  eminent 
preacher  of  the  gospel  in  Cambridgeshire. 

When  Bunyan  preached  in  London,  it  is  said 
that  he  was  frequently  heard  by  the  eminent 
Dr.  Owen,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity; and  that  when  Charles  the  Second 
once  upbraided  him  for  hearing  "that  illite- 
rate tinker  prate,"  the  Doctor  replied,  "  Please 
your  majesty,  could  I  possess  that  tinker's 
abilities  for  preaching,  I  would  most  gladly 
relinquish  all  my  learning."  Dr.  Southey  says, 
that  in  London  "  his  reputation  was  so  great, 
that  if  a  day's  notice  were  given,  the  meeting- 
house at  Southwark,  at  which  he  generally 
preached,  would  not  contain  half  the  people." 
And  Bunyan's  warm  friend,  Charles  Doe,  says, 

I  have  seen,  by  my  computation,  about  twelve 
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hundred  persons  to  hear  him  at  a  morning 
lecture,  on  a  working  day  in  dark  winter- 
time. I  also  computed  about  three  thousand 
that  oame  to  hear  him  at  a  towns-end  meeting- 
house ;  so  that  half  were  fain  to  go  baok  again 
for  want  of  room ;  and  there  himself  was  fain, 
at  a  baok  door,  to  be  pulled  almost  over  the 
people  to  get  up  stairs  to  the  pulpit.'1 

Alas  for  England  that  such  a  man  should  be 
considered  a  criminal !  It  was  impossible  for 
him  to  conceal  his  light  under  a  bushel,  and  it 
seemed  equally  impossible  that  the  enemies  of 
truth  should  permit  such  a  light  to  remain 
unextinguished,  if  they  could  put  it  out.  On 
the  12th  of  November,  1660,  he  had  engaged 
to  preach  in  a  private  house  at  Samsell,  in 
Bedfordshire.  He  was  apprised  before  the 
meeting  of  the  fact  that  a  warrant  was  out  to 
seize  him ;  but  he  felt  that  he  owed  it  to  the 
gospel  not  to  run  away  at  such  a  time.  Three 
years  before  this  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
imprison  him  and  had  failed,  but  now,  only 
five  weeks  after  the  restoration  of  the  king,  it 
was  determined  to  make  an  example  which 
should,  if  possible,  strike  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  the  Dissenters.  Mr.  Francis  Wingate,  a 
well-known  Justice  of  the  peace,  issued  his 
warrant,  and  ordered  the  constable  to  keep  a 
strong  watch  about  the  house  where  the  meet- 
ing should  be  kept,  "  as  if  we 
that  were  to  meet  together  in 
that  place  did  intend  to  do 
some  fearful  business  to  the 
destruction  of  the  country; 
when,  alas !  the  constable 
when  he  came  in,  found  us 
only  with  our  Bibles  in  our 
hands,  ready  to  speak  and  * 
hear  the  word  of  God;  for 
we  were  just  ready  to  begin 
our  exercise.  Nay,  we  had 
begun  in  prayer  for  the  bless- 
ing of  God  upon  our  oppor- 
tunity." When  the  constable 
had  seized  him,  he  had  only 
time  to  say  to  the  people, 
"You  see  we  are  prevented 
of  our  opportunity  to  speak 
and  hear  the  word  of  God,  and 
are  likely  to  suffer  for  the 
same.  But  be  not  discouraged. 
It  is  a  mercy  to  suffer  for  so  good  a  cause.  We 
might  have  been  apprehended  as  thieves  or 
murderers,  or  for  other  wickedness ;  but  blessed 
be  God  it  is  not  so.  We  suffer  as  Christians  for 
well  doing ;  and  better  be  the  persecuted  than 
the  persecutors."  On  the  following  morning  he 
appeared  before  the  justice,  and  as  he  boldly 
refused  to  cease  from  preaching,  no  bail  could 
be  taken,  and  he  was  committed  to  Bedford 
jail  till  the  quarter  sessions.     The  jail  and 


the  bridge  on  whioh  it  stood  have  long  ago 
been  demolished,  but  we  rejoice  that  we  can 
copy  a  drawing  which  will  long  perpetuate 
their  recollection. 

The  men  who,  like  Banyan,  were  plaoed  in 
prison  for  what  was  deemed  the  high  crime  of 
preaching,  were  a  noble  race,  including  not  a 
few  distinguished  for  talents  and  learning. 
Ivimey,  one  of  Bunyan's  biographers,  tells  us 
that  belonging  to  the  church  at  Bedford  were 
no  less  than  seven  preachers.  One  of  these, 
named  Nehemiah  Coxe,  was  a  grandson  of  a 
bishop ;  and  though  only  a  shoemaker  was  an 
eminent  scholar.  He  was  tried  at  Bedford 
Assizes  for  preaching,  and  pleaded  first  in 
Greek  and  then  in  Hebrew.  The  judge  was 
astounded,  and  called  for  the  indictment  In 
that  Coxe  was  styled  a  cordwainer.  The  judge 
told  him  that  none  of  the  lawyers  could  answer 
him.  Coxe,  however,  claimed  his  right  to 
plead  in  whatever  language  he  pleased ;  this 
was  conceded,  and  he  was  released.  It  is  said 
that  the  judge  enjoyed  the  discomfiture  of  the 
lawyers,  and  said  to  them,  as  Coxe  left  the 
court,  "Well,  gentlemen,  this  cordwainer  has 
wound  you  all  up." 

Perhaps  we  ought  before  this  to  have  intro- 
duced our  readers  to  Bunyan's  domestic  circle. 
His  first  wife,  in  the  midst  of  trials  and  poverty, 


BBDFORD   JAIL   AND   BRIDGE. 

had  been  removed  to  a  better  world,  leaving 
behind  her  four  children,  one  of  whom  vrns 
blind.  Another,  named  Elizabeth,  soon  after, 
in  the  year  1658,  took  her  place,  and  proved 
a  wife  worthy  of  her  husband,  and  a  mother 
such  as  his  children  needed.  She  was  every 
way  a  noble  woman,  who  was  loved  by  her 
husband's  friends,  and  respected  even  by  his 
enemies.  When  Bunyan  was  unjustly  con- 
fined in  prison,  and  she  was  advised  by  wise 
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men  of  the  illegality  of  this  fact,  and  knew 
for  herself  that  what  was  called  his  trial  was 
a  scene  of  injustice,  she  determined  to  do  all 
that  a  woman  could  do  to  obtain  his  release. 
»She  was  indeed  a  heroine  of  no  ordinary  stamp, 
in  so  trying  a  situation.  She  went  to  London 
vith  a  petition  for  the  release  of  her  husband, 
which  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  in  Tain.  Time  after  time  she  appeared  in 
person  before  the  judges,  and  although  a  deli- 
cate young  woman  of  retiring  habits,  pleaded 
the  cause  of  her  husband  and  his  children  in 
language  worthy  of  counsel  of  the  most  emi- 
nent talent;  but  all  her  entreaties  were  fruit- 
less, although  Chief  Justice  Hale  was  evidently 
affected  by  her  powerful  appeal,  and  felt  much 


BUNTAN  BBFOBB  THB  JUD0B8, 

for  her.  Dr.  Cheever  has  admirably  said, 
**  This  courageous,  this  fine,  high-minded  Eng- 
lish woman,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  and 
Banyan,  have  long  since  met  in  heaven ;  but 
how  little  oould  they  recognise  each  other's 
character  on  earth !  How  little  could  the  dis- 
tressed, insulted  wife  have  imagined  that  be- 
neath the  judge's  ermine  there  was  beating 
the  heart  of  a  child  of  God,  a  man  of  humility, 
integrity  and  prayer!  How  little  could  the 
great,  the  learned,  the  illustrious,  and  truly 


pious  judge  have  dreamed  that  the  man,  the 
obscure  tinker,  whom  he  was  suffering  to  lan- 
guish in  prison  for  want  of  a  writ  of  error, 
would  one  day  be  the  subject  of  greater  admi- 
ration and  praise  than  all  the  judges  in  the 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain!  How  little  could 
he  dream,  that  from  that  narrow  cell  where 
the  prisoner  was  left  incarcerated,  and  cut  off 
apparently  from  all  usefulness,  a  glory  would 
shine  out,  illustrating  the  government  and 
grace  of  God,  and  doing  more  good  to  man 
than  all  the  prelates  and  judges  of  the  king- 
dom put  together  had  accomplished." 

Shall  we  look  at  our  hero  in  his  jail  ?    There 
we  see  him,  as  one  of  some  eight  thousand, 
who  it  is  said  were  confined  for  their  noncon- 
formity to   tyrannical  eccle- 
siastical law,  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second.     His 
indictment  runs,  that  he  "de- 
vilishly and  perniciously  ab- 
stained from  coming  to  church 
to  hear  divine  service,  and  is 
a  common  upholder  of  several 
unlawful  meetings  and  con- 
venticles,   to   the  great  dis- 
turbance  and   distraction  of 
the  good  subjects  of  this  king- 
dom."   And   can    he  by  no 
means  be  released  ?    This  was 
a  subject  more  than  once  dis- 
cussed between  him  and  his 
enemies,    the    justices    and 
judges ;  and  truly  amusing  is 
it  to  read    the    remarks  of 
these  learned  men,  and  to  see 
how  easily  the  tinker  disposes 
of  all  they  can  say.      After 
Bunyan    had    confessed    to 
Judge  Keeling,  that  he  with 
his  friends  "  *  had  many  meet- 
ings together,  both  to  pray  to 
God,  and  to  exhort  one  •ano- 
ther,'   (Then,'  said  Keeling, 
'hear  your  judgment.    You 
must  be  had  back  again  to 
prison,  and  there  lie  for  three 
months    following;     and    at 
three  months  end,  if  you  do 
not  submit  to  go  to  church,  to 
hear  divine  service,  and  leave  your  preaching, 
you  must  be  banished  the  realm ;  and  if,  after 
such  a  day  as  shall  be  appointed  you  to  be  gone, 
you  shall  be  found  in  this  realm,  &c,  or  bo 
found  to  come  over  again,  without   special 
license  from  the  king,  &c,  you  must  stretch 
by  the  neck  for  it,  I  tell  you  plainly;'  and  so 
he  bid  my  jailer  have  me  away."    But  what 
said  Bunyan  as  he  was  returning  to  the  prison, 
where  he  must  remain  for  more  than  twelve 
years ?     "I  told  him  as  to  this  matter,  I  was 
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at  a  point  with  him;  for  if  I  were  oat  of  prison 
to-day,  I  would  preach  the  gospel  again  to- 
morrow, by  the  help  of  God."  Noble  con- 
fessor !  Here  was  conduct  worthy  of  Paul  or 
of  Luther! 

We  are  ready,  as  Americans,  to  ask  why, 
under  these  circumstances,  he  did  not  join  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  remove  to  New  England? 
Gentle  reader,  stay,  and  recognise  the  hand  of 
God : — John  Bunt/ an  had  to  writs  the  Pilgrim* 9 
Progreee  in  Bedford  Jail!  Who  can  tell  the 
usefulness  of  this  book,  the  propriety  of  the 
publication  of  which  was  once  doubted,  but 
which  has  since  been  translated  into  more 
languages  than  any  other  volume,  the  Bible 
excepted. 

u  Bun  fan,  0  thy  precious  dreaming, 
IIow  it  charms  the  listening  earl 

Tonng  and  old,  with  faces  beaming, 
Group  the  Pilgrim's  tale  to  hear; 

Learning  from  the  lessons  given 

All  the  wondrous  way  to  heaven." 

Here  then  we  see  the  object  of  our  esteem 
immured  for  twelve  long  weary  years  in  a 
prison.  But  even  here  he  has  enjoyment.  His 
family  were  permitted  to  visit  him,  and  his 
most  beloved  blind  daughter  often  cheered  his 
solitude  and  her  own.  As  Dr.  Hamilton  says, 
"  He  had  his  Bible  and  hie  '  Book  of  Martyrs.' 
He  had  his  imagination  and  his  pen; — above 
all,  he  had  a  good  conscience.  He  felt  it  a 
blessed  exchange  to  quit  the  'iron  cage*  of 
despair  for  a  *  den'  oft  visited  by  a  celestial 
comforter;  which,  however  cheerless,  did  not 
lack  a  door  to  heaven."  What  books  he  wrote 
in  prison  cannot  be  certainly  known,  excepting 
his  ••  Grace  Abounding1'  and  his  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress." 

There  were  other  alleviations  in  his  cap- 
tivity. God  had  blessed  him  with  a  cheerful 
temper,  and  a  love  of  wit.  Here  is  an  instance. 
One  day  a  friendly  Quaker  visited  him  in  jail, 
thus*  introducing  himself,  "  Friend  Bunyan, 
the  Lord  hath  sent  me  with  a  message  to  thee, 
and  I  have  been  searching  for  thee  every- 
where." "Nay,  friend,"  said  Bunyan,  "if 
thy  message  to  me  had  been  from  the  Lord, 
he  would  have  told  thee  where  to  find  me;  for 
I  have  been  long  here."  We  have  somewhere 
met  with  another  specimen  of  his  wit.  He 
was  greatly  opposed  to  the  observance  of  the 
fasts  and  festivals  appointed  by  the  Church  of 
Rome.  A  friendly  neighbour  thought  some- 
what to  entrap  him  on  this  subject,  and  at 
Christmas  time  sent  him  a  mince  pie,  which 
John  ate  with  a  hearty  relish.  His  friend 
expressed  his  surprise  that  he  should  sanction 
the  day  by  eating  Christmas  pie ;  "  Oh,"  said 
John,  "that  matter  is  soon  explained;  I  have 
long  ago  learned  to  distinguish  between  Christ- 
mas and  pie." 


But  that  which  gave  to  Bunyan  the  greatest 
enjoyment  during  his  long  imprisonment,  was 
the  humanity  and  kindness  of  his  jailer,  with 
whom,  like  Joseph  of  old,  he  found  favour. 
This  worthy  man  even  allowed  him  frequently 
to  leave  the  prison  to  visit  his  family,  and  to 
preach,  which  he  often  did  at  midnight;  and 
for  more  than  three  years  he  regularly  attended 
the  week  evening  church  meetings  of  his  bre- 
thren. On  one  occasion,  some  of  the  bishops, 
who  had  heard  a  rumour  of  the  unusual  liberty 
conceded  to  him,  sent  a  messenger  from  London 
to  Bedford,  a  distance  of  fifty-six  miles,  to 
ascertain  the  truth.  The  officer  was  instructed 
to  call  at  the  prison  during  the  night.  It  was 
a  night  when  Bunyan  had  received  permission 
to  stay  at  home  with  his  family ;  but  so  uneasy 
did  he  feel,  that  he  told  his  wife  that  he  must 
go  back  to  his  old  quarters.  So  late  was  it 
that  the  jailer  blamed  him  for  coming  at  such 
an  untimely  hour ;  but  a  little  afterwards  the 
messenger  arrived.  "Are  all  the  prisoners 
safe?"  "Yes."  "Is  John  Bunyan  safe?" 
"Yes."  "Let  me  see  him."  Bunyan  was 
called,  and  the  messenger  went  his  way.  When 
he  was  gone,  the  jailer  said  to  his  prisoner, 
"  Well,  you  may  go  out  again  just  when  you 
think  proper,  for  you  know  when  to  return 
better  than  I  can  tell  you." 

While  yet  in  prison  the  church  at  Bedford 
elected  him  as  their  pastor.  The  following 
entry  appears  on  their  records,  "  On  the  24th 
of  August,  1671,  the  church  were  directed  to 
seek  to  God  about  the  choice  of  Brother  Bunyan 
to  the  office  of  elder  or  co-pastor;  to  which 
office  he  was  called  on  the  24th  of  the  tenth 
month,  in  the  same  year,  when  he  received  of 
the  elders  the  right  hand  of  fellowship." 

Not  long  after  this,  while  yet  in  prison,  as 
the  result  of  the  wily  king's  "Act  of  Indul- 
gence," Bunyan  received  license  to  preach. 
He  seems  not  to  have  belonged  to  the  large 
number  of  those  who  saw  the  design  of  that 
"  Act,"  and  refused  its  benefits ;  but  probably 
felt  it  his  duty  to  preach  whenever  and  wher- 
ever he  could.  Not  long  since  some  curious 
manuscripts  were  discovered  in  the  record 
room  at  Leicester,  many  miles  from  Bedford, 
which  are  now  carefully  preserved  by  the 
Town  Council ;  and  among  the  rest  is  a  small 
scrap  of  paper  whereon  the  following  sentences 
are  written: — "John  Bunyon's  License  bears 
date  the  ninth  day  of  May,  1672,  to  teach  as 
a  congregational  parson,  being  of  that  per- 
suasion, in  the  house  of  Josias  Roughead,  In 
the  town  of  Bedford,  or  in  any  other  place, 
room,  or  house  licensed  by  his  Majestic — 
Memorand.  The  said  Bunyon  showed  his 
license  to  Mr.  Mayor,  Mr.  Overinge,  Mr. 
Freeman,  and  Mr.  Browne,  being  then  present, 
the  6th  day  of  October,  1672,  being  Sunday." 
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In  September  of  that  year  Banyan,  with 
many  others,  was  released  from  prison.  It 
was  long  supposed  that  Bishop  Barlow  was 
the  agent  by  whom  his  freedom  was  obtained, 
but  the  whole  affair  was  involved  in  mystery, 
till  within  a  very  few  years  past,  when  all  the 
documents  relating  to  it  have  come  to  light; 
and  we  learn  that  it  was  effected  by  the  influ- 
ence of  George  Whitehead,  a  leading  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  included  his 
name  in  a  list  of  Quakers  and  others,  to  the 
number  of  four  hundred  and  ninety,  whose 
release  he  obtained  from  Charles.  The  ori- 
ginal patent  of  release,  with  the  great  seal 
attached  to  it,  is  carefully  preserved  by  the 
Society  of  Friends,  in  their  archives  at  Devon- 
shire House,  London. 

But  we  must  draw  to  a  close.  For  sixteen 
years  after  his  release,  did  Bunyan  pursue  his 
ministerial  labours  in  Bedfordshire,  Cambridge- 
shire, Huntingdonshire,  and  the  neighbouring 
counties,  where  many  prosperous  congrega- 
tions still  exist,  who  claim  him  as  their  founder. 
Whitefield  used  to  call  him  a  bishop,  and  as- 
suredly, no  man  who  has  ever  borne  that  title, 


laboured  with  more  zeal  or  success.  In  1688, 
the  year  of  the  glorious  Revolution,  he  died. 
The  last  act  he  performed  was  characteristic 
of  the  man.  A  young  gentleman,  who  lived  in 
his  neighbourhood,  had  fallen  under  his  father's 
displeasure,  and  was  much  grieved  at  his  fa- 
ther's estrangement,  as  well  as  at  the  prospect 
of  being  disinherited.  He  implored  Bunyan's 
friendly  interposition  to  propitiate  his  father, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  his  return  to  parental 
favour  and  affection.  The  kind-hearted  man 
undertook  the  task,  and  having  successfully 
achieved  it,  was  returning  from  Reading  to 
London,  some  fifty  miles,  when  he  was  tho- 
roughly drenched  with  excessive  rains.  He 
arrived,  cold  and  wet,  at  the  house  of  his  friend, 
Mr.  Strudwick,  a  grocer  on  8now  Hill,  in  the 
city  of  London.  Here  he  was  seised  with  vio- 
lent fever,  and  after  ten  days'  sickness,  his 
pilgrimage  ended,  "  and  he  went  in  by  the  gate 
into  the  city,"  August  81,  1888,  in  the  sixty- 
first  year  of  his  age.  His  precious  remains 
repose  in  the  vast  burying-ground  of  Bunhill 
Fields,  with  those  of  many  thousands  of  "  the 
excellent  of  the  earth." 


BUNTAN'S   TOMB,    IN   BUNHILL   FIELDS,    LONDON. 
Drawn  on  the  spot  in  1837. 


We  will  not,  fascinating  as  the  subject  is  to 
ourselves,  weary  the  attention  of  the  reader  by 
an  analysis  of  the  mental  character  of  this 
extraordinary  man.  This  has  been  often  done, 
and  done  well.  We  will,  therefore,  only  utter 
a  few  words  more  on  what  he  has  accomplished. 
Dr.  Hamilton,  the  most  recent  writer  on  the 
subject,  in  his  beautiful  little  sketch,  says, 
" None  has  painted  the  beauty  of  holiness  in 
tints  more  lovely,  nor  spoken  in  tones  more 
thrilling  to  the  heart  of  universal  humanity. 
At  first  the  favourite  of  the  vulgar,  he  is  now 
the  wonder  of  the  learned ;  ami  from  the  ob- 


scurity, not  inglorious,  of  smoky  cupboards 
and  cottage  chimneys,  he  has  been  exalted  up 
to  the  highest  places  of  classical  renown,  and 
duly  canonized  by  the  pontiffs  of  taste  and 
literature.  The  man  whom  Cowper  praised 
anonymously, 

'  Lest  so  despised  a  name  should  move  a  sneer,' 

has  at  last  extorted  emulous  plaudits  from  a 
larger  host  of  writers  than  ever  conspired  to 
praise  a  man  of  genius,  who  was  also  a  man 
of  God.     In  the  same  sentence,  Bunyan  has  a 
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word  for  the  man  of  sense,  and  another  for  the 
man  of  fancy,  and  a  third  for  the  man  of  feel- 
ing; and  by  thus  blending  the  intellectual,  the 
imaginative,  and  the  affectionate,  he  speaks 
home  to  the  whole  of  men,  and  has  made  his 
works  a  lesson-book  for  all  mankind." 

Thou  wast  a  tinker;  but  the  hallowed  fire 
Of  God  baptised  thy  spirit,  and  theneelbrth 
Thou  wast  a  flaming  prophet    Heaven  and  earth 


Bang  with  the  symphonies  of  thy  sweet  lyre. 

Whiles  the  vibrations  of  the  ecstatic  wire, 

'Neath  thy  disooursive  touch,  embodied  forth 

Forms  of  no  vain  or  transitory  worth ; 

Whose  troth,  when  all  sublunar  things  expire, 

Gorged  in  infinitude's  profound  abyss, 

Shall  be  the  song  of  angels.    Every  gleam 

Of  that  pure  flood  that  sparkles  through  thy  dream, 

Is  light  from  heaven  shot  from  the  bowers  of  bliss, 

Thou  an  apostle  by  the  holy  beam 

That  fired  thy  soul  to  speak  God's  mysteries. 


TO  THE  UNFORGOTTEN. 


BT   T.    HIMP8TBAD. 


Fbom  out  the  deep  unbounded  gloom 

Of  fiery  rook  and  rolling  sand, 
Where  darkly  sweeps  the  dread  simoom 

O'er  many  a  league  of  leafless  land, 
Light  of  my  heart  I  my  spirit  flies 

Far  backward  to  that  blissful  hour, 
When  thou  wast,  to  my  youthful  eyes, 

The  beauteous  star,  the  peerless  flower. 

To-morrow's  sun  shall  see  my  feet 

Far  o'er  the  dreary  desert  borne; 
Where  tenfold  fervours  wildly  beat, 

Theee  eyes  shall  hail  another  morn; 
Perchance  my  doom  may  be  a  grave 

Within  the  red  sand's  heaving  sea, 
Tet  far  o'er  mountain,  waste,  and  wave, 

My  spirit  roams  to  thee,  to  thee. 

0  loving  eyes  I  0  happy  hours! 

When  mind  and  heart  and  life  were  young, 
Sre  sorrow  dimmed  hope's  rosy  bowers, 

When  joy  to  greet  our  coming  sprung! 
My  lost!  though  time  and  distance  part, 

Though  oceans  roll  and  roar  between, 
8011  in  life's  dreary  sea  thou  art 

An  isle  to  love  and  memory  green. 

0  many  a  summer's  bloom  has  flown, 

And  many  a  bright  sweet  thought  has  died ; 
And  many  a  lovely  flower  has  blown, 

And  drooped  unheeded  by  our  side, 
Since  we,  lured  by  the  wild  bird's  lay, 

Last  roved  the  hillside's  bloomy  sod 
And  in  each  sound  and  blossom  gay, 

Adored  the  handiwork  of  God. 

Oh,  this  was  in  the  gladsome  days 
When  on  the  youthful  brow  and  cheek, 

The  heart  a  purer  life  portrays 
Than  after  years  may  feel  or  speak; 

1  was  a  child  and  thou  a  child, 

With  many  a  bold  and  reckless  dream, 
With  hearts  as  free  and  thoughts  as  wild 
As  fawn  that  drinks  the  mountain  stream. 

Long  withering  years  in  rapid  pace 

Their  burden  on  the  heart  have  flung, 
Since  last  I  looked  upon  thy  face, 

And  heard  the  accents  of  thy  tongue; 
It  was  beside  the  cottage  wall, 

Beneath  the  wiUow,  in  the  dell, 
One  Sabbath  morn  thy  lips  let  fail 

The  mournful  low  "farewell,  farewell f* 


Haply  my  image  from  thy  heart 

Has  faded  with  the  flight  of  years, 
And  thought  of  me  no  more  hath  part 

In  all  thy  joys  and  hopes  and  fears; 
And  thou  wilt  start  to  think  that  one, 

Whose  name  to  thee  was  as  the  dead, 
Should  rise  to  wake  a  buried  tone 

Of  moments  that  the  grave  hath  wed. 

Dark  years  a  score,  I  ne'er  have  known 

The  music  of  thy  gentle  name; 
Tet  in  my  breast  to  thee  alone 

Has  burned  a  deathless  altar-flame, 
Which  not  adversity's  strong  hour, 

Nor  all  the  woes  that  have  been  mine, 
Nor  penury,  nor  bonds,  had  power 

To  banish  from  Its  holy  shrine. 

I  know  not  but  thy  cherished  form 

To  yon  high  worlds  has  psssed  to  dwell, 
Beyond  the  circle  of  th«  storm, 

To  lips  that  never  breathe  farewell ; 
Or,  one  with  tones  to  thee  divine 

Has  gained  thy  willing  heart  and  hand, 
And  other  joys  and  cares  are  thine, 

And  dearer,  in  an  unknown  land. 

But  if  beyond  the  foaming  main 

This  frail  memorial  meet  thy  gase, 
Thou  wilt  not  deem  as  wholly  vain 

The  tones  that  speak  of  other  days, 
If  thou  shalt  know  that  from  the  sands, 

And  from  the  desert's  heart  they  come, 
While  prayer  and  hymn  of  pilgrim  bands 

Steal  faint  along  the  evening  gloom. 

The  little  offering  I  gave, 

And  hoped  through  coming  years  might  be 
A  voice  from  o'er  the  distant  wave 

To  whisper  of  the  past  and  me, 
Shall  paint  before  thy  dreamy  eye, 

The  stripling  boy  of  parted  days, 
But  not  as  now  the  Asian  sky 

Bends  o'er  him  with  Its  cloudless  blase. 

Again  the  mellow  bugle  thrills 

To  call  me  to  the  march  away; 
And  wide  along  the  eastern  hills 

The  morning's  golden  wavelets  play; 
Deep  In  the  desert's  silent  gloom 

To-night  my  weary  couch  must  be, 
But  thought  unchained  afar  win  roam, 

And  dwell  a  transient  guest  with  thee. 
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OR   HUMPHREY  JAOKMAN'8   LAST  TRIP. 


BT  THE  REV.  J.  ABBOTT,  AUTHOR  OF  "  PHILIP  MU8QRAV1,      ETC. 


In  the  month  of  January,  eighteen  hundred 
and ,  (no  matter  about  the  exaet  year,)  to- 
wards the  close  of  a  splendid  Canadian  win- 
ter's day,  two  men,  dressed  in  the  unpretending 
6toffe-du-pays,  were  returning  homewards  from 
their  daily  labour.  They  had  .been  cutting  and 
hewing  timber  for  a  dwelling-house,  which  was 
to  be  erected  in  the  following  spring  on  an  ex- 
tensive clearing  that  had  recently  been  made 
upon  a  new  farm. 

From  the  general  appearance  of  the  more 
prominent  figure  of  these  two  men,  he  might 
have  seen  some  fifty  years  or  more.  His  sta- 
ture, though  somewhat  lessened  by  a  slight 
stoop,  was  abore  the  ordinary  scale.  He  stood, 
when  straightened  up,  full  six  feet  two  in  his 
stocking  feet  His  broad  shoulders — his  long 
and  brawny  arms — his  muscular  neck,  revealed 
by  the  loose  collar  of  his  red  flannel  shirt,  gave 
promise  of  more  than  common  strength ;  while 
the  bold  outline  of  his  high  and  noble  forehead, 
and  the  decisive  cast  of  his  countenance,  to- 
gether with  a  quiok,  unquailing,  and  penetrating 
eye,  were  unmistakeable  tokens  of  an  active  and 
powerful  mind,  well  suited  for  the  all  but 
Herculean  frame  under  its  influence  and  com- 
mand. 

The  other,  in  whom  might  be  traced  some 
slight  resemblance  to  his  companion,  was  a 
young  man  of  three  or  four  and  twenty  years 
of  age,  with  nothing,  either  in  his  figure  or 
bearing,  worth  notice,  save  and  except  a  pleas- 
ing and  rather  interesting  expression  in  his 
features,  increased  if  not  created  by  a  shade 
of  melancholy  which  seemed  to  have  settled 
upon  them,  the  cause  of  which  will  be  developed 
in  the  course  of  my  tale. 

"  So,  Frank,"  said  the  elder  of  the  two,  whom 
I  shall  call  Humphrey  Jaokman ;  "when  this 
cage  is  made,"  (the  new  house,)  "you'll  have 
some  pretty  bird  ready  to  put  into  it,  I  suppose, 
eh?" 

44  0  yes !"  was  the  ready  but  by  no  means  un- 
embarrassed reply,  "little  Nelly  is  te  keep 
house  for  me— it's  all  settled."  Little  Nelly 
was  his  youngest  and  favourite  sister. 

"  Stuff— nonsense !"  exclaimed  his  compa- 
nion. "  What's  to  become  of  Fanny  Reynolds  ? 
Ton  maybe  thought  that  I  didn't  know  all 
about  it?" 

"  No  more  you  do,  uncle,"  returned  his  com- 


panion; and  then  went  on  to  explain  how  thai 
the  old  man  wouldn't  give  his  oonsent  until  he 
had  got  his  house  furnished,  and  paid  off  the 
two  instalments  still  due  upon  his  farm :  "al- 
though Fanny  thinks,"  he  added,  "  that  her 
father  would  pay  one  of  them  himself  if  I 
would  make  out  the  other,  and  she  and  her  mo- 
ther would  manage  about  the  principal  part  of 
the  furniture;  indeed  she's  got  bedding  and 
table  linen,  and  I  don't  know  what  besides  of 
her  own  already,  enough  to  furnish  two  houses 
such  as  we  want." 

. "  So  then,  Frank,  this  is  the  trouble  that  has 
been  making  you  look  so  down  this  while  back  ? 
but  why  not  tell  me  before  ?  eh,  lad !" 

"Well,  uncle,  they  say  old  folks  don't  feel 
for  us  young  people  in  a  scrape  of  this  kind, 
and  so  we  thought  it  best  to  keep  it  to  ourselves 
and  try  and  work  it  out  in  time.  It  would  take 
a  couple  of  years,  perhaps,  and  Fanny  has  oon-~ 
sented  to  wait ;  but  the  old  man  wants  her  to 
wed  that  fellow  Ned  Warcap,  and  besides— 
in  short,  I  don't  know  what  to  do." 

"  0,  we'll  manage  it,  never  fear,  boy.  And 
as  you  cannot  get  the  girl  without  the  cash, 
why  I  must  just  make  one  more  trip,  that's  all, 
although  I  did  think  never  to  make  another. 
Smuggling!"  the  old  man  continued,  as  if 
thinking  aloud,  "  I  don't  like  it — it's  not  right, 
and  yet  there's  no  very  great  harm  in  it  after 
all,  and  everybody  practises  it  when  an  oppor- 
tunity offers;  so  I'll  try  it  onoe  more." 

"Then  let  me  go  with  you,"  said  Frank, 
eagerly,  "ami  if  you  have  luck,  uncle,  you'll 
make  two  people  happy." 

"  Say  three,  boy,  say  three ;  and  as  it's  the 
last  trip  I'll  ever  make,  you  shall  go  with  me, 
and  with  such  ice  as  we  now  have,  there's  no 
time  to  be  lost.  So  start  for  0—  to-morrow 
morning — hire  a  man  to  take  you  across;  get 
your  eye  on  a  couple  of  teams,  and  wait  at 
Hiram  Brown's  till  I  come  over  to  you." 

With  many  expressions  of  the  deepest  grati- 
tude, Frank  Harris  parted  from  his  uncle  that 
night ;  and  the  old  man  turned  into  his  warm  bed 
muttering  sundry  ejaculations,  anything  but 
complimentary  to  those  setting  themselves 
against  his  nephew's  "love-scrape,"  as  he  call- 
ed it — intermingled  with  an  occasional  groan 
at  the  length  of  time  the  "  old  woman"  took  to 
arrange  her  domestic  affairs,  *  preparatory  to 
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resigning  herself  to  the  arms  of  Morpheas  and 
the  hardy  old  smuggler  Humphrey  Jaekman. 

While  leaving  the  worthy  couple  to  their  re- 
pose, we  will  take  a  passing  glanee  at  the  dif- 
ferent localities,  few  though  they  be,  with  which 
my  tale  is  concerned.  This  is  the  more  neces- 
sary, as  without  some  such  explanatory  obser- 
vations, the  old  smuggler's  movements  could 
not  well  be  understood. 

Humphrey  Jackman's  farm,  or  rather  his 
nephew's,  which  was  close  by  it,  on  which  they 
had  been  at  work,  as  already  stated,  was  situ- 
ate on  the  Canada  side  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
some  twenty  miles  away  from  it  in  the  "  back 
woods."  The  road  leading  to  it  branched  off 
at  a  right  angle  from  the  front  or  river  road 
about  six  miles  above  the  then  flourishing  town 
of  P  This  road,  after  running  about  ten 

miles  back,  was  crossed  by  another,  and  a  ta- 
vern had  been  set  up  there  called  the  "  Four 
Comers,"  a  name  which  was  oommonly  abbre- 
viated into  "  the  Corners." 

Opposite  the  small  town  of  P ,  on  the 

Canada  side  of  the  river,  was  the  much  larger 

town  of  0 ,  on  the  United  States'  side. 

The  locale  of  my  story  being  in  that  section  of 
the  country  where  the  great  St  Lawrence  forms 
the  line  of  separation  between  the  contiguous 
territories  of  the  British  and  American  govern- 
ments— a  space,  as  the  intelligent  reader  will 
be  aware,  not  much  exceeding  a  hundred  miles 
in  length.* 

Between  these  two  towns— in  oonsequence  of 
the  facilities  of  communication  with  each  other, 
afforded  in  summer  by  the  stillness  of  the  water, 
and  by  the  ice  in  winter, — a  considerable  con- 
traband trade  has  always  been  and  is  still  car- 
ried on,  with  great  fluctuations,  oertainly  owing 
to  the  changes  in  the  tariff  of  duties  established 
by  the  respective  governments,  and  the  smug- 
glers are  found  accordingly  to  belong  to  each 
of  these  towns  by  turns. 

At  the  period  to  which  my  tale  refers,  there 
was  a  heavy  duty  on  the  importation  of  tea 
into  Canada,  which  doubled  the  price  at  which 
it  could  be  procured  in  the  States,  henoe  the 
temptation  on  the  part  of  the  Canadians  to 
smuggle  it  across  the  lines. 

The  town  of  0  ,  in  the  United  States, 
was  consequently  the  place  to  which  Hum- 
phrey Jaekman  had  determined  to  make  his 
last  smuggling  trip,  and  had  accordingly  di- 
rected his  nephew  to  proceed  thither,  as  has 


*  I  mention  this  thns  particularly,  from  the  oonYletfon 
that  an  impression  generally  preraiU,  at  least  among  peo- 
ple at  a  distance  from  the  frontier  of  the  two  ooaotries, 
that  the  rirer  St  Lawrence  is  the  general  line  of  demar- 
cation between  them,  whereas  it  does  not  form  e?en  a 
tenth  part  of  it  Eren  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  if 
under  such  a  term  the  Lakes  can  be  comprehended,  do 
net  eonstitate  mors  than  half  the  line  in  question. 


been  already  stated,  in  order  to  aid  him  in 
bringing  it  to  a  successful  issue.  The  result 
of  his  adventurous  undertaking  must  be  left 
for  the  sequel  to  develops. 

Two  days  after  the  conversation  already  re- 
corded, between  the  uncle  and  nephew,  con- 
cerning the  "love-scrape"  of  the  latter,  the 
burly  and  stalwart  smuggler,  Humphrey  Jack- 
man,  might  have  been  seen  at  a  store  in  the 

town  6t  0 ,  busily  engaged  in  carrying  out 

bags,  the  eontents  of  which  would  be  easily 
guessed  at  by  the  initiated,  but  which  every- 
body else  would  suppose  to  be  filled  with  grain. 
His  nephew  Frank,  as  he  called  him,  was 
there  too,  aiding  and  assisting  in  loading  with 
these  bags,  two  double  sleighs  at  the  door,  to 
each  of  which  a  "span"  of  iejyjr  horses  were 
harnessed. 

A  light  load  of  ten  hundred  each,— design- 
edly light,  for  a  span  of  horses,  in  case  they 
might  have  to  run  for  it,  was  soon  completed ; 
bonds  or  notes,  with  satisfactory  endorsers, 
were  signed,  to  secure  the  payment  for  the 
same,  and  all  was  ready  for  a  start 

"Now,  Frank,"  said  the  old  man,  "take 
your  teams  to  Hiram  Brown's  shed,  and  give 
them  a  good  feed,  and  start  off  exactly  two 
hours  from  this, — now  mind  the  time,"  he  ad- 
ded, emphatically,  "everything  depends  on 
this.  I  have  given  the  rascally  officer  a  hint 
of  what  I  am  up  to,  and  I  therefore  expect  to 
have  a  tussle  with  him ;  but  he  won't  trouble 
you,  so  good  bye,  and  see  to  your  teams,  and 
Fanny  will  be  yours  yet,  my  boy,  or  my  name's 
not  Humphrey  Jaekman." 

So  saying  he  walked  off,  and  in  another 
hour  was  trotting  quietly  along  the  icy  road 
across  the  river,  in  the  clear  moonlight,  his 
sleigh,  apparently  loaded  heavily  with  bags, 
was  drawn  by  a  span  of  powerful-looking  grays, 
and  he  was  whistling  unoonsoiously  as  he  jog- 
ged along,  as  if  nothing  of  any  material  oon- 
sequence depended  upon  his  exertions  and 
ingenuity. 

We  must  now  take  the  reader  back  to  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  to  see  what  was  going 

on,  at  the  town  of  P ,  where  Humphrey 

Jackman's  trip  and  the  object  of  it  had  evi- 
dently got  wind,  and  accordingly  preparations 
had  been  made  with  the  utmost  care  and  pre- 
caution, for  the  reception  on  his  return  of  the 
greatest  smuggler  the  St  Lawrenoe  had  ever 
borne  on  its  bosom. 

Close  under  the  shade  of  the  wharf,  a  littlo 
higher  up  than  where  the  road  crossed  the 
river,  was  a  light  "cutter"  with  two  persons 
in  it — the  excise  officer  himself  and  a  sturdy- 
looking  Irishman  of  great  muscular  power, 
who  had  apparently  been  selected  for  his 
strength  alone.  This  man  formed  a  striking 
oontrast  to  the  crafty-looking  little  man  beside 
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Urn.  But  differing  as  they  did  in  those  physi- 
cal qualifications,  essentially  necessary  in  such 
an  encounter  as  they  anticipated,  two  more  fit 
and  formidable  antagonists  for  Uncle  Hum- 
phrey, as  the  smuggler  was  familiarly  desig- 
nated, could  hardly  hare  been  found  in  the 
whole  of  that  neighbourhood. 

There  was  the  head  to  plan,  and  well  in- 
structed it  was  in  all  the  tricks  and  doubles 
practised  by  the  contraband  traders ;  and  there 
was  a  hand,  and  a  powerful  one  it  was,  to 
execute. 

Two  double  sleighs  were  stationed,  one  on 
the  ioe  below  the  cross-road,  and  the  other  on 
the  shore,  in  the  street  leading  up  from  the 
wharf  into  the  town.  Bach  sleigh  had  in  it 
two  men  and  a  drirer.  The  whole  party,  wrap- 
ped in  shawls  and  furs,  still  and  silent  as  the 
grave,  were  patiently  awaiting  the  return  of 
the  stout  and  stalwart  smuggler. 

"Hist!  I  hear  him,"  said  the  officer,  "that 
must  be  the  creaking  of  his  runners  on  the 
snow  this  cold  night ;"  and,  after  listening  a 
moment  longer,  to  make  oertainty  doubly  sure, 
he  added,  addressing  his  oompanion  more  di- 
rectly, •*  Now,  Tim,  mind  and  have  your  hands 
about  you." 

"  Divil  a  fear,  your  honour,"  was  the  curt 
and  ready  reply;  "his  capers  won't  be  no  use 
to  the  villain,  an  Tim  Maohon  once  gets  a  grip 
on  him." 

There!  sure  enough,  was  the  smuggler.  He 
was  ooming  steadily  along  at  a  brisk  trot,  and 
had  arrived  within  fifty  yards  of  the  party, 
without  apparently  being  aware  of  the  danger 
he  was  running  into. 

He  reached  the  road  branching  off  up  th* 
river,  into  which  he  half  turned  his  horses,  and 
then  suddenly  pulled  up,  as  if  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reoonnoitering,  for  he  seemed  earnestly 
to  peer  into  the  dark  shadows  of  the  wharves 
and  houses  before  him. 

There  was  a  deathlike  pause,  of  intense 
interest,  when  the  smuggler,  as  if  the  dark 
outline  of  some  indefinable  object  had  caught 
his  eye  and  awakened  his  suspicions,  moved  on 
a  few  paces  further  up  the  road,  until  he  was 
nearly  abreast  of  the  offioer,  when  he  again 
brought  his  team  to  a  stand-still. 

As  he  did  so,  the  excise  man,  fearing  his 
prey,  which  he  now  considered  #  within  his 
grasp,  would  get  beyond  his  reach,  darted  out 
of  his  hiding-place  and  made  a  dash  at  him, 
shouting  at  the  same  time — 

"After  him,  my  men !  now's  your  time,  and 
we  have  him." 

"  More  easily  said  than  done,"  coolly  retorted 
the  smuggler,  as  he  triumphantly  cracked  his 
whip  over  his  gallant  grays,  as  if  in  defiance  of 
the  threatened  danger,  when  they  started  off  up 
the  river  at  a  pace,  which,  for  some  time  at 


least,  kept  his  pursuers  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance. 

On  they  went,  the  law  breaker  and  the  law 
defenders,  and  a  goodly  race  it  was  and  for  a 
goodly  stake  too.  Uncle  Humphrey's  team 
was  famed  throughout  all  that  country-side  for 
speed  and  bottom,  and  the  exciseman  had  taken 
pains  to  secure  for  that  express  occasion  the 
swiftest  horse  he  could  obtain  in  all  P . 

On  they  went  at  a  fiery  gallop.  The  smug- 
gler and  the  cutter  having  distanced  the  other 
sleighs  had  the  raoe  all  to  themselves:  but 
after  a  mile  or  so,  the  weight  of  the  smuggler's 
load,  or  the  superior  bottom  of  the  exciseman's 
horse  began  to  tell,  for  the  distance  between 
them  was  rapidly  decreasing,  and  anon  the  cut- 
ter got  olose  up  to  the  sleigh,  when  the  offioer 
oalled  upon  Humphrey  to  stop;  but  he  only 
answered  by  applying  the  whip  to  his  horses 
and  giving  them  an  exclamation  of  encourage- 
ment. 

Perceiving  that  it  was  the  smuggler's  deter- 
mination  to  persist  to  the  last,  the  offioer  urged 
his  horse  to  his  utmost  speed  and  succeeded  in 
getting  abreast  of  the  old  man,  but  the  latter 
even  then,  when  his  adversary  was  at  his  side, 
did  not  seem  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  him, 
but  pushed  on  without  once  looking  round  him. 

"Now,  Tim!"  whispered  the  officer  to  his  . 
companion ;  "  now's  your  time !"  and  the  man 
making  a  spring  out  of  the  cutter,  threw  him- 
self on  the  loaded  sleigh  behind  the  smuggler, 
shouting  as  he  did  so,  "  Hurrah !  now  we  have 
him." 

But  his  triumph  was  short.  Old  Humphrey 
was  roused  at  last  Now  was  the  time  for  ac- 
tion, and  well  did  he  use  it  Dropping  his 
reins  upon  his  load  and  turning  half  round,  but 
without  stopping  his  horses  or  slackening  their 
speed,  as  the  Irishman  sprang  at  him,  he  bent 
his  head  without  rising,  and  seizing  him  with 
both  arms  round  the  legs,  he  jerked  him  over 
the  side  of  the  sleigh  head  foremost  upon  the 
glare  ice,  with  such  violence  as  to  render  him 
completely  senseless.  Then  raising  his  heavy 
whip  he  struck  the  officer's  horse,  which  had  fall- 
en slightly  behind,  such  a  blow  on  the  head  as 
prostrated  him  beside  the  discomfited  Irishman. 

Almost  frantio  with  the  excitement  of  the 
chase,  and  enraged  at  his  disappointment  in 
thus  losing  his  prey  when  he  had  him  all  but 
within  his  grasp,  the  exciseman  got  up  his 
horse  as  soon  as  possible,  and  again  started  in 
pursuit  of  the  smuggler,  leaving  his  man  to  be 
picked  up  by  the  other  sleighs  as  they  came 
along  after  him.  He  soon  overtook  him,  but 
having  now  obtained  the  land  where  the  road 
was  narrow  and  the  snow  deep,  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  pass  or  even  to  get  abreast  of 
him ;  and  old  Humphrey,  being  aware  of  this, 
had  slackened  his  pace  to  a  good  round  trot. 
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Again  the  officer  hailed  him  to  stop,  bat  no 
notice  whatever  was  taken  of  the  summons ; 
and  exasperated  by  the  pertinacity  of  the 
smuggler,  he,  as  a  last  resource,  drew  a  pistol 
from  his  pocket,  and  told  him  to  stop  or  he 
would  bring  him  up  with  a  vengeance.  But 
Humphrey  Jackman  was  not  the  man  to  be  In- 
timidated by  such  a  threat. 

"  You  know  me/'  said  he,  turning  round  at 
last  to  confront  his  pursuer,  "  and  if  you  shoot 
a  horse  of  mine,  why  /  am  counted  a  pretty 
good  shot  out  our  way ;  and  if  you  want  to 
speak  to  me,"  he  continued,  "  I  am  going  to 
pull  up  at  the  ♦Corners,'  fire  iqjles  on,  and  no 
man  living  shall  stop  me  before  that." 

So  saying,  he  turned  on  his  load,  and  did  not 
even  deign  to  look  at  his  antagonist  for  a  mo- 
ment to  see  in  what  manner  his  Yery  significant 
speech  had  been  received. 

Twice  did  the  angry  and  baffled  officer  raise 
the  deadly  weapon  and  cover  the  flank  of  one 
of  the  smuggler's  gallant  grays,  when  he  got 
a  fair  sight  at  a  turn  in  the  road.  But  Hum- 
phrey Jackman  was  well  known  to  be  a  daring 
and  determined  man ;  and  now  that  the  stake 
was  great  and  his  blood  was  up,  there  was  no 
saying  to  what  length  his  passion  might  carry 
him ;  so  thinking  it  more  prudent  to  wait  till 
they  should  reach  the  "Corners,"  he  showed  no 
further  disposition  to  arrest  his  progress. 

By  the  time  they  arrived  at  the  tavern,  the 
party  had  been  increased  by  the  coming  up  of 
the  two  sleighs  which  had  been  left  far  behind 
at  the  headlong  commencement  of  the  chase, 
but  had  overtaken  them  owing  to  the  more  mo- 
derate pace  at  which,  for  the  last  five  or  six 
miles,  they  had  been  travelling. 

The  whole  party  simultaneously  broke  out 
into  loud  and  triumphant  exclamations  as  they 
saw  the  heretofore  indomitable  smuggler  give 
up  the  contest  without  another  effort,  and  drive 
quietly  into  the  shed. 

The  officer  proceeded  instantly  to  make  a 
formal  seizure  in  the  King's  name  of  the  team 
and  load;  he  had  been  too  well  informed  of  the 
nature  of  its  contents  to  think  for  a  moment 
of  examining  it; — while  Humphrey  was  coolly 
busying  himself  in  fastening  his  horses  and 
providing  them  with  a  little  hay  and  a  warm 
covering.  The  latter,  from  their  heated  state, 
was  much  needed.  He  did  not  utter  a  single 
word,  till  one  of  the  men,  clapping  him  on  the 
back,  jeeringly  said  to  him,  "Well,  uncle, 
when  are  you  going  to  give  us  another  chance 
like  this?" 

"Better  see,"  he  replied,  as  he  turned  with 
an  ambiguous  and  contemptuous  smile  towards 
his  load;  "better  see  what  you've  got  this 
time,  lad." 

"What's  that!"  exclaimed  the  officer,  his 
suspicions,  already  aroused  by  the  apathy  and 


unconcerned  air  and  maimer  of  the  smuggler, 
becoming  all  but  confirmed  by  his  sneering  and 
contemptuous  remark:  and  springing  to  the 
sleigh,  he  tore  open  the  first  bag  he  could  get 
hold  of,  and  thrust  in  his  hand,  but  instantly 
drew  it  out  again  with  a  deep  oath. 

Uncle  Humphrey  laughed  outright  at  the 
rage  and  disappointment  of  the  keen  and  cun- 
ning little  officer,  the  more  especially  when  he 
heard  him  exclaim  to  his  companions : — 

"  By  heavens,  men,  we  are  done,  with  a  ven- 
geance! here  is  nothing  but  chopped  straw! 
But  empty  all  the  bags,"  he  continued,  "  and 
see  if  there  be  nothing  else  in  them." 

The  bags  were  instantly  thrown  out  of  the 
sleigh  and  emptied  on  the  snow;  but  not  a 
grain  of  the  contraband  article  was  there.  The 
officer  and  men  looked  at  one  another  for  an 
instant,  with  blank  countenances.  At  length 
one  of  them  remarked,  that  he  would  have 
other  teams  coming  on  with  the  tea,  and  they 
had  better  hasten  back  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"Old  Humphrey  is  not  the  man  to  make 
such  a  blunder,"  replied  the  officer,  "as  to 
leave  us  a  single  chance  now  of  finding  his 
tea.  No,  no !  I'll  warrant  you  it's  as  safe  by 
this  time  as  the  most  secret  reoesses  in  some 
of  the  most  respectable  merchants'  stores  in 
P can  make  it." 

No  wonder,  by  the  way,  that  a  poor,  igno- 
rant, half-educated  man,  like  Uncle  Humphrey 
Jackman, — or  a  common,  labouring  farmer, 
young  and  inexperienced,  like  his  nephew, 
Frank  Harris,— should  think  lightly  of  the 
crime  of  smuggling,  or  hardly  consider  it  a  crime 
at  all,  when  Squire  Higgins  himself,  a  magis- 
trate and  a  church-warden, — and  Major  Mao- 
Phaul,  looking  forward  to  the  command  of  the 
2d  Battalion  of  militia,  and  an  Elder  besides, — 
and  Fairbrothers  &  Co.,  one  of  the  leading 
partners  in  which  firm  was  a  class-leader — I 
say,  when  such  men  as  these,  the  first  mer- 
chants in  the  town  of  P ,  had,  without  a 

blush  on  their  self-satisfied  countenances,  or  a 
stain  upon  their  fair  fame,  become  participes 
erimmu  with  the  smuggler,  by  purchasing  his 
contraband  goods  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they 
could  have  got  them  elsewhere,  and  thereby 
becoming  also  partakers  of  the  smugglers' 
profits,  as  they  certainly  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  do.*  Honour  among  thieves ! 

The  officer  knew  all  this,  as  well  as  the 
reader  knows  it  now,  so  that  he  was  not  libel- 
ling the  old  hardened  hypocrites,  when  he, 
said  what  he  did  about  the  tea  being  safe  in 
their  stores.  There  was  no  harm,  however,  in 
acceding  to  his  man's  suggestion — they  had  to 
return  at  any  rate ;  so,  leaving  old  Humphrey 
to  gather  up  his  empty  bags,  he  turned  his 
horse,  and  followed  by  the  two  sleighs,  drove 
rapidly  back  in  the  direction  of  P ;  and 
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when  they  got  there,  the  whole  town  was  in  a 
state  of  the  most  perfect  repose,  and  not  a 
trace  of  the  tea  was  to  be  found. 

Frank  Harris  went  to  bed  that  night  with  a 
lighter  heart  than  had  been  his  for  many  a  long 
and  weary  day. 

Not  so  with  the  uncle.  He  had  been  an 
habitual  smuggler,  it  is  true,  in  his  younger 
days,  but  had  long  ago  given  it  up,  not  from  a 
thorough  conviction  of  its  criminality ;  that  had 
yet  to  be  effected  by  a  simple  country  girl, 
despite  the  influential  examples  of  magistrates, 
ohurch-wardens,  elders,  and  class-leaders ;  but 
from  a  belief,  rather  ill-defined  than  otherwise, 
that  although  not  very  wrong,  it  was  not  exactly 
right.  These  misgivings, — which  have  before 
been  adverted  to,  notwithstanding  the  success 
of  his  present  adventure,  and  his  triumph  over 
the  excise  officer,  still  more  consoling, — made 
his  pillow  an  uneasy  one,  and  kept  him  awake 
for  more  than  half  the  remaining  portion  of 
that  eventful  night,  and  he  resolved  once  more 
never  to  engage  in  smuggling  again. 

A  certain  place  is  said  to  be  paved  with 
good  resolutions ;  and  although  some  remains 
of  one  of  Uncle  Humphrey's  may  be  found 
there,  not  entirely  obliterated  by  his  nephew's 
distress,  yet,  I  defy  the  utmost  malignity  of 
the  dark  spirit  itself,  that  presides  over  it,  to 
point  out  the  other. 

The  young  man's  reflections,  when  he  awoke 
in  the  morning,  with  the  bright  sun  shining 
through  his  bedroom  window  full  upon  his 
face,  were  very  similar  to  those  of  his  uncle. 
One  and  both  had  been  hurried,  as  it  were, 
into  the  act  by  a  single  and  all-absorbing  con- 
sideration— the  relief  of  his  distressing  exigen- 
cies. If  they  had  been  unfortunate  in  their 
enterprise,  ten  to  one  they  had  ever  thought 
of  anything  but  their  failure ;  but  success  led 
to  reflection,  and  reflection — through  the  in- 
strumentality of  Fanny  Reynolds,  who  had 
been  brought  up  under  the  advantage,  the 
inestimable  advantage,  of  a  pious  mother's 
instructions— led  to  conviction;  but  we  are 
anticipating. 

The  proceeds  of  Humphrey  Jackman's  last 
trip  proved  to  be  more  abundant  than  even  the 
■anguine  hopes  of  the  young  man  had  antici- 
pated; and  before  a  month  had  elapsed  a  large 
and  merry  party  were  assembled  to  celebrate 
the  nuptials  of  Frank  Harris  and  the  girl  of  his 
heart. 

Were  my  tale  a  mere  fiction,  the  wedding 
would  be  its  natural  and  appropriate  conclu- 
sion ;  but  truth  compels  me  to  add,  that  both 
uncle  and  nephew,  although  their  object  had 
been  accomplished,  were  anything  but  satis- 
fied with  their  conduct  in  this  nefarious  trans- 
action. 

"It's  not  right,  Frank  1  it's  not  right  1"  the 
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old  man  would  shake  his  head  and  say  to  his 
nephew,  when  they  were  working  together  in 
the  field  by  themselves.  "I  had  frequently 
been  guilty  of  smuggling  before,"  he  would 
add,  on  such  occasions,  "but  they  seised  a 
pair  of  horses  of  mine,  worth  as  much  or  more 
than  all  I'd  made,  and  my  conscience  cried 
quits  with  them,  and  I  gave  it  up;  but  this 
last  offence, — I'm  not  easy  in  my  mind  about 
it, — Frank,  I  cannot  sleep  o'nights  for  thinking 
on't  It's  the  devil's  wages,  Frank,  and  can 
never  come  to  good." 

Frank's  feelings  were  an  exact  transcript  of 
his  uncle's;  but  what  could  he  do, — make 
restitution?  The  money  was  sunk  and  not  at 
his  command.  He  tried  to  borrow  it  on  a 
mortgage  on  his  farm,  but  could  not  succeed. 
At  length,  some  three  or  four  years  subsequent 
to  his  marriage,  his  wife's  father  died,  and  left 
him  ample  means  to  make  restitution,  and  he 
did  make  it,  with  interest  thereon,  to  the  utter 
astonishment  of  their  bewildered  friend,  the 
collector  of  customs,  and  to  the  infinite  joy 
and  satisfaction  of  his  good  old  uncle. 

The  events  in  this  little  history  occurred 
many  long,  long  years  ago ;  but,  at  the  time  I 
am  writing,  Humphrey  Jackman  is  still  living 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  bale  old  age,  and  may 
be  seen  any  cold  winter's  evening  by  the  fire- 
side of  his  nephew,  with  three  or  four  rosy 
little  cherubs  climbing  about  his  knees,  and 
highly  honoured  and  loved  is  the  old  man,  as 
the  author  of  all  the  domestic  enjoyments  of 
that  now  happy  family.  But  not  a  word  has 
ever  been  whispered,  nor  perhaps  ever  will  be, 
and  it  is  just  as  well  that  it  should  not,  con- 
cerning Humphrey  Jackman's  "  last  trip." 


A   REFLECTION. 

BT  J.  H.  BARLOW. 

I  paobd  the  ocean-shore 

At  the  hush  of  closing  day, 
And  heard  the  low  and  solemn  roar 

Of  waters  in  the  bay. 
The  waves  were  crowned  with  foam, 

As,  borne  by  the  coming  tide, 
They  sought  far  up  the  beach  a  home, 

And  stretched  them  out  and  died. 

Mysterious  sea  of  life, 

Filling  this  earthly  sphere, 
Tht  shifting  tides  and  ceaseless  strife, 

How  plainly  imaged  here ! 
My  troubled  surge — I  prayed — 

With  Heaven's  ray  luminous  be ; 
And,  speeding  toward  its  strand,  arrayed 

Like  the  white  wave  of  the  sea. 
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Giinus  is  not  hereditary,  and  is  seldom 
transmitted  from  father  to  son.  Bat  in  the 
family  of  Horace  Vernet  ire  have  an  uninter- 
rupted descent,  for  four  generations,  of  artistic 
talent. 

The  great-grandfather  was  a  landscape- 
painter  of  Avignon,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  and  there  are  still  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Vaucluse  specimens  of  his  skill.  His 
son  and  pupil,  Joseph  Vernet,  was  the  first 
marine  painter  of  his  day.  Carle  Vernet  suc- 
ceeded again,  as  son  and  pupil,  to  maintain 
the  family  reputation,  and  in  1789, — the  year 
of  his  grandfather' 8  death, — as  if  to  perpetuate 
this  truly  illustrious  line,  was  born  Horace  Ver- 
net, destined  to  become  more  famous  than  any 
of  his  predecessors.  Carle  Vernet,  his  father, 
was  especially  noted  for  cavalry  battles,  and 
pieces  where  horses  formed  the  principal  object ; 
in  some  of  his  later  pictures,  Horace  drew  the 
figures,  and  ere  Carle  died  in  1886,  his,  son  had 
attained  a  position  that,  both  as  a  father  and 
an  artist,  afforded  him  the  proudest  satisfac- 
tion. From  infancy,  Horace  Vernet  was  sur- 
rounded by  works  of  art :  his  first  impressions 


were  associated  with  them.  His  grandfather, 
as  painter  to  the  king,  had  a  suite  of  apart- 
ments in  the  Louvre,  where  his  father  also 
resided.  Children  usually  imitate  on  a  Lilli- 
putian scale  the  acts  of  those  around  them, 
and  as  soon  as  Horace  could  handle  a  pencil, 
his  favourite  occupation  was  to  paint  all  sorts 
of  little  soldiers  on  scrape  of  paper,  or  on  the 
walls.  His  first  lessons  as  a  student  were 
taken  in  his  father's  studio,  where  he  was  con- 
stantly and  judiciously  instructed,  and  spared 
many  of  the  difficulties,  and  the  waste  of  time 
that  is  frequently  so  discouraging  to  beginners. 
His  father  had  no  taste  for  the  study  of  the 
antique,  nor  was  it  developed  in  Horace.  But 
in  his  twentieth  year,  anxious  to  secure  the 
travelling  pension,  he  competed  unsuccessfully 
for  the  class  of  study  offered  by  the  Academy 
for  the  prise  of  Rome.  Defeated,  -one  may 
well  say  fortunately,  in  this  attemfg  Horace 
Vernet  turned  his  attention  to  the  line  of  art 
for  which  he  was  naturally  endowed.  The 
over-classic  school  of  David  was  at  this  time 
assailed  by  many  of  the  rising  artists  of  the 
day.    Vernet  sympathised  in  their  innovations, 
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and  was  much  influenced  in  the  style  he  cultl- 
vated  by  a  fellow-student  about  his  own  age, 
Gericault,  who  was  engaged  in  painting  "  The 
Raft  of  the  Medusa,"  a  picture  that  was  Tory 
much  decried  at  the  time,  but  is  now  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  modern  paintings ; 
— as  Albert  Durer  said  of  J.  Van  Eyck,  "  so 
flue,  so  marrellously  fine,  that  it  is  beyond  all 
price." 

This  great  work  of  art  was  in  Philadelphia 
a  few  months  since,  but,  from  some  inexplicable 
cause,  was  not  exhibited  at  the  Academy.  Geri* 
eault  died  prematurely  in  1824. 

The  youth  of  Horace  Vernet  was  not  exempt 
from  the  trials  that  seem  so  uniTersally  to 
accompany  genius,  that  we  are  apt  erroneously, 
but  very  naturally,  to  estimate  difficulty  and 
suffering  as  necessary  to  its  perfection,  and  to 
believe  that  only  through  the  severe  ordeal  of 
adversity  may  fame  be  won.  His  family  were 
rich  but  in  reputation,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
provide  for  his  own  support  as  best  he  might, 
forced  to  hold  a  stern  check  upon  his  imagina- 
tion, fretted  at  his  inability  to  give  time  to  the 
production  of  a  work  worthy  of  his  powers,  and 
constrained  to  devote  his  pencil  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  such  labour  as  would  certainly  gain, 
not  immortality,  but  bread.  Caricatures,  all 
sorts  of  illustrated  work,  "  humorous  pieces 
of  men,  beasts,  and  things,"  any  employment, 
at  any  price  that  could  be  obtained.  He  be- 
came draughtsman  for  the  Magasin  des  Modes. 
He  received  compensation  in  the  exercise  of  his 
profession  at  an  unusually  early  age.  When 
a  boy  of  eleven  years,  he  was  paid  twenty-four 
sous  by  Madame  de  Perigord,  for  painting  a 
tulip.  At  thirteen  he  executed  a  vignette  for 
the  heading  to  the  invitations  of  the  imperial 
hunting-parties  so  finely,  that  an  engraver  of 
reputation,  Duplessis  Bertaut,  pronounced  it 
worthy  of  his  own  burin.  In  later  years  he 
designed  the  illustrations  for  a  magnificent 
edition  of  the  Henriade,  published  in  1825, 
and  of  the  life  of  Napoleon  by  Laurent 

Lithographs,  representing  the  soldier's  life 
in  all  its  phases,  followed  in  quick  succession. 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Napoleon,  and 
evinced  a  decided  taste  for  a  military  life.  He 
indeed  had  sufficient  experience  of  its  joys  and 
hardships,  of  its  perils  and  triumphs,  to  enable 
him  to  add  to  the  brilliancy  of  his  conceptions 
the  whole  force  of  truth.  His  ideal  partook 
largely  of  the  real;  the  scenes  he  loved  to 
paint  he  loved  to  act ;  the  artist's  eye  and  sol- 
dier's heart  moved  in  sympathy  together ;  and 
this  oneness  with  himself  was  the  true  secret 
of  the  success  of  his  great  battle-pieces.  He 
served  some  time  in  the  French  army,  and  for 
the  active  part  he  took  in  the  defence  of  Paris, 
in  1814,  he  was  enrolled  in  the  Legion  of 
Honour.     And  we  may  here  mention  that,  in 


1825,  he  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  officer 
by  Charles  X.,  and  in  1842  appointed  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  by  Louis  Philippe, — a 
higher  distinction  than  had  been  accorded  to 
any  artist  of  the  French  school.  It  was  to 
oheck  his  warlike  tastes,  and  win  him  to  more 
peaceful  pursuits,  that  his  father  urged  him  to 
marry,  even  when  pecuniary  considerations 
rendered  such  a  step  imprudent.  He  worked 
unceasingly  to  provide  for  the  daily  expenses 
of  a  household,  and  to  this  necessity  he  was 
partially  indebted  for  that  facility  of  execution 
that  has  made  him  the  most  prolific  artist,  not 
only  of  his  own  day,  but  the  most  prolific  on 
record.  His  popularity  daily  increased ;  every 
new  piece  was  received  with  delighted  astonish- 
ment by  the  people  for  whom  they  mere  painted. 
Critics  sneered,  and  lamented  the  departure 
from  the  rules  of  classic  art,  and  professors 
shook  their  heads,  and  affected  profound  indif- 
ference regarding  the  productions  of  their 
brother  artist,  and  could  not,  or  would  not, 
trace  in  the  deviations  of  genius  the  accelera- 
tion of  their  own  subversion.  No  wonder  that 
the  mercurial  French,  tired  of  an  endless  repe- 
tition of  scenes  which  called  forth  no  active 
sympathies  or  ruling  passion, — tired  of  figures 
whose  very  classic  grandeur,  or  repose,  seemed 
a  reproach  to  their  own  vivacity, — tired  too 
often  with  trying  to  discover  sublimity  in  com- 
positions that  only  arrived  at  dignified  stolidity, 
— no  wonder  that  they  hailed  with  enthusiasm 
a  painter  of  everyday  scenes  and  everyday  life. 
In  the  admiration  given  to  the  spirited  trans- 
figuration to  canvass  of  their  own  comrades, 
they  forgot  to  ask  if  the  artist  had  conformed 
to  the  established  principles  of  some  particular 
school  of  art,  or  rather  at  once  acknowledged 
his  right  to  be  guided  by  his  own  perceptions 
of  the  fitness  of  things ;  that  it  was  his  place 
to  establish  rules,  not  merely  to  conform  to 
them.  "The  Taking  of  a  Redoubt,"  "The 
Dog  of  the  Regiment,"  "The  Horse  of  the 
Trumpeter,"  "  Battle  of  Tolosa,"  "  Barrier  of 
Clichy,  or  Defence  of  Paris,"  and  "The  Death 
of  Poniatowski,"  were  among  the  first  compo- 
sitions that  established  his  reputation. 

In  1819  appeared  "The  Massacre  of  the 
Mamelukes  at  Cairo."  The  battles  of  "Je- 
mappes,"  "Valmy,"  "Hainan,"  and  "Mont- 
mirail,"  were  painted  about  this  time.  Vernet's 
battle-pieces  are  peculiarly  distinguished  by 
their  fidelity.  The  figures  in  front  are  por- 
traits, and  the  details  graphically  and  accu- 
rately portrayed.  The  real  scene  is  presented 
to  the  spectator,  little  idealized,  but  vividly 
truthful.  "  No  poetry,  no  romance,  no  grace- 
ful and  gentle  beauty,  but  the  stern,  dark 
!  reality,  as  it  might  be  written  in  an  official 
|  bulletin,  or  related  in  a  vigorous  page  of  his- 
tory."   So  quickly,  too,  were  they  painted, 
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that  while  the  news  of  the  last  campaign  was 
still  fresh  in  the  people's  minds,  and  formed 
the  topic  of  conversation,  they  would  be  startled 
and  delighted  with  its  delineation  by  this  great 
chronicler  of  the  course  of  war.  So  quickly 
were  they  produced,  that  the  caricature  repre- 
senting him  on  horseback,  with  a  mile  of  can- 
vass stretched  out  before  him,  pencil  in  hand, 
painting  as  he  rode,  seems  a  very  probable 
mode  of  operation. 

In  addition  to  Vernet's  rapid  execution,  and 
aptitude  in  rendering  life  and  motion  on  the 
oanvass,  he  possessed  unerring  perceptions, 
and  remarkable  retention  of  memory.  His 
hand  was  accustomed  to  every  movement  and 
expression  of  form.  So  he  was  enabled  to 
work  on  uninterruptedly  from  the  daguerreo- 
types on  his  brain,  taken  at  a  moment's  glance. 
It  is  .related  by  one  who  applied  to  him  for 
employment  as  a  model,  that  Horace,  looking 
up  carelessly  from  his  work,  said,  "  I  do  not 
need  you  just  now,  but  I  owe  you  for  a  sitting." 
"Me,  sir!  you  mistake:  I  never  had  the 
honour  to  sit  to  you."  "Ay?  No  matter;  do 
you  know  that?"  pointing  to  a  figure  in  a  pic- 
ture which,  to  his  astonishment,  his  visiter 
recognised  as  his  own.  Horace  had  met  him 
somewhere  by  accident,  and  this  casual  meet- 
ing was  sufficient  for  his  purpose. 

In  1822,  admission  to  the  Louvre  for  his 
paintings  being  refused,  he  converted  his  atelier 
into  an  exhibition-room ;  had  a  catalogue  made 
out,  and  the  public  were  admitted.  In  1826 
he  had  so  far  conquered  the  prejudices  against 
him  as  to  be  admitted  a  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  took  his  seat  by  the  side  of  his  father, 
who,  long  before,  had  been  similarly  placed, 
hi  1828  he  was  sent  as  director  to  the  Academy 
of  Rome.  During  his  residence  at  the  imperial 
city,  which  continued  till  1839,  the  Academy 
was  a  favourite  resort  of  travellers  from  all 
nations.  The  halls  of  the  Villa  Medina,  which 
he  occupied  with  his  family,  echoed  with  the 
sounds  of  festive  enjoyment.  Balls  and  f$tes 
were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  to  these  en- 
tertainments Madame  Vernet  and  her  daugh- 
ter, now  Madame  Paul  de  la  Roche,  imparted 
by  their  accomplishments  and  charmingly  hos- 
pitable manners,  a  geniality  and  brilliancy 
that,  with  the  colder  and  more  exclusive  Eng- 
lish to  preside,  could  scarcely  have  been  at- 
tained. Vernet  contributed  much  to  produce 
this  social  atmosphere.  Courteous,  full  of 
anecdote,  agreeably  attentive  to  his  guests,  he 
was  sure  of  leaving  a  good  impression  upon  all 
who  came  in  the  sphere  of  his  influence.  While 
at  Rome,  Vernet  painted  an  admirable  portrait 
of  Pope  Pius  VIIL,  which  is  ranked  among  his 
best  productions,  and  sent  it  as  a  present  to 
Charles  X.  The  king,  being  very  much  pleased 
with  the  picture,  asked  in  return,  through  the 


secretary  of  the  embassy  at  Rome,  what  weuld 
be  the  most  acceptable  proof  he  could  give  of 
his  appreciation  of  the  artist's  genius  and  gene- 
rosity, and  particularly  wished  to  know  if  the 
title  of  Baron  would  be  pleasing  to  him.  When 
questioned  on  this  subject,  Horace  replied, 
"The  name  of  Vernet  for  a  painter  seems  to 
me  sufficiently  good  without  any  honorary  title. 
The  name  has  shot  forth  from  the  clouds,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  the  title  of  Baron  would  only 
obscure  it  But  if  his  Majesty  (as  you  assure 
me  he  is)  be  disposed  to  accord  me  that  which 
would  afford  me  the  greatest  pleasure,  say 
that  I  pray  his  majesty  to.  grant  the  distinction 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  to  M.  Dumont, — a 
sculptor,  and  one  of  our  pensionnaires,  who 
has  just  executed  a  group  of  the  highest 
merit" 

Vernet  was  not  made  a  baron,  and  Dumont 
did  not  receive  at  that  time  the  cross,  but  has 
since  acquired  it,  and  is  now  a  member  ef  the 
Institute. 

At  Rome,  Vernet  studied  assiduously  the 
works  of  the  great  masters,  and  produced  a 
class  of  compositions,  very  different,  both  in 
subject  and  execution,  from  those  by  which 
he  had  acquired  his  popularity.  Among  these 
were  "Judah  and  Tamar,"  "Abraham  dis- 
missing Hagar,"  "The  Good  Samaritan,"  "  The 
Confession  of  a  dying  Brigand,"  and  "Judith 
and  Hoi o femes,"  of  which  last  we  give  a  cut, 
with  an  illustrative  poem  written  for  the  oc- 
casion by  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Line*  suggested  by  Verne  ft  picture  of  "  Judith  and 
Holof ernes"  engraved  for  Sar  tain's  Magazine 

BT  MBS.  SARAH  T.  BOLTOX. 

Hi  steep* !    OGod,  I  thank  thee  tor  this  hour  I 
And  now,  I  pray  thee,  nerre  my  feeble  hand, 

And,  in  thy  mercy,  give  thy  •errant  power 
To  unite  the  deselator  of  our  land. 

Hath  he  not  purposed,  to  his  imptoos  heart, 
To  waste  thy  people  with  the  sword  and  flame? 

To  rend  thy  sanctuary's  veil  apart, 
And  break  the  altar  graren  with  thy  name  t 


0  Thou,  whose  throne  is  lifted  up  on  high, 
Our  fathers'  God,  our  strength,  our  shield,  our 

In  glorious  might  and  majesty  draw  nigh, 
And  raise  thy  suffering  children  from  the  dust 

Hark!  heard  I  not  a  footstep  stealing  near  ? 

Or  was  it  but  the  whispering  wind  f    My  brain 
Coins  dreadful  images  1    Away  with  fear! 

Stern  Holoferoes  must  not  wake  again. 

He  mutters  execrations,  low  and  deep, 
And  o'er  his  face  strange  shadows  come  and  go, 

As  though  the  demons  mocked  him,  In  his  sleep, 
With  horrid  visions  of  the  world  of  woe. 


His  proud  lip  quivers,  his  flushed  cheek  grows  pals* 
Quails  his  fleree  soul  before  a  spectre  band  f 

Or  is  he  startled  by  the  low  wild  wail 
Of  those  who  foil  beneath  his  reeking  brand  I 
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I  grasp  hia  battle-falchion— It  most  drink 

His  life-blood  from  the  fountain ;  this  I  owe 

To  earth  and  heaven ;  and  yet,  0  Oodt  T  shrink, 

With  woman's  tearfulness,  to  strike  the  blow. 

Be  strong,  my  soal!  night  waneth  to  its  dose, 
And  I  hare  bound  me,  that  to-morrow's  sun 

Shall  bring  dismay,  confusion  to  our  toes, 
So  help  me  Heaven  1—  Thank  God,  the  deed  is  done! 

Now,  let  Assyria's  minions  wail  and  weep, 
And  sing  sad  dirges  o'er  thee,  pulseless  elodl 

Tears,  lamentations,  eannot  break  the  sleep 
That  binds  thy  heart,  proud  soorner  of  our  God. 


If,  In  the  boar  of  triumph,  thou  hsdst  died, 
They  might  have  borne  thee  thence  upon  thy  shield, 

With  waving  banners,  paean.*,  pomp,  and  pride, 
A  glorious  hero,  from  the  battlefield. 

But  righteous  Heaven,  in  wrath,  denied  the  last, 
The  dearest  boon,  to  thee,  that  warriors  crave ; 

And  most  Ignobly  thy  dark  soul  bath  passed 
From  bacchanalian  feasting  to  the  grave. 

Now  let  Bethulta  raise  the  triumph  strain, 
And  let  the  heathen  shout,  in  all  their  coast*,— 

A  woman  of  the  Israelites  hath  slain 
The  mighty  captain  of  Assyria's  hosts. 


The  design  of  the  celebrated  picture  of 
"Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  at  the  Vati- 
can," painted  also  at  Rome,  originated  from 
the  following  characteristic  anecdote. 

Michael  Angelo,  whose  professional  jealousy 
is  well  known,  was  accustomed  to  work  alone, 
and   generally  appeared    without    company, 


while  Raphael  employed  a  large  number  of 
assistants,  and  was  always  attended  at  court 
by  forty  or  fifty  artists.  These  two  great 
painters  meeting  on  one  occasion,  Michael 
Angelo  growled  out,  "  You  move  about  like  a 
general,  in  the  midst  of  his  officers;"  "And 
you,  alone,  like  an  executioner,"  was  the  reply. 
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Vernet's  mode  of  study  formed  a  perfect  con- 
trast to  that  of  Michael  Angelo. 

The  studio  of  the  great  old  master  was  a  yery 
small  undeoorated  room,  scarcely  more  than  a 
closet,  with  a  plain  wooden  table  and  seat, 
both  stationary ;  the  light  admitted  through  a 
small  aperture  near  the  ceiling,  fitted  with  a 
single  pane  of  glass ;  all  unnecessary  furniture, 
as  well  as  all  unnecessary  occupants,  rigidly 
excluded.  In  this  sanctum  of  solitary  posses- 
sion, no  intruder  was  tolerated,  no  lounger 
found  access ;  the  door  was  barred  against  the 
whole  world  alike.  A  print  is  before  me,  re- 
presenting the  atelier  of  Horace  Vernet.  There 
are  some  twenty  or  thirty  persons  present, 
visiters  and  pupils,  variously  employed.  The 
artist  himself,  with  a  palette  in  one  hand,  is 
actively  engaged  in  fencing,  and  as  if  to  save 
time,  the  while  vigorously  smokes  a  cigar. 
Some  of  the  adjuncts  of  the  scene  are  two  or 
three  boxers,  prepared  for  pugilistic  exercise, 
several  dogs  in  threatening  or  frightened  atti- 
tudes, and  a  horse ;  the  latter  decidedly  the 
wisest-looking  individual — if  gravity  denotes 
wisdom— in  the  assemblage;  quadrupeds  and 
bipeds  all  seemingly  perfectly  at  home. 

On  his  return  from  Borne,  Vernet  finding  the 


people  best  satisfied  with  his  spirited  delinea- 
tions of  the  soldier's  career,  resumed  his  origi- 
nal style.  A  number  of  new  battle  scenes, 
" Frenay,"  "Jena,"  " Friedland,"  "  Fontenoi," 
were  painted— con  amore,  one  may  well  ima- 
gine,— and  were  all  eminently  successful.  The 
occupation  of  Algiers  by  the  French,  afforded 
ample  materials  for  illustrating  martial  exploits. 
An  entire  gallery  was  set  apart  for  his  pictured 
records  of  the  feats  of  arms  of  La  Belle  France. 
Vernet,  as  a  reaction  from  excessive  applica- 
tion, travelled  through  many  distant  coun- 
tries ;  Arabia  and  Syria,  as  well  as  Algeria. 
He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  wild  free  Be- 
douins of  the  desert,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
formed  from  close  observation,  that  the  mode 
of  living  among  the  Arabs,  was  little  different 
from  the  patriarchal  life  of  the  Bible.  "  The 
Post  of  the  Desert^  "  Prayer  in  the  Desert," 
"  Lion  Hunt  in  the  Desert,"  and  other  pictures 
on  similar  subjects,  commemorate  his  visits  to 
these  far-off  lands. 

Vernet's  pictures  have  been  extensively 
engraved,  and  thus  familiarized  us  with  his 
style.  The  highest  position  as  an  artist  is 
claimed  for  him  by  his  countrymen,  and  wil- 
lingly conceded  by  all  lovers  of  art. 


OUR  LITTLE  BROTHER 


BY   MBS.    SARAH  T.    BOLTOH. 


(See  Engraving.) 


Little  brother,  darling  brother  I — 

Sister,  see  hie  bright  bloe  eyes 
Fixed  upon  the  window  curtain, 

Where  the  jasmine  shadow  lies! 
See,  how  earnestly  he  gnxee 

On  the  changing  light  and  shade! 
Do  you  think  the  cherub  wonders 

How  the  blending  tints  are  made? 

When  he  is  a  little  older, 

He  will  join  us  in  our  plays, 
Where  the  silver  streamlet  dances, 

Through  the  long,  bright  summer  days. 
0.  it  will  be  joy  to  see  him 

Wading  where  the  fountains  meet, 
When  the  shining  waves  are  plashing 

O'er  his  little,  dimpled  feet. 

And,  how  gladly  he  will  follow 

Through  the  old,  green  forest  bowers, 
When  we  wander  out  to  gather 

May-day's  freshest,  fairest  flowers. 
How  bis  little  heart  will  flutter, 

When  the  merry  sky-lark  sings, 
Soaring  where  the  asure  distance 

Hides  the  sparkle  of  bis  wings. 

0, 1  wait  and  long  to  listen 
To  his  first,  soft  lisping  words ; 

For,  I  know,  they  will  be  sweeter 
Than  the  music  of  the  birds. 


Then  our  dear  mamma  wiD  1 
With  a  meek,  submissive  air, 

Every  evening,  ere  he  slumbers, 
To  repeat  our  Saviour's  prayer. 

Why  are  you  so  silent,  sister? 

What  has  made  your  cheek  so  pale  1 
Are  you  sorry,  are  you  thinking 

Of  the  nurse's  feiry  tale? 
No,  Allena,  I  was  praying 

That  the  angels,  passing  by, 
Might  not  bear  our  darling  brother 

To  their  radiant  homes  on  high. 

Well  I  know  be  would  be  happy, 

Singing  by  the  shining  throne, 
But  we  could  not  live  without  him, 

Home  would  be  so  dark  and  lone. 
Oh,  we  could  not  lay  the  dear  one 

In  his  last,  pale,  chilly  sleep, 
With  the  cold,  white  shroud  around  him, 

In  the  grave  so  dark  and  deep. 

Dearest  Lily,  drive  the  sorrow 

And  the  seduces  from  thy  brow  ;— 
We  should  thank  our  Heavenly  Father 

For  the  joy  he  gives  us  now. 
If  he  calls  dear,  little  Willie 

From  our  happy  household  band, 
We  will  strive  to  meet  the  darling 

In  the  brighter,  better  mad. 
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AN    ENIGMA. 

BT  BRASTUS  W.    1LL8W0BTH. 

Look  on  my  first,  and  ye  shall  see 

A  thing  of  fiery  life, 
Wing  of  the  war  and  rictory, 
And  whirlwind  of  the  strife. 
The  joy  that  shouts  Hal  ha  I  to  fear, 
The  madness  of  the  fierce  career, 
This,  in  excess,  is  perfect  here. 
Look  on  my  first,  and  ye  shall  find 

A  wild  and  fearful  thing ; 
A  startled  leaf  it  leares  behind, 
Like  death  upon  the  wing. 
Nor  thus,  alone,  doth  it  possess 
Oonrage  sublime,  and  fearfulness, 
Bat  wrath  unmoTed  and  gentleness. 
My  first,  a  passire  thing  did  wait 

De  Courey's  coming  long, 
Till  he  should  pass  his  castle  gate 
Girt  with  an  armed  throng. 
It  waited,  lonely,  in  the  yard, 
While,  far  within  his  castle  barred, 
De  Oourcy  grasped  and  smote  it  hard. 

Between  my  first  and  last  is  set 
The  first  thing  in  the  alphabet 

My  last— it  is  of  strength  a  tower, 

Its  works  astonish  Time, 
By  that  may  weakness  mount  to  power, 
And  genius  soar  sublime. 
Before  it,  breathed  with  purpose  great, 
With  soul,  and  mind,  and  will  elate, 
Fate  yields— It  Is  itself  a  fate. 
Ah  I  deep  and  deadly  was  the  wrong 

De  Courey's  bosom  bore ; 
Rapine  and  Hate  had  dogged  him  long, 
And  snuffed  him  to  the  door. 
And  oould  he  drlre  the  brutes  to  bay, 
And  through  and  through  them  punch  the  day? 
Breathing  my  last  he  rode  away. 

My  whole  combined  was  once  a  thing 

8trong  only  In  defence ; 
There  was  the  swallow's  callow  wing, 
And  maiden  innocence. 
There  walked  the  warder,  long  ago, 
When  weakness  made  of  strength  a  foe, 
Now  It  is  useless-be  it  so. 
De  Oourcy  to  my  whole  came  back, 
But  oh!  how  gashed  and  grim  I 
Life  and  estate  had  gone  to  wrack, 
There  was  no  hope  for  him. 
My  first  had  foundered,  as  the  ships, 
And  pierced  him  deadly  through  the  hips, 
My  last  had  died  upon  his  lips. 

to&.  Tin.  15 
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SELF-ESTEEM. 


BT  CHAMPION  B1SSUX. 


Silf-ksteem  is  s  much-abased  trait  of  cha- 
racter. Its  excess  has  ever  been  taken  for 
itself.  It  is  judged  by  its  pathology,  as  ill- 
natured  people  often  judge  very  good  Christians 
by  their  errors.  Wherever  discovered,  it  meets 
with  no  mercy,  though  its  persecutors  are  often 
its  worst  examples.  If  an  elderly  gentleman 
takes  a  dislike  to  a  rising  young  man,  and 
wishes  to  "  humble  him," — that  is,  to  do  him 
all  the  injury  possible,  in  a  fatherly  and  con- 
scientious way — he  remarks  of  him,  that  he  is 
a  self-conceited  fellow ;  and  forthwith  Judge  A. 
informs  the  young  man  that  he  regrets  that 
just  at  present  he  needs  no  one  in  his  office,  or 
Merchant  B.  is  very  sorry  to  state  that  the  va- 
cancy in  his  store  was  filled  a  week  since,  other- 
wise— &c.  Thus,  this  trait  of  character,  which 
is  always  natural,  often  amiable,  and  never 
wholly  unpardonable,  which  in  a  healthy  state 
is  a  neoessary  condition  of  success,  and  is  ever 
a  good  and  ministering  angel  in  the  darkest 
hours,  is  outlawed,  and  only  recognised  as  re- 
spectable when  having  worked  out  its  legiti- 
mate results,  its  possessor  enters  into  his  har- 
vest of  honour  and  riohes.  Oh,  then  it  is  that 
Self-esteem  becomes  dignified;  that  it  is  bap- 
tised by  a  charitable  world  by  the  name  of 
Self-Respect,  or  Self-Reliance ;  when,  after  all, 
it  is  but  the  same  feeling  which  prompts  the 
earnest  man  to  say,  "  I  will  succeed,  I  have  it 
in  me — I  will  rise  above  the  mass  around  me — 
and  I  will  not  be  discouraged  by  the  obstacles 
which  the  world  may  offer."  Style  such  ex- 
pressions as  we  may,  they  are  the  offspring  of 
a  conceited  self,  and  are  never  diseased,  save 
when  accompanied  by  arrogance,  or  injustice 
to  others.  What  harm  if  one  over-estimate  his 
own  powers  ?  They  are  only  benefited  by  the 
strain  imposed  upon  them.  What  harm  if  one 
fail  to  carry  out  his  conceptions  ?  He  is  made 
stronger  and  wiser  by  his  efforts,  and  has 
learned  himself  more  fully  than  he  could  have 
learned  by  theory. 

It  is  a  self-esteem  of  rank,  unrestrained  and 
diseased  growth  which  is  so  unworthy  and  ri- 
diculous— \  self-esteem  that  aims  at  results 
and  despises  processes;  that  would  achieve 
greatness  by  mere  boasting;  that  would,  in 
short,  re rerse  the  ancient  "esse  quam  vidtri," 
and  strive  to  "  seem  rather  than  to  be."  This 
is  the  foundation  of  all  pretence,  empiricism, 
and  charlatanry ;  and  is  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
trust with  which  men  generally  regard  him  who 
offers  himself  to  their  notice,  without  modest 
and  profound  apologies  for  his  obtrusion. 

A  corrupt  self-esteem  does  not  always  as- 
sume the  shape  of  arrogance.    It  requires  no 


very  scrutinizing  analysis  to  detect  it  in  much 
that  is  called  modesty  and  reserve.  The  taci- 
turn man  is  proverbially  vain.  It  certainly  is 
a  little  remarkable  that  the  owl,  which  is  with- 
out doubt  the  silentest  and  stupidest  bird  in 
the  whole  range  of  ornithology,  should  have 
been  so  long  dubbed  the  Bird  of  Wisdom.  I 
can  only  consider  it  a  pleasant  bit  of  satire  on 
the  part  of  the  ancients.  Your  silent  man  is 
the  owl,  and  his  reputation  for  wisdom  comes 
remarkably  cheap.  Your  owl,  too,  has  so  high 
an  opinion  of  himself,  that  he  will  not  associate 
with  other  birds.  He  lords  it  over  darkness. 
And  a  diseased  self-esteem  loves  darkness  for 
its  own  sake. 


UNREST. 

BT  HILIN  BABBT. 

Wi  look  on  all  God's  mirest  works 

With  cold,  ungrateful  eye; 
We  search  with  care  for  depths  of  shade, 

And  pass  the  sunshine  by. 
The  nightingale  sings  in  the  trees, 

The  thrushes  in  the  copse;— 
We  only  hear  a  requiem 

For  our  departed  hopes. 

The  river  glides  upon  its  way : 

No  shadow  darkens  o'er  it; 
The  summer  breeso  comes  dancing  on, 

The  flowers  bend  before  it. 
We  gase  on  all  with  lowering  brows. 

And  see  but  little  worth ; 
We  blame  the  flowers  for  changefulness, 

And  sigh,  "Oh,  dreary  earth!" 

With  listless  bands  and  eyes  we  more 

When  storms  o'er  sunlight  lower; 
With  heads  pressed  bard  against  the  pane, 

We  mourn  at  every  shower. 
We  gase  on  winter's  circling  snows, 

And  sigh  lor  summer's  gladness; 
We  stand  knee-deep  in  fragrant  blooms 

With  souls  still  wrapped  in  sadness. 

We  listen  with  a  sceptic's  sneer 

To  words  of  friendship's  asking, 
And  think  that  every  heart  would  he 

Made  hideous  by  unmasking; 
We  pass  In  thankless  silence  by 

The  good  which  we  inherit, 
And  darken  e'en  the  brightest  way 

With  shadows  of  the  spirit 

We  look  on  frees  early  loved, 

Where  love  no  more  is  shining. 
We  hear  not  all  God's  comforting,— 

We  cannot  bear  for  pining. 
We  think  not  of  the  soul  at  rest, 

In  Joy  tor  ever  reigning ; 
Our  voices  are  not  low  in  grief, 

But  louder  in  complaining. 

Though  e'er  so  small  a  speck  should  dim 

A  dream  of  evening  beauty, 
We  rail  at  life  and  happiness, 

Forgetting  God  and  duty. 
Oh,  heart  of  mine,  a«cend  o'er  all 

This  mockery  of  ours. 
And  seek  His  light  'mid  clouds  of  gloom, 

And  pass  the  weeds  for  flowers. 
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USEFULNESS  OF  THE  ARTS  OF  DESIGN. 


B  Y     FBOI,     J.    J.    MAPIS, 


No  error  is  more  common  than  for  those  who 
are  engaged  in  what  is  denominated  the  "  use- 
ful arts "  to  speak  of  the  fine  arts  as  unneces- 
sary and  of  secondary  utility.  Each  class  of 
society  consider  themselves  as  enjoying  the 
full  benefits  of  civilization,  without  properly 
comprehending  the  advantages  and  pleasures 
enjoyed  by  their  more  highly-educated  neigh- 
bours ;  but,  while  they  lose  sight  of  their  own 
demerits,  they  pity  the  lot  of  those  who  are 
unequal  to  them  in  mental  accomplishments. 

Civilisation  is  comparative,  and  the  hard- 
handed  backwoodsman  oonsiders  himself  civi- 
lised, and  enjoying  more  happiness  from  his 
greater  amount  of  knowledge  than  the  Indian ; 
while,  in  truth,  his  deficiencies,  as  compared 
with  the  well-educated  inhabitant  of  the  sea- 
board, are  greater  than  those  which  exist  be- 
tween himself  and  the  savage.  The  very  gran- 
deur of  the  scenery  surrounding  him  is  void 
of  beauty  to  his  untutored  eye;  his  hours  of 
leisure  are  passed  in  listless  idleness ;  and  the 
very  functions  which  God  has  given  him  to 
secure  his  enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of  nature 
remain  inactive  and  impotent.  Had  his  eye 
been  tutored  to  admire  the  picturesque,  he 
could  then  "  look  through  nature  up  to  nature's 
God,"  and  be  happy.  Both  the  eye  and  ear 
may  be  educated  without  our  immediate  voli- 
tion. Thus  the  labourer  who  raises  the  curtain 
at  an  opera  house,  and  who  supposes  that  he 
has  no  taste  for  music,  indeed  from  listless 
indifference  scarcely  hears  it,  still  is  nightly 
educating  his  ear,  and,  after  a  short  time,  dis- 
cords become  unpleasant  to  him,  well-chosen 
harmonies  give  him  pleasure,  and  eventually 
pleasing  and  well-arranged  sounds  are  neces- 
sary to  his  happiness.  He  ever  afterwards 
oan  enjoy  the  carolling  of  birds,  and  even  by 
this  slight  addition,  involuntarily  added  to  his 
education,  his  power  to  enjoy  nature  is  in- 
creased, and  with  this  increase  others  soon 
follow,  until  the  whole  man  is  improved. 

Hogarth  has  well  said  that  the  letter  S  is 
the  line  of  beauty ;  and  should  any  child  prac- 
tise the  forming  of  this  letter  until  he  could 
draw  it  with  ease,  certainly  he  would  ever 
afterwards  be  enabled  to  see  beauties  in  nature 
which  would  be  invisible  to  the  mere  definer 


of  straight  lines.  The  French  were  the  first 
of  modern  nations  to  turn  this  fact  to  useful 
account.  The  master-mind  of  Napoleon  esta- 
blished schools  for  the  arts  of  design  through- 
out France,  and  even  the  common  schools  were 
rendered  subservient  to  the  creation  of  public 
taste.  Every  French  mechanic  is  enabled  at 
this  time  to  surpass  those  of  other  nations  in 
the  arts  of  design,  and  hence  all  the  world  are 
placed  under  contribution  for  French  patterns. 
Look  at  the  furniture  of  our  parlours.  All 
the  pleasing  forms  of  our  girandoles,  can- 
delabras,  the  figures  of  our  carpets,  etc.,  are  of 
French  origin.  The  very  silversmiths  of  Eng- 
land follow  the  patterns  invented  by  the  tin- 
smiths of  France.  A  pound  of  American  cotton , 
costing  seven  cents,  is  returned  from  France 
to  the  land  of  its  growth  worth  five  hundred 
dollars ;  and  this  increase  of  value  in  the  form 
of  French  laces  is  mainly  due  to  the  beauty  of 
pattern  designed  by  French  artisans. 

France  has  warred  with  all  Europe,  sup- 
ported an  expensive  government,  and  supplied 
her  people  with  expensive  public  amusements, 
without  creating  a  heavy  national  debt.  How 
has  this  been  done?  She  has  no  profitable 
colonies,  and,  indeed,  no  unusual  resources 
except  from  her  receipts  for  her  arts  of  design. 
Every  pound  of  raw  material  is  rendered  of 
quadruple  value  when  offered  to  a  foreign 
market,  and  simply  because  the  taste  of  the 
French  nation,  arising  entirely  from  the  intro- 
duction of  the  arts  of  design  into  the  oommon 
schools,  is  so  superior  to  that  of  other  nations, 
that  her  wares  find  a  ready  market  at  increased 
prices.  The  French  calico-printer  receives 
more  for  the  superiority  of  his  designs  than 
the  total  amount  received  by  an  American  or 
English  calico-printer  for  similar  goods  copied 
from  the  French,  and  introduced  into  the  mar- 
ket after  the  keen  appetite  of  fashion  has  been 
satisfied  by  the  French  product. 

Even  at  this  late  date,  we  find  that  more 
than  one  million  of  dollars'  worth  of  French 
furniture  was  imported  into  New  York  alone 
during  the  last  year.  Does  this  arise  from  any 
superiority  of  workmanship  T  Certainly  not ; 
for  our  own  cabinet-makers  do  work  of  an 
equal  or  superior  quality.     Are  the  woods 
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more  beautiful  ?  No ;  oar  woods  surpass  those 
of  France  in  beauty.  What  then  gives  this 
French  cabinet  furniture  the  preference  in  an 
American  market  ?  Simply  the  elegance  of  form. 
The  designs  are  both  novel  and  beautiful,  far 
surpassing  those  introduced  by  our  cabinet- 
makers. There  is  a  peculiar  fitness  in  French 
designs;  each  utensil  has  a  form  especially 
adapted  for  its  use,  which  adds  to  its  value 
while  it  imparts  beauty  of  figure.  Let  those 
who  doubt  the  necessity  of  using  appropriate 
forms  of  ordinary  utensils  take  their  soup  from 
a  washbowl,  or  their  wine  from  a  saucer,  or 
their  tea  from  a  wineglass,  and  they  will  soon 
realise  the  necessity  for  adaptation  of  shape. 
These  adaptations  and  beauty  of  figure  should 
pervade  the  furniture  of  the  lowliest  cottage. 
Taste  gives  happiness  without  cost,  and  the 
eye  of  the  labourer  will  soon  find  pleasure  in 
fine  designs,  if  the  furniture  of  his  table  be 
such  as  to  embrace  the  arts  of  design;  and 
this  improved  taste  will  be  manifested  in  all 
his  creations. 

Indeed,  all  men  are  rendered  happier  and 
better  by  the  power  to  appreciate  fine- forms ; 
the  mind  becomes  refined,  and  with  it  a  gentle- 
ness of  feeling,  and  consequent  kindness  of 
heart,  renders  the  community  happier  and 
less  restive  in  disposition. 

But  a  short  time  since,  and  England  was 
without  a  school  for  the  arts  of  design;  and 
until  the  time  of  Wedgwood  the  only  ornament 
to  be  found  on  English  crockery  was  such  as 
they  copied  from  the  Chinese; — instead  of 
inventing  superior  patterns,  they  copied  those 
of  a  nation  they  call  barbarian.  Wedgwood 
established  a  school  for  the  arts  of  design  in 
his  own  factory,  and  employed  the  best  talent 
in  its  organisation.  He  not  only  improved  the 
quality  and  beauty  of  this  great  branch  of 
manufacture,  but  really  gave  birth  to  a  school 
of  art,  and  many  of  the  best  artists  of  England 
at  this  time,  received  their  first  instructions  in 
the  factory  of  Wedgwood. 

In  our  own  country  we  are  fast  profiting  by 
an  improved  sohool  of  art  But  a  few  years 
since,  and  all  our  manufactures  were  of  the 
most  homely  sorts.  As  a  familiar  instance, 
we  would  name  the  iron  railings  in  common 
use.  Within  our  recollection  there  was  not 
one  ornamental  iron  railing  in  the  United 
States.  A  German  blacksmith,  by  the  name 
of  Paulas  Hedl,  was  the  first  to  improve  this 
olaas  of  manufacture.  He  had  learned  the 
arts  of  design  at  home,  and  could  imitate  the 
beauties  of  his  trestle-board  on  the  anvil.  He 
made  the  iron  railing  around  the  grounds  of 
the  President's  house  at  Washington,  and  the 
demand  for  his  wares  soon  rendered  him  rich ; 
and  now,  instead  of  the  monotonous  parallel- 
isms of  straight  iron  rods,  pierced  through  a 


single  horizontal  bar  and  pointed  at  the  top, 
we  have  beautiful  forms,  which  give  so  much 
elegance  to  iron  railings  as  to  cause  us  to  for- 
get their  inhospitable  intention.  The  old 
square-sided  ten-plate  stove  has  given  place  to 
a  variety  of  forms  so  beautiful  as  to  be  desi- 
rable for  furniture,  besides  increasing  the 
amount  of  surface,  so  as  to  radiate  an  in- 
creased quantity  of  heat. 

The  High  School  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Free  Academy  of  New  York,  have  established 
classes  in  the  arts  of  design ;  and  a  few  years 
will  find  our  workshops  filled  with  designers 
of  no  mean  capacity. 

Much  may  yet  be  done  to  improve  our  com- 
forts and  taste  by  the  application  of  the  arts  of 
design  to  the  ordinary  wants  of  life ;  for,  despite 
the  high  praises  which  have  been  awarded  to 
modern  architecture,  it  has  as  yet  scarcely 
felt  the  influence  of  true  art. 

Why  should  our  doors  be  in  the  form  of  a 
gallows,  wanting  nothing  to  complete  the  pic- 
ture but  a  rope  suspended  in  the  centre? 
Why  not  get  rid  of  the  right-angled  corners  of 
our  rooms,  and  thus  be  freed  from  the  caged 
sensation  which  all  must  feel  in  a  square  room 
without  ornament  or  relief  from  the  monotony 
of  right  angle  and  parallel  lines?  Why  not 
support  our  mantel-shelves  by  figures  of  the 
Caryatides,  Hercules,  or  some  other  figure  in- 
dicative of  strength  ?  We  know  that  the  leg 
and  foot  of  the  lion,  when  leaping  down  a  pre- 
cipice, assumes  the  figure  which  enables  the 
least  amount  of  matter  to  exert  the  greatest 
amount  of  resistance,  and  why  not  so  construct 
the  abutments  of  buildings,  the  legs  of  tables, 
and  even  the  corner  supports  of  steam-engine 
frames,  so  as  to  imitate  Nature  in  her  handi- 
work? 

Our  Academies  of  Art  and  Art  Unions  have 
done  much  to  improve  the  public  taste,  and 
their  influenoe  cannot  but  prove  most  benefi- 
cial. Engravings  are  now  widely  circulated, 
of  the  best  kinds,  and,  instead  of  the  grotesque 
libels  on  art  which  formerly  were  to  be  found  in 
every  house,  we  now  see  works  of  superior  merit 

Let  not  the  stoic  think  that  the  fine  arts 
have  no  useful  effect,  for,  in  addition  to  their 
direct  usefulness,  as  already  noted,  they  give 
rational  and  harmless  employment  to  our 
leisure  hours,  and  many  hundreds  of  our  youth 
are  spending  hours  of  leisure  in  examining 
fine  works  of  art,  who,  a  few  years  since, 
would  have  been  compelled  to  look  for  amuse- 
ment in  the  tavern,  or  some  worse  place.  His- 
torical events  are  fastened  on  the  memory 
when  taught  through  the  medium  of  pictures ; 
the  beauties  of  nature,  before  unobserved,  are 
rendered  attractive.  Our  young  men  associate 
more  with  females,  and  thus  the  asperities  of 
their  nature  become  softened.     Visit  the  exhi- 
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bitions  of  the  various  Academies  and  Art  Unions 
throughout  the  oonntry,  and  there  yon  will  find 
the  youth  of  both  sexes  innocently  enjoying 
each  other's  society,  and  improving  their  minds 
and  tastes. 

Let  those  who  would  argne  that  the  fine  arts 
are  unnecessary  as  a  branch  of  education  but 
carry  their  argument  to  the  full  extent,  and 
they  will  out  a  hole  through  the  centre  of  a 


large  blanket  or  skin,  to  admit  the  heed 
through  to  the  light,  and  wear  no  other  cloth- 
ing; for  the  mere  purpose  of  keeping  out  the 
cold  and  giving  free  use  to  the  limbs,  this  style 
of  dress  would  accomplish  the  object,  and  is 
fully  sufficient  for  the  use  of  those  who  cannot 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  human  form,  nor 
the  necessity  of  rising  beyond  the  brute  crea- 
tion. 


MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


BT   JOHN    8.   DWIGHT. 


sohubert's  songs. 

Wb  present  our  musical  readers  this  time 
with  one  of  the  wild,  imaginative  melodies  of 
Fbanz  Schubbbt.  For  depth,  for  spirituality, 
for  power  to  set  the  deepest  chords  within  us 
vibrating,  there  are  no  songs  like  his.  A  Ger* 
man  of  the  Germans,  and  a  modern  (whose 
brief  life,  like  a  strange  breath  of  melody,  was 
nearly  all  spent  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
present  century,  and  first  caught  attention  only 
in  the  dying  notes  of  its  swan-song),  an  artist, 
trained  in  the  profound  German  science,  he 
has  produced  two  or  three  hundred  songs,  each 
as  original,  as  characteristic,  and  as  likely  to 
survive,  as  any  of  the  old  people's  songs  which 
come  down  from  generation  to  generation  in 
all  countries.  He  seems  to  have  been  inspired 
to  sing  the  deep  experiences  of  the  human 
heart,  and  to  bequeath  that  music  to  mankind. 

The  specimen  here  given  of  his  songs,  is  not 
the  best  or  the  most  characteristic  that  we 
might  select.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  his  lightest 
efforts.  We  choose  it  because  it  is  short,  and 
not  so  difficult  as  most  of  Schubert's  songs  are, 
especially  in  the  accompaniment.  But  it  shows 
as  well  as  any  other,  how  perfectly  his  genius 
oould  marry  the  fit  music  always  to  the  sense 
of  the  poem.  You  scarcely  need  Walter  Scott's 
words  to  make  you  feel  that  this  music  ex- 
presses all  the  soul-sick  restlessness  of  an 
active  and  ambitious  temperament  allowed  no 
scope.  Who  has  not  needed  in  his  own  way 
sometimes  the  music  of  the  "  imprisoned  hunts- 
man" to  unburthen  his  own  sad  restlessness 
withal  ?  And  in  the  attempt  to  utter  it,  how 
naturally  the  music  changes  to  the  major  of 
the  key,  and  brings  with  it  the  revival  of  hope 
in  the  place  of  dull  complaint ! 


Schubebt  always  chose  fine  words,  some 
genuine  little  poem,  when  he  composed  a  song. 
He  never  set  mere  rhymed  sentimentalities  to 
music.  He  went  to  the  real  lyric  sources; 
each  song,  both  in  the  music  and  the  words, 
seems  just  as  much  a  creation,  just  as  indi- 
vidual and  vital,  and  distinct  from  every  other 
song  or  poem,  as  each  little  wild-flower  in  the 
woods.  His  flowers  of  song  are  worthy  to  be 
entwined  in  the  same  wreath  with  Beethoven's 
"Adelaide,"  that  wonderful  tone-translation  of 
the  whole  book  of  Love ;  for  each  is  a  senti- 
ment, a  poetic  or  spiritual  experience  of  life, 
reproduced  as  a  living,  organic  musical  whole. 

It  is  with  the  deeper  moods  that  Schubert  is 
most  familiar ;  and  it  was  through  several  of 
his  deepest  and  greatest  songs  that  he  was 
first  known  in  this  country.  Without  words, 
as  translated  and  expanded  into  broadly  har- 
monized piano-forte  pieces  by  the  sympathetic 
genius  of  Liszt,  his  "  Ave  Maria,"  his  "  Erl- 
King,"  his  "  Elogy  of  Tears,"  his  "Wanderer," 
&c,  were  introduced  to  American  audiences  by 
the  two  Backemanns,  and  others  of  the  better 
sort  of  new  school  pianists.  Then  some  of  the 
songs  themselves  wore  published  with  English 
words,  in  the  "  Gems  of  German  Song,"  by  G. 
P.  Reed,  Boston; — a  serial  publication,  still 
continued.  These  are  all  remarkable  for  the 
richness  and  beauty  of  their  accompaniments, 
which  abound  in  highly  suggestive  and  wildly 
modulating  harmony.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
of  them  all  is  one  more  lately  published,  and 
less  widely  known,  called  the  "Young  Nun," 
in  which  to  a  wild,  tremulous  accompaniment, 
a  maiden  likens  the  stormy  night  to  the  storm 
of  worldly  passion  that  once  raged  in  her  own 
breast,  and  as  the  music  brightens,  she  defies 
the  winds  and  lightnings ;  for  "  in  her  breast 
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now  all  is  peace,"  aad  ahe  "  waits  for  the  holy 
bridegroom,"  whose  coming  she  contemplates 
with  a  serene  ecstasy,  while  the  song  dies 
away  with  whispered  allelojahs. 

Equally  interesting  and  characteristic  are 
the  strains  suggested  to  him  by  some  of  those 
exquisite  little  poetical  conceits  of  Henri  Heine. 
Such  is  the  "  Fisher  Maiden,"  where  the  poet 
asks  her  to  turn  her  little  skiff  to  the  shore, 
and  sit  with  him,  hand  in  hand,  gating  into 
the  water ;  for, 

"My  soul  is  like  the  ooean, 
And  has  Its  ebb  and  flow,"  Ac. 

Sohubertf  s  music  could  translate  that  thought 
at  onoe ;  it  was  the  very  vein  for  him.  Such, 
too,  is  that  still  more  mystical  and  delicate 
one,  commencing: 

"Thou  art  the  rest, 
The  soothing  spell, 
The  longing  thou, 
Which  thoa  dost  quell." 

Bat  there  is  no  limit  to  the  variety  of  his 
subjects;  and  he  has  sung  them  all  truly,  but 
as  a  deep  soul  like  Schubert  would  be  supposed 
to  sing  them.  In  the  domestic  and  the  naive 
he  is  no  less  happy.  Witness  his  "  Lullaby," 
his  "Postilion,"  his  "Song  of  the  old  Fiddler," 
&c,  &c. 

Could  we,  by  this  brief  mention,  induce  any 
of  our  young  readers  who  cultivate  the  gift  of 
song,  to  forsake  the  superficial,  sentimental, 
manufactured  English  songs,  or  opera  airs, 
and  seek  acquaintance  with  some  of  these  real 
wild  flowers  of  German  melody,  we  should  feel 
the  end  of  this  article  answered.  The  Italian 
Opera  is  well  in  its  way ;  and  there  are  good 
English  songs.  Bat  the  world  is  flooded  with 
compositions  without  genius.  Most  of  the 
songs  now-a-days  are  manufactured;  in  Ger- 
many, songs  grow.  Italian  Opera  airs  are  full 
of  melody  and  sweetness,  but  one  is  too  much 
like  another;  it  is  an  endless  re-galvanizing 
into  life  of  a  vein  of  sentiment  and  melody  long 
since  exhausted.  Bat  every  Gorman  composer 
of  any  note  produces  songs  which  could  have 
been  produced  by  no  other.  Each  has  its  dis- 
tinct style  and  meaning,  and  seems  like  a  fresh 
inspiration,  as  if  nature  gave  it  a  form  to  pre- 
serve, as  she  has  given  to  each  plant  and 
crystal. 


THE  MUSICAL  SEASON. 

A  Monthly  Magazine  must  go  to  press  so 
early  that  no  record  of  events,  musical  or  other, 


oan  be  brought  down  very  close  to  the  date  of 
publication.  Yet  so  far  as  the  winter  has  ad- 
vanced, while  we  write,  the  musical  doings  in 
our  Eastern  cities  have  been  unusually  signi- 
ficant. We  can  but  hint  of  them  under  the 
following  heads : 

1.  Jenny  Lihd  and  Shooting  Stabs. — The 
musical  firmament  has  not  seemed  so  free  from 
those  phenomena  since  the  (not  very  distant) 
day  when  we  Americans  were  not  a  musioal 
people  at  alL  Too  much  of  the  popular  musi- 
cal excitement  since  that  day  has  been  the 
work  of  solo-playing  or  solo-singing  adven- 
turers from  the  old  world,  who  came  out  here 
to  amaze  our  ignorant  senses  with  extravagant 
feats  of  execution  on  piano-forte  or  violin,  and 
with  all  sorts  of  flashy  and  bewildering  musi- 
cal pyrotechnics,  in  which  the  player  made 
himself  the  principal  figure,  thrusting  the  com- 
poser into  the  background.  There  is  no  tell- 
ing how  many  "  pianists  or  violinists  to  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,"  how  many  dupli- 
cate Paganinis  and  Thalbergs  have  gleamed 
through  our  horizon  and  drawn  out  the  multi- 
tudes to  clap  their  hands  in  wonder.  It  has 
not  been  unmingled  with  much  that  was  good 
and  genuine ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  and  more 
and  more  in  these  last  years,  it  has  been  only 
brilliant  concerts  and  new  "stars"  that  could 
enlist  large  audiences. 

.  This  winter  one  star— one  of  the  fixed  stars — 
seems  to  have  absorbed  all  this  wondering 
interest,  and  so  filled  our  musical  sphere  with 
light  that  the  whole  swarm  of  meteors  have 
turned  away  on  other  courses.  Jbnnt  Lnro 
has  not  only  satisfied  the  popular  craving  for 
excitement  for  the  wonderful  in  music,  but 
she  has  been  a  revelation  of  the  true  and  ever- 
lasting Spirit  of  Art  to  our  people.  She  has 
popularized  the  artistic  ideal.  Her  singing 
has  been  of  the  same  spirit,  part  and  parcel 
of  the  same  living  essence,  with  the  musioal 
creations  of  the  great  German  composers  and 
tone-prophets.  She  has  been  a  true  inter- 
preter, her  song  a  true  embodiment,  of  the 
spirit  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Weber,  Mendelssohn, 
as  well  as  of  the  floating  popular  melody  of 
the  North,  and  of  the  warm  operatio  airs  of 
Italy,  which  as  a  woman  of  genius  she  oan 
illustrate  in  their  peculiar  characteristics, 
though  the  spiritual  depth  of  her  own  Northern 
nature  finds  not  its  chief  interest  in  them. 
She  therefore  has  absorbed,  to  the  glory  of 
real  and  high  Art,  that  popular  interest  in 
music  which  before  turned  mainly  on  the  per- 
sonality of  a  singer  and  the  secondary  excite- 
ments of  concerts  of  display.  She  has  elevated 
our  standard  of  taste,  while  the  hosts  of  shoot- 
ing stars  and  concert-givers  have  not  dared  to 
court  popular  favour  in  the  wake  of  her  extra- 
ordinary success.     This  kind  of  concert-giving, 
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therefore,  contributes  little  to  this  season's 
record.  The  Wallaces,  brother,  wife,  and 
sister,  have  given  some  charming  and  grace- 
ful entertainments,  in  the  modern,  variation 
school.  The  Doctors  have  tried  the  Leopold 
de  Meyer  tricks  over  again  in  Tripler  Hall. 
Madame  Anna  Bishop,  with  Boohsa'b  general- 
ship, has  kept  up  a  great  run  of  brilliant, 
perhaps  we  should  say  "  monster/'  concerts  in 
New  York.  But  she  has  mingled  large  doses 
of  olassioal  with  claptrap  in  her  appeals ;  and 
what  success  she  has  had  may  be  set  down 
very  much  to  some  popular  loyalty,  however 
unappreciative,  towards  the  great  classic  names 
in  music 

2.  Opera. — This  may  be  all  summed  up  in 
Max  Mabbtzbk  and  his  Pabodi.  She  is  the 
"bright,  particular  star"  of  those  whose  mu- 
sical idea  is  bound  up  in  the  dramatic,  and 
sometimes  melo-dramatic,  passion  of  the  mo- 
dern Bellinis  and  Donizettis,  especially  in 
tragic  "Norma."  She  certainly  has  great 
lyric  qualities  of  voice  and  action  and  concep- 
tion, She  sweeps  across  the  stage,  a  very 
tragic  muse.  Her  style  is  uniformly  intense ; 
she  oarries  points  with  immense  skill  and 
energy,  and  takes  her  audience  by  storm. 
She  is  evidently,  in  her  art,  a  product  almost 
exclusively  of  the  modern  Italian  operatic 
school.  As  a  singer,  all  her  culture  and  her 
striving  seem  to  have  been  subordinated  to 
this  one  end  of  dramatic  effect.  But  we  mean 
no  criticism  upon  her ;  and  it  is  not  a  etar,  even 
of  the  first  magnitude,  that  makes  an  opera* 
A  successful  opera  is  one  which  interests  the 
public  as  a  musical  whole.  The  composition 
is  one  half.  The  chorus,  orchestra,  subordi- 
nates and  stock-principals,  quite  as  much  as 
the  great  prima  donna  or  tenore,  constitute  the 
other  half.  Maretzeb:  has  a  good  orchestra, 
and  fair  chorus.  He  has  Teutfi  and  Bene- 
detti,  always  favourites,  and,  equally  so  in 
his  way,  Novelli.  There  is  more  merit  in  his 
company,  and  he  has  brought  a  richer  reper- 
toire (including  "  Don  Giovanni,"  "  Lucrezia 
Borgia,"  "La  Sonnambula,"  "Norma,"  "Der 
Freysehutz,"  "Gemma  di  Vergy,"  "Ernani," 
and  many  more  favourite  operas),  than  the 
public  patronage  of  opera  has  warranted.  He 
has  not  done  that  great  business  which  would 
enable  him  to  command  the  first-rate9,  or  even 
the  second-rate,  talent  of  the  world,  and  place 
New  Tork  on  a  level  with  the  European  cities 
as  a  seat  of  opera.  And  the  fault  seems  to  be 
that  nearly  all  operatic  experiments  in  this 
country  have  appealed  to  fashionable  rather 
than  to  popular  support.  Music  in  America 
is  to  be  supported  by  the  people.  The  other 
fine  arts  derive  their  patronage  from  the  small 
contributions  of  the  millions  in  the  shape  of 
"  Art  Unions."    And  the  most  expensive  luxu- 


ries of  music  must  be  placed  on  some  such 
democratic  and  widely  associative  footing,  to 
secure  a  permanent  support. 

8.  Classic  Music. — The  taste  inspired,  and 
the  room  left  for  it  (as  we  have  said  above)  by 
Jenny  Lind,  have  been  well  improved  this 
winter,  especially  in  Boston.  Large  and  steady 
audiences  are  there  found  for  the  deep  and 
quiet  satisfactions  of  music.  Two  thousand 
subscribers  attend  once  a  fortnight  the  con- 
certs of  the  "  Musical  Fund  Society,"  there  to 
hear  the  orchestral  symphonies  of  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  and  Robert  Schumann. 
At  one  of  those  concerts,  fugues  of  Bacb  upon 
the  organ  were  encosed  with  great  enthusiasm ; 
and  in  the  same  programme  figured  Mozart's 
Symphony  in  G  minor,  Beethoven's  overture 
to  "Leonora,"  and  a  Septuor  by  Hummel. 
The  orchestra  numbers  about  sixty  musicians, 
who  are  bound  together  in  olose  fraternity  by 
pride  in  their  art  and  by  a  benefit  fund.  Their 
efforts  in  this  high  and  true  direction  are 
warmly  seconded  by  the  best  portion  of  society, 
and  the  effect  is  to  inspire  and  raise  up  socially 
the  musical  profession  in  Boston.  There, 
too,  are  series  of  "Chamber  Concerts"  given 
through  the  winter  by  the  "Mendelssohn 
Quintette  Club,"  and  by  the  "Beethoven 
Quartette  Club,"  who  play  the  classic  quar- 
tettes, trios,  &c.,  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn,  and  Onslow,  to  audiences  of 
several  hundred.  Their  music  even  is  in 
much  demand  in  the  larger  places  immediately 
around,  or  accessible  by  railroad  from  their 
Boston  centre.  The  great  sacred  music,  also, 
is  well  cultivated.  The  old  Handel  and  Ha  yd  5 
Society  have  been  performing  the  oratorios  of 
the  "Creation"  and  of  "Elijah"  with  more 
spirit  and  to  better  audiences  than  in  past 
years ;  while  the  Musical  Education  Society, 
a  younger  organization,  with  a  chorus  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  voices,  have  kept  open  the 
deep,  rich  fountain  of  Handel's  glorious  music, 
commencing  with  his  immortal  "  Messiah  "  as 
a  part  of  the  Christmas  festival. 

In  New  Tork,  oratorios  have  been  several 
times  produced  by  the  Harmonic  Society,  by 
Madame  Bishop,  and  once  the  "Messiah,"  at 
a  Lind  concert.  The  Philharmonic  Society, 
perhaps  the  finest  orchestra  in  the  country, 
have  played  symphonies  to  audiences  of  about 
five  hundred.  In  a  city  where  such  genuine 
artists  as  the  pianists  Timm,  Scharfenbbro, 
Dresbl,  Rackbmann,  &c.,  reside,  there  must 
be  much  of  the  deepest  musical  communion  in 
private  circles;  but  chamber  concerts,  as  in 
Boston,  do  not  there  exist  Philadelphia  has 
been  mainly  occupied  with  the  opera,  and  with 
miscellaneous  concerts,  and  we  are  not  aware 
that,  up  to  our  time  of  writing,  it  has  anything 
to  offer  under  this  classical  head. 
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I  hate  to  learn  the  ebb  of  time, 
Prom  yon  doll  steeple's  drowsy  ehime; 
Or  mark  it  as  the  sunbeams  crawl, 
Inch  after  inch  along  the  wail : 
The  lark  was  wont  my  matins  ring, 
The  sable  rooks  my  raspers  sins; ; 
These  tow*rs,  although  a  king's  they  be, 
Have  not  a  hall  of  joy  for  me— 
Hare  not  a  hall  of  Joy  for  me. 


No  more  at  dawning  morn  I  rife. 
And  sun  myself  in  Ellen's  eyes,— 
Drire  the  fleet  deer  the  fotast  through, 
And  homeward  wend  with  evening  dew : 
Her  blithesome  welcome  blithely  meet, 
And  lay  my  trophies  at  her  feet; 
While  fled  the  ere  on  wing  of  glee, 
That  lift  is  lost  to  lore  and  me— 
That  lifo  is  lost  to  lore  and  me. 
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PoHFOiraoKT.— We  have  discovered,  at  an  hour  too  lata 
to  alter  the  description  of  plates  in  the  March  number, 
that  the  subject  entitled  "Our  Little  Brother"  cannot  be 
printed  up  for  our  large  edition  in  time  for  insertion  in 
the  Magazine  this  month.  Its  publication  is  therefore 
necessarily  postponed  till  April.  We  substitute  in  its 
place  an  engraving  of "Tiau  dipping  ihewtngt  0/  Love," 
from  a  picture  by  the  celebrated  Le  Bran.  This  artist  is 
rery  extensively  known  in  this  oouutry  by  engravings  of 
his  works,  especially  of  heads  ezpressire  of  the  passions. 
He  was  a  native  of  Frenoe,  and  court  painter  to  Louis  XIV . 
His  most  famous  productions  are  the  noble  series  known 
as  the  "Triumphs  of  Alexander,"  all  of  which  hare  been 
superbly  engraved  of  very  large  sise. 

The  following  terse*,  by  our  esteemed  correspondent, 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Townsend,  were  suggested  by  Le  Bran's  pic- 
ture, and  are  an  excellent  commentary  upon  the  idea  of 
the  artist 

Old  Father  Time  found  Lore  asleep, 

Just  as  the  day  was  fading; 
Folded  like  dreams  his  pinions  lay, 

His  closed  eyelids  shading. 

Said  stern  old  Time,  "The  silly  boy 

Will  still  keep  mortals  loring; 
But  if  I  cut  his  wings  away, 

It  needs  must  stop  his  roving." 

Poor  Love  submitted  to  be  shorn, 

Patient,  as  Lore  is  ever : 
Wings  may  be  clipped,  by  fraud  or  force, 

But  Love  detained?— oh,  never  I 

Secure  in  his  immortal  youth, 

Victorious  while  grieving, 
Oonsdous  of  self-renewing  grace, 

While  bitter  wrong  receiving, 

Love  takes  on  Time  a  just  revenge ; 

For,  from  that  evening  dating, 
His  baby  hand  alone  has  power 

To  keep  the  Greybeard  waiting. 


"Levi's  Lust  SuMMxa  Cloud,"  and  "Villujb  Mxamr- 
Mahxo,"  m  the  present  number  of  the  Magasine,  are 
from  designs  by  the  talented  English  artist,  William 
Powell  Frith. 

The  first  picture  exhibited  by  Mr.  Frith  was  at  the 
Society  of  British  Artists,  in  1840.  The  subject  was  a 
scene  from  Soott's  story  of  "The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian," 
describing  Jenny  Deans  and  Madge  Wildfire  entering 
the  village  church.  This  production  of  the  young  artist 
—for  he  was  then  but  twenty-one  years  of  age— attracted 
considerable  attention.  In  the  Art  Journal  the  same 
year,  there  Is  the  following  criticism:  "W.  P.  Frith  con- 
tributes works  of  considerable  ability.  His  hand  must 
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become  firmer,  and  his  touch  more  decided;  he  will  natu- 
rally grow  bolder  as  he  feels  his  way.  But  his  mind  is 
evidently  of  a  high  order;  his  oonoeptkms  are  all  good,— 
and  not  the  less  so  because  a  poetic  feeling  has  influenced 
his  thoughts.  He  is,  we  imagine,  a  close  obserrer  and  an 
attentive  student  in  the  best  of  all  schools,— that  of  Na- 
ture." Mr.  Frith  has  since  fully  Justified  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  then  formed  of  his  powers.  In  1841, 
he  painted  "  Leicester  and  his  Countess  Amy,  from  Kenil- 
worth,"  *nd,  the  succeeding  year,  exhibited  a  scene  from 
the  "  Vioar  of  Wakefield,"  that  was  purchased  as  one  of 
the  prises  of  the  Art  Union  of  London.  In  1843,  his 
"  Dinner  to  Falstaff,"  from  the  M  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,* 
fully  established  his  position  In  the  foremost  rank  of 
English  artists.  His  more  reoent  works  are  sufficiently 
well  known,  and  are  of  too  much  unquestionable  excel- 
lence to  need  comment  In  1845,  he  was  elected  an  asso- 
ciate of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Frith  is  still  young,  and,  as  his  latest  picture  is  gene- 
rally his  best,  we  may  reasonably  expect  from  him  still 
higher  efforts  of  genius  than  he  has  yet  produced.  His 
style  is  essentially  English,  and  his  subjects,  as  those 
already  mentioned,  are  drawn  from  English  books.  He 
is  always  graceful,  excels  in  colouring,  and  seeks  to  eon- 
vey  pleasure  by  his  art,  rather  than  give  rise  to  astonish- 
ment It  was  very  Justly  accorded  to  him  by  a  writer,  In 
1842,  that  "he  thinks  before  he  begins  to  work,  and  then 
works  as  If  oonsdous  thai  his  fate  depends  on  the  results 
of  his  labours." 

In  the  pieces  selected  for  the  Magasine,  our  kindest 
sympathies  are  at  once  enlisted.  They  tell  their  own 
story  with  simple  beauty,  and  need  little  further  explana- 
tion. 

The  fair  girl  who  mourns  a  temporary  estrangement 
from  her  lover  betrays,  by  her  .saddened  expression  and 
dewy  bjm,  the  fond  yearning  for  that  heart-commu- 
nion, that  mutual,  gushing  confidence,  so  lately  consti- 
tuting her  world  of  happiness.  And  how  has  the  sunshine 
of  love  been  overshadowed?  Perchance  by  some  vain 
caprice,  some  girlish  affectation,  or  ooquetUsh  exercise  of 
power. 

"Alas I  how  light  a  cause  may  move 
Dissension  between  hearts  that  lore  I 
Hearts  that  the  world  in  vain  had  tried, 
And  sorrow  but  more  closely  tied. 

A  something  light  as  air,— a  look,— 
A  word  unkind,  or  wrongly  taken. 

Oh  I  love  that  tempests  never  shook, 
A  breath,  a  touch  like  this,  hath  shaken.'' 


It  matters  little  now  to  question  of  the  c 
may  have  been  repented  of  as  soon  as  committed,  yet  a 
false  spirit  of  pride,  cherished  as  maiden  delicacy,  forbade 
such  acknowledgment  But  alone  and  thoughtful,  re- 
morseful affection  resumes  the  mastery,  and  pleads  ear- 
neatly  for  reconciliation;  and  what  with  woman's  tact 
and  woman's  tenderness  combined,  doubtlessly  ere  long 
they  will  be  reconciled  again,  and  think,  as  many  others 
have  thought,  in  the  first  joy  of  their  reunion,  that 
"  lover's  quarrels  are  but  the  renewal  of  lore."  But  they 
who  have  been  haunted  by  the  remembrance  of  a  careless 
spoken  word,  will  recognise  the  purer  and  more  truthful 
philosophy  of  Bulwer's  song.    They  err, 

"Who  minister  the  moral 
That  aught  that  deepens  love  can  lie 
In  true  love's  lightest  quarrel. 
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« Twere  sweet  to  klM  thy  tears  away, 

If  tears  those  eyes  mutt  know: 

But  sweeter  still  to  hear  thee  say, 

Thou  nerer  bad'st  them  flow." 

In  the  delineation  of  the  rnral  festival,  we  look 
upon  a  pietore  of  "merrie  England "  in  the  olden  time; 
and,  even  while  we  smile  npon  witnessing  the  Inno- 
cent mirth  and  careless  enjoyment  of  the  hour,  half  sigh 
to  think  the  picture  is  wholly  of  the  past.  The  age  is 
too  utilitarian  to  perosiTe  the  necessity  for  such  merry- 
makings that  once  were  wont  to  brightly  chequer  the 
routine  of  erery-day  Urn.  In  these  days  of  education  and 
school  instruction!  we  read  a  rait  amount  of  poetry,  and 
talk  of  the  growing  appreciation  tor  it,  but,  nevertheless, 
manage  to  crowd  out  much  of  the  real  poetry  of  life.  In 
our  own  country,  we  nerer  had  time  to  enjoy  ourselves 
much,  consequently  nerer  learned  how,  as  such  know- 
ledge would  hare  been  quite  superfluous. 

"The  world  is  too  much  with  us,  soon  and  late, 
Spending  and  getting,  we  waste  all  our  powers." 

The  power  of  abandonment  to  leafy,  skyey  influences  is 
a  rery  high  gift,— a  pity  that  it  is  so  rare,— to  be  eultl- 
rated  rather  than  repressed.  Oar  Tillegers  hare  little 
thought  for  the  cares  of  the  morrow,  and  yet  they  will 
perform  its  duties  all  the  better  for  this  temporary  for- 
getfulness.  Here  we  have  them  fortune-telling,  romping, 
dancing,  violin-playing,  and  love-making;  and  in  all 
things  far  more  to  be  envied  for  their  oheerful  good- 
humour,  than  sneered  at  for  any  fancied  want  of  refine- 
ment. Lore-making  beneath  the  spreading  branches  of 
the  brare  old  oak  Is  a  decided  Improvement  upon 

"A  sly  flirtation 
By  the  light  of  a  chandelier ;" 

aud  fortune-telling  by  an  old  woman  in  a  red  cloak,  is 
much  better  and  more  sensible  than  astrology ;  for  the  old 
women  always  sent  away  the  boys  and  girls  that  listened 
to  them,  in  high  spirits,  and  determined  to  realise  the 
flattering  prophecies  purchased  from  the  accommodating 
gipsy;  and  often  when  this  determination, 

"Like  all  strongest  hopes, 
By  its  own  energy  fulfilled  itself," 

the  sagacious  crone  would  be  remembered  with  grateful 
wonderment,  as  a  true  prophet,  by  those  who  had  only 
half  unconttioAr  proved  that "  Will  is  Fate." 

The  iplrit  of  the  times  has  changed ;  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult now  to  collect  people  together  for  the  enjoyment  of 
such  an  unthinking  holiday  as  we  have  here  represented. 
But  in  the  newer,  better  order  of  things,  one  cannot  help 
wishing  that  there  were  some  mlnglement  In  the  popular 
amusements  of  such  old  customs  as  were  oondudre  to 
health  and  contentment— to  keep  pace  with  our  unques- 
tionable mental  improvement.  Such,  too,  as  by  their 
nationality  harmoniously  blended  rich  and  poor  In  their 
celebration.  H.  A.  H. 
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Hood's  Bainoi  or  810ns.  Putnam,  This,  in  some  re- 
spects the  most  remarkable  of  all  of  Hood's  poems,  has 
been  illustrated  In  a  series  of  equally  remarkable  etch- 
ings. The  etchings  are  In  fact  a  continued  poem.  The 
first  exhibits  a  gay  caraller,  with  horse  and  hound,  riding 
by  a  "time-tinted  cottage,"  kissing  his  hand  gaily  to  an 
artless  maiden,  who  sits  spinning  in  the  doorway.  In  the 
second,  the  two  are  walklngN  pensively,  arm  in  arm, 
through  a  wood,  and  the  noble  villain  is  whispering  his 
tale  of  pretended  love  into  unsuspecting  ears.  The  third 
design  shows  us  the  maiden,  stealthily  leaving  the  cottage 


which  had  been  her  honoured  home,  and,  with  bundle  in 
hand,  seeking  the  adjacent  covert,  where  a  horse  and  com- 
panion stand  ready  to  receive  her.  In  the  fourth  picture, 
we  have  an  ornamented  arbour,  with  an  artificial  foun- 
tain, a  rase  of  flowers,  a  lyre,  and  the  confiding  maiden 
drinking  In  the  sweet  flatteries  of  the  tempter.  In  the 
fifth,  the  maiden,  undeceived,  supplicates  on  her  knees 
the  heartless  wretch  who  is  leaving  her.  In  the  sixth, 
she  sits  huddled  and  crouching  against  the  double-barred 
gate  of  his  lordly  mansion,  vainly  wringing  her  hands  and 
imploring  admission.  In  the  seventh,  she  is  pausing  a 
moment  over  the  brink  of  the  pier,  before  making  the  ir- 
revocable plunge  into  the  river;  and  lastly,  in  the  eighth 
picture,  we  have  her  lifeless  corpse,  dragged  out  of  the 
stream,  and  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  idle  spectators.  It 
is  at  this  point  in  the  story  that  Hood's  poem  begins, 
"Take  her  up  tenderly,"  Ac  The  author  of  these  re- 
markable designs  iaJ.W.  Ehninger.  They  are  incompa- 
rably the  best  commentary  on  the  poem  we  have  ever  seen. 

FoaasT  Flowxm  or  thi  Wist.  By  Anna  S.  Rickey, 
Lindsay  cf  Blakiston.  A  new  candidate  for  laurels  pre- 
sents herself  in  this  modest  volume.  The  author,  we  are 
informed,  is  a  young  lady  of  Cincinnati,  who  having 
gained  some  local  reputation  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  now 
challenges  an  American  name.  If  successful,  she  will 
not  be  the  first  from  that  region,  even  of  her  own  sex, 
to  adventure  upon  this  great  surging  maelstrom,  and  to 
outride  its  waves.  Mrs.  Amelia  Welby,  Alice  and  Phebe 
Carey,  Mrs.  Bolton,  Mrs.  Brothereon,  have  each  an  At* 
lantlc  reputation,  and  are  dear  to  many  a  heart  and  home 
throughout  all  our  borders.  It  is  not  difficult  to  predict 
a  like  fortune  for  our  new,  but  brilliant  contributor,  L. 
Virginia  Smith,  of  Tennessee.  Miss  Rickey's  fate,  we 
think,  is  not  to  be  determined  by  the  present  publication. 
It  Is  of  too  mingled  a  web  to  be  decisive  either  way.  Her 
poems  have  much  and  various  merit  They  have,  in  the 
first  place,  a  substratum  of  sense,  which  is  saying  more 
than  the  inexperienced  may  suppose.  In  our  sight  at 
this  moment,  is  a  goodly  shelf  given  up  to  the  occupancy 
of  those  thin  duodecimos,  which  have  by  common  consent 
become  the  recognised  form  and  shape  of  a  first  volume 
of  poems.  "  Sleep  and  other  Poems  by  Somnus,"  "  Fairy- 
Land  and  other  Poems  by  Lilian  Verdant,"  Ac,  Ac,  Ac 
In  looking  over  these  dainty  volumes,  some  of  them  by 
authors  who  are  now  highly  distinguished,  It  Is  wonder- 
ful to  see  how  few  Ideas  it  takes  to  make  a  book — page 
after  page  of  smoothly  flowing  cadences,  but  the  thoughts, 
how  few  and  tar  between— like  bits  of  a  broken  vessel 
floating  in  the  ocean  after  a  storm— "rari  nantes  in  gur- 
glte  vasto."  But  to  return.  Miss  Rickey,  we  say,  main- 
tains generally  In  her  verses  a  goodly  substratum  of 
sense.  This  fact  of  itself  would  not  make  them  poetry. 
But  fledgling  authors  cannot  be  too  often  admonished  to 
try  their  rhymes  by  some  other  standard  than  a  musical 
ear.  Let  them  invariably  ask  the  question,  whether 
their  thoughts  would  be  valuable  and  worth  presenting 
to  the  public,  if  stripped  of  their  poetical  form,  and  let 
them  inexorably  commit  to  the  flames  whatever  will  not 
stand  this  test  Again,  Miss  Rickey  keeps  most  laudably 
clear  of  conceits.  She  attempts  nothing  "weird,"  never 
gets  lost  in  the  M  absolute,"  and  does  not  offer  as  profound, 
what  is  simply  unmeaning.  She  expresses  her  thoughts, 
not  with  any  remarkable  power  certainly,  but  with  a 
pleasing  and  most  auspicious  simplicity,  with  signs 
of  a  fancy  and  an  imagination  not  yet  fully  developed, 
and  in  numbers  flowing  and  varied,  if  not  always 
correct.  More  experience  will  teach  her  that  "aged" 
(pp.  13,  18),  makes  a  very  harsh  monosyllable;  that 
"flowers"  (p.  40),  on  the  oontrary,  In  metre,  is  never 
accounted  a  dissylable,  any  more  than  Monr;"  that 
"teas  hushed  all  Its  tremulous  fears"  (p.  47),  is  not  good 
grammar,  and  "hallow  as  the  moonbeam"  (p.  60),  not  very 
good  sense.  In  re-writing  her  "  Hawthorn  Cottage,"  which 
is  a  very  pretty  poem,  she  will  .probably  retrench  some  of 
those  "pet"  terms  of  endearment  In  which  a  loving  heart 
Is  apt  to  indulge.    The  "rosy  UUU  crowd"  (p.  21),  may 
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stand.  But  when  we  hare  the  *UtOt  Tillage  spire,"  the 
«UMe  bridal  train.1'  the  "  pleasant  UtOe  cottage,"  and  the 
"UttU  Tillage  belL"  all  In  the  same  connexion,  the  need 
of  the  pruning  knife  is  evident 

Miss  Rickey,  we  feel  certain,  has  too  much  sense  to 
take  unkindly  these  suggestions.  Did  we  not  believe  her 
poems  possessed  of  substantial  merit,  we  would  not  hare 
oocupied  so  much  space  with  her  Tola  me  in  the  present 
crowded  state  of  our  oolumns.  We  make  no  doubt  that 
the  public  will  hear  from  her  again,  and  often,  and  that 
each  new  flight  will  be  bolder  and  more  successful  than 
Its  predecessor. 

Kxats*8  Lm,  Limu,  and  Literary  Rkmaiks.  By  JK- 
chard  MonckUm  MCna.  Putnam.  893  pp.  12mo.  Before 
the  publication  of  the  present  Tolume,  Keats  was  rapidly 
becoming— to  use  Macaulay's  celebrated  expression  about 
William  Penn— "a  mythical  sort  of  person,"  one  of  whom 
everybody  knew  something,  but  few  knew  much,  at  least 
with  any  tolerable  distinctness.  Mr.  Mtlnes,  in  a  spirit 
of  affectionate  rererence,  and  yet  with  clear  and  fearless 
discrimination,  has  placed  the  character  of  Keats  in  broad 
daylight  It  is  a  most  timely  service  to  the  cause  of 
letters.  No  one  can  read  these  pages  without  the  con- 
viction that  the  estimate  of  Keats  generally  entertained 
by  the  public,  was  as  erroneous  as  it  was  vague.  His 
poetry  was  looked  upon  as  the  production  of  a  wayward, 
erratic  genius,  self-indulgent  In  oonoeits,  disrespectful  of 
the  rules  and  limitations  of  art,  not  only  unlearned,  but 
careless  of  knowledge.  His  moral  disposition  was  as- 
sumed to  be  weak,  gluttonous  of  sensual  excitement,  queru- 
lous of  severe  judgment,  fantastical  in  its  tastes,  and 
lackadaisical  in  Its  sentiments.  He  was  believed  to  have 
been  morbidly  sensitive  to  criticism,  and  to  have  been 
killed  by  a  savage  article  in  a  review,  and  to  the  com- 
passion generated  by  his  untoward  fate  was  held  to  owe 
a  certain  personal  interest,  which  his  poetic  abilities  hardly 
Justified.  Mr.  Milnes  claims,  and  every  candid  reader 
will  allow  him,  to  have  proved  from  undeniable  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  his  inmost  life,  that  nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth  than  this  picture.  He  has 
shown,  by  the  extracts  from  his  familiar  letters,  which 
form  the  chief  part  of  the  narrative,  and  by  the  literary 
remains  In  the  appendix,  consisting  of  poems,  many  of 
them  not  before  published,  that  in  his  Intellectual  cha- 
racter, Keats  reverenced  truth  and  simplicity  above  all 
tilings,  holding  In  abhorrence  whatever  was  merely  strange 
or  strong— that  he  was  ever  learning,  and  ever  growing 
more  conscious  of  his  own  ignorance — that  his  models 
were  always  the  highest  and  the  purest— that  his  poetical 
course  was  one  of  d|stlnct  and  positive  progress,  exhi- 
biting a  self-command  and  self-direction  which  enabled 
him  to  understand  and  avoid  the  faults  even  of  the  writers 
he  was  most  naturally  inclined  to  esteem.  His  moral 
peculiarities  are  exhibited  as  the  effects  of  a  strong  will, 
passionate  temperament,  indomitable  courage,  and  a  some- 
what contemptuous  disregard  of  other  men.  He  is  re- 
presented as  unflinchingly  meeting  all  criticism  of  his 
writings,  and  caring  for  the  Article,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  had  such  homicidal  success,  Just  so  for  as  it  was  an 
evidence  of  the  little  power  he  had  as  yet  acquired  over 
the  sympathies  of  mankind— and  no  more. 

Amthox's  Classical  Dictioxabt.  Harpers,  1451  pp.  royal 
8t».  We  can  well  remember  the  day  when  Ainsworth, 
8chrevellus,  and  Lempriere,  were  to  the  classical  student 
what  the  Talmud  was  to  the  Rabbis.  To  question  their 
authority,  or  to  suppose  them  Imperfect,  was  a  degree  of 
contumacy  approaching  sacrilege.  When  Dr.  Anthon 
first  undertook  to  edit  the  Classical  Dictionary  of  Lem- 
priere for  the  American  public,  it  was  only  by  the  most 
cautious  steps,  and  almost  by  stealth,  that  he  could  ven- 
ture to  correct  the  most  manifest  inaccuracies,  or  even  to 
Insert  original  matter  of  undoubted  value  and  indispen- 
sable necessity.  The  charm  of  infallibility  once  broken, 
and  attention  fairly  called  to  the  real  character  of  Lem- 
priere's  work,  It*  manifold  imperfections  and  mistakes 
soon  became  apparent,  and  the  American  editor  instead 
of  continuing  to  enrich  by  such  valuable  contributions 


a  work  not  worthy  of  them,  wisely  resolved  to  cast  aside 
Lempriere,  and  prepare  an  entirely  new  work.  No  pro- 
duct of  American  scholarship  was  ever  more  violently 
assailed  than  this  was  at  the  time  of  its  appearance.  It 
has  however  survived  the  shock,  and  has  quietly  settled 
down  into  the  character  of  a  standard  work,  which  no 
one  questions,  and  which  every  one  needs.  For  all  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  the  classical  student,  there  are  to  be 
found  in  this  noble  volume  exactly  the  kind  and  amount 
of  information  needed  on  the  various  topics  embraced  in 
the  Geography,  Biography,  History,  Mythology,  and  Fine 
Arts  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  subject  of  Anti- 
quities is  passed  over  briefly,  the  author  reserving  a  mora 
full  discussion  of  those  parts  for  a  separate  volume. 

Author's  Smitb's  DicnoifAxr  or  Gtxxx  un  Boma*  Av- 
TiQurros.  As  Lempriere  was  superseded  by  the  work  of 
Dr.  Anthon,  so  Potter's  Greek,  and  Adams's  Roman  Anti- 
quities have  given  place  to  a  general  Dictionary  of  tha 
subject,  combining  the  archsDology  of  both  nations.  This 
work  has  grown  out  of  the  researches  of  the  modern  Ger- 
man school  of  Philology.  The  labours  of  those  great  con- 
tinental scholars  were  appropriated  by  the  English,  and 
the  result  was  "Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities,"  which  In  turn  Dr.  Anthon  has  introduced  to 
American  scholars  with  many  additions  and  improve- 
ments of  his  own.  The  work,  as  thus  produced  by  Dr. 
Anthon,  is  a  royal  octavo,  of  more  than  eleven  hundred 
pages.  In  its  typographical  arrangements,  it  is  greatly 
superior  to  the  English  work,  while  the  Index  Raisonne 
at  the  end  gives  it  the  character  of  a  text-book,  as  well  as 
a  book  of  reference. 

RoBXirsoic  Oeusob.  Journeymen  Printers'  Edition.  A 
large  number  of  the  Journeymen  Printers  of  Philadel- 
phia, not  satisfied  with  the  existing  rates  of  wages  in 
their  profession,  and  believing  that  the  same  might  bo 
improved  by  associated  labour,  saving  thereby  to  the 
labourer  that  part  of  the  price  which  under  present  ar- 
rangements goes  to  the  capitalist  or  employer,  have  formed 
an  association  In  whose  operations  they  are  both  labourers 
and  capitalists,  employers  and  employed.  The  experi- 
ment is  one  of  some  interest  Such  associations  are  ex- 
pensive. They  must  have  an  office,  and  paid  agencies  of 
various  kind*.  They  incur  also  the  risks  of  mismanage- 
ment, peculation,  bad  ventures,  and  want  of  employment. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  these  expenses  and  risks 
do  not  amount  to  as  large  a  percentage  on  the  price  as 
that  which  now  goes  to  the  capitalist  Lu  their  first  ex- 
periment they  have  made  a  very  ju^ous  selection. 
"Robinson  Crusoe"  is  a  book  of  general  interest,  suited 
to  all  seasons.  Their  edition  of  it  is  a  large  and  elegant 
octavo  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  with  Illustrations,  a 
portrait,  and  a  memoir  of  the  author.  All  who  want  a 
copy  of  this  work— and  what  family  would  like  to  be 
without  It? — will  find  in  the  « Journeymen  Printers'  Edi- 
tion" such  a  one  as  can  be  honestly  and  warmly  com- 
mended for  its  accuracy  and  elegance.  By  purchasing  It 
in  preference  to  others,  they  will  also  aid  and  encourage 
the  printers  in  their  present  undertaking,  and  help  to 
test  the  question  of  the  feasibility  of  associated  labour  as 
now  organised  by  the  journeymen  printers  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

If  the  association  will  be  advised,  they  will  In  future 
issues  avoid  the  language  of  asperity,  apparently  of  in- 
timidation, towards  those  who  do  not  see  fit  to  adhere  to 
them  in  their  undertaking. 

Tin  Gnnus  or  Italt.  By  the  Rett.  Robert  TurnbutL 
G.  P.  Putnam.  Whoever  wants  to  attain  with  little 
labour  and  In  a  short  time  a  comprehensive  Idea  of  Italy, 
past  and  present  its  literature  and  art,  religion  and 
politic*,  books  and  men,  should  furnish  himself  with  Mr 
Turnbull's  volume  forthwith.  It  Is  a  most  instructive 
and  Judicious  performance,  the  author  knowing  just 
where  to  be  diffuse  and  where  to  be  brief 

BiOQRAwncAL  Essats.  By  Thovuu  De  Quincey.  Boston : 
Jldcnor,  Reed  d  Fields.  De  Qulncey's  Essays  deserve  to 
rank  among  the  very  ablest  efforts  of  modern  prose  Mte- 
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ratare.  If  not  quite  equal,  they  are  certainly  next,  to 
tho  -a  of  Macaulay  and  Sidney  Smith.  The  present  volume 
contains  essays  on  Shakespeare,  Pope,  Lamb,  Goethe,  and 
Schiller. 

Alton  Looks.  Harpers.  This  wot*  U  in  soaae  respects 
of  the  **  Mary  Barton"  school  It  professes  to  be  the  au- 
tobiography of  a  tailor-poet,  one  born  in  obscurity,  and 
firalliar  with  the  distresses  of  the  working  classes,  yet 
with  aspirations  and  abilities  shore  his  oooditlon.  Its 
real  object  is  to  attempt  a  solution  of  what  is  at  this  time 
the  great  social  problem  of  Great  Britain—the  oondltion 
of  its  operatives.  Blackwood,  in  his  last  number,  devotes 
a  whole  article  to  a  review  of  the  bosk,  and  promises  to 
follow  it  up  with  a  second  review  in  bis  next  The  work 
is  open  to  criticism  for  the  absurdity  of  its  plot,  but  for 
graphic  power  in  particular  scenes,  is  not  surpassed  by 
either  Jane  Byre  or  Mary  Barton. 

Tbi  Races  or  Mix.  By  Robert  Knom,  M.  D.  Lea  d 
BUtnchard.  Dr.  Knox  advances  the  bold  theory  that  the 
different  races  of  men  are  not  capable  of  amalgamation 
or  change,  that  race  is  the  all-controlling  influenoe  in 
hutnia  affair*,  that  even  Protestantism  is  a  result  of  race, 
the  Celtic  race  having  universally  rejected,  and  the  Saxon 
a 4  universally  adopted,  the  reformation  of  Luther.  While 
his  love  of  paradox  and  of  novelty  has  led  him  into  many 
speculations  so  wild  as  to  be  simply  ridiculous,  he  at  the 
same  time  suggests  many  striking  ideas,  and  his  book 
will  «et  those  to  thinking  who  hare  been  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  unchallenged  the  usual  generalisations  of  his- 
tory. 

Andrew's  LtTcr-B.TOLtsa  Lsrioojf.  Harpers.  1663  pp., 
royd  Sec.  We  hail  the  public  ition  of  this  work  with  pro- 
found satisfaction.  We  hare  at  length  a  Latin  Lexicon 
worthy  of  the  name;— one  that  is  destined  to  supersede 
all  others,  and  become  only  the  more  valuable  by  the  very 
catholicity  of  its  use. 

No  science,  not  even  Chemistry,  has  in  very  recent 
times  undergone  a  more  complete  revolution  than  that  of 
lexloography.  Its  principles  and  methods  have  been 
clearly  defined,  and  the  result  is,  that  instead  of  a  con- 
fused mass  of  definitions  and  examples  thrown  promis- 
cuously together,  as  in  the  older  lexicon*,  wo  now  have 
this  immense  storehouse  of  materials  organized  with  the 
exactness  and  uniformity  of  mechanical  crystallisation. 
With  a  lexicon  such  as  that  before  us,  one  may  investigate 
the  history  and  properties  of  a  word  with  as  mnch  ease 
and  as  much  certainty  as,  by  the  qualitative  and  quanti- 
tative analyses  of  modern  chemistry,  he  may  ascertain  the 
properties  and  composition  of  a  piece  of  ordinary  matter. 

Among  those  who  have  been  prominent  in  this  work  of 
revolution  is  Dr.  Wilhelm  Freund,  who  has  done  com- 
pletely and  thoroughly  for  tho  Latin  what  Passow  com- 
menced doing  for  tho  Oreok.  In  tho  preface  to  his  work 
he  has  defined,  with  extraordinary  clearness  and  compre- 
hensiveness, the  true  idea  of  a  lexioon;  and  he  has  made 
his  work  strictly  conformable  to  this  idea.  His  German- 
Latin  Lexicon  was  oompleted  in  1845.  It  was  in  four 
volumes,  and  oontained  in  all  about  four  thousand  five 
hundred  pages.  This  great  work  has  been  made  the  basis 
of  the  one  before  us.  Dr.  Andrews  has  condensed  the 
larger  work,  not  by  leaving  out  any  of  the  definitions  or 
other  matter  essential  to  tho  fullest  investigation,  but  by 
merely  omitting  such  parts  of  the  examples  cited  as  were 
not  necessary  to  the  point  in  hand. 

Kbjixqer's  Illustrations  or  Irtiso's  Dolph  Hbtuorr. 
We  have  already  noticed  this  artist's  illustrations  of  Hood's 
*•  Bridge  of  Sighs."  We  have  now  before  us  another  work 
in  the  same  admirable  style,  and  on  a  subject  equally 
classical.  This  last  epithet  is  not  used  at  random.  If 
th«ro  is  a  classic  in  the  language,  It  is  this  same  story  of 
Dolph  Heyliger,  by  the  author  of  Knickerbocker.  Mr. 
Ehoinger's  illustrations  are  truly  wonderful.  They  con- 
tain apparently  nothing  but  the  merest  outlines  of  figures, 
and  yet  each  figure  seems  to  tell  Its  story  with  all  the 
mlnutcnAM  of  a  finished  picture.  The  work  contains  ten 
of  these  exquisite  design*,  each  about  twelve  inches  by 


fifteen,  and  exhibiting  the  complete  history  of  Dolph 
from  the  first  consultation  about  him  between  Dame  Hey- 
liger  and  the  sexton,  to  the  time  of  his  espousals  with 
the  pretty  Marie  Vender  Heyden.  Published  by  O.  P. 
Putnam,  New  York. 

Yala.  A  Mythological  Tale,  by  Parke  Godwin.  Putnam. 
Under  the  combined  influence  of  Miss  Bremer's  genius  and 
Jenny  Una's,  kindling  at  once  his  soul  and  his  fancy,  Mr. 
Godwin  has  sung  a  fantasia  as  beautiful  as  it  is  wild ; — a 
northern  legend,  full  of  truth  and  meaning  to  the  Ameri- 
can  heart.  His  work  Is  a  sort  of  faery  apotheosis  of  Music 
and  Bong,  and  he  does  not  seek  to  conceal  that  the  elf-land 
heroine  of  his  tale  is  no  other  than  the  wonderful  woman 
that  has  just  swept  meteor-like  across  this  western  conti- 
nent. 

Tan  Won,  Wd»  World.  A  NoveL  By  Elizabeth  Wtth- 
ereU.  Putnam,  2  vols.  A  new  author  makes  her  ap- 
pearance in  these  volumes.  Our  notice  of  her,  unfortu- 
nately, is  doomed  to  a  shortness  not  at  all  oommensurate 
with  her  merits.  We  have  room  however  to  say,  that  the 
work  is  one  of  surpassing  beauty  and  power.  We  had  not 
finished  her  first  chapter  without  foaling  that  the  woman 
who  could  so  write,  was  destined  to  a  high  rank  in  litera- 
ture, and  with  a  feeling  too,  that  we  had  no  claim  to  be  a 
prophet  for  uttering  the  prediction— so  patent  is  her  title 
to  the  true  nobility  of  genius. 

A  Nsw  Memoir  or  Hazciab  Mori.  By  Mrs.  Helen  O. 
Knight.  New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd.  Ample  Justice  is  done 
in  this  volume  to  the  extraordinary  beauty  and  excel* 
lenee  of  Hannah  Morels  religious  character.  The  tempta- 
tions which  beset  her,  in  consequence  of  her  peculiar  re* 
lattons  to  the  distinguished  literary  cotemporaries  of  her 
age,  have  made  her  character,  as  a  truly  godly  and  pious 
woman,  one  of  rare  value.  Mrs.  Knight  seems  to  have 
discharged  her  duties  as  a  biographer  with  much  discre- 
tion. She  has  certainly  made  a  very  Interesting,  as  her 
publisher  has  made  a  very  pretty,  book. 

Tab  Bards  or  tbe  Bible.  By  George  GUfillan.  D.  Apple- 
ton  <§  Cb.  lvol  12mo.  Mr.  Oilfillan  has  truly  styled  his 
work  a  prose  Poem  or  Hymn  in  honour  of  the  poets  and 
poetry  of  the  sacred  volume.  It  is  at  once  instructive 
and  inspiring.  Whoever  wishes  to  increase  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  poetical  character  of  Holy  Writ,  and  his  own 
pleasure  in  the  perusal,  should  make  himself  familiar 
with  the  work  of  Mr.  Oilfillan.  The  same  work  is  issued 
by  the  Harpers,  and  for  sale  by  Zleber. 

Reveries  or  a  Bachelor.  By  Ik  Marvel.  Baker  &  Scrib- 
ner.  Sterne  has  written  nothing  superior  to  some  of  these 
"Reveries." 

Astrba:  The  Balance  of  Illusions.  By  Other  Wendell 
Helmet.  Boston:  Ttcknor,  Reed  cf  Fields.  This  is  the 
title  of  Dr.  Holmes's  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Poem,  delivered 
before  the  society  at  Yale  College  In  August  last 

Memoranda  or  tbe  Life  or  Jexnt  Lihd.  By  N.  P. 
WtOis.  Philadelphia:  Robert  B.  Peterson.  All  who  feel 
interested  in  tracing  the  progress  of  this  greatest  of 
musical  phenomena  should  purchase  Mr.  Willis's  book. 
Much  as  we  have  seen  and  heard  of  Jenny  Lind,  and  of 
the  popular  excitement  produced  by  her  various  appear- 
ances in  this  country,  It  was  not  tHl  we  saw  the  separate 
evidences  of  this  enthusiasm  brought  together  and  pre- 
sented in  one  connected  whole,  that  we  receired  the  full 
Impression  of  her  power. 

To  Lovi  ajtd  To  Be  Loved.  By  A.  8.  Roe.  Appletons. 
A  new  work  by  the  author  of  M  James  Mountjoy,"— a  wri- 
ter who  has  a  good  reputation  for  delineations  of  American 
domestic  life.  The  present  volume  is  represented  by  those 
who  have  read  it  as  being  replete  with  interest. 

New  Mbotoal  Paprr.  A  new  medical  journal  called 
«The  Philadelphia  Lancet,"  edited  by  Dr.  English,  has 
been  issued  in  this  city,  by  Campbell  and  Power,  Medical 
Booksellers.  It  is  to  be  published  semi-monthly,  at  One 
Dollar,  per  year.  It  Is  very  neatly  printed,  Is  decided  in 
its  tone,  supports  the  "regular"  school,  and  contains  erti- 
sles  of  a  highly  practical  nature.  Rrery  physician  who 
desires  to  keep  pace  with  the  constant  improvement  in 
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his  profession,  should  enclose  nil  dollar  to  the  publishers, 
and  secure  the  M  Lancet"  for  a  year. 

Pah phlcts,  Sxsuls,  a&ShaJtespeart't  Dramatic  Wbrk$. 
Nos.  30,31,32.  Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson,  A  Co.  For  sale 
byT.B.  Peterson,  Philadelphia.  Prion,  25  cents.  Contains 
the  play  of  Julias  Cmsar,  with  an  engraving  of  Portia*— 
Offoe.  A  novel,  by  the  author  of"  The  Ogilviea."  No.  ISO 
of  Harper's  Library  of  Select  Novels,  for  sale  by  Zleber. 
Price,  25  cents.— Msthedist  Quarterly  Review.  J.  MHHin- 
tock,  D.D.,  editor;  Lane  4  Scott,  publishers.  Price,  S2  per 
annum.  As  good  as  wheat,  and  always  welcome.— Mer- 
cer tbvrg  Review,  Published  by  the  Alumni  Association  of 
Marshall  College.  Price,  93  per  annum.  A  work  of  great 
learning  and  original  Investigation.  A  large  part  of  the 
articles  are  of  the  pen  of  Dr.  Nevin.— Southern  Literary 
Messenger.  John  R.  Thompson,  editor  and  proprietor. 
•6  per  annum.— Byrne' $  Dictionary  o/  Mechanics  and  En- 
gineering. No.  22.  Price,  26  cents.  Published  by  D. 
Appleton  A  Co.,  New  York,  and  for  sale  by  George  S. 
Appleton,  Philadelphia.— Kate  CTDonoffhue.  A  Tale  of 
Ireland.  By  Charles  Lever.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peter- 
son. Prioe,  25  oents.— Shannondale.  By  Bmma  D.  E.  Ne- 
vitt  South  worth.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  A  Co.— The 
Characteristics  of  the  Age.  An  address  by  the  Hon.  Win. 
D.  Kelley.  A  very  able  and  instructive  discourse,  con- 
taining, as  everything  from  the  same  source  always  con- 
tains, original  and  striking  views  that  are  sure  to  set  the 
reader  to  thinking.— The  Mother's  Recompense.  A  sequel 
to  "  Home  Influence,"  by  Grace  Agutlar.  Harpers.  For 
sale  by  Zleber,  Philadelphia.  Price,  25  cents.— The  Dream 
Chinte.  By  the  author  of  "  A  Trap  to  catch  a  Sunbeam." 
James  Monroe  A  Co.,  Boston.  For  sale  by  W.  P.  Hesard, 
Philadelphia.— Henry  Smeaton.  A  Jacobite  Story  of  the 
Reign  of  George  the  First.  By  G.  P.  R,  James.  No.  162 
of  Harper's  Library  of  Seleot  Novels.  Price,  60  oents.  For 
sale  by  Zieber.— Josephine,  By  Grace  Aguilar.  T. B.Peter- 
son.   Price  25  oents. 

FEMALE  PR09E  WRITERS  OF  AMERICA. 
Pmor.  Hart,  one  of  the  editors  of  Sartain's  Magasine,  is 
engaged  upon  a  work  with  the  above-named  title.  It  is 
to  be  a  royal  octavo  of  five  handred  pages,  with  numerous 
portraits  in  the  finest  style  of  line  and  stipple  engraving, 
executed  in  London,  and  in  a  corresponding  style  of  typo- 
graphical splendour.  Authors  Interested  In  making  a 
suitable  appearance  in  this  sumptuous  volume  are  in- 
vited, either  personally,  or  through  their  Mends,  to  for- 
ward to  Prof.  Hart  materials  for  the  biographical  and 
critical  notices,  addressed  to  the  care  of  B.  H.  Butler  A  Co., 
Philadelphia,  who  are  to  publish  the  work.  Editors  will 
confer  a  special  favour  by  giving  publicity  to  this  para- 
graph.   

POPULATION  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
Ws  look  forward  with  great  Interest  to  the  completion 
and  publication  of  the  Census.  So  far  as  our  own  city  is 
oonoerned,  we  show  a  population,  in  round  numbers,  of 
410,000,  and  a  rate  of  increase  decennially  of  sixty  per  cent 
This  rate  will  probably  be  accelerated  by  the  impetus  that 
must  spring  from  the  completion  of  our  great  western  rail- 
road, and  the  sudden  revival  of  our  foreign  oommerce.  But 
supposing  the  rate  of  increase  to  remain  as  it  is,  it  will 
make  the  population  of  Philadelphia  twenty  years  hence 
more  than  a  mUUon! 

THE  CHEAP  POSTAGE  BILL. 
Tffi  evidences  of  the  popularity  of  this  measure  are  too 
numerous  to  be  mistaken.  The  fact  that  the  matter  has 
been  taken  up  and  carried  so  successfully  through  that 
House  which  reflects  more  directly  and  freshly  the  public 
sentiment,  shows  pretty  clearly  what  the  public  wish  is. 
We  do  hope  the  bill  will  not  meet  with  either  opposition 
or  delay  in  the  Senate,  but  before  this  paragraph  meets 
the  eye  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  the  Cheap  Post- 
age Bill  may  become  the  law  of  the  land.  Our  thanks  are 
due  to  all  the  members  of  Congress  who  favoured  the 


measure,  and  especially  to  our  friend,  Hon.  Joseph  B. 
Chandler,  who  has  worked  manfully  for  the  bill,  and 
who,  in  settling  the  details,  has  taken  special  pains  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  monthly  magasines,  and  to  put 
them  for  the  first  time  on  something  like  an  equitable  bests. 

THE  FEBRUARY  ENIGMA. 

Mis.  Don*  writes  us,  she  cannot  contrive  what  the  solu- 
tion of  Miss  Sproat's  Enigma  can  possibly  be,  if  it  is  not 
"Me- wife."  Of  course  it  Is!  The  following  poetical  solu- 
tion of  It  also  has  been  sent  us  by  Miss  Mary  A.  Bancroft. 

Cheered  by  my  "  Aef  last  eve  I  went 

GaOy  to  seek  my  fair ; 
"This  eve  shall  heart  with  heart  be  blent, 

As  I  my  love  declare." 
But,  ohl  that  hour  how  sad  Hs  tale, 

I'd  thought  with  pleasure  rifo, 
For,  ah  1  because  I  loved  my  ale, 

She  would  not  be  my  u  W\fe." 

Said  she,  "  Intemperaaoe*s  breath  so  sweet 

Is  floating  round  you  yet ; 
Her  klssss  on  your  cheek  and  brow 

A  rosy  tinge  has  set 
She  is  my  rival,  and,  I  know, 

Would  cause  me  many  a  strife ; 
Away,  thou  false  one!  quickly  go! 

I  scorn  to  be  your  wife." 

Dejected  though  *  was  at  first, 

I  will  not  yield  to  grief; 
My  heart  with  sorrow  shall  not  burst, 

While  I've  such  sweet  relict 
1*11  drown  these  silly  thoughts  for  aye,— 

At  least  through  all  this  life;— 
An  M  Ale-wife  "  can  my  wants  supply, 

And  she  shall  be  my  wife. 

Just  as  we  wore  going  to  press,  we  received  al*>  the 
following,  from  an  unknown  contributor  «i train:?  heraelf 
u  Estelle," — a  name  already  appropriated  and  made  clas- 
sical by  Miss  Bogart 

Alas,  poor  wight!  a  heavy  heart 

Indeed  must  you  have  borne, 
When  with  the  grief  which  doubts  impart 

Your  furrowed  brow  was  worn. 
But  turning  to  the  friendly  can, 

As  fears  or  hopes  prevail, 
You  felt  yourself  another  man, 

Inspired  by  sparkling  ale. 

Armed  with  this  wondrous,  new-born  strength, 

All  fear  was  lost,  and  hope 
Still  nerved  your  courage,  till,  at  length, 

With  giants  you  would  cope. 
Ah,  'twould  have  ta'en  a  giant's  might 

To  conquer  in  the  strife 
Yon  boldly  sought  that  fatal  night 

She  would  not  be  your  wife 

Oh,  foolish  pride,  that  made  her  spurn 

Your  true  heart's  offering! 
Unto  soother  fair  you  turn, 

And  buy  for  her  the  ring. 
The  soft,  consenting  words  you  hear 

That  fill  your  mind  with  glee, 
And  whisper  in  her  willing  ear: 

«  An  ale-wife  yon  shall  be ; 

"  And  daily  shall  my  lovely  bride 

Give  me  the  foaming  draught 
Thus  111  revenge  me  of  the  pride 

That  blamed  me  when  I  quaffed 
The  alt  that,  oourslng  through  my  veins, 

Gave  to  my  heart  new  life, 
When  I  endured  love's  doubts  and  pains, 

Ere  suing  for  a  wife." 

We  defy  you  all  to  solve  Mr.  Ellsworth's  Enigma. 
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Kio.  1. 


HOME   TOllltT*. 


Fio.  1.  Home  ToiletU.— Coiffure  composed  of  gimp  lace, 
making  a  rounded  point  upon  the  forehead,  and  having, 
on  each  side,  felling  tufts  of  narrow  satin  riband  of  various 
colours.  These  ribands  are  rery  narrow,  more  so  than 
No.  1 ;  and  they  fall  in  unequal  lengths  even  to  the  shoul- 
ders. To  add  gracefulness  and  variety  to  this  ornament, 
some  of  the  ribands  are  rolled  into  spirals,  corkscrew-like. 
Hair  in  puffing  bandeaux,  placed  Tery  high,  and  descend- 
ing rery  little  upon  the  temples. 

Small  rest  of  white  satin,  wadded  and  edged  all  round 
with  a  narrow  white  fringe.  There  is  also,  near  the  edges, 
a  handsome  bordering,  consisting  of  a  garland  of  roses 
and  their  foliago.  The  white  ground  of  the  stuff  is  also 
spotted  with,  here  and  there,  a  rose  and  its  foliage.  The 
sleeves  arc  short  and  a  little  wide  at  the  bottom,  permit-  i 


Fia.  2. 

WALKING   TOILETTI 

ting  a  rich  garniture  to  escape,  which  descends  upon  the 
arms  as  far  as  the  bracelets. 

The  robe  is  of  black  Trivet.  Corsage  dicollttt,  square, 
pointed  waist,  and  jupe  long,  with  flat  plaits.  Hose  of 
embroidered  silk.  Slippers  of  reddish-brown  kid,  bordered 
with  a  ruche  of  cerise  taffetas,  and  ornamented  in  front 
by  a  tuft  of  the  same. 

Fio.  2.  Walking  ThOUU.— Capote  of  velvet  epingle  and 
satin.  The  face  is  composed  of  four  parts  of  the  velvet 
and  four  of  the  satin.  They  are  placed  alternately,  and 
are  gathered  in  swelling  gathers  under  the  upper  trim- 
ming. These  stuffs  are  placed  «  dieval  upon  the  skeleton 
ol  the  bonnet,  or  in  other  words,  the  under  and  upper 
surfaces  are  of  the  same  piece,  and  gathered  after  the 
Mine  manner.    The  crown,  a  little  depressed,  is  of  satin, 
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stretched  smooth  and  covered  with  re  1  vet  eptngle,  also 
stretched  smooth.  The  satin,  therefore,  would  be  entirely 
hidden,  bat  that,  at  the  top,  the  velvet  is  cut  out  in  six 
points,  which,  reuniting  in  the  middle  of  the  crown,  per* 
mlt  the  satin  to  be  seen,  star-shaped,  through  the  open- 
ings. The  bavolet  or  cape  is  wholly  of  velvet  epingle, 
stretched  out  smooth;  it  is  hollowed  out,  so  as  to  set  very 
much  under  the  crown.  A  garland  of  coques  of  satin 
riband  passes  from  right  to  left,  and  at  the  right  is  a 
plume  of  marabouts,  falling  very  low. 

The  undor-trimming  consists  of  a  roll  of  riband  around 
the  face,  a  large  nosud  under  the  face,  very  low  on  each 
side,  and  sprigs  of  buds  and  brown  leaves. 

Little  shawl-mantelet  of  rich  garnet  velvet  The  out- 
line of  this  mantelet  is  straight  before,  and  cut  in  scales 
all  along  the  bottom.  Upon  the  shoulders  and  over  the 
breast  it  fits  close.  There  is  a  little  embroidered  festoon, 
to  which  Is  sowed  all  round  a  black  lace  volant  Above 
this  festoon  there  are  some  bunches  of  flowers,  embroider- 
ed In  light  silk,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  festoon  itself 
is.  A  black  lace,  of  uniform  depth,  is  gathered  around, 
and  forms  a  pelerine.  A  bunch  of  flowers  is  embroidered 
also  in  each  scale  of  the  lower  border,  and  upon  the  scales 


are  sewn  little  volants  of  black  lace,  which  form  a  double 
garniture. 

The  robe  is  of  moire  antique.  It  is  of  the  red  ingot* 
style,  the  corsage  is  high,  smooth,  and  plain.  The  sleeves 
are  cut  open  to  the  elbow,  and  short  enough  to  afford 
roam  for  two  trimmings  of  white  lace. 

Fro.  8.  Evening  TbOette.— Coiffure  of  laminated  riband, 
white  and  gold,  arranged  in  coques  or  round  bows  over 
the  head,  with  large  ends  falling  upon  each  side  toward 
the  shoulders.  The  ends  are  finished  with  fringes.  Thl? 
very  pretty  style  is  a  revival,  with  some  improvement,  of 
one  in  vogue  some  years  ago.  It  is  graceful  and  becoming. 

Robe  of  taffetas  chini,  with  flowers  and  green  foliage. 
The  ground  of  the  silk  is  white,  and  the  flowers  are  alter- 
nately pink  and  violet  The  trimming  is  of  riband,  of 
colours  to  match  those  of  the  material  of  the  dress.  Re- 
versed volants  of  this  riband  are  disposed  en  tablier  on 
the  sides  of  the  front  of  the  skirt,  forming  three  points 
in  each,  connected  by  curves.  At  each  point  is  a  ncrad 
of  the  riband,  formed  of  two  bows  and  one  end.  The 
corsage  has  a  berth©  of  a  volant  of  riband  behind.  The 
berthe,  where  it  starts  from  the  shoulders,  is  covered  with 
three  volants  of  riband.  The  sleeves  are  double,  the  outer 
one  being  raised  en  draperU  at  intervals  by  traverses  of 
riband. 


Pro.  3. 

IVHriHO   TOILITTI. 


flQ-  *- 
VISIT  I  X<1    t->lllffL 

Fia+  4.  VUititiff  Taddt*.— Von  Art  of  whit*  «atin,  IritnDK-d 
round  thr  fmni  wftli  urn  all  rolls  of  toItcI  fpio*li\  *nd 
ornament-.^  with  a  pln-Hf  nn  ihv  1*fl  nitio. 

frcbv*  of  wriee  vej*et  with  ttj?  ajtirt  full  n.riJ  Sotiv*  btu 
jwrfr-tfTy  pi  tin.  Tin?  r^i-pa^p  in  high,  clow*  Atlfng,  it«iJ 
fnrninbi'i]  with  n  little  bo>i-ti*  of  salrt.  Tfi*  rona^-*,  |t* 
palrt,  and  tiiv  lower  part  &rth*  [il*wTe.fc>  are  wttfnl  «L. 
rrmnd  *  Kh  B»th.  n-4  ifNiDiJ  tnat^bihj-  th*  drt-M  ;  end  it 
the  l-H-mi  of  Om  arm*  mv  tvrwln  of  I  he  pmfi*-  SWt*» 
nearly  straight  reaching  bat  little  below  toe 
Untor-sleeves,  two  broad  volants  of  lace. 
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LIFE  OF  MAN  AND  OF  THE  YEAR. 

APRIL. 

BT    H1HEIBTT1    A.    HADBT. 


M  April  hath  come  on  J 
And  the  cool  winds  feel  softer,  and  the  rtin 
Falls  In  the  beaded  drops  of  summer  time. 
Ton  may  hear  birds  at  morning  and  at  ere: 
The  tame  dore  lingers  till  the  twilight  falls, 
Cooing  upon  the  eayes,  and  drawing  in 
His  beautiful  bright  neck;  and  from  the  hills 
A  murmur  like  the  hoarseness  of  the  sea 
Tells  the  release  of  waters;  snd  the  earth 
Bends  up  s  pleasant  smell,  and  the  dry  leaves 
Are  lifted  by  the  grass;  and  so  I  know 
That  nature,  with  her  delicate  ear,  hath  heard 
The  dropping  of  the  velret  foot  of  Spring." 


Thb  Latin  name  for  the  fourth  month  of  the 
year,  Aprilie,  was  very  appropriately  derived 
from  apertOy  to  open  or  set  forth.  Thus,  in  the 
very  signification  of  the  word  we  have  a  brief 
but  emphatic  description  of  the  peouliar  cha- 
racteristics of  the  month.   Again  are  awakened 

"Sweet  Yoices  in  the  woods, 
And  reed-like  echoes  that  have  long  been  mute." 

The  gashing  of  waters,  the  rustling  of  the 
leaves  stirred  by  the  bland  south  wind, 

"  The  lark's  clear  pipe,  the  cuckoo's  Tiewleas  flute, 
Whose  tones  seem  breathing  mournfulness  or  glee, 
Even  as  our  hearts  may  be," 

all  have  come  back.  Again  we  welcome  the 
return  of  the  bright  flowers  springing  up  in 
their  fragrance,  and  with  delicate  beauty 
gemming  the  earth  around  us,  proving,  by 
their  silent  eloquence,  that  "poet  uses"  have 
part  in  the  great  wisdom  of  Nature.  Who 
questions  of  the  utility  of  their  mission  ?  Who 
prizes  them  not,  in  their  fragile  loveliness,  as 
a  most  precious  gift  ?  Without  them  the  gentler 
seasons  of  the  year  would  be  divested  of  their 
rarest  charm;  without  them  our  wanderings 
in  the  forest,  or  by  the  river's  brink,  would  be 
all  too  grave  and  joyless.    They  have  become 


a  sweet  necessity  to  us,  even  as  the  stars  t* 
the  evening  sky,  and  yet  they  are  only  beautiful ! 
The  stern  moralist  who  would  proscribe  inno- 
cent amusement  as  unproductive,  and  the  love 
of  the  merely  beautiful  as  profitless,  has  the 
truth  of  his  creed  questioned  and  denied  by 
every  bud  or  blossom  carelessly  trodden  be- 
neath his  feet  Despite  the  well-known  oapri- 
ciousness  of  April  weather, — the  blasts  of  the 
north  wind,  fitfully  alternating  with  sephyr- 
like  breezes,  gusty  clouds,  and  snow,  and  hail, 
succeeded  by  the  warm  sunshine  and  soft, 
pattering  rain,  that  falls  with  such  a 

"Pleasant  sound; 
Now  soft  and  still,  like  gentle  dew, 
Now  drenching  all  the  ground," 

a  host  of  brave  young  flowers  struggle  upward 
to  the  light,  and  set  at  nought  the  chilling  in- 
fluences that  would  retard  their  happy  reign. 
Among  these  early  guests,  most  cherished  is 
the  violet, 

*  With  asure  eye, 
Which  gases  on  the  sky 
Until  Its  hue  grows  like  what  it  beholds;" 

not  that  it  is  the  first  floral  harbinger  of  Spring, 
for  already  we  have  greeted  the 
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"Daffodils, 
That  come  before  the  swallows  dare, 
And  take  the  winds  of  March  with  beauty," 

and  the  snowdrops, 

u  Which,  starting  from  their  cells, 
Hang  each  pagoda  with  their  silver  bells." 

The  snowdrop  has  already  lived  its  brief  life 
and  withered.  Bat  violets,  half  hidden  from 
the  eye,  giving  token  of  their  presence  by  a 
sweetness  of  perfume  the  rose  itself  might 
envy,  that  bloom 
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u  With  such  a  simple  loveliness  a 
The  common  herbs  of  pasture,  and  breathe  oat 
Their  lives  so  unobtrusively,  like  hearts 
Whose  beatings  are  too  gentle  for  the  world,1* 

they,  of  all  flowers,  may  well  give  rise  to 

«« Thoughts  that  do  often  He  too  deep  for  tears." 

We  go  out  to  seek  violets  in  April,  and  there 
oomes  remembrance  of  some  chosen  friend  who 
taught  us  first  to  love  them,  and  o'er  whose 
"grass-grown  grave"  we  have  since  wept  bit- 
terly. Or  we  think  of  those  for  whom  in  ear- 
lier years  we  gathered  them,  who  then  prized 
our  companionship,  who  "loved  us  once," 
whose  names  we  still  hear  spoken  in  the  busy 
world,  but  from  whom  we  are  more  effectually 
parted  than  if  the  grave  rose  between.  Or  we 
may  sigh  to  think  on  those  whom  we  loved  once, 
whom  newer  idols  have  displaced,  and  feel 
rebuked  by  the  unchanging  constancy  with 
which  these  simple  flowers  bloom  on  contentedly 
from  year  to  year  in  undiminished  fragrance 
and  beauty,  even  where  no  eye  may  see.  To 
man's  pre-eminence  alone  belongs  that  mockery 
of  faith, — having  loved  once ! — and  truly 

"The  mysteries  of  Life  and  Death  avenge 

Affections  light  of  range; 
There  oomes  no  change  to  justify  that  change,— 
Whatever  oomes,— loved  oho.* 

We  know  that  the  return  of  Spring  awakens 
melancholy  associations  in  those  learned  in 
the  deeper  lore  of  life :  but  must  it  not  be  so 
on  the  return  of  any  season,  of  anything  we 
have  loved  and  joyed  in? — a  repetition,  yet 
not  the  same, — never  to  be  the  same,  however 
like  in  outward  seeming, — if  a  year  of  ohange 
and  trial,  a  year  of  mingled  joy  and  sorrow, 
has  passed  since  last  we  hailed  it  ?  The  sever- 
ing of  earthly  ties,  at  best  fleeting  and  inse- 
cure, bequeaths  many  a  memory  to  fill  the 
heart  when  freedom  from  pressing  cares  gives 
place  for  the  indulgence  of  such  recollections. 
But  it  matters  little  if  it  be  early  spring-time, 
or  when  autumn  leaves  are  falling ;  there  will 
be  ever  something  in  the  present  to  usher  back 
the  past 

From  time  immemorial  the  first  of  April  has 
been  entitled  "All  Pools'  Day:" 


"But  why  the  people  cell  it  so, 
Nor  I,  nor  they  themselves,  do  know." 

It  is  recognised  as  a  sort  of  holiday  in  many 
different  countries,  and  celebrated  with  similar 
observances.  To  impose  on  some  credulous 
individual,  and  send  him  on  a  bootless  errand, 
is  a  favourite  piece  of  trickery  for  the  day. 
The  more  trouble,  the  more  fun. 

MBut  tis  a  thing  to  be  disputed, 
Which  is  the  greatest  fool  reputed; 
The  man  that  innocently  went, 
Or  he  that  him  designedly  sent" 

Praotical  jokes  are  of  a  questionable  ten- 
dency at  the  best,  and  it  requires  a  vast 
amount  of  good  temper  on  the  part  of  the 
victim  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  wit  of  the 
most  successful  and  humorous  hoaxer,  though 
it  may  be  clearly  apparent  to  an  amused 
looker-on.  April  fooleries,  however,  have  gene- 
rally little  else  than  their  absurdity  to  boast 
of.  At  Lisbon,  people  indulge  in  such  non- 
sense on  the  Sunday  and  Monday  before  Lent 
It  is  there  noted  "  as  very  jocose  to  pour  water 
on  any  person  who  passes,  or  throw  powder  in 
his  face ;  but  to  do  both  is  the  perfection  of 
wit"  An  edifying  custom,  truly !  The  Hin- 
doos, on  the  31st  of  March,  have  similar  diver- 
sions at  their  Huli  festival;  all  classes  join 
eagerly  in  the  fun  of  making  "Huli  fools." 
The  April  fool  with  the  Frenoh  is  called  "  un 
poisson  d'Avril,"  (an  April  fish,)  but  the  alte- 
ration of  the  term  is  not  accounted  for.  To 
send  children  to  inquire  at  the  bookseller's  for 
"  The  Adventures  of  Eve's  Mother,"  or  "  The 
History  of  Adam's  Grandfather,"  or  some  other 
equally  veritable  chronicle, — a  very  anoient 
usage.  The  difficulty  in  these  days  would  be 
to  find  children  young  enough  to  go. 

"On  the  first  day  of  April, 
Hunt  the  gowk  another  mile." 

The  word  "gowk"  was  frequently  need  for 
fool,  as  also  "geek;"  and  the  amusement 
referred  to  was  called  "hunting  the  gowk." 
Whoever  received  a  missive  containing  the  old 
oouplet  quoted  above  would,  in  obedience  to 
its  directions,  forward  the  unwary  messenger 
on  his  "wild-goose  chase."  Malvolio,  in 
"Twelfth  Night,"  says  to  Olivia, 

"  Why  have  you  goffered  me  to  be 
Made  the  most  notorious  'geek'  and  'gull* 
That  e'er  invention  played  oaf" 

and  she,  denying  having  written  the  letter  that 
had  been  made  the  means  of  cheating  him,  ex- 
olaims : 

tf  Alas,  poor  fool,  how  have  they  baffled  thueP 

The  Saxons  called  April  Oaster  or  Easter 
monath,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  time  of 
celebrating  the  feast  of  a  Saxon  goddess  named 
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Easter.  The  recurrence  of  the  Christian  fes- 
tival of  Easter,  which  this  year  begins  on 
the  20th  of  April,  used  to  be  distinguished 
by  many  peculiar  pastimes.  Of  these  the  prac- 
tice of  "picking  eggs"  is  still  a  very  popular 
amusement  with  the  boys  of  the  present  gene- 
ration. When  this  originated,  or  what  mean- 
ing was  attached  to  it,  cannot  now  be  deter- 
mined. "Paste,"  or  "Pasch,"  eggs — a  cor- 
ruption of  "  Pasohal" — have  formed  an  impor- 
tant feature  in  Easter  ceremonies  for  many 
centuries.  There  is  a  record  of  some  hundreds 
of  eggs  beings  ordered  to  be  dyed  and  orna- 
mented for  the  use  of  the  household  of  Edward 
1.,  during  Easter  week,  so  it  is  probable  there 
were  some  royal  games  played  with  them. 
People  in  those  days  sent  large  dishes  of  eggs 
to  the  churoh  to  be  consecrated  by  the  priest 
for  different  families.  The  egg  was  very  an- 
ciently regarded  as  a  symbol  by  many  different 
nations.  It  is  typical  of  the  world  as  repre- 
sented by  Noah  and  his  family  in  the  ark.  In 
Howitt's  Country  Year-Book,  writing  of  the 
mystical  signification  of  the  egg,  he  says :  "  The 
Hindoos  oelebrated  the  same  great  event  of  the 
deluge  and  the  ark  under  the  fable  of  the  god 
Vishnu,  once  in  a  cycle,  inolosing  all  the  world 
with  him  in  an  egg,  and  floating  on  the  ocean  of 
eternity  till  the  time  came  to  reproduce  himself, 
and  all  things  with  him."  At  Moscow  it  is  a 
general  custom  to  exchange  presents  of  orna- 
mented eggs  on  Easter.  In  Germany  they  are 
regularly  displayed  in  the  markets  a  week  be- 
fore the  holiday,  hard  boiled,  and  dyed  of  the 
brightest  colours.  "A  favourite  fiction  with 
the  Germans,"  again  to  quote  from  Howitt's 
very  interesting  book,  "  is  to  lay  these  Pasch 
eggs,  with  little  sugar  hares,  in  the  gardens  on 
Easter  eve,  towards  dusk,  among  the  grass 
and  bushes,  and  the  children  are  told  that  on 
this  night  the  hares  lay  eggs,  and  they  are  up 
early  in  the  morning  to  look.  In  some  of  the 
provinces  of  France,  as  well  as  in  different 
parts  of  England,  the  children  beg  Pasch  eggs 
for  Easter.  In  the  country  of  Bonneval,  on 
the  day  preceding  Easter  Sunday,  and  during 
the  first  days  of  the  week,  the  clerks  of  the 
different  parishes,  beadles,  and  oertain  artisans, 
go  about  from  house  to  house  to  ask  for  their 
eggs." 

There  is  an  Easter  story  I  remember,  told  in 
rhyme,  of  a  party  of  lords  and  ladies  of  the 
court,  who  were,  onoe  upon  a  time,  amusing 
themselves  with  "Pasch  eggs;"  and  an  old 
woman, — "her  age  might  reckon  eighty-five," 
— journeying  by,  paused  on  her  way,  and, 
seating  herself  near  by,  curiously  observed 
them.  One  of  the  company — a  would-be  wag 
— brought  her  a  parcel  of  variously-decorated 
eggs,  and  begged  to  know  her  opinion  of  the 
folks  around  her.     The  old  woman  looked  at 


him  and  them  for  a  moment  in  silence,  and, 
without  appearing  at  all  overawed  by  their 
magnificence,  deliberately  peeled  her  eggs  and 
made  no  reply.  The  giddy  throng,  ever 
charmed  by  novelty,  and  eager  for  the  mere 
semblance  of  an  adventure,  press  closely  round 
her,  and  repeat  the  wish  to  hear 

"  What  she  had  apropos  to  say 
Of  persons  so  superbly  gay." 

Tired  of  their  pertinacity,  she  thus  answers 
them: 

"  'In  troth,'  quoth  she,  'I'm  short  and  plain; 
Long  speaking  only  giTes  me  pain. 
And,  faith,  I  have  ye,  gentle  folks, 
As  clear  in  view  as  whites  or  yolks; 
Bo  like  those  eggs,  I  can  but  smile, 
In  every  cast  of  light  and  style. 
Tour  transient  colours  fleet  as  theirs, 
Tour  flimsiness,  in  spite  of  airs, 
In  substance  scarce  more  rare  or  new ; 
Borne  parboiled,  some  par-rotten  too; 
Of  little  worth  In  wisdom's  eye, 
And  thrown  at  last,  like  eggshells,  by.' " 

"They  heard,— they  frowned;— but  fled  the  green 
As  if  a  thunderbolt  had  been." 


THE  TOKEN  OP   HOPE. 

BT  SA*A  H.  BBOWKI. 

"'Hast  thou  hope?'  they  asked  of  Knox,  when  he  lay 
a-dylng.  He  spake  nothing,  but  raised  his  finger  and 
pointed  upward,— and  so  died."— Oarltlk. 

*  Has*  thou  the  hope  of  glory,  which  all  thy  steps  hath 

ltd, 
Through  many  a  hard  encounter,  to  this  thy  dying  bed  ? 
Which  nerved  thee  for  the  conflict,  which  armed  thee  for 

the  fight, 
And   shone  with  steady  starbeam   upon    thy  darkest 

nlghtr" 

Grim  in  his  deep  death-anguish  the  stern  old  champion 
And  the  looks  upon  his  pillow  were  floating,  thin  and 

«**y; 

And  vlstonless  and  voiceless,  with  faintly  labouring  breath. 
He  waited  for  an  exit  through  Life's  dark  portal,— Death. 

"Hast  thou  the  hope  of  glory?"    They  bowed  to  catch 

the  thrill, 
Which  through  some  langaid  token  might  be  responsive 

still; 
Nor  watched*  in  rain,  nor  waited  for  some  obscure  reply  :— 
He  raised  a  clay-cold  finger  and  pointed  to  the  sky! 

Thus  the  death-angel  found  him,  what  time  his  bow  he 

bent 
To  give  the  struggling  spirit  a  sweet  enfranchisement; 
Thus  the  death-angel  left  htm,  when  Life's  firm  bonds 

were  riven, 
With   the   eola,  stiffening  finger  still  pointing  up  to 

Heaven. 
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(Oontlnnad  from  page  160.) 

Mending  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1850,  by  Jomr  Saktaut  *  Co,  in  the  Clerk'*  Offlos  of  the 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania. 


XXI. 


THl  ANJfUNOIATIOH. 


Tri  rail  which  hangs  between  as  and  the 
spiritual  world  is  so  thick  and  impenetrable, 
that  e?en  in  an  age  in  which  God  made  risible 
communication  from  that  world  to  us,  a  mes- 
senger could  not  come  from  the  invisible  world 
without  causing  the  heart  to  tremble.     A  spi- 


rit!  What  is  it?  How  does  it  exist,  and 
think,  and  'feel,  and  act  ?  In  the  earliest  age 
of  the  world,  when  voices  and  visions  were  not 
infrequent,  Eliphaz  the  Temanite  thus  de- 
scribes his  feelings:  "A  spirit  passed  before 
my  face;  the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up;  it 
stood  still,  but  I  could  not  discern  the  form 
thereof.  An  image  was  before  mine  eyes; — 
there  was  silenoe,  and  I  heard  a  voice."  We 
wonder  not  that  a  timid  young  female  was 
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afraid,  and  needed  assurance,  when  the  strong 
angel  Gabriel  stood  before  her.  Knowing  that 
he  came  from  the  world  of  spirits,  and  was  of 
the  angelic  order,  how  could  she  be  otherwise 
than  afraid?  And  what  a  prediction  did  he 
utter !  And  how  natural  were  the  workings  of 
her  heart !  How  can  these  things  be  ?  How 
clearly  do  we  see  the  littleness  of  the  human 
mind  and  the  greatness  of  God  in  the  story  of 
the  Annunoiation !  We  can  conceive  of  God 
as  able  to  act  in  his  usual  manner,  to  act  in 
the  old  paths  of  his  laws  and  providences,  but 
we  cannot  realise  that  all  possibilities  are  in 
his  hand,  and  that  what  is  strange  to  us  is  not 
strange  to  him.  What  is  impossible  to  us  is 
not  so  with  him.  In  his  dispensations,  the 
strong  and  the  weak,  the  angel  and  the  maiden, 
the  spiritual  and  the  earthly,  meet  together. 

How  far  aside  from  human  calculation  was 
to  be  the  Son  of  God!  How  lowly  did  he 
stoop  to  clothe  himself  with  humanity !  How 
have  these  predictions  been  fulfilled !  ' '  Blessed 
among  women !"  Who,  among  the  daughters 
of  men,  has  ever  received  so  high  honour,  so 
many  named  after  her,  and  even  her  name 
superstitiously  invoked  in  divine  worship? 
And  as  to  her  son,  he  is  truly  the  Son  of 
the  Highest,  saving  his  people  from  their 
sins.  And  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no 
end:  no  end  to  its  extent,  for  he  shall  reign 
from  shore  to  shore,  and  from  the  river  to  (he 
ends  of  the  earth ;  no  end  to  its  purity,  for  his 
people  shall  .become  kings  and  priests  unto  the 
living  God ;  and  no  end  to  its  duration,  for  he 
endureth  eternally  the  same,  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever.  We  understand  that  the  mercy 
of  God  in  these  predictions  was  not  merely 
designed  to  give  peace  to  the  timid,  troubled 
one  who  was  to  be  called  to  pass  through  new 
and  strange  trials,  but  that  He  also  might  show 
all  the  world  that  the  plan  unfolded  in  the 
gospel  was  the  plan  which  was  formed  in  the 
councils  of  eternal  mercy,  and  to  be  revealed 
in  such  ways  and  times  as  He  saw  best. 

Blessed  among  women !  Blessed  in  the  per- 
fect obedience  and  love  of  her  holy  child, 
blessed  in  witnessing  his  wonderful  works, 
and  in  knowing  that  he  did  all  things  well, 
blessed  in  knowing  that  his  last  earthly  charge 
to  the  beloved  disciple  was  for  her  comfort  and 
happiness,  blessed  in  seeing  him  arise  from 
the  dead  and  ascend  to  his  Father,  blessed  in 
witnessing  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  now  blessed  in  loving 
and  serving  him  for  ever. 

But  she  gathered  few  of  these  promised 
blessings  till  many  years  after  this ;  not  until 
ah  had  seen  her  son  rise  in  his  purity,  good- 
ness and  power ;  till  she  had  seen  him  rejected, 
scorned,  condemned,  and  barbarously  put  to 
death  as  a  malefactor,  sealed  up  in  the  tomb, 


and  seemingly  conquered  by  the  last  enemy ; 
not  till  she  had  borne  heavy  sorrow  and  tear- 
ful agony,  did  she  rejoice  in  the  fulfilment  of 
these  predictions.  And,  even  now,  thqy  are 
only  begun.  A  multitude  which  no  man  can 
number  are  to  be  gathered  from  off  the  earth, 
and  then  He  is  to  be  great,  and  fully  to  occupy 
the  throne  of  David,  in  a  kingdom  that  has 
no  end. 


xxn. 

TH1  SHSPHSBD8  WORSHIPPING  THB  BABB  IB  A 
MANQ1B. 

BT  BIT.  J.  LIWIBf. 

Oh,  night  of  all  most  hallowed,  since  time  hie  course  began  1 

Blest  night!  when  mercy  first  sent  down  the  light  of  lift 
to  man. 

When,  watching  'mid  their  fleecy  charge  on  Judah's  moon* 
lit  plains, 

Sweet  harps  of  heaven  sang  notes  of  obeer  to  Israel's  shep- 
herd swains. 

'Twas  not  the  crowned  and  sceptred  ones,  the  haughty 

sons  of  earth, 
That  heard  the  tones  of  those  sweet  lyres  proclaim  a 

8ariour*s  birth. 
Twas  not  to  Caesar  on  his  throne,  or  Herod  in  his  hall  ;— 
To  Israel's  meek  and  lowly  ones  oante  that  glad  midnight 

call. 

They  mused  on  Zion's  hope  that  night,  reclining  on  the 

sward. 
When  round  them  bnrst  a  light  from  heaven— the  glory 

of  the  Lord  : 
Outspoke  a  mighty  angel  then:  "Fear  not;— glad  news 

we  bring. 
Up  I  up!  and  meet,  in  Bethlehem,  your  Sariour  and  your 

King! 

"You'll  find  him  wrapped  in  swaddling  bands,  though 
born  of  David's  line ; 

You'll  know  him  by  no  royal  gems  that  round  him  spark- 
ling shine. 

His  kingdom's  not  of  earth ;  its  pomps  ho  seeks  not  to 
display : 

Truth,  righteousness,  and  mercy,  are  that  holy  child's 
array." 

Then  suddenly  from  side  to  side  the  midnight  skies  unfold, 
And  forth  appear  a  shining  host,  with  harps  of  gleaming 

gold; 
They  struck  the  chords  to  notes  of  praise,  while  ranished 

every  utar 
Before  the  uncreated  light  that  dazzled  from  afar. 

And  pealing  round  the  startled  vault  the  thundering 

chorus  ran 
Of  "Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  and  peace  on  earth  to  man  I" 
Till  all  the  air  seemed  trembling  with  the  touch  of  angels4 

lyres, 
And  Solyma's  oM  towers  flashed  back  those  keen,  seraphic 

fires. 

Oh,  Bethlehem  Bpbratah  I  though  a  city  mean  and  poor, 
'Mid  Judah's  princely  capitals  deemed  little  and  obscure, 
What  scene,  within  thy  humble  walls,  soon  met  those 

shepherds'  sight  I 
The  promised  star  of  Israel,— the  Gentiles*  risen  light! 
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From  out  the  lowly  manger,  where  that  holy  infant  lay, 
They  caught  the  first  effulgent  beam  of  that  immortal  day 
Which  holy  seers  saw  dim  from  far,  as  circling  ages  run :  - 
Redemption  wrought,  death  conquered,  and  Qod  manifest 
in  man! 

They  hailed  in  that  weak  infant  form  the  Prince  whose 

mighty  tread 
Should  burst  the  iron  bars  of  hell,  and  bruise  the  serpent's 

head; 
Whose  strong  right  hand  should  rend  away  the  gates  that 

guard  the  tomb, 
And  for  his  people  clear  a  path  to  glory,  through  its  gloom. 

Though  round   his    humble   manger-couch   no  earthly 

splendour  shone, 
Nor  banner  was  uplifted  there,  nor  trumpet-blast  was 

blown, 
Though  none  came  forth  to  welcome  him  from  proud  and 

princely  hall, 
Flis  palace-dome  a  stable  mean,  his  regal  throne  a  stall, 

They  hailed  a  glorious  kingdom,  raised  in  Bethlehem,  that 

hour,  j 

Whose  light  should  yet  illume  all  lauds  with  holiness  and 

power;  i 

Which,  when  Caesar's  wreath  should  wither,  and  proud 

Herod's  pomp  be  flown,  j 

Should  plant  on  earth's  most  distant  shore,  Immovable,  ' 

Its  throne. 


XXIII. 
CHRI8T  CALLING  JAMES  AND  JOflX. 

Fab  up  among  the  green  hills  of  Galilee, 
there  is  a  beautiful  blue  lake  bearing  the  name 
of  the  country.  The  little  boats  are  dancing 
over  the  waters,  and  the  fisherman's  song  floats 
to  the  shore.  Near  the  beach  is  a  little  boat 
at  anchor,  while  the  net  is  drawn  up  on  the 
sand,  and  three  fishermen  are  busy  in  mending 
it.  They  are  a  father  and  two  sons,  and  they 
are  owners  of  this  little  vessel.  The  sons  were 
born  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  have  never 
passed  far  beyond  the  blue  hills  which  sur- 
round their  own  Gcnnesaret.  But  there  is, 
walking  on  the  shore,  a  man  more  meek  and 
gentle  than  the  sons  of  men.  It  is  the  prophet 
of  Nazareth.  He  pauses  opposite  the  fisher- 
men. They  look  up ;  he  speaks,  "  Follow  me, 
and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men."  The 
voice  is  low  and  sweet;  but  it  thrills  the  soul, 
and  there  is  no  resisting  it.  The  two  brothers 
leap  up,  and  leaving  their  father  with  the  hired 
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servants,  follow  that  gentle  master.  Without 
a  question,  without  asking  where  they  are  to 
follow,  whether  they  will  ever  see  again  their 
beloved  lake,  without  waiting  to  take  leave  of 
their  mother,  and  other  friends,  they  follow 
him.  And  what  leadings !  They  follow  him 
to  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  and  hear  the 
voice  from  the  bright  oloud ;  they  follow  him 
to  the  chamber  of  death,  and  witness,  with 
breathless  anxiety,  the  raising  of  the  dead  girl  to 
life ;  they  follow  him  to  the  upper  chamber,  to 
eat  with  Jesus  the  last  passover ;  they  follow 
him  to  the  garden  of  agony,  to  watch  with 
their  beloved  Master  borne  down  by  more  than 
mortal  suffering ;  they  follow  him  to  the  cross 
of  reproach  and  glory,  of  suffering  and  of 
blessedness  !  And  now  they  thought  they  had 
followed  him  as  far  as  possible ;  but  no ! 

For,  after  they  had  returned  to  their  so  long 
forsaken  home,  bringing  with  them,  according 
to  Jesus'  last  request,  his  broken-hearted  mo- 
ther, and  their  own  mother,  Salome,  who  had 
once  thought  that  Jesus  Christ  would  be 
crowned  as  monarch,  and  would  reign  in  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  throne  of  his  anoestor,  David, 
and  had  asked  that  her  two  sons  might  be  his 
prime  ministers ;  but  now  had  learned  that  the 
Son  of  Man,  on  earth,  wore  only  the  crown  of 
thorns,  and  was  never  hailed  King  of  the  Jews, 
save  in  bitter  mocking,  by  those  who  hung  him 
on  the  cross.  But  though  her  ambition  was 
gone,  her  love  for  the  Saviour  was  never- 
changiiig.  She  had  followed  him  to  the  tomb, 
and  while  watching  there,  was  blessed  with  the 
knowledge  of  his  resurrection.  The  disciples 
go  out,  as  in  days  of  old,  to  fish  in  the  clear 
waters  of  Galilee.  All  night  they  toil  in  vain ; 
but  when  the  morning  light  begins  to  stream 


over  the  mountains,  though  as  yet  they  can 
hardly  distinguish  objects,  they  see  a  stranger 
standing  alone  on  the  shore.  He  bids  them 
cast  their  net  on  the  other  side  of  the  little 
boat;  and  the  overladen  net  seems  ready  to 
break  under  the  weight.  Then  John  remem- 
bered that  years  ago,  in  the  same  waters,  the 
same  miracle  had  been  wrought ;  and  with  de- 
light, he  whispered  to  Peter,  "  It  is  the  Lord." 
With  unutterable  happiness  they  once  more  sit 
down  on  the  beach,  and  with  their  loved  Mas- 
ter, eat  their  simple  meal,  gazing  upon  him 
with  reverent  love,  not  daring  to  question  him. 

They  had  been  baptized  with  Christ's  bap- 
tism ;  and,  as  He  had  promised,  they  were  soon 
called  to  drink  of  His  cup — the  cup  of  tears 
and  of  blood.  The  elder  brother,  after  wit- 
nessing His  ascension,  and  after  rejoioing  in 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit — the  coming  of 
the  Comforter,  soon  followed  his  Lord,  being 
made  perfect  through  suffering  to  leave  him 
no  more  for  ever. 

John  waited  long  for  the  summons ;  but  he 
was  made  joyful  by  the  blessed  Revelation, 
which  prophesies  of  that  which  even  now  has 
not  fully  come  to  pass,  and  saw  the  vision  of 
the  new  Jerusalem.  In  his  lonely  exile  at 
Patmos,  he  saw  his  glorified  Saviour;  and 
hearing  his  commands,  "  Be  thou  faithful  unto 
death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life,"  he 
prayed  for  His  coming.  These  two  brothers, 
so  lovely,  so  devoted,  so  blessed,  are  dead,  but 
will  speak,  and  will  encourage  other  hearts  till 
the  last  coming  of  Jesus. 

"They  climbed  the  steep  ascent  of  Heaven, 
Through  peril,  toil,  and. pain! 
0  God!  to  us  may  grace  be  given 
To  follow  in  their  train!" 
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XXIV. 

Christ's    baptism. 

BT  MAS.  LOUISA  P.  HOFKIXS. 

Judka'8  hilli  have  caught  the  gleam, 
Judea's  rocks  hare  heard  the  cry, 
Which  echoing  through  the  desert  wflds, 
Proclaim  Messiah's  advent  nigh. 

Is  this  the  man  of  heaven  ordained 
The  wondrous  mission  to  fulfil? 
Where  then  the  gold  and  purple — where 
The  menial  train  that  waits  his  will? 

Far  other  marks  attest  his  claim, 
Far  other  seal  from  heaven  he  brings, 
In  simple  majesty  appears 
The  herald  of  the  King  of  kings. 

No  gold  or  purple  decks  his  form, 
No  menial  train  obsequious  stands; 
His  palace  is  the  desert  rock, 
His  couch  of  state  the  desert  sands. 

And  lo,  amid  the  eager  throng, 
That  crowding  to  the  water's  side, 
Wait  to  receive  the  cleansing  drops 
Oathered  from  Jordan's  sacred  tide; — 

Is  seen  a  form  of  heavenly  mould,— 
The  Son  of  Man,  the  name  he  bears? 


But  on  his  calm  and  lofty  brow, 

The  stamp  of  God's  own  Son  he  wears. 

The  prophet  meets  that  radiant  glance, 
And,  awe-struck,  feels  his  pulses  thrill; 
Lowly  he  shrinks  before  his  God, 
Nor  dares  the  sacred  rite  fulfil. 

But  gently  speaks  the  gracious  voice, 
u Suffer  it  thus  this  once  to  be;" 
Nor  may  the  servant  shun  the  task 
Assigned  him  by  his  Lord's  decree. 

Abashed,  yet  joyful,  he  obeys; 

With  reverent  touch  performs  the  rite; 

Whenlol  a  prodigy  divine 

Arrests  and  charms  his  wondering  sight. 

The  opening  heavens  effulgent  gleam, 
And  from  their  midst  a  dove  descends,— 
Fit  emblem  of  the  Holy  Ghost, — 
Earthward  his  radiant  flight  he  bends. 

And  while  the  gasing,  wondering  crowd 
Watch  his  swift  course  with  ravished  sight, 
They  see  him  fold  his  snowy  wing, 
And  on  the  Saviour's  head  alight 

And  lol  a  voice  the  silence  breaks; 

Tie  His -the  high  and  holy  One: 

The  awe-struck  thousands  hear  its  tones  :— 

"Behold  my  well-beloved  Son!" 


XXV. 

OHBI8T  EXPLAINING  THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  TARE  8 
TO  HIS  DISCIPLES. 

The  most  beautiful  pictures  on  earth  are 
those  painted  by  Hope.  The  mother  who  sits 
down  and  watches  over  the  helpless  infant  as 
he  lies  and  so  gently  sleeps  in  his  cradle,  loves 
the  little  being,  not  merely  for  what  he  now  is, 
bat  for  what  she  hopes  he  will  be  hereafter. 


And  when  he  becomes  the  bright-eyed,  joyous 
boy,  whose  langh  rings  load  and  clear,  she 
loves  him,  not  merely  for  his  present  happiness 
and  loving  spirit,  bat  for  what  she  trusts  he 
will  become.  Love  oan  bear  with  helplessness, 
for  Hope  points  to  the  future.  Love  will  try 
long  to  kindle  and  fan  the  little  flame  in  the 
dark,  cold  night,  so  long  as  Hope  gives  her  any 
encouragement  that  the  spark  will  live  and 
burn.  Patience  will  watch  over  the  smallest 
seed  that  she  oan  place  in  the  ground,  because 
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she  hopes  that  in  that  little  seed  is  wrapped  a 
flower  that  will  one  day  smile  in  freshness  and 
beauty. 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  we  find  the  Son 
of  God,  after  the  severe  labours  of  the  day, 
sitting  down  and  enlightening  the  darkened 
minds  of  his  humble  followers.  With  one  of 
those  strokes  of  which  he  alone  is  master, 
Christ  had  uttered  a  single  parable,  which  was 
so  comprehensive,  that  it  embraced  every 
hearer  who  will  ever  hear  the  gospel  preached. 
And  now,  after  a  laborious,  wearisome  day, 
the  Lord  sits  down  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples, 
and  goes  over  the  ground  again,  and  explains 
to  them  the  parable,  just  as  he  would  to  little 
children. 

They  meekly  and  gladly  reoeive  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  Teacher,  not  knowing  that  it 
would  ever  be  of  any  more  use  to  them  than 
the  present  satisfying  of  their  curiosity;  but 
Christ  well  knew  that  he  was  doing  more  than 
pouring  a  few  rays  of  light  into  those  darkened 
minds.  He  was  preparing  them  to  be  his 
ambassadors  to  a  world  lying  in  sin.  In  after 
years,  who  can  tell  how  many  times  they  re- 
called this  parable  and  its  explanation,  and 
went  forth  with  hope,  sowing  by  the  side  of  all 
waters  ?  and  who  can  tell  into  how  many  minds 


they  poured  the  same  light  ?  How  many  have 
since  read  the  story,  and  have  felt  encouraged 
to  teach  the  ignorant,  to  enlighten  the  darkened, 
to  sow  the  seed  of  life,  hoping  and  believing 
that  some  would  fall  on  good  ground,  and  bring 
forth  fruit,  some  thirty,  some  sixty,  and  some 
an  hundred  fold. 

It  was  not  what  the  disciples  then  were,  that 
led  Christ  to  teach  them  with  so  much  patience ; 
and  so  it  is  with  all  his  dealings  and  teachings 
now.  The  little  child  now  beginning  to  lisp  his 
name  shall  have  his  protection,  his  care,  and 
his  love,  because  he  may  hereafter  beoome  a 
messenger  of  life  to  men,  and  may  turn  many 
from  darkness  unto  light,  and  thus  shine  as  the 
sun  in  the  firmament  for  ever  and  ever. 

So  we  all  sow  seed  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Lord.  We  do  not  see  it  germinating  to-day, 
but  we  shall  hereafter.  We  cast  our  bread  on 
the  waters,  knowing  that  we  shall  find  it  after 
many  days.  Labour  plants  the  seed,  and  Hope, 
Patience,  and  Love,  watch  over  it  till  it  hath 
become  a  tree,  bearing  precious  fruit. 

Thus  may  we  plant  trees  in  the  garden  of 
the  Lord ;  thus  may  we  rear  up  instruments 
of  good  to  earth,  and  prepare  souls  for  the 
crowns  of  heaven,  never  forgetting  to  instruct 
the  lowly. 


XXVI. 

CHRIST  RESTORING  THE  RULKR'8  DAUGHTER 

to  Lira. 

BY  MISS  OAEOLINI  MAT. 

Tbb  prophets  of  the  old-time  dispensation 
Restored  the  dead  by  means  of  earnest  prayer; 

Bat  Jesus  Christ,  who  brought  to  earth  salvation, 
8pak*  bot  a  word,  and  life  was  instant  there. 


Wherefore,  full  many  a  strong  and  sad  petition 
Was  urged  on  him  by  throngs  who  gathered  near; 

To  tell  their  own  case  to  the  great  Physician, 
Or  plead  for  those  than  their  own  life  more  dear. 

Amidst  the  crowd  Jairus,  the  ruler,  hastened ; 

And  seeing  Christ,  fell  down  before  his  feet; 
Humbly  he  fell,  by  sorrow  deeply  chastened, 

Tet  bold  through  faith  the  Saviour  to  entreat 

*  At  death's  dark  door  my  little  daughter  lleth. 
Oh  thou,  whose  touch  alone  can  healing  give, 
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I  pray  thee  come,  for  ©Tea  now  she  dleth: 
Lay  hut  thy  hands  on  her,  and  she  shall  live.** 

While  yet  he  spake,  there  came  one  from  the  city : 
"Thy  daughter's  dead;— thy  prayer  is  now  too  late  I" 

Bat  Jesus  heard,  and  turning,  said,  with  pity, 
"Be  not  afraid;— only  believe,  and  wait." 

He  went  and  hushed  the  tumult  unavailing: 
"Why  make  ye  this  ado,"  he  said,  "and  weep  ? 

Refrain  thine  eyes  from  tears,  tby  voice  from  wailing ; 
The  maiden  is  not  dead,  but  fallen  asleep." 

Then,  all  the  God  in  majesty  appearing, 
He  put  out  those  who  scorned  what  he  had  said, 

And  led  the  parents,  trembling,  hoping,  fearing, 
Into  the  room  where  lay  the  sleeping  dead. 


And  gently  by  the  hand  he  took  the  maiden, 
Her  rigid  form  felt  his  reviving  touch; 

And  at  his  word,  with  life  and  strength  full  laden, 
u  Damsel,  arise  1"  she  sprang  from  off  her  couch. 


He  who  could  bid  the  spirit-world  obey  him, 
Called  back  her  soul  from  joys  bnt  just  begun; 

And  Death,  who  knew  that  Christ  alone  could  slay  1 
Fled  from  the  victim  he  had  scarcely  won. 

Christ  was  the  Life,  and  he  the  Resurrection ; 

The  keys  of  heaven  and  hell  were  In  his  hand, 
Pain  lost  its  power,  disease  its  dire  infection, 

And  Death  gave  up  the  dead,  at  his  command. 


XXVII. 

0HRI8T  PUTTING  TO  8IL1NOB  THE  PRTKSTS  AND 
BLDBB8. 

Many  years  ago,  the  hoary-headed  men  who 
composed  the  rulers  and  the  priesthood  of  the 
nation  had  met  in  the  temple  a  child,  who  was 
so  advanced  in  divine  knowledge  as  to  fill  them 
with  wonder  and  astonishment.  Perhaps  these 
same  men  were  now  in  the  temple. 

It  was  the  right  of  every  Jew  to  go  up  to 
the  temple,  bnt  Christ  went  to  it  as  to  his 
Father's  house.  There  he  instructed,  and 
thence  he  drove  out  the  worldly  men  who  made 
it  a  place  for  bargains  and  cheating.  He  had 
just  been  doing  this,  when  these  cavillers  came 
round  him,  determined,  by  a  single  question, 
to  put  him  to  silence. 

"Tell  us,"  say  they,  "by  what  authority 
thou  doest  these  things."  They  could  not  deny 
his  power,  for  they  had  seen  the  sellers  of 
cattle  and  sheep  and  doves,  as  well  as  the 
sanctimonious  money-changers,  driven  head- 
long out  of  the  Temple,  and  not  one  dared  to 


resist  or  refuse.  But  now  these  men  of  hypo- 
crisy would  like  to  turn  this  against  the  Re- 
deemer, and  disregarding  the  wonderful  mira- 
cles he  had  just  performed  in  that  temple,  in 
healing  the  blind  and  the  lame,  they  hope  to 
make  the  people  rise  up  against  him.  "By 
what  authority  doest  thou  these  things  ?"  If 
he  shall  say,  " I  do  these  things  as  a  man," 
then  they  will  appeal  to  the  people  if  an 
obscure,  private  man  shall  thus  come  in  and 
disturb  peaceable  men,  and  injuring  their 
honest  business.  If  he  shall  say,  "  I  do  it  as 
the  Messiah,"  then  they  will  say,  "  Lo  1  this 
dreamer  cometh!  This  man  of  Nazareth, 
whose  father  and  mother  we  know,  comes  here 
and  claims  the  throne  of  David,  pretending  to 
be  the  promised  Messiah;"  and  the  people 
would  have  been  ready  for  his  crucifixion. 
How  can  he  escape  the  snare  ? 

But  his  hour  is  not  yet  oome.  He  must 
preach  one  more  sermon  in  that  temple;  he 
must  once  more  meet  his  disciples ;  and  so  he 
takes  the  only  course  that  seems  possible  to  have 
preserved  pence, — to  silence  them.  "  I  will  ask 
you  a  simple  question ; — you,  teachers  of  the 
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law,  judges  in  Israel,  expounders  of  what  is 
human  and  what  is  divine.  The  mission  of 
John  the  Baptist: — was  it  human  or  divine? 
Did  God  commission  and  send  him,  or  was  he 
an  impostor  ?  Answer  me  that  question,  and 
I  will  answer  yours." 

Now  what  glanoes  these  men  throw  upon 
one  another !  What  whispering  and  consulting 
together!  How  simple  the  question  seems, 
and  yet  how  far-reaching!  "Suppose  we  say 
that  John  was  divinely  commissioned.  This 
will  be  very  acceptable  to  the  people,  and  they 
will  extol  us ;  but  he  will  turn  and  inquire  why 
we  did  not  believe  the  testimony  that  John 
bore  for  him,  when  he  said,  pointing  to  this 
man,  '  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world  !'  ?  Suppose  we  say 
he  was  not  inspired,  or  sent  from  heaven. 
Why,  then,  the  people  will  stone  us  upon  the 
spot,  for  they  are  all  persuaded  that  John  was 
a  prophet  from  God."  Wise-  men!  Hoary 
sages!  Ye  soorn  the  poor,  meek  one  before 
you,  and  yet  ye  cannot,  dare  not,  reply  to  his 
question.     And  so  they  return  to  him,  after 


deep  consultation,  and  say,  "  We  are  not  pre- 
pared to  decide  the  question  concerning  John 
the  Baptist"  It  was  of  no  consequenoe  what 
answer  they  gave,  any  farther  than  what  was 
expedient.  Expediency  was  their  standard  of 
right  and  wrong.  It  seems  strange  to  us  that 
they  could  see  beauty  in  the  smoke  of  their 
altars,  and  in  the  sprinkling  of  blood,  but 
could  see  no  beauty  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ;  that  they  could  walk  amid  the  lofty 
pillars  of  God's  temple,  and  admire  its  great- 
ness and  its  architecture,  but  could  see  nothing 
lovely  in  the  moral  character  of  God's  son! 
And  it  gives  us  a  deep  conviction  of  the  super- 
human wisdom  of  Christ,  that,  with  a  word,  he 
could  silence  men  who  were  the  wisest  in 
earthly  knowledge,  and  put  to  shame  brazen- 
faced, haughty  men.  How  he  read  their 
hearts!  And  how  easy  for  his  hand  to  strip 
off  the  covering  which  self-conceit  and  hypo- 
crisy had  thrown  over  them  ! 

Thus  he  came  to  the  temple,  and  sat  as  a 
refiner  and  a  purifier  of  silver,  and  thus  he 
detected  the  dross  and  threw  it  aside. 


THE  MOTHER'S  CRY. 

BY  THE   AUTHOR  OP    "THB   BROKEN   BUD.' 

"Not  as  a  child  shall  we  again  behold  her; 
?or  when,  with  rapture  wild, 
In  our  embraces  we  again  enfold  her, 

She  will  not  be  a  child, 
But  a  fair  maiden  in  her  father's  mansion, 

Clothed  with  celestial  grace; 
And  beautiful  with  all  the  sonPs  expansion 
Shall  we  behold  her  face." 


Ah,  no!  doth  Love  implore ; 

Bnt  let  kind  HeaTen  restore 
In  her  own  farm  my  long-lost,  darling  child! 

Oh!  if  I  reach  that  gate, 

And  there  my  child  await, 
Most  I  then  meet  with  disappointment  wild? 

"A  maiden  "shall  I  see, 

When  my  own  ehild  shall  be 
Restored  again  unto  this  yearning  bosom  ? 

Alas!  my  heart  doth  crave 

What  unto  Heaven  I  gave, — 
My  darling  fad;— my  sHU  unfolded  blossom. 

And  if  this  bud  so  sweet 

Hy  eye  should  never  meet, 
Would  my  bright  cup  be  brimming  o'er  with  bliss? 

Even  in  that  happy  place, 

Gould  I  forget  that  face  ? 
No  I  something,— something  still  my  heart  would  miss. 

Oft,  in  some  vision  bright, 

On  angel-wings  of  light, 
A  cherub-child  Is  floating  over  me; 

And  in  a  dreamy  maze, 

As  still  enrapt  I  gaze, 
Hy  little  Carrie's  beauteous  face  I  see. 

Will  not  her  tresses  fair 

Shade  the  same  forehead  there 
Which  oft  my  lips  have  pressed  with  fond 

If  gone  is  Memory's  seal, 

Ah,  what  will  then  reveal 
My  own  ehild  in  her  infant  loveliness  ?     . 


Lo.xareu.ow. 

My  heart  to  her  still  turneth,— 

For  Utile  Carrie  yearneth ; 
And  if  " a  maiden"  should  be  called  my  chad, 

Though  M  beautiful "  her  "  face,"— 

"Clothed  with  celestial  grace,"— 
Tet  could  my  heart's  long  grief  be  thus  beguiled? 

I  want  to  see  her  wear 

The  same  sweet  garment  there 
Which  in  the  lonely  grave  we  weeping  laid 

When  transformed  It  shall  be, 

That  garment  I  would  see 
Adorn  her  soul,  in  immortality  arrayed. 

I  want  to  see  that  face 

In  its  own,  childish  grace. 
I  want  to  gase  Into  those  very  eye* 

Whose  loving,  starry  light 

Made  all  things  look  so  bright  ;— 
fc.las!  that  over  them  Death's  mist  should  rise! 

I  want  to  hear  my  bird, 

With  many  a  lisping  word, 
Singing  again  her  childish  song  of  love. 

My  heart  will  not  find  rest 

Till,  in  its  loving  nest, 
Doth  nestle  there  my  own,  long-parted  dove. 

I  want— But  hush,  my  heart! 

Meet  we,  no  more  to  part,— 
This  throbbing  bosom  then  will  be  at  rest, 

Quiet  this  rushing  tide; 

I  shall  be  satisfied, 
Let  me  but  clasp  my  darling  to  my  breastl 
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THE  OLD  BACHELOR  IN  PROSPECTIVE; 


OR,  AUNT  KATT'8  LECTURE  TO  YOUNG  KAT1. 
BY  ISABEL  JOOELYH. 


You  don't  see  the  sign*  !  I  hardly  fancied  70a 
would.  I  did  not  suppose  that  your  seventeen 
summers  would  have  so  ripened  your  percep- 
tive faculties.  Tou  do  not  discover  that  Ned 
Woodhouselee  is  chiselled  out  of  that  «« per- 
durable stuff'1  of  which  old  bachelors  are  made, 
and  that  old  Father  Time,  day  by  day,  and 
year  by  year,  is  bringing  out  a  capital  speci- 
men of  his  art  Well,  go  on !  Set  his  bvow, 
his  hawking  note,  I  mean  "  eye*,  his  curls,  in 
your  heart's  table"  as  fairly  as  ever  the  poor 
Helena  did,  but  do  not  think  that  your  **  bright, 
particular  star"  will  shine  on  you  more  favour- 
ably than  did  hers.  Sway  your  jimpy  waist, 
run  your  lily  fingers  over  the  melody-answer- 
ing keys,  half  melt  him  with  the  welcoming 
glances  of  those  dark  eyes,  touch  his  mental 
taste  by  the  pure  and  classic  beauty  of  your 
thoughts,  and  his  palate  by  your  dainty  little 
cookery, — he  will  be  a  friendly,  brotherly, 
parallel  line,  that  will  run  beside  you  for  any 
number  of  ages,  nor  come  to  the  angle  of  Love 
and  Proposal.  He  may  become  somewhat 
warmer,  a  great  deal  more  agreeable,  conside- 
rate for  you,  and  quite  "epris"  with  your 
society  (for  you  are  one  of  the  best  listeners  I 
know),  but  I  say,  /,  that  Mr.  Woodhouselee 
will  remain  a  bachelor  to  his  dying  day. 

Your  father  thinks  well  of  Ned  !  Your  father's 
good  opinion  is  worth  having,  but  your  father 
thinks  of  him  only  as  a  student.  Compare  the 
two — I  do  not  mean  your  father's  reverend 
locks,  and  his  jetty  curls,  or  the  slim,  erect 
figure  of  the  one,  and  the  feeble  bend  of  the 
other, — but  contrast  the  rich,  generous  nature, 
the  unsuspicious  simplicity,  of  your  dear  pa- 
rent, with  the  prosaic  worldliness  of  his  young 
pupil.  An  excellent  pious  man  is  our  gentle 
pastor,  a  faithful  shepherd  of  his  docile  flock. 
And  muoh  more  than  he  dreams,  is  his  elo- 
quence and  ripe  scholarship  made  mention  of, 
and  well  did  Ned  Woodhouselee  know  this,  and 
calculate  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
his  training,  and  connexion  with  his  name, 
when  he  came  to  finish  his  studies  under  our 
lowly  parsonage  roof.  I  think  he  finds  it  very 
pleasant  here.  He  said  he  half  regretted  to 
spend  his  vacation  away.  (I  am  sure  I  do  not 
know  what  we  should  have  done  with  him  while 
we  were  cleaning  house.)  He  knows  how  to  ap- 
preciate your  father's  learning,  and  your  sim- 
ple kindness,  and  my  good  housekeeping ;  he 
has,  it  is  true,  a  very  excellent  judgment,  but 
I  do  not  see  why  you  should  think  so  muoh  of 
him.     Tou  should  not  give  him  so  many  smiles 


while  here,  nor  sighs  while  away,  nor  persist 
in  considering  him  as  a  guest,  who  is  an  every- 
day inmate  of  the  family. 

Perfectly  disinterested — Ned  has  no  fortune! 
Humph,  dear,  nobody  knows  that  better  than 
your  auntie.  If  I  did  not,  perhaps  you  would 
have  been  spared  this  lecture;  neither  do  I 
say  you  are  blinded  by  love.  It's  all  a  mistake 
about  Love's  blinding  his  true  votaries :  In  his 
mischief,  he  claps  golden  specs  on  some  eyes, 
and  hangs  the  rosy  veil  of  flattery  over  others ; 
but  I  do  not  believe  he  has  meddled  thus 
with  your  bright  orbs,  if  you  are  but  in  the 
humour  to  use  them.  Tou  are  young  and  con- 
fiding; and  auntie  is  reasonable  and  experi- 
enced. If  Ned  had  all  the  perfections  in  the 
world  it  would  not  do  for  you  to  think  of  him, 
for,  from  the  first  of  my  acquaintance  with 
him,  I  have  felt  assured  he  would  never  marry. 
I  have  known  him  a  long  time,  half  his  life. 
He  was  his  mother's  spoiled  darling,  a  sulky, 
exacting  little  plague  as  ever  I  did  see.  Then 
he  grew  up  a  clever  lad,  and  ladies,  who  wanted 
his  drawings  for  fire-screens,  and  his  compli- 
mentary verses  to  make  their  lovers  jealous, 
praised  and  petted  him,  till,  though  he  conceals 
it  wonderfully,  he  has  more  conceit  than  any 
woman  I  know.  He  was  having  his  picture 
taken — there  was  puppyism  about  him  then; 
he's  taken  a  better  tone  now,  it's  one  of  his 
virtues  that  he  is  improvable, — having  his  pic- 
ture taken,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  in  a  flowered 
dressing-gown,  with  a  guitar  by  his  side.  Then 
in  his  room  he  kept  flower- vases  and  a  japanned 
cigar-case.  Don't  tell  him  what  I  say,  it  would 
mortify  him ;  and  the  advantage  of  this  pre- 
cocity is  that  now  he  sees  its  folly  and  foppish- 
ness, though,  to  be  sure,  he  only  throws  H 
aside  for  a  graver  affectation. 

You  believe  I  am  in  love  with  the  boy  myself! 
"Kate,  I  love  thee  not."  What!  I,  in  my 
summer-tide  of  life,  reaching  for  unripe  fruit, 
especially  fruit  that,  hard  and  sour,  gives  no 
promise  of  future  raciness  ?  Don't  be  jealous, 
dear;  the  neat  plaits  of  my  cap  are  never 
stirred  by  coquettish  breexes.  Not  that  I  have 
any  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  of  the  two,  / 
would  be  his  choioe.  He  has  long  ago  out- 
grown you.  At  this  period  of  his  life  he  can- 
not appreciate  you;  in  eight  or  ten  years  It 
will  be  different ;  then  he  will  begin  to  admire 
very  young  ladies.  It  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
vincing signs  to  me,  that  he  now  prefers  ladies 
older  than  himself,  gay  and  chatty  widows, 
and  even  blue  maidens  like  me.     What!  fve 
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thoum  you  nothing  yet,  nothing  at  all!  Well ! 
perhaps  there  is  nothing  to  show.  I  am  mis- 
taken. There  is  no  preciseness  about  him,  no 
self-sufficingness,  no  quiet  sneers  at  the  real 
excellences  of  woman,  no  stubborn  determina- 
tion to  take  his  own  way,  no  monopolizing  all 
the  luxuries  about  him,  no  disposition  to  make 
everybody  uncomfortable  when  he  is  sick  and 
peevish, — oh,  no,  it  is  of  some  one  else  I  am 
thinking,  and  perhaps  it  is  St.  Clair  who  is 
going  to  be  the  stagnant-hearted,  selfish  old 
bachelor  of  my  prevision. 

Not  he  I  That's  the  first  good  word  you've 
said  for  your  old  playmate,  and  my  godson, 
this  many  a  day.  But  trip  up  stairs  with  me 
into  Ned's  sanctum.  Look  at  his  shelves,  every 
book  covered  with  brown  paper,  and  pasteboard 
slabs  above  them  to  keep  out  dust.  Here  are 
his  geraniums,  with  their  ingenious  supports 
of  curlicued  cane, — the  finest  plants  in  the 
neighbourhood.  See  his  shiny  brasses,  his 
double  curtains,  his  Sleepy-Hollow  rocking- 
chair,  with  a  patch  on  its  chintz  cover.  Sure- 
ly, nobody  that  knows  so  well  how  to  take  oare 
of  himself,  has  any  business  with  a  dear  little 
wife  to  pet  and  nurse  him,  and  think  of  all  his 
small  comforts.  And  if  so  particular  now, 
have  you  any  idea  what  he  will  gradually  re- 
fine himself  into  ?  What  poor  creature  could 
ever  enoourage  all  his  whims  ? 

Well,  if  I  ever !  Peep  into  this  closet  Here 
are  his  tea-caddy  and  Etna,  a  parcel  of  choco- 
late, his  sugar-bowl,  and  some  mouldy  cake. 
Ah,  the  folded  napkins  lie  as  regularly  as  in 
my  side-board!  Quite  a  perfect  little  esta- 
blishment !  Do  you  fancy  you  could  be  of  use 
in  such  a  one  ?  He  can  handle  that  hair-broom 
as  tidily  as  yourself,  and  spies  cobwebs  a  deal 
sooner.  Tou  are  too  flighty  to  sit  still  and  be 
looked  at,  doll-baby  fashion ;  and  I  have  seen 
you  yawn  when  he  spun  out  his  story  too  un- 
bearably. 'Tie  true,  that  he  talks  beautifully, 
tells  anecdotes  with  considerable  point,  and  is 
never  at  a  loss  for  a  graceful  compliment ;  but 
it  is  tiresome,  now  is  it  not,  to  be  always  lis- 
tener, or  be  listened  to  with  an  unmeaning, 
inattentive  smile? 

He  hat  tome  good  qualities,  though!  Some  I 
he  has  a  great  many.  Don't  quiver  that  pretty 
lip  so,  when  I  tell  you  that  his  acquired  ac- 
complishments set  him  as  far  above  your  mark 
as  his  real  merits  place  him  below  you.  He 
has  been  an  indefatigable  student,  and  his  mind 
is  one  of  those  compact,  memorizing  store- 
houses, which  let  not  a  tittle  escape.  He  reads 
like  a  play-actor,  writes  well,  though  in  a  di- 
dactic vein,  he  is  not  really  fond  of  music,  but 
has  learned  to  play  artistically  on  some  instru- 
ments. He  draws  charmingly — that  crayon- 
sketch  on  the  wall  has  both  spirit  and  correct- 
ness.   These  accomplishments  may  be  esteemed 


by  others,  but  no  one  values  them  so  high  as 
himself. 

He  will  get  on  in  the  world  very  tolerably. 
The  regulation  of  his  talents  will  do  more  for 
him  than  his  actual  exertions.  His  quietude, 
and  sense  of  personal  honour,  will  prevent  his 
making  a  fortune,  but  his  frugal  and  delicate 
habits  will  prevent  him  exceeding  his  income. 
He  will  always  seem  richer  than  he  really  is. 
Every  one  will  think  him  a  fortunate,  care- free, 
though  fastidious  man,  but  he  will  be  subject 
to  fits  of  morbid  melancholy,  and  most  undig- 
nified fretfulness.  Now  and  then  he  will  take 
it  into  his  head  to  get  married,  but  the  fit  will 
wear  off,  unless  some  heiress,  that  has  also 
beauty  and  wit,  should  "swim  into  his  ken." 
He  might,  under  such  circumstances,  conde- 
scend to  propose,  but  would,  of  a  surety,  be 
rejected.  I  can  just  imagine  the  cold,  stately 
manner  of  his  addresses,  and  the  unmerciful 
treatment  he  might  receive  from  the  hands  of 
some  coquette,  who  would,  for  a  while,  parade 
him  in  her  train,  and  then  civilly  dismiss 
him. 

Kate,  sweet  Kate,  thou  hast  a  happy  home. 
The  passers-by,  on  the  dusty  roadside,  bless 
the  humble  parsonage-roof,  all  matted  with  its 
flowering  vines,  and  shaded  by  wide-branched 
trees ;  it  seems  so  fair  in  its  lowliness.  By  the 
rough-curbed  well  are  showered  the  spotted 
helms  of  the  celandine,  and  the  big  humble- 
bees  are  ever  beating  against  the  white  wall, 
or  diving  into  the  ripe  roses.  The  white  lilac- 
boughs  of  the  spring  are  ever  more  luxuriantly 
tufted  here  than  elsewhere, — thy  father's  fa- 
vourite flower,  which  mind  him  alway  of  thy 
graceful  prettiness.  Thou  hast  a  happy  home., 
and  an  innocent  heart.  Heaven  keep  thee  from 
loving  one  whose  heart  is  older  than  his  years, 
who  has  no  youthful  faults,  who  has  no  gush- 
ing streams  of  affection  to  answer  thine.  One, 
whose  life  is  all  machinal,  and  studied,  who  is 
too  recherche  to  like  us— your  plain  friends, 
— who  despises  the  world's  hollow  ways,  yet 
bends  thereto.  You  must  not  love  him,  for  he 
will  not  love  you.  If  ever  you  could  pierce  the 
ice  around  that  inane  spark  he  calls  his  heart, 
if  ever  your  eloquent  lip  could  teach  him  that 
in  this  earth  is  a  more  delicious  draught  than 
he  has  yet  dreamed  of,  his  pride,  his  prudence 
would  array  themselves  against  you,  the  very 
action  of  that  intellect  you  so  much  admire 
would  assist  to  dispel  your  influence.  His  lot 
is  oast.  I  read  it  in  his  quiet  gait,  in  his  cold 
monotonous  speech,  in  his  attention  to  form,  in 
the  service  that  he  demands,  in  the  little  need 
he  finds  for  human  sympathy.  Ned  Woodhouse- 
lee,  handsome,  harmless,  gifted,  as  he  now  is, 
will,  year  by  year,  harden  like  the  stalactite, 
and  to  his  dying  day  be  an  unloved,  unloving, 
old  baohelor. 
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AN  ENIGMA. 

BT    IEA8TU8    W.     1LLBW0ETH. 

In  Strasbourg,  in  the  Ages  dark, 

(Those  world-enigmas)  once  an  arch- 
itect began  a  work  of  mark : — 

A  spire,  intended  to  defy 
The  weather  to  eternity. 
My  first  was  then,  as  now,  just  by, 

And  saw  the  corner  bedded  well, 

With  priest,  procession,  fume,  and  bell, 
Yet  wept  at  such  a  spectacle : — 

Beholding,  in  that  founded  spire, 
Ambition's  butterfly-desire 
To  mount  above  his  fellow,  higher. 

But  that,  the  architect  forgot ; 

My  weeping  first  he  heeded  not, 
Nor  weather  heeded,  cold  nor  hot ; 

But  yearly,  monthly,  daily,  grew 
His  crescive  ruin  up  to  view. 
My  first  came  daily  searching  through. 

And  up  it  still  did  crystallize, 

Serenely,  sweetly,  to  the  skies : — 
A  joy  enriching  to  the  eyes. 

Up,  up,  still  up ! — an  airy  wonder. 

Big  bells,  baptized,  boomed  fainter  under 
The  organ's  and  the  city's  thunder. 

My  first  still  mocked,  with  smile  and  sigh, 
The  man's  inspired  constancy, 
And  said:  "  We  differ— you  and  I." 

The  shards  were  cleared,  the  scaffolds  cast  ,- 
But  of  that  pile  complete  and  vast, 
The  last  thing  finished  was  my  last 

My  first,  the  work  did  not  contain ; 

My  last  was  there,  and  whole,  and  plain ; 
How  grand ! — and  was  it  all  in  Tain  ? 

Alas !  and  ah !  Oh  misery ! 

All  human  works  are  vanity ! 
Vain  to  aspire  it  is,  we  see. 

And  so  the  builder  found  it.     Soon 

Came  forth  my  first,  with  trampling  shoon, 
In  the  wild  nonage  of  the  moon. 

Scorched  was  my  last,  and  whole ;  and  rent 
The  spire,  from  vane  to  battlement. 
The  builder  into  madness  went, — 

Chained  in  a  howling  den  of  stone. 

That  glorious  wreck ! — he  mourned  it  none, 
But  wept  a  hammer  lost  and  gone. 
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No.  IV. 
FIRESIDE-TALK. 

BY    IB1DBIKA    BBEMEB. 


Cietainly,  yon  have  observed  how  strangely, 
sometimes,  the  clouds,  at  morning  or  evening, 
group  themselves  round  the  Bun  and  are  light- 
ed up  by  it,  and  you  have  thought  sometimes : 
"If  this  should  be  represented  in  painting 
people  would  say,  « It  is  unnatural,  it  is  not 
true!'"  So  even  is  human  life.  We  often 
find  events,  looking,  when  related  or  described 
in  books,  even  so  unnatural,  and  yet  are  per- 
fectly  true  to  reality,  to  nature,  though  not  to 
every-day  nature.  For  example,  if  any  one 
should  tell  that,  once,  a  first  kiss  was  given, 
by  a  young,  modest  lady,  publicly,  and  in  a 
public  square,  to  a  young  man  that  she  saw 
for  the  first  time,  certainly  all  young  ladies 
and  old  ladies,  and  young  gentlemen  and  old 
gentlemen,  would,  with  one  voice,  call  out: 
"  It  is  not  true ;  it  is  impossible."  Well,  I  en- 
treat your  attention  to  the  following  little 
story,  for  whose  truth  and  reality  I  will  be 
responsible. 

STORY   Or   A   VIBST   KI88. 

In  the  University  of  Upsala,  in  Sweden, 
lived  a  young  student, — a  lonely  youth,  with 
a  great  love  for  studies,  but  without  means 
of  pursuing  them.  He  was  poor  and  without 
connections.  Still  he  studied  on,  living  in 
great  poverty,  but  keeping  up  a  cheerful  heart, 
and  trying  not  to  look  at  the  future,  which  looked 
so  grimly  at  him.  His  good  humour  and  good 
qualities  made  him  beloved  by  his  young  com- 
rades. Once  he  was  sffiding  with  some  of 
them  in  the  great  square  of  Upsala,  prating 
away  an  hour  of  leisure,  when  the  attention  of 
the  young  men  became  arrested  by  a  very 
young  and  elegant  lady,  who,  at  the  side  of  an 
elderly  one,  walked  slowly  over  the  place.  It 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Governor  of  Upland, 
residing  in  the  city,  and  the  lady  with  her  was 
her  governess.  She  was  generally  known  for 
her  beauty  and  for  her  goodness  and  gentleness 
of  character,  and  was  looked  upon  with  great 
admiration  by  the  students.  As  the  young 
men  now  stood  silently  gaxing  at  her,  as  she 
passed  on  like  a  graceful  vision,  one  of  them 
exclaimed:  "Well,  it  would  be  worth  some- 
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thing  to  have  a  kiss  from  such  a  mouth!" 
The  poor  young  student,  the  hero  of  our  story, 
who  was  looking  intently  at  that  pure  and 
angelic  face,  exclaimed,  as  if  by  inspiration, 
"Well,  I  think  I  could  have  it"  "What!" 
cried  his  friends  in  a  chorus,  "  are  you  crasy  ? 
Do  you  know  her?"  etc.  "Not  at  all,"  he 
answered;  "but  I  tnink  she  would  kiss  me, 
just  now,  if  I  asked  her."  "What!  in  this 
place,  before  all  our  eyes?"  "In  this  place, 
before  your  eyes."  "Freely?"  "Freely." 
"Well,  if  she  will  give  you  a  kiss  in  that 
manner,  I  will  give  you  a  thousand  dollars !" 
exclaimed  one  of  the  party.  "  And  I !"  "  And 
I!"  cried  three  or  four  others,  for  it  so  hap- 
pened that  several  rich  young  men  were  in  the 
group,  and  bets  ran  high  on  so  improbable  an 
event,  and  the  challenge  was  made  and  re- 
ceived in  less  time  than  we  take  to  relate  it 

Our  hero — my  authority  tells  not  whether 
he  was  handsome  or  plain, — I  have  my  peculiar 
reasons  for  believing  that  he  was  rather  plain, 
but  singularly  good-looking  at  the  same  time 
—our  hero  immediately  walked  off  to  meet  the 
young  lady.  He  bowed  to  her,  and  said,  "  My 
lady  (min  froleen),  my  fortune  is  in  your 
hand."  She  looked  at  him  in  astonishment, 
but  arrested  her  steps.  He  proceeded  to  state 
his  name  and  condition,  his  aspirations,  and 
related  simply  and  truly  what  just  had  passed 
between  him  and  his  companions.  The  young 
lady  listened  attentively,  and  when  he  had 
ceased  to  speak,  she  said,  blushing,  but  with 
great  sweetness :  "  If  by  so  little  a  thing  so 
much  good  could  be  effected,  it  would  be  very 
foolish  in  me  to  refuse  your  request" — and 
she  kissed  the  young  man  publicly,  in  the  open 
square. 

Next  day,  the  young  student  was  sent  for  by 
the  Governor.  He  wanted  to  see  the  man  who 
had  dared  to  ask  a  kiss  of  his  daughter  in  that 
way,  and  whom  she  had  consented  to  kiss  so. 
He  received  him  with  a  severe  and  scrutinizing 
brow,  but,  after  an  hour's  conversation,  was 
so  pleased  with  him  that  he  offered  him  to  dine 
at  his  table  during  the  course  of  his  studies  in 
Upsala. 

Our  young  friend  now  pursued  his  studies 
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in  a  manner  which  soon  made  him  regarded  as 
the  most  promising  scholar  at  the  University. 
Three  years  were  not  passed  after  the  day  of 
the  first  kiss,  when  the  young  man  was  allowed 
to  give  a  seoond  one  to  the  lovely  daughter  of 
the  Governor,  as  to  his  betrothed  bride. 

He  became,  later,  one  of  the  greatest  scholars 
in  Sweden,  as  much  respected  for  his  learning 
as  for  his  character.  His  works  will  endure 
for  ever  among  the  works  of  science,  and  from 
his  happy  union  sprung  a  family  well  known 
in  Sweden  in  the  present  day,  and  whose  wealth 
of  fortune  and  high  position  in  society  are 
regarded  as  small  things,  compared  with  its 
wealth  of  goodness  and  love. 

THB  BLIND  MAN  AND  THB  BLIND  OOD. 

All  ages,  all  peoples,  have  believed  in  Special 
Providence.  The  heathen  believed  in  favour- 
itism exercised  by  the  gods,  in  their  protecting 
and  favouring  certain  individuals,  to  the  ex- 
elusion  of  others.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the 
Christian  to  believe  in  the  special  providence  of 
a  paternal  God  manifested  to  every  child  of 
man,  and  which,  sooner  or  later,  during  his  wan- 
dering through  the  many  mansions  of  existence, 
will  clearly  be  disclosed  to  him.  « « God  enters  by 
a  private  door  to  every  individual !"  says  one  of 
America's  most  genial  writers.  So  in  his  heart, 
so  in  his  house,  or  outward  world.  And  though 
that  divine  visitation  does,  for  many  persons, 
not  take  place  during  their  stay  on  earth, 
there  are  several  instances  in  which  it  is  so 
clearly  seen,  even  here,  that  we  cannot  help 
exclaiming,  "It  is  the  Lord!"  Such  an  in- 
stance we  would  give,  in  the  following  story  of 
two  yet  living  individuals.  And  that  the  blind 
god  is  here  made  the  messenger  of  the  seeing 
one,  will  not  impair  his  reputation. 

The  young  Charles  A.  followed,  as  physician, 
with  the  Swedish  army,  when  that,  in  the  year 
1814,  with  threatening  movement  entered  the 
valleys  of  Norway,  then  resisting  the  annexa- 
tion to  Sweden  resolved  upon  by  the  European 
monarchs  at  the  Congress  at  Vienna.  A  dan- 
gerous disease  of  the  eyes  broke  out  in  the 
camp.  The  young  and  talented  physician  ex- 
erted himself  in  its  cure  with  as  much  assiduity 
as  good  luck.  All  the  patients  recovered,  but 
he  himself  finally  caught  the  disease,  and  to 
him  alone  it  proved  fatal.  No  help  would  help 
him.  His  eyeballs  burst,  and  his  sight  was 
lost  without  remedy.  He  was  about  five-and- 
twenty  years  of  age  when  he  thus  was  bereft  of 
the  light  of  the  day.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
the  highest  promise,  handsome  in  person,  ar- 
dent, aspiring,  and  gifted  with  rare  faculties 
for  his  profession.  He  was  ambitious;  and 
visions  of  future  fame  and  greatness  had,  as 
brilliant  stars,  beckoned  him  onward.    To  be, 


from  these  sunny  heights,  cast  down  and  shut 
up  in  the  abyss  of  utter  darkness,  was  a  dread- 
ful shock  to  such  a  mind.  It  was  to  be 
buried  alive.  So  he  felt  it  Life  was  to  him 
a  blank,  and  worse  than  a  blank.  His  active 
soul  preyed  upon  itself.  And  though  he  grap- 
pled sternly  with  his  destiny,  bearing  without 
complaint  what  he  must  bear,  black  melancholy 
seized  upon  his  mind,  and  made  him  savage 
and  solitary.  He  shut  himself  up  from  the 
company  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  seemed 
to  waste  away. 

"  It  must  not  be  so !"  said  to  him,  one  day, 
a  kind  and  earnest  friend ;  "  it  must  become 
otherwise  with  you  I  Come,  let  us  go  together 
into  the  country,  among  forests  and  birds  and 
people  there,  and  see  if  they  will  not  give  us 
a  better  feeling  of  life  than  this  close  and 
smoky  city.  Come,  I  am  going  to  see  my  rela- 
tions in  Wirmland,  and  that  is  about  a  hundred 
miles  from  here ;  come  with  me, — be  my  com- 
panion ;  we  will  make  friends  with  nature  and 
men,  and  forget  all  our  sorrows." 

The  good  Mend  carried  his  point,  and  went 
off  with  Charles  on  his  journey.  On  the  second 
day  after  their  departure,  they  stopped  at  a 
little  country  town  to  change  their  horses. 
"  Wait  for  me  here,  a  moment,"  said  Charles's 
friend  to  him,  after  having  led  him  up  into  a 
room  at  the  tavern.  "  I  must  call  on  an  ac- 
quaintance of  mine  here,  but  I  will  be  back 
within  half  an  hour,  and  we  will  proceed  on 
our  journey."  He  went  away,  and  Charles 
waited  half  an  hour,  and  then  another,  and 
yet  another  half  hour,  and  still  the  friend  did 
not  come  back.  Impatient  and  anxious,  the 
blind  young  man  began  to  walk  about  the 
house,  feeling  his  way  with  his  stick.  He 
found  his  way  out  in  the  vestry,  and,  hearing 
light  footsteps  on  the  staircase,  he  called  out, 
asking  who  was  there. 

"Who  is  it  that  calls?"  answered  a  young, 
female  voice. 

The  blind  man  named  himself,  his  condition, 
his  friend,  and  anxiety  about  him. 

"Charles  A.  1".  repeated  the  voice;  "oh, 
then,  you  are  my  cousin,  and  I  have  heard  of 
you,  and,  I  dare  say,  you  of  me  and  my  family, 
though  we  have  never  seen  one  another.  My 
name  is  Maria  W.  My  father  and  myself  are 
on  our  way  home  to  our  country  place,  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  town,  after  a  journey  of  some 
weeks.  Permit  me  to  lead  you  to  my  father's 
room,  while  we  will  make  inquiries  for  your 
friend." 

Charles's  hand  was  clasped  by  that  of  Maria, 
and  he  was  led  by  her  to  her  father. 

Inquiries  were  made  for  the  friend,  which 
brought  back  the  melancholy  tidings  that  he 
had,  in  the  street,  been  seised  by  an  attack  of 
apoplexy,  taken  into  an  apothecary's  shop. 
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and  expired  an  hour  afterwards  without  re- 
covering his  senses. 

Maria  and  her  father  took  Charles  with  them 
to  their  home  in  the  country.  Maria  felt  as 
if  a  brother  was  given  unto  her,  whom  she 
ought  to  comfort  and  care  for.  Her  whole 
woman's  heart  was  moved  for  the  solitary  suf- 
ferer. She  led  him  about  in  the  forests,  on 
the  green  meadows  around  her  home.  She 
made  him  feel  the  fresh,  sweet,  perfumed  air ; 
made  him  smell  the  flowers  of  the  field,  listen 
to  the  birds  and  singing  brooks.  It  was  spring 
then,  and  the  birchwood,  putting  forth  its 
leaves,  filled  the  air  with  fragranoe.  The 
skylark, — that  wonderful  bird,  which  America, 
with  all  her  riches  and  all  her  wonders,  has 
not, — the  lark,  circling  in  the  azure  sky,  made 
the  space  ring  with  song;  and  every  little 
rivulet  in  the  fields  warbled  joyously,  winding 
its  way  through  mosses  and  grasses.  Charles 
and  Maria  wandered  hand  in  hand  in  that 
beautiful  and  expanding  nature,  as  two  beauti- 
ful and  happy  spirits.  Then  they  were  happy 
there,  in  the  company  of  one  another.  Charles 
awakened  to  new  life.  Near  Maria,  he  felt  as 
if  he  saw  the  green  fields,  the  sunshine,  the 
blue  sky  that  she  saw.  His  sense  of  smell, 
his  feelings,  his  ear  opened  with  delight  to  the 
fragrance,  the  winds,  the  sounds  which  sur- 
rounded him,  like  loving,  ministering  spirits. 
And  the  lovely  girl,  his  faithful  companion, 
shared  and  heightened  still  more  every  happy 
feeling.  She  brought  to  him  the  flowers,  the 
grasses  and  mosses,  and  described  them  to 
him.  He  told  her  their  names,  their  qualities, 
their  life;  told  her  much  of  the  great,  mys- 
terious life  in  nature.  In  the  evenings,  she 
read  to  him,  or  he  played  to  her  on  the  piano ; 
and  that  talent,  which  he  had  early  acquired, 
developed  itself  at  once  with  a  power  and 
beauty  which  was  a  surprise  as  well  as  delight 
to  himself.  The  harmonies  of  life,  of  creation, 
which  now  dawned  upon  his  soul,  were  em- 
bodied in  his  music,  and  his  soul  seemed  to 
rise  and  expand  on  its  wings.  Even  his  intel- 
lectual powers  acquired  new  strength,  and 
thoughts  and  words  came  to  him  which  made 
him  a  poet  His  health,  his  strength,  came 
again : — he  was  again,  though  deprived  of  his 
eyes,  the  handsome  Charles  A. 

So  passed  a  year.  Then  came  a  crash,  which 
threatened  to  destroy  the  innocent  happiness 
of  the  two  lovers,  —  for  lovers  they  were, 
though  they  had  never  said  it  nor  thought  of 
it  Maria's  father  died,  and  his  creditors 
seised  upon  his  fortune.  All  debts  being  paid, 
nothing  remained  for  his  only  child  but  a 
small  annuity,  scarcely  enough  for  her  sup- 
port 

"  What  shall  we  now  do  ?"  said  Charles ;  and 
with  a  smile,  which  only  served  more  to  set  off 


the  deep  melancholy  of  his  feeling,  he  added : 
"  I  can  only  play  for  you !" 

"And  I  shall  work  for  you!"  exclaimed 
Maria  with  sudden  inspiration,  and  with  cheer- 
ful firmness  she  went  on :  "  Charles,  we  must 
not  part.  I  shall  work  for  you,  for  us  both. 
I  can — I  will!  When  I  was  very  young,  I 
used  to  make  dolls,  representing  our  peasantry 
in  different  provinces,  in  their  provincial  cos- 
tumes, and  other  toys  for  children,  and  had 
them  sold  at  the  fairs,  to  procure  me  some 
needle-money  beyond  what  my  father  allowed 
me,  and  it  was  astonishing  how  much  I  made 
by  it  Now,  I  will  again  take  up  the  play  of 
my  childish  years,  and  make  earnest  of  it. 
And  I  have  the  feeling  that  I  shall  succeed, 
and  by  that  means  get  a  livelihood  for  us  both. 
Then  we  must  not  part." 

"  Maria,  my  sweet  companion,  my  dear 
Maria,  how  good  and  noble  you  are !  But  I 
cannot  consent.  No!  I  cannot  be  80  selfish. 
You  must  not,  in  the  bloom  of  your  life,  be 
chained  to  the  destiny  of  a  blind  man ;  indeed 
you  must  not.  Ah !  if  I  was  not  poor,  or  if  I 
was  a  man  that  could  support  you,  do  some- 
thing for  you,  oh,  then,  how  blessed  should  I 
be  with  you !     But  now,  infirm,  unable  " 

"Be  still,  Charles!  Speak  not  so.  You 
know  better.  You  say  I  must  not  Charles, 
you  know  I  must.  You  must  feel  that,  sepa- 
rated from  you,  I  never  more  could  be  happy ; 
that  life  would  be  worthless  to  me,  if  I  cannot 
devote  it  to  you,  serve  you,  love  you!  Oh, 
yes,  Charles,  now  I  may  say  it,  for  I  know  it 
is  so.  I  love  you,  and  must  always  love  you ! 
And  can  you  do  nothing  for  me,  Charles? 
Cannot  you  love  me — then  I  know  you  do — and 
be  happy  with  me  ?  And  cannot  you  talk  to 
me  and  play  to  me  as  nobody  else  can  ?  Oh, 
Charles !  since  I  am  with  you,  a  new  being  has 
awakened  within  me.  The  whole  world  seems 
changed;  it  has  become  more  wide,  more 
beautiful ;  life  seems  ennobled.  When  I  hear 
your  music,  all  mysteries  in  heaven  and  earth 
seem  disclosed  to  me ;  all  care  seems  so  little, 
all  goodness  so  great,  and  every  discord  of  life 
is  solved  in  harmony.  And  is  that  nothing,  to 
impart  such  life,  such  delight  ?  Ah !  say  rather 
that  it  is  nothing  that  I  can  do  for  you.  I  can 
work  for  you ; — yes,  and  cherish  you,  and  lead 
you  as  your  servant  or  your  dog.  But  gladly 
will  I  take  up  my  humbler  part,  and  thank 
Him  that  has  appointed  it  to  me.  Charles,  let 
us  both  thank  him  and  obey  him,  for  He  has 
given  you  to  me  and  me  to  you,  as  help  and 
joy  in  life.  Do  you  not  feel,  "do  you  not  know, 
do  you  not  see  it,  dear  ?" 

He  knew,  he  felt,  he  saw  it  alL  The  light 
and  joy  of  love  dawned  upon  the  blind  man. 
Clasping  the  dear,  inspired  girl  to  his  breast, 
his  heart  beating  against  her  heart,  he  looked 
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in  her  soul,  in  his  own,  looked  out  In  futurity, 
time,  eternity,  and  saw  all  lit  up  as  by  a  rising 
son ;  all  was  clear  and  sure.  Glistening  tears 
of  joy  started  from  his  eyes. 

44 Come!"  said  he,  "come,  let  us  go  to  the 
altar !" 

They  were  married.  From  the  altar  she  led 
him  to  their  new  home,  a  neat  and  comfortable 
little  dwelling,  provided  by  one  part  of  their 
small  fortune.  There  was  his  piano,  and  there, 
in  the  same  room,  was  her  working-desk.  There 
they  sat  together.  How  pleasantly  she  worked 
away  while  she  was  listening  to  his  music. 
Then  came  the  regular  walk,  before  dinner,  in 
the  open  air;  then  the  little  dinner,  always 
heartily  enjoyed.  When  evening  came,  Maria 
reposed  from  her  work,  and  read  to  her  hus- 
band, or  wrote  what  he  dictated,  thoughts, 
poetry  to  her  very  dear.  Often  would  a  friend 
drop  in,  take  part  in  their  tea,  and  enliven  the 
hour  with  news  from  without,  or  pleasant  talk. 
So  years  glided  swiftly  and  peacefully  away. 
Maria  succeeded  in  her  plans ;  her  dolls  and 
toys  for  children  enabled  her  to  sustain  prettily 
the  household.  She  even  could  afford,  now 
and  then,  to  treat  her  husband  with  some  of 
the  little  luxuries  of  life.  His  happy  smile 
was  the  sunshine  of  her  soul. 

When  I  saw  them,  they  were  old.  They  were 
walking  under  shady  trees,  arm  in  arm.  It 
was  a  summer's  day.  His  hair  was  silver 
gray,  and  fell  down  in  graceful  locks ;  her 
dress  was  white ; — they  looked  noble  and  se- 
rene. 

"  See,  that  is  beautiful !"  said  my  compa- 
nion, taking  off  his  hat  to  them.  "  She  is  with 
him  always,  so  gentle  and  cheerful !  They  are 
a  happy  pair !" — 

And  he  told  me  the  story. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


BY  BLI1A   L.  8PB0AT. 
HI  PBBPBBBBTH  A  B1QUB8T. 

Tbb  red  day  1b  melting  into  even, 
And  the  even  looks  on  yon  and  me  alone, 

Af  you  stand,  tall  and  clear  against  the  westward, 
With  heaven*!  glory  added  to  your  own. 

The  sun  creeps  ablase  among  your  tresses, 
The  winds  press  nnchldden  to  your  brow; 

If  yon  ever  mean  to  give  mo  what  yon  promised, 
I  am  ready  for  it  now;— give  it  now. 

The  sun  greets  the  earth  before  his  parting, 
The  wares  kiss  the  shore  and  trip  away, 

And  cloud  leans  to  cloud  across  the  heaven, 
And  I  wonder  you  can  dare  to  answer  nay. 

By  the  brown  stars  that  bend  in  mocking  o'er  me, 
By  the  brown  clouds  that  loosen  on  your  brow, 

By  the  wreathed  lips  that  taunt  me  with  their  redness, 
I  am  sworn  to  hare  it  now :— giro  It  now. 


8H1  WITH  QB1AT  PBOPBUTY  B1PU81TH. 

The  last  words  I  gave  you  when  we  parted 
My  last  words  for  evermore  shall  be:— 

Tou  may  borrow  all  the  sweets  of  all  the  summer, 
But  you'll  never  borrow  kisses,  sir,  from  me. 

I  lend  not,  I  sell  not,  I  give  not; 

And  yet  they  are  to  me  as  nothing  worth, 
As  the  little  drops  of  rain,  before  the  sun-god 

Has  spanned  with  them  the  heaven  and  the 


The  young  moon  is  weaving  spells  around  us, 
The  sweet  darkness  witches  us  to  stay; 

The  late  darkness  creeping  all  around  us 
Is  warning  us  away:— come  away. 


Tou  would  surely  never  take  what  I  deny  you, 
And  yet  it  were  a  sin  to  break  a  vow : 

But  if  you  meant  to  steal  it,  as  I  fear  me, 
You  had  better  do  It  now ;— take  it  now. 


SONNETS, 

TOUCHING  THB  BBBATIO  BLOCK  WHICH  TBB  SWISS  OOTBRBYBm 
HIS  HAD  TAKBH  FROM  THB  ALPS  ABB  8SHT  TO  THIS  OOUHTBT 
TO  P0BJC  PABT  OP  THB  BATIOXAL  MOHUKBHV  TO  WASHXX8T0H, 

BT  WILLIAM  BOWB. 


Unlike  those  blocks  which,  borne  on  slow  moraines,* 
From  loftiest  peak  to  plain  remote  or  fen;— 
The  sphinxes  of  philosophy,  whose  ken 
They  oftentimes  perplex,  where  each  remains 
Lone,  alien,  strange  —a  geologic  myth, — 

This  stone  shall  have  its  legend  among  men; 
Fame,  pointing  to  the  Alpine  monolyth, 

Shall  still  narrate  its  coming,  why  and  whan* 
From  that  bold  Oberland,  in  song  and  story 
Made  bright  with  Liberty's  and  Nature's  glory. 
Still  more  unlike  those,  ever  tending  down, 
This,  from  its  height  on  yonder  Alp  sublime, 
But  only  mounted,  when  it  came  to  climb 
The  column  of  George  Washington's  renown. 

II. 

Liberty's  hill-born  Ohampionessl— excelling 
All  lands  in  love  of  her,  now  as  of  old  I 
Witness  the  storm  of  Swabian  warfare  rolled 

Against  her  craggy  cantons,— stern  repelling; 
Sempach,  where  Url's  clubs  struck  Leopold 

Bead  in  the  ringing  press  of  his  fierce  Bitters; 
And  Nand's  snows,  where  fell  Duke  Charles  the  Bold 
Before  the  Forest  Canton**  stalworth  hitters. 

Nor  seems  the  heart  of  that  brave  land  grown  colder: 
The  nations  late  have  given  some  tokens  grand 
Of  homage  to  the  flame  by  Freedom  fanned, 

(Which   shall   be  quenchless  —  though   tls    apt  to 
smoulder;)— 
Bold  tokens,  as  we've  seen:  but  Switzerland, 

True  to  her  ancient  claim,  has  given  a  boukUr. 

•  The  masses  of  rook  which  come  floating  down  on  the 
glaciers  from  the  Alps  are  called  avorotfnes.  The  glacier 
theory  holds  that  this  operation  of  glaciers,  in  a  remote 
and  intensely  cold  period  of  the  earth,  caused  the  deposi- 
tion of  those  strange  boulders  which  are  found  in  so  many 
places  of  the  world  where  they  have  no  geologic  business 
to  be:— stray  petrifactions  from  another  and  a  higher 
region.  Read  Charpentier  on  the  matter,  or  hear  our  own 
Agassis,  who  upholds  the  energy  of  old  Iekles  against  the 
Huttonian  fire-worshippers,  and  believes  that  the  earth* 
or  the  greater  part  of  it,  was  far  colder  than  at  present;— 
that  glaciers  had  the  power  to  produce  the  rocky  confu, 
ston  which  we  And  in  the  upper  crust  of  our  tellurian  pie* 
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A    NAUTICAL    INCIDENT    OP    1812. 


BY  OHABL1S  J.   PETERSON. 


"Black  as  a  wolfs  mouth,"  I  said,  as  I 
came  on  deck  to  relieve  the  watch,  the  first 
night  out;  "one  can  hardly  see  a  fathom  be- 
fore him." 

"Blaok  enough,  Mr.  Danforth,"  replied  a 
gruff  voice  by  my  side. 

"Ah!  Taffrail,"  I  said,  as  his  stout  form, 
olosely  wrapped  in  its  sou'wester,  emerged 
from  the  mist  by  my  side,  "  are  you  there  V* 

"  It's  dark  enough,  to  be  sure,  sir,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  but  it's  nothing  to  what  I've  seen  off 
the  Irish  coast,  where  the  fog's  been  so  thick 
that  you  oould  almost  have  cut  pieces  of  it  out 
with  a  jaokknife.  Them's  the  nights  for  watches, 
especially  when  there's  a  sprinklin'  o'  hail  or 
snow,  sheeting  every  rope  with  ice,  and  making 
one  shiver  under  a  monkey-jacket  like  a  young- 
ster about  to  be  thrashed.  I've  heered  it  was 
on  sich  a  night  that  Sir  What-d'ye-call-him 
Something,  a  great  English  baronet  or  knight, 
was  frozen  to  death  near  the  North  Cape,  ever 
so  long  ago." 

"  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  you  mean,"  I  said. 

"  Ay,  that's  the  name,"  he  replied.  "  Well, 
they  found  him  and  his  crew,  years  after, 
standing  every  man  at  his  post,  stark  and 
rigid,  just  as  death  had  left  him — didn't  they  ?" 
And  as  he  spoke,  the  veteran  coolly  squirted  a 
stream  of  tobacco-juice  over  the  Yankee's  side, 
and  turning  his  eye  to  windward,  took  a  know- 
ing look  at  the  white,  opaque  mist. 

It  was  a  still,  calm,  hazy  night,  and  the  sky 
above  was  shrouded  in  a  thick  veil  of  vapour, 
except  here  and  there  where  the  fog  skimmed 
off,  and  a  star  or  two  flickered  with  a  waver- 
ing, unsteady  light  through  the  gap.  The  wind, 
scarcely  above  a  zephyr,  was  with  difficulty 
perceptible,  and,  as  we  moved  sluggishly  along, 
it  seemed  as  if  some  irresistible  agency  pro- 
pelled us  forward.  The  binnacle  light  sufficed 
only  to  show  a  small  space  of  the  quarter-deck, 
and  a  portion  of  the  mainmast,  and  the  crest 
of  an  occasional  wave  that  rose  lazily  under 
the  quarter.  The  mist  was  so  thick  that  the 
fore-topsail  was  invisible  from  where  I  stood, 
and  the  heaven  overhead  faded  speedily  into 
the  dim,  fleecy  vapour.  Not  a  sound  was  heard 
except  the  tread  of  the  watch,  the  ripple  against 
the  cutwater,  and,  at  stated  intervals,  the  so- 
lemn sound  repeated  from  sentinel  to  sentinel, 
"All's  well." 


"  There's  no  coast  as  bad  as  the  American, 
sir,  in  a  winter's  night,"  said  Taffrail,  resuming 
the  conversation,  "  it's  well  we've  just  had  a 
nor' wester,  and  so  need  not  fear  a  cold  spelL 
I  recollect  coming  on  this  very  shore,  just  here 
off  Blook  Island,  sir,  a  matter  of  some  ten  years 
ago,  in  a  China  ship,  one  of  the  few  that  traded 
to  Newport  We'd  been  gone  a  long  while,  and 
were  anxious,  you  may  be  sure,  to  get  in.  So, 
with  a  fair  breeze,  though  a  light  one,  we  stood 
merrily  in,  till  just  such  a  fog  as  this  settled 
down  like  a  nightcap  on  us,  and  in  a  little  while 
we  did  not  know  where  we  were.  The  skipper 
waited  till  morning,  afeerd  to  go  in  at  night, 
but  very  soon,  exactly  as  now,  the  sou'  wind 
died  quite  away,  sir,  as  a  whiff  of  smoke  from 
a  'backy  pipe.  It  wasn't  long  after  that,  be- 
fore the  breeze  chopped  around  to  nor'  nor' 
west,  with  rain  and  sleet,  blowing  right  in  our 
teeth,  and  kicking  up  in  no  time  a  deuce  of  a 
swell ;  not  a  long,  regular  heave,  but  a  short, 
cross-sea,  that  made  the  old  craft  pitch  and 
groan,  and  sent  us  to  the  leeward  like  a  tub. 
The  skipper  stripped  her  soon,  for  he  knew 
what  was  to  follow,  and  tried  to  lie  to,  so  as  to 
lose  no  ground ;  but  Lord,  sir,  the  rollers  came 
tumbling  over  the  knight-heads,  do  what  we 
would ;  and  the  waves  freezing  every  time  a 
wave  swept  her,  we  soon  had  tons  of  ice  on 
deck.  It  would  have  sunk  as  light  and  trim  a 
frigate,  in  time,  as  ever  was  built,  let  alone  an 
old  logger-built  Indiaman,  as  broad  in  the  beam 
as  a  Dutch  wife ;  so  at  last  we  had  to  give  up 
the  struggle,  and  run  for  the  Gulf  Stream.  It 
was  a  month,  sir,  before  we  got  into  port,  when, 
but  for  that  fog,  'we  should  have  gone  in  the 
night  we  came  on  the  coast." 

"  If  s  in  foggy  nights  like  these  that  the 
Flying  Dutchman  is  seen,  I  suppose,"  I  said, 
half  jestingly,  after  a  pause,  wishing  to  draw 
the  old  man  out. 

"  Ah !  sir,  don't  speak  of  that  in  so  light  a 
tone,"  said  Taffrail,  seriously,  all  his  prejudices 
aroused,  "  or  there's  no  telling  what  may  come 
of  it,  and  things  we  oan't  understand,  the  least 
said  about  the  better.  It's  a  bad  thing,  you 
know,"  he  continued,  lowering  his  voice,  "for 
a  ship  to  sail  on  a  Friday,  and  there's  other 
bad  things  about  the  sea,  too ;  we  can't  tell  the 
reason  of  them,  but  they're  so;  and  it  isn't 
natural,  I  may  say,  to  laugh  at  things  that 
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wiser  men  than  we  have  seen  and  borne  witness 
to.  My  book  laming,  over  and  above  the 
'fectual  calling  and  summit  of  the  Reader  I 
knew  at  school,  isn't  much,  but  I've  heerd  the 
parson  say  as  how  it  is  scored  down  in  the 
good  book,  that  Saul  saw  a  spirit ;  and  if  Saul, 
why  not  we  ?  and  if  on  land,  why  not  on  sea  ? 
and  if  an  old  woman,  why  not  a  ship  ?  Indeed, 
to  speak  plainly,  as  a  ship  is  much  the  finer 
sight,  sir,  I  believe  it  could  be  seen  spiritually 
better  than  any  old  witch." 

I  liked  to  beguile  the  dull  hours  of  a  watch 
with  Taffrairs  prolixity ;  so,  desiring  to  warm 
him  with  his  subject,  I  continued, 

"I've  heard  that  Kidd's  ship  is  often  seen 
hereabouts,  sometimes  in  flames,  sometimes 
crowded  with  shrieking  wretches,  and  always 
on  a  foggy  night  like  this." 

"  Ay,  sir,  Fve  heerd  so  too.  And  once,"  he 
added,  lowering  his  voice  still  more,  *'  I  met 
an  old  Block  Islander  who  said  he'd  seen  it, 
and  that  there  came  from  it  the  awfullest 
curses  he  ever  heerd,  till  on  a  sudden,  be- 
thinkin'  him  to  pray,  he  begun  ttye  Lord's 
prayer,  when  scarcely  had  he  finished  the  first 
two  words,  before  the  ship  vanished  in  a  blue 
flame,  with  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur.  But, 
God  preserve  us,  what  is  that  ?" 

As  Taffrail  uttered  this  sudden  exclamation, 
he  grasped  my  arm,  and  pointed  over  the 
weather  quarter,  where  a  vague,  gigantic  mass, 
like  a  ship  cut  out  of  white  smoke,  loomed 
suddenly  up.  It  was  not  stationary,  but  moved 
astern  slowly,  like  a  sheeted  ghost. 

Could  I  have  heard  the  slightest  sound, — 
the  creaking  of  a  block,  the  gurgle  of  the  part- 
ing waves  against  the  stern,  or  the  voice  of  a 
lookout, — I  would  have  believed  it  a  real  vessel ; 
but  the  absence  of  all  these,  when  the  propin- 
quity of  the  apparent  ship  was  so  close,  con- 
vinced me  that  what  we  saw  was  an  illusion. 
Although  incredulous  of  supernatural  appear- 
ances, I  yet  felt  a  thrill,  half  of  terror,  as  that 
huge,  shadowy  object  floated  slowly  astern 
and  disappeared.  It  vanished  as  suddenly  as 
it  came,  going  out  all  at  once,  like  a  puff  of 
steam. 

Neither  of  us  had  spoken  again  while  the 
spectral  ship  was  visible, — a  period  probably 
of  two  minutes ;  and  now  Taffrail  drew  a  long 
breath. 

44  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  our  souls !"  he 
said ;  "  I'm  afeard  something's  a-going  to  hap- 
pen, Mr.  Danforth." 

"Tush,  man,"  I  said,  after  a  moment's  re- 
flection ;  "  it's  only  an  optical  delusion,  in  fogs, 
to  see  this.  Vessels  miles  off  are  frequently 
produced  in  shadow,  apparently  quite  near; 
it's  a  sort  of  mirage." 

"  Optical  contusion !  No,  no,"  Baid  the  old 
fellow,  shaking  his  head;  "it's  Kidd,  sir,  ctme 


back  to  warn  us.  I  can't  see  any  chance  of 
a  contusion,  sir,  for  even  if  the  ship  had  run 
afoul  of  us,  not  a  timber  would  have  been 
crunched  on  either  side,  but  the  vessel  would 
have  divided  just  like  the  fog,  and  let  us  pass 
through  her.     It's  been  done  often  before." 

Smiling  at  the  veteran's  misapprehension  of 
the  word,  I  endeavoured  again  to  explain  to 
him  the  cause  of  the  mirage ;  and  assured  him 
that  in  that  way  all  the  appearances  of  spec- 
tral ships  could  be  accounted  for.  But  he 
shook  his  head,  without  being  convinced. 

"No,  Mr.  Danforth,"  he  said,  "it's  agin 
natur'  and  every  sailor's  experience,  not  to 
say  the  Bible.  Saul  saw  the  witch  of  Endor, 
and  hundreds  of  tars  have  seen  the  Flying 
Dutchman.  To  my  mind,  it's  not  half  so  ex- 
tror'nary  for  a  ship  from  t'other  world  to  be 
sailing  about  the  ocean,  as  for  the  shadow  of 
one  to  be  reflected  on  the  waters  miles  and 
miles  away  from  where  she  really  is.  You've 
been  poking  fun  at  an  old  man,  now  haven't 
you?" 

I  was  about  to  answer,  when,  just  at  that 
instant,  I  heard  the  water  rippling  faster 
against  the  Yankee's  sides.  I  looked  up.  The 
fog  had  slowly  thinned  off  since  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  shadowy  ship ;  and  I  could  now 
see  the  fore-topsail,  and  notice  that,  instead  of 
hanging  idly,  it  was  bellying  slightly  to  the 
breeze.  In  an  instant  the  whole  current  of 
my  thoughts  was  changed. 

"  We  shall  have  a  wind  soon,"  I  cried,  with 
animation,  "  and  get  well  off  the  coast  before 
morning.  Lucky,  too ;  for,  if  the  blockading 
squadron  catch  sight  of  us,  they'll  make  us 
pay  for  having  slipped  through  their  fingers 
on  our  first  cruise,  and  almost  escaped  them 
on  the  second.  Lay  aloft  there !"  I  cried,  ele- 
vating my  voice  and  rousing  the  watch ;  "  loosen 
that  main-topsail,  and  let  her  have  everything 
that  will  draw." 

In  a  few  minutes,  with  clouds  of  snowy  can. 
vass  sheeted  home,  we  were  making  the  best 
of  our  way  south,  going  dead  to  windward. 
The  change  from  the  dull  wash  of  the  swell 
under  our  counter  to  the  brisk  dash  of  the 
water  over  the  knight-heads,  was  most  exhila- 
rating ;  and  the  men,  who  had  been  skulking 
here  and  there  in  the  fog,  now  came  forth  and 
stood  eagerly  on  the  lookout,  for  the  mist  was 
rapidly  clearing  off  before  the  increasing  wind. 

Four  bells  had  just  been  struck,  and  the 
stars  were  thiokening  on  high,  like  grains  of 
gold  seen  on  the  azure  of  a  maiden's  veil, 
when,  ranging  the  horizon  to  windward,  I 
thought  I  saw  a  large  sail,  a  few  miles  distant 
Almost  at  the  same  moment  a  lookout  hailed. 
Calling  for  a  night-glass,  I  took  a  long  scrutiny, 
and  made  out  the  stranger  to  be  a  merchant- 
man of  large  proportions. 
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I  had  just  closed  the  telescope,  when  Cap- 
tain Drew  came  on  deck,  half-dressed,  and 
rubbing  his  eyes. 

**I  heard  a  hail,"  he  said,  "just  as  I  was 
turning  for  my  second  nap.  Where  is  the  ship  ? 
I  would  not  like  to  have  a  British  cruiser  to 
windward,  though  that's  just  where  we  must 
expect  them,  after  all." 

"  She  seems  too  close  in  for  a  cruiser,"  I 
replied.  "The  late  northwester  has  blown 
the  enemy's  fleet  further  east,  I  should  think. 
Her  position  is  more  like  that  of  a  merchant- 
man hugging  the  shore  to  get  in  unobserved." 

Captain  Drew,  meantime,  had  taken  the 
glass,  and  was  now  engaged  in  carefully  soruti- 
nising  the  stranger.  At  last  he  laid  down  the 
telescope. 

"  She  looks  like  a  merchantman :  I  can  now 
tee  part  of  her  hull ;  and  I  incline  to  favour 
your  view  the  more,  as,  on  the  African  coast, 
you  were  right  when  we  were  all  wrong." 

"At  any  rate,"  I  said,  "it  would  not  be 
easy  to  escape  her,  were  she  twenty  times  an 
enemy.  We  cannot  go  back ;  that  is  certain. 
So  I  have  kept  her  to  her  course,  as  you  see ; 
and,  at  the  rate  we  are  now  going,  we  shall 
soon  be  up  with  her." 

"  You  did  perfectly  right,"  replied  my  supe- 
rior. 

Meantime,  if  the  stranger  had  perceived  us, 
which  she  must  have  done,  she  showed  no 
intention  of  allowing  our  presence  to  interfere 
with  her  course.  I  did  not  like  this  feature 
of  the  case,  for  it  looked  as  if  the  sail  was  no 
American.  But  Captain  Drew  remarked  that 
she  might  easily  suppose  us  to  be  a  merchant- 
man, taking  the  opportunity  of  the  late  gale 
to  get  out  of  the  Sound. 

"Or,"  said  he,  "he  may  think  we  are  what 
we  are.     In  any  event,  we  shall  soon  know." 

As  we  approached  the  stranger,  I  grew  more 
uneasy,  but  apparently  without  cause;  for, 
now  that  we  could  more  closely  examine  him, 
we  saw  no  evidences  of  an  armament.  His 
sides  were  black,  with  a  white  streak,  without 
even  the  fiction  of  painted  ports,  and  not  a 
soul  could  be  seen  about  him,  except  one  or 
two  idle  lookouts. 

"  We'll  soon  overhaul  him  now,"  said  Cap- 
tain Drew ;  "  and  woe  be  to  him  if  he  should 
happen  to  be  a  British  trader,  or  transport 
from  Jamaica, — eh  ?  That  last  would  be  grand, 
Danforth.  We'll  make  a  tack  and  fetch  across 
his  forefoot  Call  all  hands,  to  be  ready  for 
him,  if  he  should  prove  a  prize." 

In  a  moment  the  whistle  of  the  boatswain 
rang  through  the  brig,  and  the  men,  who 
always,  as  they  said,  slept  with  one  ear  open, 
came  tumbling  up,  ready  for  their  work.  At 
the  same  instant,  I  cried — 

"All  ready  forward?" 


"Ay,  ay,  sir!"  was  the  response. 

I  waved  my  hand  to  old  Taffrail,  who  was 
now  at  the  wheel,  and  immediately  he  gave 
the  spokes  a  vigorous  whirl,  that  sent  the 
gallant  Yankee  dancing  up  into  the  wind. 

"Helm's  a  lee,"  I  said. 

"  Helm's  a  lee,"  answered  the  mate  of  my 
watch,  and  immediately  the  headsheets  were 
let  go. 

"  Raise  tacks  and  sheets." 

Nothing  was  now  heard  but  the  tramp  of  the 
men,  as  they  hauled  the  huge  sails  to  their 
places,  the  noise  of  getting  the  headyards 
trimmed,  and  the  various  busy  sounds  inci- 
dental to  the  duty,  as  the  brig  filled  on  the 
opposite  tack. 

The  wind  had  now  freshened  considerably, 
and  as  the  Yankee  bent  to  its  force,  the  spray 
from  the  opposing  seas  came  crackling,  thiok 
and  fast,  over  the  bow,  wetting  the  deck  well, 
forward.  The  merchantman  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, looming  larger  and  larger  every 
moment,  till,  but  for  the  absence  of  ports  in 
her  sides,  we  should  have  thought  her  a  full- 
sized  frigate. 

Suddenly,  to  our  dismay,  as  she  came  down 
towards  us,  rolling  the  water  in  cataracts 
under  her  bows,  the  long  white  streak,  which 
had  convinced  us  of  her  pacific  character,  fell 
off,  like  a  huge  scale  of  paint,  and  we  saw 
twenty  frowning  ports,  with  their  blood-red 
mouths,  through  which  gleamed  the  light  of  as 
many  battle-lanterns. 

"Caught,  by  the  eternal!"  ejaculated  Cap- 
tain Drew,  hissing  the  oath  between  his  teeth. 
"It's  that  frigate  they  disfigure  by  covering 
her  ports  with  a  strip  of  canvass,  in  order  to 
trap  our  fast-sailing  olippers.  I've  heard  of 
the  trick  before." 

The  enemy,  for  such  he  evidently  was,  now 
almost  overlooked  us.  A  light  figure  sprang 
into  the  mizzen-rigging  of  the  frigate,  and 
hailed  authoritatively : 

"What  ship  is  that?" 

"The  private-armed  brig  Yankee,  of  the 
United  States,  bound  out." 

"This  is  his  Britannic  Majesty's  frigate 
Invincible.  Haul  down  your  flag,  or  we'll  fire 
into  you." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Captain  Drew,  "  shall  we 
come  to  under  your  lee  ?" 

I  had  expected  to  see  our  leader  fling  down 
his  trumpet  in  a  passion  of  mortification  and 
rage  at  having  his  worst  anticipations  thus 
confirmed ;  but  he  seemed  cheerful,  and  in  no 
wise  desponding. 

"  Send  a  boat  on  board,"  gruffly  continued 
the  officer  from  the  frigate.  "  You  have  struck 
your  flag,  you  say  ?" 

"  We  had  not  raised  it  yet,"  answered  Cap- 
tain Drew.    And  then,  in  reply  to  the  order, 
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repeated  again,  to  send  a  boat  on  board,  he 
replied,  "Ay,  ay,  sir  I" 

But,  meantime,  he  turned  to  me. 

44  Set  the  men  to  their  stations,"  he  whis- 
pered, as  we  rounded  to  under  the  stern  of  the 
frigate,  "just  as  if  we  were  going  to  make 
sail,  dead  into  the  wind's  eje.  I'll  see  that 
they  bustle  about  the  quarter-boat." 

We  were  now  rocking  upon  the  waves,  under 
the  lee  of  our  huge  adversary.  As  we  floated 
astern,  I  saw  we  gradually  widened  the  dis- 
tance between  us,  heading  to  the  wind,  under 
the  influence  of  a  bit  of  head-sail  which  I  had 
left  up,  as  if  accidentally.  I  comprehended  at 
once  why  Captain  Drew  had  been  so  little 
depressed,  for  I  saw  the  bold  manoeuvre  ne 
was  about  to  attempt;  and,  as  my  duty  as 
officer  of  the  deck  called  on  me  to  execute  it,  I 
immediately  whispered  it  to  my  subordinates, 
and  had  every  man,  on  the  instant,  alert  to 
spring,  at  the  required  whistle,  to  his  post. 
Meantime,  the  captain  was  superintending  the 
launch  of  the  boat,  which,  by  some  mis- 
chance to  the  tackle,  appeared  to  stick  at  the 
davits. 

Fortunately  it  was  comparatively  dark,  and 
the  enemy  could  only  see  that  there  was 
some  delay,  without  entirely  comprehending  its 
cause.  We  floated  apart  so  imperceptibly,  too, 
that  they  did  not  seem  to  notice  it,  though  our 
decks  must  have  become  less  discernible  every 
minute.  Officers  and  men,  meantime,  were 
looking  at  us  over  the  frigate's  sides.  At  last, 
the  royal  captain  seemed  to  lose  patience. 

"  Why  don't  you  lower  that  boat?"  he  thun- 
dered, angrily. 

"The  block  sticks,"  said  Captain  Brew, 
"but  we'll  be  ready  in  a  minute." 

"Be  quick,  then,  or  I'll  fire  into  you,"  he 
replied  surlily. 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir  I"  still  answered  Captain  Drew. 

All  this  had  passed  in  a  comparatively  short 
interval  of  time.  Every  minute  had  been  more 
precious  to  us  than  gold,  for  it  drifted  us 
slowly,  but  surely,  further  from  the  frigate, 
past  her  stern,  and  to  windward.  We  were 
now  almost  in  the  position  we  desired.  It 
seemed  incredible  that  the  suspicions  of  the 
enemy  had  not  become  aroused,  for  our  in- 
creased distance  was  clearly  perceptible.  We 
expected  every  instant,  indeed,  to  see  our  pur- 
pose divined.  As  the  crisis  drew  nearer,  every 
heart  beat  with  terrible  rapidity,  and  the  flush- 
ing countenances  of  the  men,  as  they  crowded 
around,  showed  how  sensibly  excited  they 
were.  Suddenly  we  caught  the  breese  full, 
and  I  knew  the  favourable  point  was  reached. 
I  looked  towards  Captain  Drew.  He,  too,  saw 
the  crisis  was  arrived,  and  springing  with  a 
leap  to  the  side,  he  shouted — 

"  Mind  your  helm — hard  down ! — let  every- 


thing that  will  draw, — and  now,  lads,  let's  tee 
if  we  can't  give  trick  for  trick." 

The  men  immediately  rushed  to  their  sever* 
posts,  near  which  they  had  stationed  theml 
selves  in  advance,  at  my  orders.  In  a  second 
of  time,  as  it  were,  the  sails,  which  had  been 
hauled  up,  fell  to  their  places  and  were  sheeted 
home ;  the  brig  bowed  before  the  breeie,  and 
began  to  make  rapid  headway;  and  before 
the  Englishman  could  understand  our  design, 
we  already  had  the  weathergage,  and  were 
darting  to  windward,  like  a  duck  upon  the 
wing. 

Had  the  frigate  been  prepared  to  throw  out 
her  light  sails,  or  had  her  battery  been  pro- 
perly manned,  she  would,  notwithstanding  this 
bold  manoeuvre,  have  recaptured  us ;  for  she 
could  have  crippled  us  before  we  got  out  of 
range.  But  she  had  been  under  easy  canvass 
all  along,  and  knowing  us,  from  the  first,  to  be 
so  much  her  inferior,  she  had  opened  her  ports 
merely  for  bravado,  and  then  only  on  the  side 
opposite  to  that  where  we  now  found  ourselves. 
Whether  her  men  even  were  at  their  stations, 
we  never  knew ;  most  probably  they  were  not. 

As  we  parted  from  her,  after  we  were  onoe 
fairly  in  motion,  the  impulse  that  seiied  us  all 
was  irresistible ;  and,  with  one  accord,  officer 
and  man  united  in  a  hutxa  that  made  the  very 
welkin  ring. 

She  threw  a  few  shots  after  us  from  her 
stern-chasers,  but  they  did  little  damage,  and 
we  were  soon  out  of  range  of  her  guns.  She 
did  not  long  persist  in  a  chase,  which  every 
minute  she  saw  to  be  more  useless.  Before 
noon  the  frigate  was  hull  down  on  the  horizon. 

"  The  Flying  Dutchman,  last  night,  was  the 
enemy's  frigate,"  I  said  to  Taffrail,  the  day 
after  this  occurrence.  "  Her  figure,  reflected 
by  the  fog,  was  clearly  what  we  saw." 

"Ah,  Mr.  Danforth,"  said  the  old  fellow, 
still  incredulous,  "  tell  that  to  the  horse-ma- 
rines." 


HOPE. 

BY  J.  H.  BABLOW. 

Who  of  us  has  not  watched  with  almost  tear- 
ful interest,  some  mother-bird  training  her 
young  brood  to  prove  their  new-fledged  wings? 
See  her  dart  to  and  fro,  and  wheel  about  her 
nest,  urging,  by  suasive  chirp  and  example,  her 
timorous  nurslings  to  essay  the  boundless  ele- 
ment embosoming  their  birthplace.  Such  pa- 
rent-bird is  hope  to  man's  spirit,  and  so  doth 
she  teach  it  to  launch  into  regions  of  untried 
being,  and  explore  their  treasures  1 
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Scenb — The  Sacred  Grove  of  the  Druids. 

Seer — Cobineius — Assabachus. 

cobineius. 
What  says  your  oracle  ? 


8BEB.  • 

And  wherefore  now, 
To  altars  thou  hast  trampled  under  foot, 
Look  for  the  mystic  tidings  ?    Thou  hast  Gods, 
Temples,  and  rites — a  priesthood  of  thy  own — 
Do  they  desert  thee,  Trojan,  at  thy  need  ? 

COBINEIUS. 

Dost  thou  mock,  heathen  ? 

8EBB. 

Was't  marvellous  I  should, 
To  see  thee  in  such  strait  ?    But  let  it  prove 
Our  saored  office,  and  the  rites  divine 
We  offer  to  our  Gods,  that  they  vouchsafe 
An  answer  to  thy  prayer !     Upon  thy  knees, 
Thy  forehead  to  the  dust,  while  I  implore 
The  awful  vision ! 

COBINEIUS. 

Wherefore  should  we  kneel  ? 


8MB, 


As  well  the  question, 
seek?" 


'Wherefore  should  you 


I  like  it  not !     This  heathen  service  makes 
My  forehead  blush  with  shame.    But  for  our 

chief, 
We  had  not  stooped,  Assarachus,  to  this! 


A88abaoht78  (kneeling). 
Submit  thyself  as  I ! 

COBiNSins  (kneeling). 

Well!  be  it  so! 
Be  your  rites  sudden  as  my  patience,  Druid  ;- 
I  have  but  little  stomach  for  the  task, 
And  small  faith  in  your  oracle 


Be  hushed ! — 
I  hear  the  murmurs  of  the  sacred* stream, — 
I  drink  the  holy  breath  of  airs  that  flow 
From  out  the  mystic  caverns.    Ha !  I  feel, 
The  vision  is  upon  me  I 

COBINEIUS. 

What  dost  see  ? 


A  lion  of  the  wood,  of  wondrous  might, 
Whose  footstep  shakes  the  forest    He  hath 

been 
The  master  in  his  empire.     He  hath  driven 
His  subject  beasts  before  his  sovereign  face, 
In  terror,  and  his  voice  commands  them  still, 
In  quaking  apprehension !     Lo !  he  flames ! — 
He  fights  with  numerous  foes,  and  they  depart, 
Sore-stricken,  in  flight,  or  fall  before  his  stroke ! 

COBINEIUS. 

This  should  be  Brutus,  sure, — our  sovereign ! 

ASSABACHUS. 

'Tis  like !    Such  were  his  conquests. 


8BEB. 
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Divined  this  destiny.    Thou  art  no  mock, 
Nor  is  thy  God  a  phantom, — but  a  Fate ! — 
So,  valiant  Brutus, — terror  of  the  world, 
Whose  very  looks  did  scare  his  enemies, 
The  archer,  Death,  o'erthrows ; — but  men  hare 

seen 
His  triumph  ere  his  fall, — and  on  his  throne, 
Unquestioned  reigns,  in  death,  the  Lion  King 

alone! 

[Exeunt  omnes. 


CORIKBIU8. 

What  fury  seizes  him ! 

A8SABA0HU8. 

His  eyes  are  fixed, — 
Glassy  and  wide, — stark-staring,  as  in  death  I 

SUB. 

What  terrible  foe  is  this? 

COBINBIU8. 

What  foe? 


A88ABA0HU8. 


Stay!— 


8BBB, 

He  shrieks !    The  lion  shrieks ! — 

00RINEIU8. 

The  lion!    Brutus! 

8BBB. 

He  feels  the  immortal  Terror  at  his  side, 
The  mighty  archer,  who,  from  out  the  wood, 
Sends  the  keen  arrow  of  crystal  to  his  heart, 
And  lays  him  on  the  plain.    Ha!    ha!   he 

shrieks — 
This  conqueror  lion   shrieks,  who  late  was 

proud 
O'er  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest ; — who  grew 

yain 
In  his  wild  conquests,  and  with  sovereign  pomp, 
Declared  the  world  his  own!    He  gasps  in 

dread, 
Foam-flecked  his  bloody  lips; — Ms  staring  eyes 
Grow  dim, — while  over  him  that  archer  stands, 
With  grasp  upon  his  forehead! 

corineius  (starting  to  his  feet). 

What  is  he,— 
This  archer  thou  behold'st  ?    This  spear,  me- 
thinks— 

seer  (recovering). 

Waste  not  thy  valour,  warrior !   'Twere  as  well 
Thou  sought'st  with  sharp,  but  inconsiderate 

steel, 
To  pierce  the  audacious  wind  that,  hurrying  by 
Would  rend  from  thee  thy  garments,  as  the 

chief, 
Whose  shaft  hath  stricken  thy  lion  to  the  heart ! 
That  archer's  name  is  Death ! 

,   assabachus  (solemnly,  rising). 

Thy  words  are  sooth  : 
I  feel  that  thou  hast  rightly,  from  thy  spells, 


IL 


Sown — The  Royal  Palace — Brutus  lying,  partly 
raised  upon  his  couch — Thrasymachus,  Debon, 
and  other  nobles  and  warriors  in  attendance. 

BRUTUS. 

Come  they  not  yet,  my  Lord  ? — and  yet,  me- 

thinks, 
I  need  no  answer  from  this  oracle, 
To  counsel  of  the  destiny  that  waits. 
Here,  knocking  at  the  gate  of  this  strong  castle. 
Where  trembling  hides  the  heart,  no  longer 

safe 
'Gainst  the  assailing  enemy !     I  feel 
Such  pangs  as  speak  no  common  visiter, 
But  one  that  must  have  entrance,  soon  or  late ! 

THRA8TMACHU8. 

The  Gods  forbid,  my  Lord,  you  should  mean 
Death! 

BRUTUS. 

Whom  else? — and  why  forbid,  Thrasymachus? 
He'll  find  no  puling  woman, — no  base  coward, 
But  one  that  dares  confront  him  to  the  last, 
As  in  the  brave  beginning,  when  he  matched 
The  faithless  Greeks  in  battle — Gauls,  Molos- 

Bians, — 
The  thousand  barbarous  tribes  that  rose  against 

him, 
Ere  he  drew  hither  to  the  empire 
Assigned  him  by  the  oracle  of  Jove ! 

DEBOK. 

They  come,  my  Lord. 

BRUTU8. 

Who  come  ? — Ah !  bid  them  hither ; 
My  sense  would  seem  to  wander ! — Corineius. 

Enter  Cobinbius  and  Assabaohus. 

Ah !  brothers,  ye  are  welcome !    Do  ye  bring 
Hope  from  this  heathen  oracle,  or  must 
This  long  triumphant  spirit  yield  at  last, — 
Thus,  at  the  summit  of  my  conquests,  yield 
To  that  last  finishing  conqueror  of  all! 
What  tidings  do  ye  bring  ? 
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OOBINBIUS. 

Such  tidings,  Brutus, 
As,  were  ye  less  a  monarch  and  a  man, 
Would  make  your  great  heart  falter. 

BRUTUS. 

Give  them  breath ! 
Ye  know  me,  lords  and  chiefs !    Speak,  Cori- 

neius, 
I  am  a  man  1 

OOBINBIUS. 

With  a  God's  soul,  my  Brutus! 

BBUTUS. 

Mock  me  not,  Corineius ; — these  keen  pangs 
Teach  me  cold  lessons  of  a  feebleness 
To  make  Divinity  weep. 

OOBINBIUS. 

A  conqueror, — 
To  match  with  those  who  strove,  by  Ilium's 

walls, 
Ten  weary  years  in  conflict !     From  the  hour, 
That,  first  avenging  your  proud  ancestry, 
You  smote  the  Greeks  of  Pandrasus,  and  led 
The  rescued  Trojans  on  the  perilous  search, 
That  brought  us,  through  a  thousand  troublous 

storms 
Of  sea  and  shore,  of  beasts  and  men,  to  make 
Our  empire  here  in  Britain — you  have  been 
A  master  more  than  mortal !    You  have  had 
Your  world  of  triumphs  1    They  are  now  com- 
plete ! 
The  satisfied  Gods,  that  led  you  on  your  path, 
Now  claim  you  for  their  glorious  company : — 
At  last,  the  Lion  finds  his  conqueror ; — 
Thus  saith  the  Druid  Seer !     His  eye  beheld 
The  fatal  archer  with  his  arrow  loosed, 
And  bounding  from  the  bow ! 


I  feel  his  hand, 
Heavy  and  cold,  upon  my  forehead  now ! 
Where  are  my  sons?    Let  one  go  summon 

them ; — 
Tis  meet  I  do  prepare  me  for  the  shaft 
Which  puts  the  close  to  many  victories. 
Against  my  wish  I  leave  ye.     I  have  had 
Great  dreams  of  conquest,  and  perfecting  well 
These  kingdoms,  to  a  full  security, 
My  valiant  men  have  won.    Where's  Guen- 
dolen  ? 

00BINIIU8. 

Within,  my  Brutus. 

BBUTUS. 

Let  her  be  nigh,  my  brother! 


I'd  have  her  nearer  still  ere  I  depart ; 
For  she  shall  wed  with  Locrine,  and,  with  him, 
Rule  the  best  third  of  Britain.     Thus  I  give 
A  blessing  to^my  first  born ;  and  to  you, 
Yield  proper  tribute  for  a  loyalty 

That  never  knew  reooiL 

-♦ 

OOBINBIUS. 

Noble  Brutus, 
This  crowns  my  hope,  but  passeth  my  desert ; — 
My  Guendolen,  the  child  of  my  best  love, 
Will  not  yield  less  fidelity  to  him, 
Than  I  have  shown  to  Brutus. 


Enow  I  not ! — 
Ah,  Death!  that  shaft  hath  told!    'Tis here, 

my  brother, 
Cold  to  my  vitals,  like  a  bolt  of  ice 
Shot  from  Norweyan  summits.     I  am  weak — 
My  sinews  shrink — my  numbed  senses  fail — 
These  arms,  that  were  the  terror  of  my  foes, 
Fail  me  to  lift  them,  though  it  be  to  spread 
My  pleading  palms  to  heaven !     Death  is  well, 
When  life  is  shamed  by  weakness!    Where's 

my  sons? 

A88ABAOHU8. 

They  come,  my  lord ! 

BBUTUS. 

I  see  them  not— mine  eyes— 

OOBINBIUS. 

Look  up,  my  Brutus! 

BBUTUS. 

Ah !  bring  them  to  my  sight ! 


Locrine! 

Enter  Loobutb,  Alban,  and  Cambria. 

loobdtb  (kntdmg  vrith  the  rut). 
My  father! 

bbutus  (reviving). 

Ah !  Locrine— ah !  my  sons, 
Alban  and  Cambria,  ye  are  here  to  see 
The  last  fight  of  your  father,  and  his  first 
And  fatalest  defeat.     The  hand  of  death 
Lies  heavy  on  mine  eyes.     His  shaft  goes 

deep — 
Too  deep  for  any  mortal  surgery — 
Through  all  my  heart's  defences !    Raise  my 

head, 
That  I  may  speak,  with  fitting  sight  of  those 
Whose  ear  should  drink  my  purpose It  is 

well! 
Where's  Guendolen? 
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00RIHBIU8. 

They  call  her ; — she  is  here. 
Enter  Gubndolbb. 

BRUTUS. 

Thou  wast  the  rose  to  my  affections,  child, 
And  now  art  to  my  hope.     My  pretty  one, 
This  is  thy  cousin  Locrine.     He  shall  be 
A  closer  kinsman  to  thee !     Say,  my  son, 
Wilt  thou  delight  thy  father's  heart,  and  take 
This  damsel  to  thy  bosom,  as  a  flower 
Too  precious  for  a  baser  garden  spot, 
And  blessing  thine  with  fragrance  ? 


Thy  will,  my  father, 
Should  still  be  Loorine's  wish. 


It  is  well! 
Methinks  thou  say'st  it  coldly;  but — 'tis  well — 
All  things  do  wear  this  aspect  to  my  thought, 
My  own  heart  coldest !    What  says  Guendolen  ? 

QUBNDOLBN. 

At,  at  another  season,  were  it  well 
With  thee,  my  lord,  I  should  not  dare  to  say ; 
But  now,  in  sight  of  thy  great  suffering, 
And  the  entreaty  urgent  that  thou  mak'st, 
It  gives  no  grief  to  tell  thee  that  my  heart 
Will  warm  for  Locrine's  only. 


I  grow  strong 
With  joy  of  this  assurance !     There !  I  place 
Tour  separate  hands  together.      From   this 

hour 
Be  ye  but  one  on  earth,  as,  by  the  Gods, 
I  hold  ye  one  in  heaven !     And  now,  my  lords, 
While  yet  the  strength  is  mine  for  farther 

speech, 
I  tell  ye  that  it  is  not  death  I  dread, 
So  much  as  certain  much  misgiving  thoughts 
That  look  to  ye  for  succour. 


THBA8TMA0HU8. 


Look  to  us? 


00&IHBIU8. 


Let  Brutus  show  the  thoughts  which  trouble 
him. 

ASSARACHUS. 

And  say  what  we  shall  do  to  give  him  ease. 

BBUTUS. 

Then  hearken  to  your  sovereign's  latest  words ; 
And  if  I  still  recall  th'  adventurous  deeds 


Achieved  in  your  behalf,  impute  it  not 
To  eager  passion  for  your  clamorous  praise. 
This  bravery  of  the  vain  and  youthful  heart 
Becomes  not  now ;  and  I  but  show  the  past, 
Even  as  a  history,  needful  to  be  told 
To  guerdon  future  fealty. 

THBA8TMAOHU8. 

We  shall  hear 
With  a  delighted  patience,  that  conceives 
A  freshness  in  the  story  known  so  well, 
When,  in  this  gloomy  hour,  it  leaves  the  lips 
Of  him,  the  mighty  hero  of  the  whole ! 


When  golden  Hebe,  daughter  to  great  Jove, 
Covered  my  youthful  cheeks  with  manly  down, 
The  unhappy  slaughter  of  my  luckless  sire, 
Drove  me,  and  old  Assarachus,  mine  uncle, 
As  exiles  from  the  bounds  of  Italy. 
To  Pandrasus  we  fled,  the  Grecian  monarch, 
Where  /  alone  did  undertake  your  cause, — 
Restored  your  antique  liberty,  maintained 
Your  rights,  though  Grecia  and  Molossia  stormed; 
And  to  the  fierce  confederates,  that  strove 
To  raze  the  name  of  Trojan  out  from  earth, 
Gave  foul  defeat  and  bitter  overthrow ! 
Thence  did  I  bring  ye  into  safety  forth, 
Through  the  rough  Hellespont — through  Les- 

trigon — 
The  wild  Sicilian  gulf — the  Ulician  sea, — 
To  Aquitaine,  where,  battling  with  the  Gaum, 
Lost  I  my  Turnus  I     It  was  for  your  sakes ! 
Thence  to  the  shores  of  Albion,  where  we  slew 
The  Giants,  sprung  from  mighty  Samotheus ; 
And  where  we  find  us  now,  secure  and  strong, 
In  undisputed  sovereignty  and  ease ! 
Now,  shall  we  see,  if  these  laborious  toils — 
If  this,  my  care — if  these,  my  generous  wounds, 
Were  wasted  fruitless  on  ungrateful  men ! 

CORIXBIUS. 

First,  let  me  answer  for  myself,  great  king  1— 
What  I  have  hazarded  of  blood  and  life, 
To  purchase  your  full  confidence  and  love, 
I  say  not,  for  thou  know'st !     What  need  I  say  t 
This  arm,  this  heart,  this  life  and  precious 

blood, 
Are  thine !  But  speak  thy  purpose,  and  I  serve. 


To  the  same  burden  is  my  voice,  great  king; 
Nor  mine  alone,  but  all ! 

0M5B8. 

All!  all! 

ooRnvsrus. 

Thou  hear'st! 
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BRUTUS. 


It  glads  my  soul  to  hear  I     Then,  loyal  chiefs, 
Since  thus  you  are  agreed  to  heed  my  hest, 
Follow  my  sons  with  service,  such  as  still 
Your  hearts  have  paid  to  me. 


OKKXS. 


By  Jove,  we  swear! 


Locrine,  the  column  of  my  family, 
Draw  near,  and  take  my  blessing.     Unto  thee 
I  do  commit  thy  brethren.     Thou  shalt  be 
Their  sire  and  captain.    Kneel !  while  on  thy 

head 
I  place  the  cope  and  sign  of  royalty; 
That  crown  that  never  on  thy  father's  brows 
Knew  smutch  of  shame !     Thy  part  is  on  the 

stage, 
Where  men  will  follow,  with  keen  eyes  of 

censure, 
To  note  thy  undeservings.    Thou  must  keep — 
If  thou  wouldst  win  the  royal  meed  of  fame — 
Ever  the  recollection  of  thy  state, 
Thy  duty,  and  the  memory  of  the  deeds 
That  famous  make  thy  birthright.     More  than 

all, 
As  thou  wouldst  nurse  thine  own  security, 
Cherish  and  love  thy  new  betrothed  wife! 
Rise  up,  my  son ;  rise,  Locrine,  King  of  Britain ! 

omnes  (kneeling),  [Music. 

Hail,  Locrine,  King  of  Britain ! 

Enter  Couribr. 
courier. 
AD  hail! 

0ORINEIU8. 

Who  comes  ? 

COURIER. 

Jove  save  this  presence ! 

BRUTUS. 

Let  him  speak! 


CORTOEIUS. 


Whatbring'et? 


Tidings  of  evil  follow  at  my  heels ; — 

A  mighty  army  ravages  the  coasts, 

Led  on  by  Humber,  monarch  of  the  Huns ; 

They  sweep  the  land  with  flame;  unsparing 

still, 
Nor  man,  nor  woman,  nor  child,  escapes  their 

.    rage; 
And  reckless  of  the  terrors  of  thy  name, 


Oh!    Brutus,   still   they  press  with   hungry 

legions, 
To  seek  thee  in  the  halls  of  Troynovant* 

Brutus  (starting  up). 

Ha !  this  were  news  to  baffle  death,  and  pour 
Young  life  into  this  bosom !     Bring  my  helmet, 
My  spear  of  battle!     Through  my  veins,  the 

blood 
Mounts  with  the  billowy  fury  of  the  seas, 
When  tempests  stir  their  deeps.     The  strength 

of  hosts 
Invigorates  my  arm,  informs  my  soul, 
And  makes  each  limb  a  life!    Away,  thou 

spectre ! 
Thou,  Death,  whom  still  I  baffle.     Ha!   Lo- 
crine! 
Hither,  my  son!    Thou  wear'st  thy  father's 

crown; 
I'll  teach  thee  how  to  conquer  other  crowns, 
And  keep  the  one  thou  hast!    Get  ye  your 

weapons, 
My  merry  men  of  Britain — arm  ye  all ! 
I  see  the  foe — I  hear  them  shout     Ha !  ha ! 
Shout  with  me,  while  with  terrible  front  we 

fall 
Full  on  their  frighted  legions!    On  to  the 

rout, 
With  shout,  and  stroke,  and—death ! 

(Falls  back  into  Loorinb's  arms.) 


Death  it  is ! 
Then  burst  a  mighty  heart !   The  warrior's  soul, 
Making  its  way,  in  rapture  of  the  strife, 
Still  triumphing,  to  Jove !     It  should  be  thus ! 
He  sleeps !     His  lips  are  fettered ;  in  his  eyes, 
Dilating  o'er  their  orbs,  the  fire  of  rage 
Is  fixed  for  ever  I    Let  us  in,  my  lords, 
While  we  take  counsel  for  his  funeral, 
With  such  majestic  rites  as  best  befit 
A  prince  so  mighty.     This  consummated, 
It  is  our  will  our  spousals  should  ensue, 
With  royal  ceremonial.     Thou,  meanwhile, 
Alban,  take  order  for  this  enemy ; 
Array  thy  legions  with  thy  best  despatch, 
And  cross  his  froward  march ;  I'll  follow  thee 
With  ample  force  to  quell  his  insolence, 
And  prove,  though  Brutus  dies,  we  do  not  lose 
The  soul  that  made  him  still  invincible ! 
Now,   Guendolen,   thy  hand, — we  must  not 

weep, 
But  joy,  that,  conquering  while  he  lived,  our 

sire 
Died  in  his  triumph,  at  a  goodly  age ! 
It  resteth  now  that  we  inter  his  bones  I 
Lead  the  way,  princes,  and  for  Troynovant, 
There  to  provide  our  father's  funeral! 

•  Troynovant,  New  Troy— the  modern  London. 
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I  was  at  Bushville,  and  wiahed  to  go  to  Can- 
ton— not  in  China,  but  in  Illinois.  The  road  is 
plain  enough  "  for  a  new  country ;"  but  then 
my  way  was  not  so  plain,  for  I  was  to  call  at 
Doctor  Field's,  who  was  sick,  and  had  re- 
quested a  minister  to  come  and  preach  to  him. 
How  shall  I  get  there  ?  Go  by  Havannah,  cross 
the  river,  and  go  back  eight  miles?  It  was 
far  out  of  the  way.  So,  a  friend  told  me, — he 
was  a  physician,  and  knew  all  sorts  of  ways, — 
that  I  could  cross  at  Tom  Higgins's  ferry,  which 
was  on  my  route,  and  thereby  save  ten  or 
fifteen  miles. 

The  sun  was  two  or  three  hours  high  yet, 
when  I  left  the  highway,  which  appeared  Tory 
much  like  a  by-way,  and  struck  through  the 
tall  trees,  by  a  still  fainter  trace,  to  the  river 
bank.  The  beautiful  Illinois  rolled,  or  rather 
glided,  gently  by,  its  low  banks  and  still  lower 
islands  covered  with  tall  magnificent  trees; 
and  excepting  a  cabin  on  the  opposite  bank, 
and  a  skiff  far  down  the  stream,  presented  an 
unbroken  solitude.  All  around  the  little  spot 
on  which  I  stood,  the  thick,  lofty  forest  was 
made  wild  and  dark  and  impervious  by  the 
tangled  "  underbrush,"  woven  together  by 
countless  and  almost  endless  grape  vines.  It 
was  romantic,  certainly;  but  I  cannot  say  I 
thought  it  so  beautiful  as  to  wish  to  remain 
there.  I  lifted  up  my  voice,  therefore,  without 
delay.  There  was  no  response.  Again  and 
again  I  called  in  vain.  At  length,  when  I 
had  almost  concluded  to  turn  back  to  where 
there  were  human  habitations,  my  call  was  an- 
swered, and  a  woman  appeared  on  the  shore. 
Right  glad  was  I,  and  hopeful  of  deliverance. 
But  my  hope  was  soon  destroyed,  or  at  least 
deferred,  by  the  information  that  "the  men 
were  all  gone  over  to  the  slough  with  the 
boats,"  and  would  not  be  back  until  sundown. 

Well,  there  was  no  help  for  it  I'd  "be  to 
stay,  any  how."  So  I  composed  myself  to  re- 
main. My  horse  was  tied  so  that  he  could 
browse,  or  maybe  pick  grass  a  little;  and  I 
would  have  set  myself  down  to  read  or  medi- 
tate a  few  hours,  if  I  could ;  but  my  attention 
was  otherwise  drawn.  That  which  at  first 
glance  seemed  a  solitude,  I  soon  discovered 
was  filled  with  life  and  action.  Myriads  of 
aerial  beings,  with  tiny  forms  and  rapid  mo- 
tions, and  soft  humming  tones,  were  around 


me.  Is  this  fairy  land?  These  slender  ones, 
glancing  in  the  sunbeams  like  motes  or  sparks, 
are  they  the  "  good  people,"  so  much  the  de- 
light and  terror  of  green  Erin  ?  They  are  cer- 
tainly very  insinuating ;  and  can  produce  ex- 
quisite sensations.  But  alas !  for  beauty  and 
sweet  sounds.  I  had  most  palpable  evidence 
that  these  gentle  little  creatures,  for  all  their 
low  tones  of  melancholy  music,  were  actually 
thirsting  for  blood!  I  felt  the  conviction 
through  all  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  my  body 
—especially  my  hands  and  face. 

I'd  "be  to  stay,"  however;  the  woman  said 
so,  and  there  was  no  help  for  it  And  I  stayed, 
two  or  three  long  hours,  until  the  shadows  of 
the  tall  trees  were  thrown  across  the  river ; 
until  the  sunshine  left  the  eastern  bank,  the 
ferryman's  cabin,  the  tree  tops,  and  gray  twi- 
light threw  a  soft  and  uniform,  but  not,  to  me, 
remarkably  cheerful  shading,  over  the  scene. 
I  cannot  say  I  dreamed,  or  slept,  or  was  lost  in 
meditation.  Who  sleeps  or  doxes  in  fairy  land  ? 
Who  sees,  or  hears,  or  thinks,  or  does  any- 
thing, but  watch  the  motions  of  the  little 
sprites?  For  me,  my  eyes,  and  ears,  and 
hands,  and  feet,  were  constantly,  simulta- 
neously, and  actively  employed.  It  was  not 
imagination,  but  reality. 

I  waited  to  hear  a  call  from  the  ferry-house, 
or  to  see  the  returning  boats,  until  the  twilight 
began  to  fade  away ;  but  no  boats  were  seen, 
no  call  was  heard.  I  raised  my  voice  again, 
and  shouted  loud  and  clear;  and  when  the 
eohoes  had  died  away  on  the  eastern  shore,  a 
voice  was  heard  in  reply.  That  reply  was  far 
from  pleasant  "  The  boats  had  been  left  at 
the  slough,  and  it  would  take  a  long  while  to 
get  them  down."  After  some  time,  however,  it 
was  agreed  to  bring  them ;  but  just  then  the 
discovery  was  made  that  I  had  a  carriage. 
"  0,  if  you  have  a  carriage  we  can't  get  you 
over,  no  how.  The  flat's  up  out  of  the  water 
to  get  a  plank  or  two  on  the  bottom,  because  it 
leaked  so  bad,  and  we  can't  run  her  till  them's 
put  on." 

"But,  my  good  friend,  what  am  I  to  do? 
I've  been  waiting  here  these  three  hours,  and 
now  it's  dark.  Do,  if  you  can,  help  me  out 
of  my  difficulty." 

"  Well,  I'm  right  sorry,  stranger,  that  you're 
in  sich  a  fix,  but  you  see  I  can't  help  it    I  tell 
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you  what  you  can  do.  Jist  go  back  to  the  fast 
house,  and  stay  thar  to-night.  It's  my  father- 
in-law's,  and  the  old  man  '11  keep  you;  and 
then  you  can  oome  down  in  the  mornin'.  We'll 
be  at  the  flat  before  daylight,  and  git  her  fixed 
agin  ten  o'clock.  That's  the  best  I  can  do  for 
you.     I'm  railly  sorry  you  got  took  in  so." 

There  was  no  help  for  it  I  turned  my  horse 
into  the  "  wheel-track"  with  not  a  few  doubts 
of  the  probability  of  tracing  the  faint  lines 
that  a  few  wagons  had  made  through  the  tall 
"timber."  A  little  prairie  of  an  acre  or  so, 
showed  me  that  the  moon  was  shining,  of  which 
the  evidence  was  rather  dubious  before,  and 
trusting  to  my  horse,  or  else  walking  at  his 
head  to  assure  myself,  I  came  to  "the  old 
man's"  and  applied  for  lodging. 

«  Vm  mighty  sorry,  stranger,"  said  a  white- 
headed  boy  of  twelve  or  so,  "  but  I  reckon  we 
can't  'commodate  you,  no  how ;  cause  daddy's 
sick,  and  mammy  aint  at  home.  I  wish  you'd 
please  to  go  furder  back  to  Mr.  Stout's.  It's 
the  fust  house  you  come  to ;  and  they  live  on 
the  big  road;  you  be  sartin  to  git  to  stay 
thar." 

So  I  went  "furder"  and  "got  to  stay;" 
though  I  seemed  likely  to  get  nothing  else.  I 
could  not  guess  so  positively  about  the  age  of 
the  person  to  whom  I  applied,  nor  the  natural 
complexion,  as  I  might  have  done  with  the  aid 
of  a  little  water  judiciously  applied,  but  with 
very  little  hesitation  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  a  woman,  of  which  fact  I  became 
more  certain  after  a  little  conversation. 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  We're  not  fixed  to 
keep  travellers.  I  reckon  you'll  be  to  go  to 
Mr.  Squire's ;  they're  mighty  well  fixed  for  it" 

"How  far  is  it,  madam?" 

"It's  maybe  two  mile — not  more'n  three, 
any  how,  and  a  plain  road;  nothin'  to  turn 
you  out" 

I  had  sufficient  evidence  on  that  subject,  for 
I  had  passed  along  it  about  noon ;  and  had  no 
desire  to  retrace  it  at  night  After  urging  the 
woman  a  little  more,  she  agreed  to  entertain 
me.    But  a  new  difficulty  arose. 

"  I  haint  got  a  hait  for  your  brute  to  eat, 
and  A*'«  gone  down  to  the  branch  a  huntin 
coons.  But  if  you're  a  mind  to,  you  may  put 
the  boss  in  yonder  stable." 

I  did  as  directed ;  and  not  long  after  found 
myself  at  a  sort  of  table  with  meat  fried  crisp, 
and  floating  in  fat,  dough  biscuit,  and  strong 
muddy  coffee,  which  after  all  was  "  not  bad  to 
take"  after  my  evening's  excursion.  My  bed 
was  of  course  in  the  same  room.  About  mid- 
night I  heard  some  one  talking  to  my  hostess, 
and  her  reply  was,  "  It's  a  man  that  couldn't 
git  over  the  river  till  mornin',  and  he  wanted 
to  stay  so  bad  I  let  him." 

'^What  sort  of  a  man  is  he?" 


"  I  don't  know,  but  I  reckon  he's  a  preacher. 
He  prayed  ever  so  long  before  he  went  to  bed." 

Now  I  was  by  no  means  aware  that  I  had 
protracted  the  exercises  of  family  worship; 
which  I  had  no  doubt  was  a  rarity,  if  not  un- 
precedented in  that  household,  though  by  no 
means  unacceptable,  as  was  evident.  The 
good  man  seemed  satisfied,  and  the  conversa- 
tion ceased. 

Next  morning  when  I  arose  I  found  mine 
host  had  taken  measures  to  secure  my  horse  a 
feed.  "  He  had  some  wheat  in  the  sheaf,"  he 
said,  "  and  had  been  over  to  the  field  to  git 
some  for  the  nag.  He  didn't  never  like  to  see 
brute  critters  suffer  no  more  than  humans; 
and  they  shouldn't,  when  he  could  raise  a  feed 
for  'em."     • 

I  forget  whether  the  charge  for  my  enter- 
tainment wa8"a  bit,"  or  "nothin'  at  all;" 
though  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  the  latter. 
At  ten  o'clock  the  bank  of  the  river  was  again 
before  me,  the  thick  tangled  forest  around  me, 
and  my  aerial  friends  were  as  numerous,  as 
lively,  as  musical,  and  as  penetrating  as  ever. 
Two  or  three  men  on  the  eastern  bank  seemed 
busily  employed  on  something — as  their  move- 
ments, and  the  sound  of  hammers  and  saws 
testified;  and  to  my  hail  the  response  was 
given,  that  they  would  be  ready  in  an  hour  or 
two.  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  tediousness  of 
delay,  when  the  hour  of  my  appointment  at 
Doctor  Field's  was  approaching,  and  an  "un- 
known quantity"  of  travel  before  me;  nor 
insist  on  my  patience  and  meekness  under  the 
inflictions  innumerable  which  I  endured.  I 
had  abundant  opportunity  for  their  exercise, 
certainly,  and  for  the  manual  exercise  too.  It 
would  have  been  entertaining  to  an  uninterested 
witness,  to  see  with  what  xeal  and  animation  I 
handled  the  musket-oes. 

At  length,  after  various  cheering  calls  and 
exhortations  to  have  patience,  the  men  on  the 
other  side  got  their  clumsy  craft  into  the  river, 
and  themselves  into  it:  and  soon  a  kind  of 
wide  trough,  or  box,  was  brought  to  the  shore, 
and  my  buggy,  my  horse,  and  myself,  succes- 
sively and  successfully  introduced.  The  rough, 
hardy  fellows  who  handled  this  primitive  water- 
craft,  were  not  only  civil,  but  pleasant,  kind, 
and  cheerful,  in  rendering  the  service.  I  was 
soon  on  the  eastern  bank,  but  not  before  my 
friend  Tom  Higgins  had  uttered  various  apo- 
logies for  the  delay,  and  censures  against 
those  who  had  sent  me  thither.  "  Any  man 
ought  to  be  indicted,  that  would  send  a  tra- 
veller this  way  for  a  ferry.  I  hain't  got  no 
ferry  at  all,  and  don't  live  on  any  road,  'cause 
it's  an  island,  and  the  slough  runs  clear  round 
it  I  just  keep  a  flat  for  my  own  use ;  but  I'll 
always  help  any  poor  fellow  out  of  a  scrape." 
He  had  already  learned  that  I  wished  to  go  to 
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Dr.  Field's,  and  the  first  instruction  I  received 
was,  that  my  "  nag  most  be  fed,  for  it  was 
arternoon."  So  I  was  ushered  into  the  house 
with  a  welcome.  "Polly,  you  must  get  this 
man  some  dinner,  for  it  11  be  night  afore  he 
gits  to  the  Doctor's,  if  he  gits  there  at  all  to- 
night And  me  and  the  boys  '11  go  to  the 
slough  and  git  the  boats  ready,  and  Til  be 
back  agin  he  gits  his  dinner." 

Dinner  was  prepared,  promptly  and  cheer- 
fully, by  the  young  wife.  I  thought  she  might 
possibly  be  pretty,  but  could  not  see  dis- 
tinctly, on  account  of  some  sort  of  covering  on 
the  face,  whether  smoke  or — what,  I  pretend 
not  to  say.  I  will  not  boast  of  the  meal, 
though  it  was  abundant ;  but  whether  from  my 
anxiety,  or  something  else,  I  hatl  not  much 
appetite.  The  host  was  not  long  absent.  By  the 
time  I  had  been  at  the  table  a  reasonable  time, 
he  had  returned  and  got  my  horse  ready  ;  so  we 
at  once  proceeded  up  the  river  bank  about  a  mile, 
HigginB  going  before,  with  strides  that  threat- 
ened to  leave  me  alone.  When  we  arrived  at 
the  slough,  I  found  there  were  two  canoes,  one 
quite  small,  and  the  other  a  good  deal  smaller, 
in  which  my  horse  and  wagon,  as  well  as  my- 
self, were  to  be  ferried  across  the  water.  The 
question  rose  very  naturally,  "  How  is  this  to 
be  done?"  "Never  you  mind,"  said  Tom, 
"we'll  fix  it  in  no  time."  The  horse  was 
taken  from  the  buggy,  the  latter  lifted  down  a 
precipitous  bank  some  feet,  and  laid  on  the 
canoes,  the  axles  forming  the  connecting  ties, 
and  the  wheels  hanging  in  the  water  like  the 
paddles  of  a  steamboat  That  safely  landed, 
the  canoes  returned.  I  was  taken  in  one,  and 
my  horse  not  t»  but  behind  the  other. 

Here  I  resumed  my  inquiries  as  to  the  road 
and  distance,  but  my  friend  Tom  was  not  done 
with  me  yet  "  I'll  go  'long,  up  to  Hindostan, 
and  show  you,  or  else  you'll  hardly  find  it,  'case 
there  aint  no  road  at  all." 

Away  we  went,  Tom  before,  clearing  away 
brush  and  logs  for  me  for  a  mile  or  two  further, 
when  we  rose  to  the  top  of  the  bluff, — a  heap 
of  sand,  on  which  a  town  had  been  "laid  off," 
and  where  there  was  then  an  empty  cabin. 
Striking  out  through  an  "opening,"  not  a 
"clearing,"  but  a  little  nook  of  the  prairie, 
to  a  spot  where  it  expanded  to  a  magnificent 
extent,  my  ferryman,  host,  and  guide,  stopped. 
Pointing  to  a  forest  over  the  prairie,  he  said, 

"Well,  stranger,  you  see  yander  timber, 
don't  you?  You  must  bear  over  to  that 
timber,  but  you  must  keep  it  on  your  right, 
and  so  go  on  that  a  way,  up  along  the  timber, 
and  when  you  git  to  the  head  of  it,  jist  keep 
round  it,  tell  you  come  to  a  house.  That's 
Doctor  Field's ;  the  fust  house  you  come  to." 

"  How  far  is  it  to  the  Doctor's  ?" 

"I  reckon  it's  about  eight  miles,    /reckon 


t  you  can  git  there  agin  night ;  the  sun's  pretty 
smart  up  yet    No  danger  of  findin'  it" 

"  Well,  my  friend,  how  much  am  I  in  your 
debt,  for  your  trouble  ?" 

"  0,  nothin'  at  all,  you're  weloome." 

"  Well,  but  you've  ferried  me  over,  and  given 
me  my  dinner,  and  fed  my  horse  in  the  bargain. 
I  must  pay  my  ferriage." 

"  0,  no.  I  don't  charge  nothin'  for  ferriage. 
I  don't  keep  no  ferry,  no  how." 

"  But  then  you've  been  hard  at  work  all  day 
for  me,  you  and  your  hands.  Surely  you  can't 
afford  to  work  for  travellers  that  way  for 
nothing.  I  had  rather  pay  you  for  your 
trouble." 

"  I  don't  want  nothin',"  be  insisted.  "  But 
if  you're  a  mind  to  give  the  boys  somethin'  to 
git  tobacco  with,  you  may.  I  don't  want  a 
cent" 

"How  much?" 

"  0,  jist  what  you  please." 

"  Will  this  be  enough  ?"  showing  a  dollar, 
with  a  sort  of  feeling  that  my  poverty  was  mj 
only  excuse  for  offering  so  small  a  sum. 

"  No,  no !  I  aint  gwine  to  take  no  sich  a 
thing.  If  you're  a  mind  to  give  'em  two  bits, 
you  may,  jist  for  the  boys ;  that  '11  be  plenty." 

So  I  made  a  raise  of  two  bits  and  departed. 
Well,  thought  I,  Judge  Hall  is  justified  in  his 
story  of  a  somewhat  similar  event,  and  quite 
similar  conduct,  of  a  western  frontier  man. 
This  man  and  his  two  hired  men  have  been  at 
work  for  my  accommodation  from  the  dawn  of 
day  to  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  meal,  and  refuse  to  take  mora 
than  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  for  it ;  and  that,  not 
for  himself,  but  as  a  gratuity  to  them.  Hera 
we  have  a  specimen  of  Western  manners. 

I  navigated  the  sandy  prairie,  as  trackless 
as  the  ocean,  (and  almost  as  billowy,  in  a  small 
way,  with  Gopher  hills,)  in  safety ;  and  it  was 
not  yet  sunset  when  I  came  to  the  lonely 
habitation  of  Dr.  Field,  and  was  entertained 
with  the  elegant  hospitality  of  a  high-bred 
Virginia  family. 


LOVE. 


BT  D.  B.  BABIAW. 


What  is  love  but  the  magnetic  force  of  the 
spiritual  universe?  How  doth  it  bring  the 
soul  into  mystic  union  with  other  souls,  and 
work  continually  this  marvel,  that  the  spirit 
groweth  by  all  it  giveth  away, — that  by  scattering 
it  still  inereaseth,  and  by  withholding  it  tendeth 
to  poverty ! 
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GROWING  OLD  GRACEFULLY. 

BT  MBS.  0.  M.  KXRXLA1TD. 

Ohi  would  think  the  art  of  growing  old 
gracefully  would  form  a  prominent  study  with 
at  toast  that  portion  of  the  human  race  which 
is  happy  enough  to  take  an  Aesthetic  Tiew  of 
common  things.  For  what  can  be  a  more  uni- 
versal concern  ?  Who  is  heroically  vain  enough 
to  desire  that  departing  charms  should  carry 
life  with  them?  Who  is  not  liable  to  live  be- 
yond the  time  when  to  be  is  to  be  charming  ? 

It  may  safely  be  taken  for  granted,  that 
every  one  likes  to  please;  there  are  hardly 
exceptions  to  prove  the  rule.  Whatever  subtle 
disguise*  this  love  of  pleasing  may  put  on — 
however  it  may. borrow  roughness,  or  careless- 
ness, or  egotism,  or  sarcasm,  as  its  mask — 
there  it  is,  snug  in  the  bottom  of  each  human 
heart,  from  St.  Simeon  Stylites  shivering  under 
the  night-dews,  to  Jenny  Lind  flying  from 
adoring  lion-hunters,  and  Pio  Nono  piously 
tapping  his  gold  snuff-box,  and  saying  he  is 
only  a  poor  priest!  The  little  boy  who  has 
committed  his  piece  with  much  labour  of  brain, 
much  screwing  of  body,  and  anxious  gesticular 
tuition,  utterly  refuses  to  say  it  when  the  time 
comes.  Why?  Not  because  he  does  not  wish 
to  please,  but  because  his  intense  desire  to  do 
so,  has  suddenly  assumed  a  new  form,  that  of 
fear ;  which,  like  other  passions,  is  very  un- 
reasonable. The  same  cause  will  make  a  young 
lady  who  has  bestowed  much  thought  on  a  new 
ball-dress,  declare  at  the  last  moment,  that  she 
does  not  want  to  go  I  A  doubt  has  suddenly 
assailed  her  as  to  the  success  of  her  costume. 
The  dress  is  surely  beautiful,  but  will  it  make 
her  so?  No  vigour  of  personal  vanity  pre- 
serves us  from  these  swoons  of  self-esteem ;  and 
they  are  terrible  while  they  last  What  won- 
der, then,  that  the  thought  of  a  perpetual  syn- 
eope  of  that  kind  should  make  us  behave  un- 
wisely sometimes  ? 

This  universal  desire  of  pleasing,  and  in 
particular  the  branch  of  it  which  we  have  just 
new  in  view — that  which  principally  concerns 
personal  appearance— is  far  from  deserving  to 
be  reckoned  among  our  weaknesses,  though  we 
may  blush  to  own  it  It  is  rather  a  mark  of 
weakness  to  disown  it,  especially  as  no  one 
can  ever  do  that  with  perfect  truth.  The 
pride  that  leads  us  to  pretend  indifference,  is 
quite  as  mean  as  the  unlawful  arts,  affectations, 
and  sacrifices  of  modesty,  which  an  undue 
anxiety  to  please  sometimes  prompts,  and 
surely  far  less  amiable.  If  we  admire  those 
who  scorn  to  please  by  the  usual  means,  it  is 
only  as  we  prize  a  new  zoological  variety — for 
its  rarity,  and  for  no  grace  or  attractiveness, 
but  rather  the  opposite.  "  A  scornful  beauty" 
tol.  viu.  18 


is  only  one  who  is  less  natural  than  her  com- 
peers,; who  fancies  she  has  discovered  a  new 
power ;  a  witchery  more  piquant  to  a  certain 
class  of  observers.  Take  her  at  her  word,  or 
at  the  word  of  her  looks  and  behaviour,  and 
you  would  bring  her  to  terms  sjery  soon.  Let 
her  be  neglected  at  one  ball,  or  passed  un- 
noticed in  Broadway,  and  she  will  soon  confess 
her  share  in  the  universal  passion.  There  may 
indeed  be  found  a  class  of  egotists  so  imbued 
with  self-esteem,  as  never  to  be  conscious  of  a 
feeling  amounting  to  a  wish  to  please  any- 
body ;  but  this  is  because  no  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject ever  troubles  them ;  and  they  die  without 
suspecting  that  they  have  been  life-long  bores 
to  all  about  them — a  fate  nowise  enviable. 
Better  be  teased  with  anxiety  to  please  beyond 
the  limit  allotted  us  by  nature.  That  is  at 
least  the  more  loveable  extreme. 

If  we  undertake  the  most  imperfect  exami- 
nation of  the  means  given  us  by  nature  to  ac- 
complish this  natural  desire  of  pleasing,  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  utter  many  commonplaces. 
We  must  say  that  a  sweet  and  loving  dispo- 
sition 8tand>  foremost,  even  in  considering 
looks ;  an  inward  feeling,  and  habit  of  feeling, 
which  gives  softness  to  the  eyes,  and  delicacy 
to  the  lips ;  a  warmth  of  cheerfulness  and  good 
will  that  lights  up  the  face  and  smooths  the 
brow ;  a  sympathy  whose  glow  gives  colour  to 
the  cheek,  and  tenderness  to  the  voice ;  a  hearty 
truthfulness,  able  to  carry  the  most  ordinary 
words  right  to  the  bottom  of  the  heart,  and  fix 
them  there,  in  quiet  trust  and  sweet  assurance. 
After  all  that  has  been  said  of  "  fascination," 
in  connexion  with  handsome  faces  lacking  this 
radiance  of  goodness  and  truth,  hardly  any 
one  will  seriously  dispute  that  no  "  set  of  fea- 
tures, or  complexion,  or  tincture  of  a  skin," 
will  compensate  for  the  soul  of  loveliness. 

Yet  these  things  have  their  charm,  too ;  so 
great  a  charm,  that  we  are  always  ready,  at 
first,  to  fancy  that  all  lies  beneath  them  that 
should  belong  to  them.  A  fair  skin  seems  to 
bespeak  a  calm  and  pure  mind ;  a  clear,  full 
eye,  truth  and  innocence ;  a  blushing,  changing 
cheek,  modesty  and  sensibility.  Add  to  these 
rich  and  beautiful  hair,  white  teeth,  and  a 
radia|t  smile,  and  throw  over  the  whole  the 
grace  of  symmetrical  harmony,  and  we  are 
prone  to  ascribe  virtue  to  the  owner  of  attrac- 
tions so  potent,  or  rather  we  accept  the  at- 
ts^ctions,  and  take  the  virtues  for  granted. 
Mere  beauty  of  form  and  colour,  has  much  to 
do  with  the  pleasure  of  social  life;  for  we 
never  can  dissever  from  these  the  qualities 
they  ought  to  bespeak. 

Even  dress  has  its  value  in  increasing  the 
pleasure  of  social  intercourse,  or  at  least 
making  some  persons  more  acceptable  to  us 
than  others.    Few  will  dispute  that  very  ouiri 
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or  ooarse  or  ungraceful  costume  detracts  from 
the  pleasure  they  might  feel  in  certain  com- 
pany, or  that  it  is  often  truly  mortifying  when 
those  we  love  appear  in  society  ill-dressed; 
but  we  remember  to  have  heard  a  lady  go  be- 
yond this  degree  of  candour,  in  saying  that 
she  could  not  help  loving  even  her  best  friends 
the  better  for  being  elegantly  dressed.  We  are 
not  all  willing  to  own  as  much ;  but  is  there 
not,  in  truth,  something  akin  to  this  feeling,  in 
the  recollection  of  every  person  of  taste  ?  The 
sentiments  are  so  intimately  interwoven,  that 
it  is  hard  to  define  their  boundaries.  The 
pleasure  we  receive  from  the  presence  of  the 
beloved,  is  enhanced  or  diminished  by  a  thou- 
sand trifles;  is  not  dress  sometimes  one  of 
them  ?  At  least,  we  must  confess,  that  where 
those  we  only  like  are  concerned,  it  makes  a 
good  deal  of  difference. 

We  speak  of  dress  as  having  expression; — as 
being  sombre  or  the  contrary,  and  affecting 
our  spirits  for  the  moment  correspondingly. 
Bright  and  delicate  colours  are  naturally  agree- 
able to  the  eye,  and  conducive  to  cheerfulness ; 
so  much  so  that  many  persons,  not  willing  to 
prolong  the  pain  of  sorrow,  dislike  to  wear 
mourning,  simply  because  of  its  influence  on 
the  spirits.  To  natures  thus  impressive,  any 
dark  uniformity  of  dress  is  unpleasing ;  they 
do  not  like  even  to  invite  guests  who  will  be 
sure  to  come  in  gloomy  colours.  Bright  tints 
are  the  natural  symbols  of  joy,  hope,  gaiety ; 
and  the  susceptible  love  none  other.  Their 
sensitiveness  confesses  the  need  of  these  among 
other  defences  against  the  insidious,  creeping 
gloom  of  life,  which  ever  threatens  us,  as  the 
sands  of  Egypt  every  open  space  left  un- 
guarded. 

Do  we  seem  to  have  wandered  from  our 
theme?  We  have  only  been  approaching  it. 
The  reason  why  growing  old  gracefully  has 
become  a  theme  at  all  is,  that  there  have  been 
complaints  that  the  art  is  not  understood  or 
the  duty  recognised.  These  complaints  have 
been  made  by  two  classes, — the  young  and  the 
old;  not  at  all  by  those  between  youth  and 
age.  They  are  generally  willing  to  let  the 
matter  pass  sub  sUentio.  But  what  is  the 
ground  of  complaint?  Twofold.  With  the 
young,  who  are  buoyant,  eager  after  their  own 
objects,  and — with  mildness  be  it  hinted — a 
little  apt  to  be  self-satisfied,  it  is  that  those 
who  have  passed  through  that  stage  are  fbt 
quite  willing  enough  to  retire  and  leave  a  clear 
field  for  others.  The  intensity  of  interest  with 
which  the  thoughts  of  debutants  are  fixed  on 
themselves  and  their  companions  is  such,  that 
it  seems  to  them  somewhat  impertinent  in  any- 
body else  to  live  at  all ;  unpardonable  to  show 
any  unwillingness  to  subside  into  a  state  of 
hibernation,  like  other  stupid  animals.    How 


unreasonable  in  ladies  who  have  lost  their 
bloom  to  expect  attention!  How  tiresome  in 
gentlemen  old  enough  to  desire  sensible  con- 
versation, the  attempt  to  occupy  the  time  de- 
voted to  flirtation ! 

With  the  old,  the  reproach  is  generally  still 
more  severe.  "It  is  quite  time  to  be  leaVing 
off  such  follies  and  thinking  of  something 
better. "  Something  better !  Ah  1  there  is  the 
question.  Is  it  better  to  let  the  charms  of 
youth  depart  without  an  effort,  to  invite  the 
steps  of  unlovely  age,  to  forget  the  sympathies 
of  early  days,  to  forego  the  society  of  the  gay 
and  cheerful,  to  put  ourselves  in  the  way  of 
becoming  repulsive  and  censorious?  Some 
people  are  constitutionally  moping  and  dis- 
satisfied, and  these  are  apt  to  be  very  cross 
that  everybody  else  is  not  so  too.  Tempers 
any  gayer  than  their  own  are  necessarily  *«  fri- 
volous ;"  a  relish  for  company  which  they  are 
unfitted  to  enjoy,  "dissipated,"  or  "light- 
minded."  To  dress  cheerfully  and  becomingly 
is  considered  as  an  attempt  to  affect  youth ;  to 
converse  gaily,  an  unsuitable  effort  to  attract 
admirers.  There  is  really  no  limit  to  the  un- 
gracious things  said  and  looked  by  some  very 
dull  people,  who  desire  to  get  as  many  names 
as  possible  into  their  own  category.  Nothing 
would  please  them  better  than  sumptuary  laws 
which  should  proscribe  certain  colours,  forms, 
and  ornaments  of  dress  after  a  certain  age; 
and  if  the  ordinance  could  be  so  devised  as  to 
prohibit  laughing,  and  liveliness,  and  joining 
in  youthful  pleasures,  from  and  after  the  same 
periods,  it  would  be  still  more  gratifying.  It 
were  curious,  but  perhaps  not  profitable,  to 
inquire  whether  the  amusement  vulgarly  called 
backbiting  would  be  increased  or  diminished 
by  such  a  law.  Ah!  those  pale-green  eyes  I 
We  imagine  them  fixed  upon  us  as  we  make 
these  daring  suggestions,  and  our  blood  creeps 
as  we  write.  We  are  ready  to  give  in ;  but 
candour  and  duty  oblige  us  to  proceed  with  a 
few  words  for  the  weaker  party. 

Does  not  the  unwillingness  of  the  young  to 
see  their  advantages  shared  by  those  who  have 
not  full  claim  to  them  show  how  keenly  our 
common,  human  nature  appreciates  those  ad- 
vantages? And  what  prompts  the  sharp  re- 
mark but  a  desire  to  monopolise  them  ?  Unole 
Toby,  when  he  put  the  troublesome  fly  out  of 
the  window,  said,  "  There  is  room  enough  in 
the  world  for  thee  and  me."  Pity  but  the 
young  could  apply  this.     "  What  a  prodigious 

quantity  of  Charlotte-Russe  £ always 

eats !"  said  a  certain  person  at  supper.  We 
need  not  say  that  the  certain  person  was  very 
fond  of  Charlotte-Russe.  Virtuous  indignation 
is  very  apt  to  have  a  little  personal  feeling  at 
bottom.  If  there  were  an  unlimited  amount  of 
attention  and  admiration  in  every  oirole,  so 
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that  each  member  of  it  could  be  supplied  to 
heart's  content,  the  moral  aspect  of  wishing  to 
be  agreeable  too  late  in  life  would  not  seem 
half  so  heinous  to  those  who  now  satirize  it. 
Public  opinion  visits  with  great  severity  all 
offences  against  property,  because  the  public 
lores  property  above  all  other  things;  and 
decorum  is  never  so  ferocious,  as  when  unlaw- 
ful appropriation  of  kind,  or  approving,  or  ad- 
miring, words  and  looks  is  in  question,  because 
even  the  decorous  in  their  secret  hearts  covet 
these  things  with  an  intensity  which  they  are 
reluctant  to  own,  and  ill  endure  to  see  the 
general  sum  too  much  subdivided.  We  must 
pardon  the  hypocrisy,  which  Is  often  quite  un- 
conscious. 

"  But  unworthy  arts  are  practised."  What 
are  they?  We  have  seen  by  what  circum- 
stances or  qualities  nature  teaches  us  to 
please.  One  of  the  most  prominent  of  these 
is  personal  appearance.  The  lapse  of  years 
steals  the  smoothness  of  the  cheek  and  the  rich 
colour  of  the  hair;  gives  perhaps  too  much 
roundness  or  its  more  undesirable  opposite  to 
the  figure ;  changes  even  the  expression  of  the 
mouth,  by  secret  inroads  upon  the  teeth; 
softens  the  once  firm  muscles,  and  thus  impairs 
freedom  and  grace  of  movement ;  and  in  many 
other  ways,  more  or  less  conspicuous,  indicates 
that  the  body  has  culminated,  passed  its  per- 
fection, received  a  hint  of  decay.  We  are  not 
forgetting  for  a  moment  that  all  these  changes 
have  nothing  to  do  with  decay  of  the  mind ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  often  the  very  signs  of 
its  ripening.  The  kernel  grows  sweeter  as  its 
shell  dries  and  hardens.  But  no  human  crea- 
ture is  wholly  indifferent  to  human  beauty; 
and  with  our  instinctive  knowledge  of  this 
truth,  it  is  as  foolish  to  wish  as  it  is  unreason- 
able to  expect  that  the  moment  of  threatened 
loss  should  be  that  of  indifference. 

The  young  may  be  comparatively  careless 
on  the  subject  of  good  looks,  for  youth  is 
beauty;  yet  even  they  are  not  often  found 
wholly  neglectful  of  the  means  of  enhancing 
this  great  advantage.  Why  then  grudge  the 
use  of  dress  and  personal  care  to  others  who 
need  it  so  much  more?  Even  what  may  be 
ealled,  par  excellence,  the  arte  of  dress,  are 
patronised  by  the  young,  or  what  would  make 
our  dress-makers  such  expert  padders  and 
lacers,  our  milliners  so  skilful  in  the  choice 
and  mingling  of  colours  and  textures  ?  Above 
all,  how  would  our  perfumers  and  cosmetic- 
venders  make  such  speedy  fortunes,  if  they 
were  not  patronised  by  the  young  ?  The  would- 
be  young  are  not  a  sufficiently  numerous  class 
to  support  half  of  them.  Even  our  coiffeure  and 
dentists  depend  for  their  customers  more  upon 
the  rising  generation  than  upon  the  declining 
one.    We  would  venture  a  guess  that  ten  times 


as  many  lotions  for  improving  the  complexion, 
miraculous  soaps  to  make  soft  white  hands, 
dentifrices,  depilatories,  and  capilline  balms, 
are  Bold  to  damsels  and  youths  under  twenty, 
as  are  ever  purchased  by  an  equal  number  of 
people  over  forty.  The  truth  is,  that  by  the 
time  that  mature  age  is  reached,  most  persons 
blessed  with  common  seuse  have  discovered 
that  these  outward  appliances  have  very  little 
power  to  improve,  none  at  all  to  disguise.  The 
idea  that  this  power  resides  in  anything  yet 
invented  by  the  ingenuity  or  cupidity  of  man 
belongs  only  to  the  season  of  an  intense  and 
original  verdancy.  Nature,  whose  decree  it  is 
that  every  passing  thought  and  emotion,  every 
lapsing  year,  every  illness,  every  grief,  shall 
write  itself  legibly  on  face  and  form,  takes 
care  that  nothing  shall  counteract  her  design. 
No  arts  are  so  sure  to  be  baffled  and  exposed 
as  cosmetic  arts.  It  was  only  the  other  even- 
ing that  we  saw  a  lady  of  a  certain  age  with  a 
face  and  neck  like  ivory  or  alabaster,  cheeks 
softly  tinged  with  rose,  and  hair  that  rivalled 
jet  in  blackness  and  lustre.  Her  toilet  had 
been  most  successful ;  but  what  was  the  result  ? 
Why,  that  the  youngest  and  least  practised 
eye  in  the  room  detected  every  imposture  at  a 
glance,  and  found  the  face  as  uninteresting  as 
those  revolving  countenances  in  hairdressers' 
windows,  glaring  at  you  with  a  hideous,  fixed 
smile,  and  eyes  which  have  no  speculation  in 
them.  "Made  up!"  was  the  contemptuous 
sentence  on  every  lip.  The  flattering  assurance 
given  to  the  poor  lady  by  her  glass  was  one  of 
those  delusions  by  which  the  father  of  lies  in- 
duces the  victims  of  vanity  to  sign  away  their 
souls ;  which  "  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the 
ear,  but  break  it  to  the  sense ;"  conferring  the 
coveted  beauties,  but  depriving  them  of  all 
power  to  charm.  Most  melancholy  are  these 
errors,  to  the  looker-on  of  any  sensibility  or 
kind  feeling.  f 

Deception  with  regard  to  age,  then,  we  look 
upon  as  out  of  the  question ;  what  is  left  to 
quarrel  with?  Too  much  gaiety  of  dress  or 
manner?  Why,  when  gaiety  of  any  kind  it 
not  too  abundant  in  society,  and  too  many 
people  frequent  it  looking  memento  mori  in 
every  feature?  We  ought  to  be  grateful  to 
the  few  who  can,  from  whatever  motive,  help 
to  throw  a  little  sunshine  on  society.  If  their 
light  be  slightly  refracted,  we  are  not  to  con- 
demn it  as  spurious.  Why  is  gaiety  unsuitable 
after  youth  is  passed  ?  Only  because  we  are 
not  used  to  it  The  tendency  of  life  is  to  ex- 
tinguish it ;— of  life,  though  never  so  prosper- 
ous and  happy.  Few  have  courage  enough  to 
cultivate  cheerfulness  of  thought ;  still  fewer, 
cheerfulness  of  behaviour,  which  costs  an  effort. 
We  have  learned,  therefore,  to  consider  grave 
manners  as  alone  suitable  to  mature  years; 
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and  we  are  apt  to  antedate  the  period  at  which 
"mature"  years  ought  in  conscience  to  be 
considered  as  begun.  It  is,  after  all,  a  strange 
jealousy  this !  It  confesses  its  nature  at  every 
turning,  yet  it  insists  upon  being  considered 
the  champion  of  virtue.  That  is  an  old  trick 
of  selfishness. 

But  when  elderly  people  are  accused  of  un- 
due youthfulness  of  dress  or  manner,,  it  is 
usually  accompanied  with  some  suspicion  of  a 
design  upon  the  other  sex.  Is  such  design, 
then,  the  ground  of  gay  dress  and  manner  in 
the  young  ?  And  if  so,  and  it  be  considered 
innocent  in  them,  is  it  contemptible  in  the 
more  advanced  ?  At  what  age  is  man  or  woman 
too  old  to  desire  happiness?  If  ill-success 
attend  the  forced  buddings  of  this  second 
spring,  as  it  is  very  likely  to  do,  does  it  not 
constitute  a  sufficient  punishment  for  the  at- 
tempt to  break  through  Nature's  thorny  hedges  ? 
If  prosperity,  then  must  we  conclude  the  aspi- 
rant wise,  the  objector  foolish  and — envious. 
Such  things  have  been,  and  satirists,  left  be- 
hind, have  had  to  gnash  their  mental  teeth  in 
impotent  vexation. 

But,  after  saying  thus  much,  it  may  be  re- 
quisite for  us  to  protest  that  we  are  quite 
aware  of  the  truly  ridiculous  figure  sometimes 
exhibited  by  an  antiquated  boy  or  super- 
annuated girl  who  is  weak  enough  to  make 
spasmodic  and  ghastly  efforts  at  the  manners 
and  appearance  of  youth.  We  have  not  a  word 
to  say  in  defence  of  these  punchinelloes,  but 
give  them  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  and  other  dissectors  of  human  cha- 
racter and  folly.  They  are  usually  people  who 
never  were  anything  but  emptiness : 

"  A  brain  of  feathers,  and  a  heart  of  lead  1" 

Happily  such  instances  are  few,  in  our  state 
of  society,  at  least.  For  one  aged  butterfly  we 
have  *#  dozen  prematurely  old  and  morbidly 
grave  people,  who  seem  to  think  goodness  and 
attractiveness  incompatible,  and  amusement  a 
Weak,  if  not  a  sinful,  indulgence.  We  feel 
sometimes  almost  ready  to  compound  for  a  few 
belated  friskersf  by  way  of  variety. 

Allowing,  however,  that  there  are,  even 
among  us,  some  whom  a  desire  of  being  agree- 
able betrays  into  unbecoming  behaviour, — for 
we  would  not  be  understood  to  insinuate  that 
a  fine  instinct  will  not  guide  each  period  of 
life  to  a  style  of  manners  peculiarly  suited  to 
Itself, — let  us  inquire  to  what  temptation  is  the 
error  owing.  We  have  seen  thai  the  secret 
wish  of  every  heart  is  to  please,— to  be  accept- 
able,— to  be  sought  All  like  to  be  invited,— to 
read  in  the  eyes  of  those  about,  them  that  their 
Company  gives  pleasure.  All  dread  the  cold 
shoulder,  the  listless  eye,  the  unready  hand. 
None  but  a  cynic  chooses  to  be  omitted  when 


a  party  is  made  up,  or  put  off  with  an  apology 
instead  of  a  visit.  Now,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  the  insidious  approach  of  years  must 
bring  round  the  point  at  which  such  neglect 
will,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  felt  to 
begin.  The  changes  of  life  separate  us  from 
our  original  companions,  and  brings  us  into 
contact  with  all  ages.  Perhaps  it  is  our  lot  to 
find  agreeable  young  people,  and  rather  indo- 
lent or  unsocial  elder  ones.  But  the  young  do 
not  seek  us  naturally,  unless  we  are  in  some 
degree  conformed  to  them ;  unless  we  keep  u^p 
a  youthful  interest  in  their  pursuits,  sympa 
thize  in  their  not  always  wise  wishes,  and  lead 
them,  by  some  sacrifice  or  accommodation,  to 
forget  the  additional  experience  which  might 
otherwise  inspire  some  dread  of  our  severer 
notions.  Is  not  here  an  inducement — we  will 
not  say  a  temptation,  for  that  implies  wrong — 
to  keep  young  as  long  as  possible?  Candid 
married  ladies  confess,  sometimes,  the  secret 
pang  with  which  they  first  found  themselves 
left  out  when  a  "young"  party  was  made  up, 
— the  said  young  party  consisting  of  the  very 
friends  and  associates  to  whom  they  had  been 
all  in  all  but  a  little  while  before.  Wherefore 
this  omission  ?  Because  there  was  an  idea  of 
diminished  or  transferred  sympathies.  Far 
more  cutting  must  be  the  first  perception  of  a 
change  of  this  sort  to  the  unmarried,  who  can 
refer  it  only  to  the  hopeless  disadvantage  of 
increasing  years.  These  compulsory  shadows 
on  one's  life  must  be  chilling  indeed.  No 
wonder  we  should  desire  to  keep  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  Rubicon.  If  the  young  are  disposed 
to  sneer  at  those  who  are  not  willing  to  be  old, 
let  them  rather  cultivate  in  themselves  a  more 
humane  feeling  towards  the  frontier  people, — 
dwellers  in  the  Debatable  Land,  always  aa 
unquiet  position.  Let  them  show  less  eager- 
ness to  monopolize  youth,  and  others  will  be 
less  eager  to  cling  to  it.  Of  all  castes  yet  de- 
vised for  partitioning  society,  thm  of  years 
is  the  least  dignified  and  the  most  offensive ; 
and  of  all  countries,  this  of  ours,  which  pro- 
fessedly repudiates  caste,  is  foremost  in  this 
division.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  national 
youthfulness  had  expressed  itself  in  the  maxima 
of  social  life,  making  it,  by  the  supreme  law  of 
fashion,  un-American  to  be  anything  but  young. 
What  was  Bryant  thinking  of,  when  he  wrote, 
in  one  of  the  most  glorious  of  his  poems, — 

"Oh,  Freedom!  thou  art  not,  as  poet*  dream, 
A  fair,  yoUng  girl,  with  light  and  delicate  limbs,     ' 
And  wavy  tresses VI 

Why,  it  "isn't  anything,  else!"  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  general  .aspect  of  mast  ©f  oar 
companies,  where  young  girls  (and  boys)  not 
only  enjoy,  but  claim,  the  "  largest  liberty," 
allowing  it  to  others  in  such  modicums  as  thej 
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judge  expedient.  We  are  assured — but  this 
we  will  not  vouch  for — that  in  certain  quarters 
it  is  thought  rather  impertinent  if  mammas  or 
married  sisters  do  not  withdraw  into  the  shade 
on  all  occasions  of  reunion ,  for  merry  doings. 
Travellers  in  the  United  States  have  repeatedly 
recorded  their  astonishment  at  this  peculiar 
state  of  things : — that  the  approach  to  maturity 
Incapacitates — and  especially  ladies — for  Ame- 
rican society.  This  is  really  enough  to  make 
one  paint,  patch,  and  powder,  dye  one's  hair 
and  eyebrows  and  wear  false  curls  and  braids, 
teeth,  beards,  and  mustaches,  suffer  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  tight  shoes  on  agricultural  feet, 
obviate  every  awkward  deficiency  or  redun- 
dance of  nature  with  whalebone  and  cotton 
batting,  and,  in  short,  do  all  those  dreadful 
things  which  draw  upon  desperate  people,  dis- 
posed to  catch  at  straws  on  the  ocean  of  Time, 
the  reproach  of  not  growing  old  gracefully! 
Who  likes  to  be  laid  on  the  shelf,  and  medicined 
there,  with  such  placebos  as — "Dear  Aunt 
Sally !  she  hates  dress,  and  does  so  love  to  be 
alone!"  or — "  That  good  soul,  Cousin  Thomas! 
he  is  always  pleased  when  others  enjoy  them- 
selves, but  he  does  not  care  for  society!" — 
instead  of  hearty  invitations  ? 

It  is  a  very  odd  thing,  seeing  that  the  course 
of  time  invariably  robs  everybody  of  youth, 
that  those  who  are  on  the  high  road  to  age, 
and  hoping  with  all  their  hearts  to  arrive  there, 
should  so  hate  every  one  of  the  inevitable  mile- 
stones on  the  way.  "All  men  think  all  men 
mortal  but  themselves."  What  an  inexhaust- 
ible fund  of  jokes  is  afforded  by  the  failing  eyes 
of  our  friends !  what  rich  amusement  in  rheu- 
matism or  corns !  It  seems  not  always  to  be 
easy  for  the  sufferer  to  join  in  the  laugh ;  but 
we  liked  the  quiet  answer  of  a  friend  whose 
white  hairs  were  the  subject  of  ridicule: — 
"Our  blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their 
flight!"  One  would  think  certain  favoured 
individuals  had  been  insured  against  losses  of 
this  sort;  but,  among  all  the  modes  devised 
for  equalizing  the  ills  of  life,  there  has  not  yet 
appeared  one  that  offers  remedy  or  indemnity 
for  faded  charms.  If  there  were,  what  a  pro- 
digious run  it  would  have !  Those  whose  wit 
is  rifest  on  these  points — and  there  are  some 
who  really  seem  to  enjoy  the  symptoms  of 
decay  in  their  best  friends — would  betray  the 
latent  dread  of  their  own  hearts  by  being  first 
on  the  books.  They  would  acknowledge  the 
importance  of  being  insured  against  ridicule 
and  neglect  during  the  period  in  which  the 
aspect  of  age  is  as  yet  strange,  and  therefore 
unwelcome.  Happily  this  season  is  not  of  very 
long  duration,  for  it  brings  with  it  the  pain 
common  to  all  down-hill  travelling  before  the 
muscles  have  become  used  to  their  new  action. 
This  overweening  estimate  of  youth  bespeaks 


a  low  idea  of  the  materials  of  which  agreeable 
society  should  be  composed.  "  None  grow  old," 
says  Madame  de  Stael,  "but  they  who  were 
never  anything  but  young."  The  qualities  which 
make  people  agreeable  in  the  highest  degree 
are  those  with  which  age  latest  interferes; 
and  if  there  have  originally  been  anything  of 
value  in  the  mind,  experience  must  ripen  and 
bring  it  to  perfection.  Information  increases 
with  years  with  all  but  absolute  fools;  and 
sympathy  need  not  be  lessened  if  the  trials  of 
life  be  put  to  their  best  use.  Impetuosity  may 
have  faded  ;  but  if,  in  its  stead, 

"  Tears  that  bring  the  phttoeophk  mind  " 

bring  also  patience,  consideration,  allowance, 
judgment,  and  kindly  feeling,  why  need  we 
regret  it  ?  If  we  have  fewer  prej  udices,  greater 
facility  of  generous  admiration,  more  accurate 
and  cultivated  taste,  a  wider  range  of  interest ; 
if,  in  parting  with  a  portion  of  our  early  fire, 
we  have  lost  none  of  our  genial  warmth;  if 
the  friends  that  remain  are  the  more  precious 
because  of  those  who  are  gone,  and  this  life  the 
more  beautiful  inasmuch  as  we  have  learned  to 
discern  more  clearly  its  connexion  with  another : 
surely,  we  should  not  be  dismissed  from  the 
social  circle  because  an  outward  grace  and 
transitory  bloom  have  fled ;  cast  on  the  stream 
of  Time,  like  dead  garlands  after  a  festival, — 
fit  only  to  prepare  the  soil  for  other  flowers 
equally  fleeting.  At  the  period  of  middle  life 
of  which  we  speak,  the  good  have  earned  the 
right  to  be  plain  without  being  considered 
repulsive;  if  they  cannot  beautify  society, 
they  may  at  least  adorn  it.  Dancing  they  may 
think  proper  to  lay  aside,  but  for  conversation 
they  are  better  fitted  than  ever,  and  even  the 
young  cannot  always  dance.  Music  is  not  yet 
prohibited  to  the  mature,  nor  the  hundred  fire- 
side games  that  make  the  winter's  .evening 
pass  so  merrily.  Flirtation  may  be  a  little  out 
of  season  with  them,  but  does  not  this  make 
them  all  the  more  desirable  companions  for  a 
certain  class  of  young  people,  who  could  hardly 
bear  to  share  their  chief  pleasure  even  with 
their  dearest  friends  ? 

If  we  had  power  to  sketch  our  ideal  of  one 
who  is  learning  to  take  worthily  the  first  steps 
on  the  down-hill  of  life,  we  should,  it  is  true, 
mingle  no  inconsiderable  leaven  of  seriousness 
with  the  cheerful  light  we  love  to  see  thrown 
over  the  character.  Sadness  and  sweetness 
are  not,  in  our  view,  irreconcilable;  indeed, 
we  think  sometimes  of  a  sweet  sadness  as  some- 
thing fascinating  beyond  the  gaiety  which 
carries  with  it  an  unpleasant  suspicion  of 
blunted  sensibilities.  Yet  we  desire  no  morbid 
seriousness.  We  ask  sunshine  from  the  heart ; 
true,  loving  sympathy  with  young  and  old,  the 
dear  result  of  reflection  and  kind  offices ;  an 
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intelligent  interest  in  every  possible  improve- 
ment ;  an  incessant  cultivation  of  every  talent 
and  faculty,  joined  with  a  love  of  imparting 
that  makes  it  impossible  to  withhold;  a  power 
of  self-adaptation,  the  growth  of  active,  mould- 
ing affection: — and  constant  employment  for 
all  these  qualifications.  If  we  are  for  no  ex- 
clusions, we  are  for  no  sinecures ;  if  we  would 
have  our  friends  sought,  we  would  also  have 
them  worth  seeking.  No  fainSanU  in  the  field ! 
Good  and  true  devoir  and  service,  as  well  as  an 
honourable  place  at  the  feast ! 


THE  RESURRECTION  OF  CHRIST. 

BT    CAROLINE    MAT. 
(8ee  Bngraving.) 

Viet  early  in  the  morning, 

Ere  the  rising  of  the  day 
Gave  to  night  its  first  faint  warning, 

Ere  the  stars  had  paled  away, 
Came  the  two  fond  Marys,  weeping, 

(Love  and  sorrow  made  them  brave,) 
To  the  place  where  Christ  was  sleeping, 

In  the  rich  man's  garden-grave. 

But  in  vain  they  sought  their  Master, 

Questioning,  in  anxious  tone, 
As  their  mournful  feet  moved  faster, 

"Who  will  roll  away  the  stone?" 
For,  to  keep  the  grave  securer, 

Jewish  priests  had  placed  one  there, 
And  to  make  the  sealed  stone  surer, 

Roman  soldiers  watched  with  care. 

But  an  angel  had  descended, 

RolKd  back  the  mighty  stone, 
Broke  the  tomb  it  had  defended, 

And  in  triumph  sat  thereon. 
Heaven's  own  strength,  in  burning  brightness, 

Flashed  like  lightning  from  his  eye, 
While  his  garb  of  dazzling  whiteness 

Told  heaven's  joy  and  victory. 

The  astonished  earth  was  quaking ; 

And  the  keepers  lay  around, 
Some  for  conscious  terror  shaking, 

Some  like  dead  men  on  the  ground ; 
While  the  women,  filled  with  wonder, 

Heard,  beneath  the  earth  they  trod, 
Sounds  of  awe,  like  muffled  thunder, 

Murmuring  of  a  risen  God. 

And  they  heard  the  angel  speaking, 
As  they  trembled  at  his  side, — 

"  Fear  not  ye ;  I  know  ye're  seeking 
Jesus,  which  was  crucified. 


From  the  dead  the  Lord  hath  risen, 
And  the  powers  of  death  dismayed ; 

Come,  behold  his  empty  prison ; — 
See  the  place  where  he  was  laid." 

Then,  with  mingled  fear  and  gladness, 

Home  they  ran  with  loving  speed ; 
Greeted  other  hearts  of  sadness 

With—"  The  Lord  hath  risen  indeed!" 
So  let  us,  with  reverence  lowly, 

And  a  joy  of  sorrow  born, 
Learn  a  lesson  sweet  and  holy, 

From  the  resurrection  morn. 

When  our  friends  in  dust  are  sleeping, 

Never  more  to  wake  below, 
Let  us  check  our  bitter  weeping, 

And  appease  our  sharpest  woe. 
For  as  Christ,  the  King  immortal, 

Died,  that  Death  might  be  his  prize, — 
Rose,  to  break  the  grave's  strong  portal,— 

So  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise. 

When  this  world  ensnares  our  senses, 

Let  us  to  the  Saviour  fly — 
Him  who  died  for  our  offences, 

Rose  our  souls  to  justify. 
•  "  If  we  then  with  Christ  be  risen," 

Let  us  set  our  hearts  above ; 
Earth  is  but  a  transient  prison, 

Heaven  an  endless  home  of  love. 


AURORA  BOREALIS. 


»0  — v  THB  AUBOEA  OF   MT  WIGHT,  TfOI  TBOOQCTt   m 

with  oaiTDUL  irmmoK,  lhmubkd, 

■  T  CAEOLIHI   0HI8IBRO. 

"Let  as  not  love  in  word,  neither  In  tongue,  bat  in  deed 
end  in  troth." 

Ltttli  Alice  Dean  was  dead. 

Alice,  the  beautiful  child,  the  cherished  and 
only  daughter  of— a  poor  factory-man. 

Beside  her  bed,  every  day  while  the  fatal 
fever  lasted,  might  have  been  seen  an  untiring 
watcher — a  strong,  rough-looking,  silent  man, 
who  fed  the  sick  child,  and  gave  her  medicine 
with  all  a  woman's  tenderness.  There  was 
also  another  anxious,  pale  face,  that  very  often 
bent  to  kiss  the  little  sufferer,  a  woman  who 
moved  about  with  noiseless  steps,  who  wept 
and  prayed  for  her  darling  when  no  eye  ob- 
served her.  It  was  the  mother.  And  there 
were,  moreover,  in  that  house  five  wild  boys, 
whose  merry  voices  were  hushed,  whose  play 
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was  all  suspended;  and  bitterly  and  pas- 
sionately they  wept,  when  told  that  little  Alice 
must  die. 

Ten  years  had  she  lived  a  very  angel  in 
their  home ;  that  else  so  cheerless  house,  where 
want  and  every  discomfort  were  so  well  known. 
Her  smile  was  like  a  Bunbeam,  shining  through 
the  littlo  windows,  and  her  voice,  gentle  and 
low,  the  8  wee  test  melody  to  the  hearts  which 
so  well  loved  to  hear  it — a  patient  child,  on 
whom  heavy  care  was  laid  all  too  soon;  a 
loving  girl,  who  bowed  her  own  will  always  to 
that  of  others,  meek,  submissive,  and  affec- 
tionate. 

Young  as  she  was,  Alice  had  already  proved 
herself  an  efficient  aid  to  her  mother  about  the 
house;  and  to  her  father,  the  hard-working 
and  industrious  man,  her  welcoming  smile  when 
he  came  home  at  night  almost  stupid  from  his 
day  of  wearisome  labour,  was  really  a  joy  in- 
valuable. And  whose  fingers  were  so  nimble 
in  covering  Alick's  and  John's  new  yarn  balls  ? 
Who  could  so  neatly  paste  Walter's  paper  kite? 
Who  could  tell  such  nice  stories  to  Dick,  and 
explain  them  all  as  she  went  along  so  patiently 
to  stupid  little  Benjamin,  as  the  dear,  sweet 
Alice,  friend  of  everybody,  slave  of  everybody, 
I  had  nearly  said  7 

It  was  a  sad  and  anxious  day  when  the 
doctor  was  called  to  prescribe  for  her;  and 
when  he  stood  beside  her  bed,  and  felt  her 
pulse,  looked  at  her  tongue,  and  shook  his 
head  so  solemnly,  they  all  felt  that  her  doom 
was  sealed.  Day  after  day  she  continued  grow- 
ing worse ;  then  she  became  delirious,  and  did 
not  know  any  of  them  when  they  called  and 
spoke  to  her ;  and  on  the  ninth  day  she  died. 

It  was  a  pleasant,  sunshiny  afternoon,  in 
which  they  buried  her.  But  Pierce  and  Agnes 
Dean  felt  that  they  were  hiding  away  their 
choicest  gleam  of  sunlight  in  the  grave,  when 
the  dead  Alice,  in  her  coffin,  was  laid  in  the 
ground. 

The  day  after  the  funeral,  a  long  and  most 
dreary  day  had  it  proved,  Pierce  turned  from 
the  busy  scenes  of  the  city — it  was  growing 
dark,  he  must  return  home.  Cheerless,  and 
unaccountably  lengthened  seemed  the  familiar 
walk  to  him — the  distance  once  was  nothing ; 
for  then  a  welcome,  and  a  delight  which  never 
failed  him,  awaited.  Before  he  had  nearly 
reached  home,  it  grew  quite  dark,  the  sky  was 
cloudless  and  starlit,  but  there  was  no  moon ; 
deep  and  heavy  lay  the  frozen  snow  upon  the 
ground ;  and  there  was  a  solemn,  oppressive, 
and,  as  it  seemed,  momentous  silence  settling 
over  the  earth,  such  as  oftentimes  precedes  a 
coming  storm. 

The  labourer  sought  his  cottage  with  a  de- 
sponding heart  He  could  have  wept  as  he 
entered  the  narrow,  desolate  street  where  he 


lived,  had  he  not  been  too  proud  to  expose  such 
weakness  even  to  himself.  All  his  lifetime, 
Pieroe  Dean  had  been  unfortunate.  Fate 
seemed  to  have  really  set  her  face  against 
him  ;  she  resisted  all  his  desperate  attempts  to 
better  his  condition ;  and  in  all  his  advances 
made  in  the  hope  of  conciliating  her  favour, 
she  had  treated  him  with  the  greatest  apparent 
contempt.  This  state  of  things  seemed  to  the 
poor  man  very  hard  and  very  strange ;  for 
while  he  had  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and 
desperate  wear  of  limb,  simply  been  able  to 
supply  his  family  with  bread  to  eat,  and 
clothing  of  the  simplest  kind,  some  of  his 
neighbours  had  taken  rapid  strides  towards 
fortune ;  and  other  some,  remembered  as  poor 
boys  when  himself  was  young,  had  far  out- 
stripped him  in  the  race  of  advancement,  while 
despite  all  his  endeavours,  he  stood  in  just  the 
same  position  (socially)  that  he  had  held  when 
a  pauper  child.  This  was  not  the  fault  of 
Pierce,  nor  indeed  of  his  wife ;  he  was  not  given 
to  intemperance,  nor  she  to  improvidence  ;  but 
somehow  they  never  knew  the  time  when  their 
means  proved  to  be  in  advance  of  their  wants. 

To-night  the  father's  cup  of  sorrow  and 
trouble  seemed  really  overflowing.  His  long 
and  necessary  absence  from  the  factory,  had 
lost  him  a  very  good  place  ;  for  in  the  town  in 
which  he  lived,  there  was  never  any  lack  of 
workmen.  And  all  that  day  he  had  spent  in 
looking  out  for  employment  of  some  kind,  but 
with  no  success ;  and  almost  in  despair,  Pierce 
had  set  out  on  his  return.  As  he  approached 
home,  his  step  grew  slower  and  slower,  for  the 
husband  dreaded  breaking  the  intelligence  of 
this  increase  of  bad  fortune  to  his  wife ;  for  he 
loved  her,  though  she  was  indeed  no  fairy  to 
look  upon,  and  notwithstanding  he  had  never 
been  very  lavish  with  vows  and  protestations 
of  attachment. 

There  was  not  a  vestige  of  those  good  looks 
of  which,  when  young,  she  might  possibly  have 
boasted,  traceable  in  the  care-worn,  sickness- 
marked  countenance  of  Agnes  Dean.  Alto- 
gether graceless  was  her  bent,  skeleton-like 
form ;  but  the  beating  of  the  heart  within  was 
true,  its  blood  was  warm.  Hardship  and  pri- 
vation had  made  the  woman  thoughtful,  and 
of  few  words,  and  seldom  were  smiles  to  be 
seen  in  her  face  ;  but  her  voice  was  kind,  the 
fountains  of  her  sympathizing  tears  were  not 
dried  up  ;  she  was  a  watchful,  careful,  loving 
wife  and  mother,  and  Pierce  prized  her  to  her 
worth.  Therefore  the  idea  of  adding  to  the 
sorrow  with  which  she  mourned  her  lost  child, 
was  very  grievous  to  him. 

But,  with  his  long  delay  in  reaching  home. 
Pierce  was  almost  frozen;  he  was  forced  to 
quicken  his  pace,  for  he  could  see  the  fire-light 
through  the  windows,  and  he  knew  that  supper 
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would  be  already  prepared.  A  surprise  was 
awaiting  him,  as  well  as  the  evening  meal. 
Another  daughter,  an  infant,  had  come  to  take 
the  place  of  the  little  departed  one ;  and  joy, 
and  thankfulness,  with  a  troubled  looking  into 
the  future,  made  tumult  in  the  heart  of  Pierce, 
as  he  watched  that  night  oyer  the  mother  and 
the  child. 

Towards  morning,  doubts  and  fears  which 
took  far  flights  into  the  future,  increased  his 
heaviness  of  spirit ;  scalding  tears,  that  would 
no  longer  be  kept  back,  filled  his  eyes.  The 
wailing  of  the  babe  sounded  like  a  foreboding, 
warning  cry,  that  told  of  evil  days  to  be.  The 
poor  man  had  never  been  so  mastered  by  con- 
flicting emotions  before,  and  as  he  by  degrees 
lost  all  control  over  himself,  fearful  that  his 
wife  should  see  his  emotion,  Pierce  with  hasty 
steps  arose,  and  walked  from  the  house.  The 
peaoe  and  the  solemn  quiet  of  the  night  which 
had  on  his  return  home  so  oppressed  him,  were 
soothing  to  him  now.  Inexpressible  calmness, 
and  contentment,  and  resignation,  took  the 
place  of  the  darkness  which  had  tortured  him 
with  its  fell  shades.  Involuntarily,  as  in  times 
of  sudden  peril  and  joy  the  soul  lifts  itself  to 
heaven,  he  turned  his  gaze  above. 

And  what  think  you  ? 

Pierce  was  a  man  of  plain  sense,  never  led 
astray  by  his  imagination,  not  wont  to  indulge 
in  any  flights  of  fanoy ;  yet  did  he  stand  spell- 
bound, and  without  a  doubt  of  its  reality,  be- 
fore the  vision  whioh  was  then  revealed  to 
him. 

Over  the  whole  northern  sky,  troops  of  spirits 
were  moving  with  a  velocity  which  wearied 
thought — speeding  one  moment  to  the  zenith, 
and  the  next  in  beauteous  swift  motion  start- 
ing back  and  reappearing  in  new  and  fantastic 
forms,  and,  as  it  seemed,  holding  high  revelry 
amidst  the  silent,  august  stars. 

In  his  admiration  and  awe,  the  poor  man 
forgot  all  his  despondency ;  for  the  first  time 
in  years,  he  stood  forgetful  that  there  were 
such  things  in  the  world  as  hardship,  weari- 
ness, and  bereavement.  And  as  he  watched 
in  delight  and  amaiement,  while  the  brilliant 
forms  in  the  realms  above  were  reflected  so 
clearly  in  the  snow,  a  spirit,  brighter,  fleeter, 
and  apparently  more  exalted  than  the  rest,  sped 
to  the  heights  of  heaven,  then  pausing  and 
bending  down,  she  whispered — Pierce  heard 
her  quite  distinctly — 

"Name  thy  child  Aurora!"  and  the  other 
spirits  heard  the  word,  and  with  solemn  sil- 
very voices  sang  they,  "  Yes,  name  thy  child 
Aurora  I" 

Awed,  and  half  afraid,  he  stood  and  gazed, 
and  wondered,  while  unmindful  of  his  presence 
and  curiosity,  the  dance  of  the  spirits  was  con- 
tinued.    An  hour  passed  on,  but  the  mortal 


had  forgotten  how  stinging  cold  the  night  was ; 
once  he  remembered  that  Agnes  might  need 
his  care,  but  some  invisible  agency  seemed  to 
hold  him  bound  to  that  place  where  he  stood, 
gazing  up  into  the  great  skyey  halls  in  the 
vast  distance. 

At  last  came  up  above  the  horizon,  from  the 
unknown,  unseen  lands,  a  lesser  fairy;  the 
great  company  having  disappeared,  she  stood 
before  the  earth-man  quite  alone.  With  timid 
and  uncertain  step  she  passed  through  the 
magnificent  corridor,  then  bent  as  her  pre- 
decessor had  done,  but  still  more  humbly,  as 
she  said, 

"Father,  I  am  your  little  Alice,  that  died  I 
Do  not  weep  for  me,  I  am  so  happy.  Name 
the  little  baby  Aurora, — then  I  shall  be  her 
guardian  angel,  for  they  call  me  Aurora  here. 
Though,  father  dear,  you  must  always  call  me 
Alice,  when  you  and  mother  talk  of  me." 

Then  with  the  swiftest  step  the  sprite  sped 
back  to  the  obscure  beyond.  Pierce  knew  the 
enchantment  was  over  then,  and  with  a  hasty 
step  he  returned  to  the  house,  where  his  wife, 
in  fear  and  wonder,  occasioned  by  his  long 
absence,  awaited  him. 

With  a  relieved  heart,  when  he  at  last  ap- 
peared, did  she  question  him  about  his  long 
absence,  but  Pierce  did  not  answer  her.  Tak- 
ing up  the  infant,  he  said  in  a  voice  so  glad 
and  gay  that  Agnes  began  to  tremble  for  his 
reason, 

"Now  we'll  have  a  fine  christening,  a  noble 
christening  of  our  little  girl ;  wife !  Say,  what 
shall  we  call  her?" 

"Give  her  to  me  Pierce,  you  talk  like  a 
crazy  man.  If  I  hadn't  lived  with  you  fifteen 
years,  and  didn't  know  you  better,  I  should 
think  you'd  been  drinking." 

"No,  but  tell  me  first,  what  shall  we  name 
this  little  one?" 

The  answer  to  this  repeated  query  was  a 
flood  of  tears,  and  when  the  good  man  saw 
that,  he  did  not  delay  obeying  his  wife  any 
longer.  Sitting  down  quietly  beside  her  he  said, 

"  But  tell  me,  wifey,  what  shall  we  name 
her?" 

'<  There's  no  need  of  such  haste,  Pierce.  If 
there  was,  I  should  say,  name  her — " 

"  Would  you  have  it  Alice  ?  Shall  it  be  the 
name  of  the  dear  child  we  buried  yesterday, 
Agnes?" 

"  That  was  in  my  head,  but  don't  call  her 
so  yet.     I  couldn't  bear  it" 

"Wait  then — you  needn't!  Let  me  tell  you, 
we  must  call  her  Aurora,"  he  said  gently  whis- 
pering, "Alice  said  we  must!" 

Agnes  raised  herself  in  the  bed  as  Pierce 
said  this,  and  anxiously  scanning  her  husband's 
face  for  a  moment,  she  sunk  back  again  ex- 
claiming, "Pierce,  you  are  crazy!" 
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"  Don't  say  that  again,"  answered  he,  but 
not  impatiently,  and  rising  from  his  seat  he 
stood  before  Agnes  and  said, 

« *  Just  now,  when  you  were  thinking  I  stayed 
away  so  long,  I  saw  something  strange,  and 
heard  something  strange  too.  Little  Alice  was 
up  in  the  sky  with  other  spirits,  and  she  said 
her  name  was  Aurora  now,  and  that  we  must 
call  the  little  baby  Aurora.  I  didn't  tell  her 
we  had  another  daughter,  she  knew  it  herself; 
so,  Agnes,  we  tnU  call  her  Aurora,  and  that 
will  be  naming  her  after  our  darling." 

"Yes,"  said  the  mother  softly,  in  awed 
wonder,  expressing  neither  doubt  nor  fear. 
"Yes,  we  will  call  her  Aurora,  for  she  has 
made  light  in  the  darkness,"  and  she  turned 
her  face  towards  the  infant,  and  wept  silently 
most  grateful  tears. 

And  Pierce, — he  wrapped  himself  up  in  a 
blanket  and  laid  down  to  sleep !  Very  pleasant 
was  his  slumber,  though  another  ohild  to  feed 
and  to  clothe  was  added  to  his  household ;  and 
very  lovely  were  his  dreams,  though  his  em- 
ployment was  gone,  and  the  morrow  and  all 
succeeding  days  spread  before  him  a  rather 
barren  path.  For  a  voice,  only  think  of  it !  a 
voice  so  like  the  voice  of  little  Alice  (only  the 
words  seemed  too  wise  for  a  child's  utterance) 
said  to  him  in  his  dream,  "Do  not  despair, 
for  the  morning  is  dawning;  you  and  yours 
shall  neither  starve  nor  freeze,  only  be  true  to 
yourself,  be  active  and  hopeful,  and  He  who 
hears  the  young  ravens  when  they  cry,  will 
keep  watch  over  you." 

In  the  morning,  light  of  heart,  Pierce  arose 
early,  strove  to  make  the  dependent  little 
household  comfortable,  prepared  breakfast  him- 
self, kissed  the  baby  Aurora,  spoke  cheerful 
words  to  Agnes,  bade  her  be  hopeful  of  the 
future,  and  without  making  known  to  any  of 
them  his  loss  of  place,  set  out  for  the  business 
part  of  the  city,  there  to  seek  for  work. 

And  it  waB  with  the  confidence  of  one  who 
knew  he  should  find  profitable  employment, 
that  the  man  went  his  way.  The  blessed 
dreams  of  the  last  night  were  not  to  be  doubted ; 
he  too  should  at  las  Ae  happy  and  prospered 
on  earth. 

And  his  presentiments  of  good  did  not  prove 
idle.  Better  days,  even  from  the  dark  night 
of  adversity,  had  dawned  on  Pierce  Dean.  The 
sunbeams  of  fortune  at  last  deigned  to  smile 
on  him,  as  well  as  on  his  neighbours. 

And  not  only  in  the  man's  fortune,  but  in 
himself,  there  was  visible  improvement.  The 
thoughts  he  cherished  towards  the  great  world 
were  more  charitable,  he  became  more  mild, 
and  forgiving,  and  affable ;  and  with  the  capa- 
bility of  aiding  others,  the  strong  desire  to  do 
so,  increased.  The  blessing  of  God  had  the 
happy,  but  alas !  not  the  common  effect,  to  make 


him  humble,  grateful,  and  mindful  of  the  mer- 
cies extended  to  him.  Often  the  care-worn, 
and  anxious  visage  was  then  relaxed  with 
smiles,  the  jealous  and  morose  disposition  was 
softened,  the  step  beoame  less  heavy,  and  the 
stooping  figure  was  elevated  with  the  joyous 
thought  that  he  was  no  more  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  mere  beast  of  toil.  Tokens  of  increased 
prosperity  by  degrees  were  made  visible  in  his 
dwelling,  and  it  soon  became  very  evident  that 
the  good  people  living  there  were  "stealing 
the  march"  on  their  old  persecutor,  Want. 

In  the  course  of  years  Pierce  found  himself 
the  possessor  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
enough  to  purchase  a  small  farm  that  lay  up 
further  in  the  north,  in  the  region  where  the 
childhood  of  himself  and  Agnes  had  been 
passed.  And  as  they  grew  older,  the  desire 
grew  stronger  and  stronger  every  day,  to  go  to 
that  quiet  place  away  from  the  city, — they  both 
so  longed  to  see  the  wide  green  fields  spreading 
about  them;  the  freedom  of  the  forests  was 
better  than  the  pent-up  city  life. 

The  will  made  the  way  for  accomplishment 
of  this  darling  hope  of  Pierce  and  Agnes  Dean. 
They  bought  the  wild  farm,  and  removed  to  it. 
The  sons  of  the  family  were  growing  up  to  be 
fine,  stalwart  boys,  and  as  they  increased  in 
stature  and  strength,  their  parents  began  to 
cherish  great  hopes  for  them.  John,  the  eldest, 
was  such  a  fine,  manly  fellow,  and  took  to 
farming  so  lovingly  and  heartily.  Walter  and 
Alick  were  such  beautiful  and  dutiful  sons,  so 
honourable  and  upright;  and  Dick  and  Ben 
were  so  merry  and  full  of  fun ;  for  all  of  them, 
the  father  and  mother  were  full  of  hope,  and 
with  thankful  hearts  they  recognised  the  mercy 
of  Qod,  whioh  had  given  them  assurance  in 
their  increase  of  prosperity,  that  the  darling 
little  ones  should  not  be  compelled  to  labour 
in  the  factories  or  mines. 

But  for  the  daughter,  the  little  Aurora,  she 
had  come,  a  child  of  promise  as  it  were  (for  a 
blessed,  though  unspoken,  promise  had  with 
her  birth  been  given, — a  promise  of  inward 
peace  and  prosperity,  which  future  years  has 
sustained).  But  the  mysterious  appearance 
which  had  decided  the  girl's  name,  had  never 
been  made  known  to  her — why,  I  know  not* 
Pierce  and  his  wife  had  always  hesitated 
about  speaking  to  her  of  the  dead  sister,  other 
than  as  one  wholly  dead ;  perhaps  they  feared 
the  effect  of  such  revelation  on  the  young, 
fragile  creature,  whose  delicate,  sensitive,  spi- 
ritual nature,  seemed  to  them  not  able  to  bear 
the  strange  tidings  they  had  it  in  their  power 
to  communicate. 

As  to  Pierce  himself,  intercourse  with  his 
departed  child  seemed  never  for  a  day  sus- 
pended or  interrupted,  after  that  night  suc- 
ceeding her  burial,  when,  as  a  spirit -of  light 
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and  love,  she  appeared  before  him.  Though 
to  his  vision  she  was  never  perceivable  save  by 
night, — in  oalm  and  silent  nights  chiefly,  of 
the  winter  time, — still,  at  other  hours,  in  other 
places,  her  gentle  voioe  was  for  ever  whisper- 
ing to  him.  She  seemed  even  to  have  taken 
the  form  of  an  impulse  within  him,  which  until 
her  death  had  hardly  been  in  its  fulness  recog- 
nised by  him, — the  principle  and  the  power  of 
Love!  She  seemed  indeed  to  have  become 
that  principle,  and  as  such  became  the  guide 
of  his  life.  In  moments  of  passion  he  heard 
distinctly  her  warning  voice;  when  he  was 
disposed  to  triumph,  or  to  look  with  an  over- 
complacent  eye  on  his  own  improved  fortunes, 
and  to  think  with  a  little  of  vain-glorying  on 
those  who  were  less  favoured,  she  never  failed 
to  speak,  and  with  reproach ;  and  beneath  her 
steady,  wondering  glanoe,  the  triumphant  looks 
and  the  exulting  thoughts  were  banished  in- 
stantly, and  in  its  utterance  the  passionate 
word  was  crushed.  Over  his  inmost  thoughts 
she  kept  ever  strictest  watch.  He  blushed 
before  her  purity,  when  the  tempter  aroused 
in  him  evil  reflections;  he  wept  beneath  her 
gentle  glance,  when  folly  had  lured  him  to  sin. 
Guarded  and  guided  by  such  a  spirit,  it  was 
not  wonderful  that  Pierce  Dean,  in  the  course 
of  time,  became  a  model  of  excellence.  No ; 
to  him  and  to  Agnes  the  ohild  was  not  dead. 
She  lived  for  them  a  most  active  life,  ministered 
to  the  necessities  of  their  spiritual  nature,  and 
in  ways  numberless  blessed  them. 

Little  Aurora  was  considered  a  matchless 
beauty  among  the  people  with  whom  her  lot 
was  thrown.  When  very  young,  her  loveliness 
was  of  an  order  which,  while  it  attracted  the 
admiration  of  the  gaser,  also  aroused  his  sym- 
pathy. Her  form  had  early  reached  its  full 
height,  was  very  Blight,  and  bent,  as  a  flower 
droops,  unable  to  support  itself.  The  counte- 
nance might  almost  have  been  termed  celestial: 
— the  meek,  loving,  hazel  eyos,  the  complexion 
white  and  pure  as  the  lily,  the  soft,  shining, 
brown  hair, — she  looked  the  very  spirit  of 
delicacy  and  grace.  With  the  tenderest  inte- 
rest had  this  fair,  but  most  fragile,  flower 
been  reared:  but,  as  years  passed  on,  the 
fond  eyes  that  anxiously  watched  it  beamed 
with  joy;  for  strength  came  to  the  maiden, 
the  bent  form  was  uplifted,  and  the  glow  of 
health  oame  to  her  cheek.  Then  peerless 
among  all  beauties  stood  the  farmer's  daughter, 
— young  Aurora  Dean. 

In  the  course  of  time  this  daughter  had  a 
lover; — a  suitor  exactly  to  her  fancy — after 
her  own  heart:  the  whole  world  could  not 
have  furnished  (to  her  mind)  a  oopy.  The 
father  and  mother  were  constrained  to  look  on 
the  youth  with  great  respect  and  favour,  for 
Gerald  Cleff  was  highborn,  and  considered  the 


very  highest  prize  in  the  matrimonial  line  by 
all  the  beau-catchers  in  the  market  of  that 
most  bustling  and  intriguing  of  all  little  cities 
on  the  face  of  the  earth, . 

Gerald  had  first  met  with  Aurora  at  a  merry- 
making in  the  country  at  which  he  chanced  to 
be  present  Ever  after  that  blessed  night 
they  had  done  little,  either  of  them,  but  think 
and  dream  of  one  another.  In  the  lover's  eye, 
there  was  no  city  star  to  compare  with  his 
chosen  for  beauty,  and  by  degrees  it  became 
the  unalterable  decision  of  his  heart  that  he 
would  make  her  Mrs.  Cleff. 

Tes !  but  the  world  must  not  know  of  it ! 

Ah !  Gerald  Cleff  was  a  sad  rogue  after  alL 
He  had  no  idea,  with  all  his  devotion,  of  com- 
pletely sacrificing  himself  to  the  country  girl  I 
He  would  honestly  marry  her ;  but  the  cere- 
mony must  be  a  private  one,  unknown  to  the 
world,  and  to  his  proud  and  wealthy  relatives, 
Aurora  must  be  content  to  live,  for  a  few  years 
at  least,  unacknowledged  and  in  obscurity. 

The  hesitating  and  astonished  girl  had  not 
communicated  this  selfish  proposal  to  her 
parents.  She  loved  Gerald  too  well  to  wil- 
lingly listen  to  the  indignant  response  which 
she  well  knew  was  all  the  reply  they  would 
deign  such  a  proposal.  It  was  a  time  of  sore 
trial  to  the  innocent,  inexperienced  child.  Her 
womanly  pride  and  self-respect  revolted  from 
the  thought  that,  because  a  lofty  name  and 
great  riches  were  wanting,  she  was  therefore 
unworthy  to  be  openly,  and  before  all  men, 
known  as  the  bride  of  Gerald  Cleff.  Had  she 
listened  an  instant  to  the  voice  of  this  pride, 
she  had  said  at  once  to  him,  "  I  am  immeasur- 
ably above  thee  already,  in  spite  of  thy  position 
and  self-glorying,  because  I  recognise  in  my- 
self a  true  human  being,  and  thou  surely  canst 
not  do  more."  But  love  forbade  her  giving 
utterance  to  words  like  these. 

Sorrow,  such  as  never  had  tried  her  before, 
had  come  to  Aurora  when  this  declaration  of 
Gerald  had  been  made.  Her  mind  was  dis- 
tracted :  it  wandered  from  the  tasks  in  which 
she  had  been  wont  to  join  so  cheerfully, — 
but  her  trouble  gave  iftelf  no  expression  in 
words. 

It  was  Saturday  night,  and  on  the  morrow 
Gerald  would  be  with  her;  for  Aurora  had 
insisted  on  giving  him  no  answer  until  the 
week  had  passed ;  then  she  was  to  give  him 
her  final  decision.  A  long  and  dreary  week, 
he  had  said,  it  would  prove  to  him ;  but  it  was 
with  little  fear  for  the  result  that  he  left  her, 
for  Gerald  was  altogether  confident  in  his  own 
powers  of  persuasion,  and  would  not  believe  it 
possible  that  any  woman,  at  least  one  of 
Aurora's  rank,  oould  find  it  in  her  heart  to 
refuse  so  great  an  honour  as  his  hand. 

In  the  quiet  and  beautiful  tranquillity  of 
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evening,  the  troubled  girl  stole  away  from  the 
house  to  the  little  grove  near  by, — a  pleasant 
place,  where  she  with  her  betrothed  had  passed 
many  swiftly -flying  hours.  As  in  the  stillness  of 
the  night  she  wanders  through  the  many  paths, 
the  doubt  if  it  would  be  really  well  in  her  to 
sacrifice  to  pride  all  her  deep  love,  and  more 
generous  (as  she  imagined  them)  thoughts 
""'  towards  Gerald  began  to  gain  ground.  The 
future,  without  him,  assumed  a  heavy,  lower- 
ing aspect  Life,  bereft  of  his  presence  and 
sympathy,  seemed  worthless. 

But  there  was  a  counsellor,  of  whose  exis- 
tence even  she  was  unaware,  near  the  doubting 
girt  It  was  the  watchful,  guardian  elder 
sister,  even  Alice  Aurora. 

Up  in  the  beautifully  calm  and  deep  blue 
sky  her  angel  presence  appeared.  She  bent 
down  towards  the  lonely  one,  and  the  startled 
child  of  earth  heard  her  exclaim,  "  Aurora,  my 
little  sister,  I  am  Alice ; — Alice,  thy  guardian 
angel." 

With  a  troubled  face  then  looked  up  the 
younger,  and  said : 
"  Who  art  thou?" 

44 Thou  dost  not  know?  I  am  Alice, — little 
Alice  once, — Pierce  Dean's,  thy  father's,  ohild. 
And  I  died ;  but  then  I  became  a  spirit, — and 
I  watch  over  thee,  and  thou  art  my  namesake 
Aurora,  and  I  say  thou  must  not  marry  that 
young  man,  Gerald  Cleff." 

When  she  heard  this  authoritative  declara- 
tion, Aurora  bowed  down;  she  fell,  as  one 
lifeless,  to  the  ground.  Then  came  the  voice 
nearer  and  sweeter  than  before,  sweeter  than 
any  tone  of  music,  near  as  though  the  speaker 
stood  directly  beside  her. 

"  I  have  loved  thee,  my  gentle  sister,  for  a 
longer  time,  and  with  a  tenderer  love,  than 
thou  hast  for  this  man.  I  know  him  better 
than  thou  dost,  for  I  have  watched  him  at 
times  when  thou  couldst  not  see  him,  and  with 
all  his  pride  and  high  notions,  he  is  not  worthy 
of  thee.  He  is  fickle,  and  vain,  and  too  cold- 
hearted:  he  cannot  love  as  thou  dost;  he  will 
disappoint  his  wife.  What  wilt  thou  answer 
him  in  the  morning,  when  he  comes  ?" 
There  was  no  reply. 

"  Dost  thou  doubt  me,  Aurora  ?  Shall  I  tell 
thee  about  thy  brothers  and  mine,  who  have 
been  so  long  away  ?  Of  Alick,  from  whom  you 
have  not  heard  for  so  long  ? — of  Walter  and  of 
John  ? — for  I  can  tell  of  them.  Would  it  prove 
to  you  that  I  am  worthy  to  be  heard  ?" 
Still  there  was  no  answer. 
"  Aurora ! — my  love,  my  darling ! — look  up  ! 
— only  speak!  Do  as  thou  wilt;  I  may  not 
urge  thee  more." 

These  words,  so  mournfully  spoken,  Aurora 
could  not  withstand.  She  did  not  rise  from 
her  humble  posture,  but,  still  kneeling  there, 


raised  her  eyes  towards  the  heavens,  and  cried : 
"  As  thou  wilt  have  me,  will  I  do.  Alice,  I 
shall  not  wed  with  Gerald.  I  will  tell  him 
that  on  the  morrow." 

And  with  a  heavier  heart  than  she  had  ever 
borne,  the  maiden  returned  to  the  house,  but 
not  till  she  had  heard  the  blessing  and  assu- 
rance of  future  tranquillity  from  her  elder 
sister's  lips. 

And  so— and  so,— after  all,  the  beautiful 
Aury  became  by  resolve  an — old  maid ! 

It  was  towards  evening,  the  next  day,  that 
Gerald  Cleff  sought  Aurora  in  her  home.  He 
came  to  her  with  smiling  countenance,  looking 
never  so  irresistible  before,  little  dreaming  of 
what  awaited  him.  Together  the  young  couple 
sought  the  often-frequented  grove,  and,  gaily 
humming  the  song, — 

"Oh,  when  the  moon  and  stars  are  bright, 
When  the  dew-drops  glisten, 
Then  their  tows  should  lorers  plight, 
Then  should  ladies  listen,"— 

Gerald  bent  down  in  the  pleasant  shade,  and, 
with  a  smile  that  had  little  of  fear  in  it,  bade 
Aurora  pronounce  his  doom. 

"Wilt  thou  wed  me,  Aurora,  and  be  mine 
own  for  ever  ?" 

"Yes!"  answered  she  quietly  and  firmly; 
"yes,  I  will  wed  thee,  Gerald,  if  thou  holdest 
me  worthy  to  be  acknowledged  thy  wife  before 
the  world.    Not  else !" 

"  Worthy  1  oh,  incomparably  so !  Thou  art 
as  a  queen  to  the  foolish,  vain,  and  selfish 
people  who  surround  me  where  I  live.  But 
thou  knowest  not  the  world.  Want  of  riches 
and  high  birth  are  not  trifling  things,  and, 
alas !  worldly  women,  and  men  too,  know  many 
ways  by  which  to  convince  the  humbler  classes 
of  their  inferiority.  Thou  art  simple  and  in- 
nocent, and  dost  not  know  the  world.  It  is 
not  worthy  of  you ;  and,  dearest,  I  can  never 
consent  to  expose  you  to  the  scorn,  or  coldness, 
or  Blight,  of  people  a  thousand  times  inferior 
to  yourself  in  virtue,  in  beauty,  and  goodness." 

"Nay,  then,"  said  Aurora,  in  that  same 
gentle,  but  measured  and  slightly  sarcastic, 
tone,  "  as  thou  hast  said,  I  do  know  but  little 
of  the  world,  but  what  thou  sayest  seems  very 
strange  to  me.  Would  people  dare  to  so  treat 
thy  wife?  Couldst  thou  not  shield  her  from 
neglect  or  insult?  Methinks  a  man  honoured 
by  his  fellows  would  stand  in  no  danger  of 
having  his  wife  so  exposed.  I  had  not  thought 
this  was  the  way  of  the  world." 

Gerald  reddened  as  Aurora  spoke  thus,  and 
said,  sharply, 

"  It  is  a  poor,  weak  love  of  which  thou  dost 

boast!     True  love  delights  in  sacrifices — but 

thou ! — thou  art  not  content  to  live  even  one 
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little  year  apart  with  me.  Thy  woman's  head 
mast  be  turned  with  vanity.  Thou  dost  long 
most,  confess  it,  Aurora,  to  shine  among  the 
city  dames!" 

Aurora  stood  and  gazed  upon  him,  as  he 
spoke  thus,  in  surprise.  She  trembled,  and 
her  face  grew  very  pale,  but  she  had  firmness  to 
control  her  voice,  and  she  said,  calmly — 

"It  is  time  for  you  to  go  back : — the  city  air 
best  befits  you.  Go,  and  in  peace,  if  that  be 
possible,  Gerald." 

As  she  uttered  his  name,  Aurora  felt  her 
strength  of  purpose  giving  way.  With  rapid 
■tops  she  fled  back  to  her  home;  and  spell- 
bound, without  the  power  to  call  her  back,  the 
recreant  gased  after  her. 

And  the  silent  night  rolled  on, — the  stars 
shone  bright  as  ever, — and  the  spirit  of  Alice 
restlessly  flitted  over  the  sea  of  heaven,  and 
found  no  abiding-place.  For  through  the  long 
hours  the  younger  daughter  of  Pierce  Dean 
wept  in  bitterness  of  anguish;  and,  full  of 
remorse,  the  lover  hastened  away  to  his  city 
residence. 

Years  passed  on,  and  great  sorrow  was  not 
spared  the  happy  household  of  Pierce  Dean. 
John,  the  eldest  child,  who  was  becoming  a 
thriving  merchant  in  a  little  town  near  where 
his  father  dwelt,  died  suddenly,  while  all  the 
home  circle  were  cherishing  the  fondest  hopes 
of  him.  The  blow  was  a  heavy  one  to  the  old 
parents;  it  told  even  more  deeply  on  them 
than  did  the  death  of  little  Alice,  years  agone, 
bat  the  grievous  affliction  extorted  no  cry  of 
complaint  or  impatience.  Faith,  and  a  sub- 
mission to  the  Almighty  will,  were  having  in 
Pierce  and  Agnes,— even  in  that  dreadful  hoar 
when  news  of  their  bereavement  was  brought 
them, — a  perfecting  work. 

Walter  Dean,  the  youngest  of  the  three  who 
had  gone  forth  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the 
world,  with  firmness  of  purpose  rarely  seen  in 
one  so  young,  had  at  once  bound  himself  ap- 
prentice to  a  mechanic.  In  both  the  sons, 
Walter  and  Alick,  there  were  hidden  powers  to 
do  and  to  be,  of  which  neither  was  fully  aware 
when  they  dwelt  under  the  parent  roof,  and 
which  had  never  been  even  suspected  by  the 
honest,  but  by  no  means  brilliant,  father  and 
mother. 

More  than  a  common  love  for  nature,  more 
than  ordinary  reverenoe  for  things  simple, 
beautiful,  and  pure,  distinguished  Walter.  He 
had  the  poet's  sensitive  nature ;  in  him  it  was 
united  to  a  strong,  healthful  frame,  that  could 
battle  manfully  with  the  world's  storms ;  and 
his  mild,  dreamy  eye,  which  at  times,  in 
moments  of  excitement,  would  flash  intensest 
scorn  on  the  myriad  forms  of  human  folly  and 
guilt,  fully  revealed  what  sort  of  spirit  was  in  I 


him.  With  a  hopeful  heart  Walter  laboured  at 
his  ohosen  trade, — that  of  a  goldsmith ;  and 
his  quick  perception  of  the  beautiful,  his  nice 
taste,  added  to  that  desire  after  perfection  in 
all  his  works,  lightened  all  his  labours ; — made 
them  pleasant  in  themselves.  And  it  was  not 
long  ere,  from  the  great  shop  of  the  delighted 
employer,  specimens  of  the  moat  perfect  work- 
manship were  sent  forth — that  were  designed 
and  finished  by  Walter  Dean. 

The  young  jeweller's  reputation  as  a  master 
of  his  craft  had  gone  abroad  far  and  wide. 
The  place  where  he  laboured  was  thronged 
with  customers: — the  fair  and  the  beautiful, 
and  the  keen-eyed  men  of  trade.  The  jeweller's 
fortune  and  that  of  his  apprentice  were  made. 

But  this  was  not  the  notoriety  which  the- 
young  workman  most  coveted.  There  were 
other  labours  carried  on,  in  silence  and  in 
secresy,  to  accomplish  which  hours  of  the 
night  were  given.  And  they  were  not  dreary 
or  lonely  hours ;  for,  ever  hovering  over  the 
little  table  where  he  wrote,  was  the  blessed 
spirit  of  Alice,  the  Aurora  who  came  to 
brighten  the  darkest  hour. 

She  it  was  who  soothed  him  in  disappoint- 
ment, who  encouraged  him  to  renewed  labour, 
when  dismayed  and  cast  down  by  repeated 
failure.  She  it  was  who  aided  him  in  giving 
glorious  setting  and  finish  to  the  jewels  which 
flashed  and  burned  in  the  chambers  of  his  mind. 

And  it  was  so,  that  the  words  of  power,  so 
melodiously  breathed  forth  by  Walter  Dean, 
aroused  and  charmed  every  hearer.  Men. 
would  endure  his  words  of  scorn  for  all  wrong- 
doing, nay,  would  applaud  him,  and  the  pro- 
phet was  in  no  danger  of  being  disregarded  in 
his  own  oountry  and  generation. 

Astonishingly  forgetful  that  the  man  who 
spoke  such  burning  and  such  soul-subduing 
truths  toiled  by  day  at  a  craft  to  support  his 
body's  necessities,  nobles,  and  rich  and  power- 
ful people,  clasped  his  hands,  and  called  him 
brother,  and  praised  him — but  they  could  not 
spoil.  For  when,  in  moments  of  triumphant 
joy,  he  would  pace  his  room  alone,  and  think 
over  in  delight  the  plaudits  of  the  multitude, 
there  was  ever  a  voice  nigh  to  him  which  bade 
him  beware  lest  his  exultation  should  prove 
his  ruin.  And  Walter  was  wise  to  heed  the 
warning  words ;  for  worldly  prosperity,  while 
it  exalted  him,  even  in  his  youth,  to  the  station 
in  social  life  which  the  qualities  of  his  mind 
and  heart  well  fitted  him  to  fill,  never  made 
him  forgetful  that  he  was  neither  more  or  less 
than  man ;  that  all  which  he  had  wrought  or 
could  hope  to  accomplish  was  only  through  the 
mercy  and  love  of  Him  without  whose  favour 
and  aid  all  must  work  in  vain. 

Alick  Dean's  nature  was  oast  in  a  mould 
akin  to  that  of  Walter. 
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From  boyhood  had  boon  floating  dreams  and 
images  of  beauty  over  his  mind,  which,  in 
bis  early  years,  he  never  dared  dream  had 
other  existence  than  in  his  own  mind.  As  he 
grew  older,  he  became  a  taciturn,  gloomy 
youth;  for  the  undefined  hopes  to  which  he 
olung  had  only  power  to  torment  him ;  he  saw 
no  possibility  of  ever  bringing  anything  of 
worth  from  the  chaotic  state  of  his  mind.  He 
knew  nothing  then  of  painting,  as  the  glorious 
art  which  after  years  showed  to  him  it  was. 
Least  of  all  did  he  ever  think  to  accomplish 
anything  to  compete  with  the  wonderful  achieve- 
ments of  the  great  artists  of  whom  he  read. 

When  Alick  left  home,  the  hearts  of  the 
parents  yearned  after  him.  They  were  troubled 
for  him : — there  was  not  that  stability  in  him 
which  marked  John  and  Walter ;  he  was  not 
strong  to  withstand  temptation;  they  feared 
the  result  of  his  struggle  with  the  world.  And 
not  without  reason;  for  to  ordinary  kinds  of 
labour  he  had  always  shown  himself  decidedly 
averse  and  incompetent. 

With  a  reckless  love  for  novelty,  and  desire 
to  mingle  in  new  scenes  and  among  strange 
faces,  the  boy  pushed  his  way  southward,  till 
the  liberal  portion  of  money  with  which  his 
father  had  supplied  him  was  well-nigh  ex- 
hausted. Then  he  was  compelled  to  pause, 
and  think  what  he  would  do  next.  But  it  was 
thinking  to  little  purpose,  till,  one  day,  he 
chanced  to  visit  the  National  Gallery  of  paint- 
ings in  .     Gazing  on  the  many  splendid 

pictures  there,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  of 
a  sudden  found  entrance  to  a  world  more 
splendid  than  imagination  could  have  con- 
ceived. The  key  was  found  that  opened  the 
portal  to  his  confused  mind,  and,  in  the  floods 
of  light  which  poured  in,  he  could  see  and 
understand  how  all  these  wonder-works  had 
been  accomplished.  But  feasting  his  mind  on 
these  dainty  things  was  an  indulgence  too 
great ;  Alick  felt  it  was  (for  one  in  his  situa- 
tion), many  a  night,  when,  faint  and  exhausted 
with  fasting  and  excitement,  he  sought  his 
poor  lodgings.  Looking  on  the  finest  specimens 
of  art  would  not  furnish  him  with  meat  and 
drink ;  admiration  of  the  beautiful  would  not 
keep  him  warm,  and  defend  him  against  the 
blasts  of  winter.  Alick  must  exert  himself. 
Haunted  with  this  thought,  which  every  day 
pressed  more  and  more  heavily  upon  him,  he 
returned  to  his  lodgings,  one  night,  fully  de- 
termined that  on  the  morrow  he  would,  in 
labour  of  some  kind,  set  about  earning  a 
living.  With  a  heavy  heart  was  this  resolution 
made ;  for  the  first  time,  almost,  since  leaving 
home,  a  sense  of  desolateness  oppressed  him. 
As  he  murmured  rapidly  his  prayers,  he 
thought  with  tears  of  the  grief  of  his  mother 
When  he  had  first  announced  his  resolve  to  seek 


his  fortune  abroad,  as  his  brothers  before  had 
done.  He  recalled  her  parting  kiss, — her 
trembling  "  God  bless  you,  my  son ;  try  to  be 
firm ;  do  not  yield  to  temptation ;" — and  more 
firmly  than  ever,  in  that  moment,  he  resolved 
to  be  firm, — to  put  a  curb  on  his  fiery  temper, 
— to  subdue  his  love  for  wild  scenes  of  gaiety 
ond  pleasure.  But  one  by  one  these  thought! 
passed ;  and  when  Alick's  eyes  closed  in  sleep, 
the  last  image  reflected  on  his  brain  was  that 
of  the  exquisite  "  Madonna/'  on  which,  nearly 
all  the  past  bright  day,  he  had  gazed  and 
gazed. 

In  the  "noon  of  night"  he  was  wakened 
from  his  sleep,  by  no  human  voice  or  hand, 
though  he  could  have  sworn  that  a  voice  was 
calling  him.  But  Alick  smiled  even  as  he  so 
thought: — it  was  only  a  bright  light  on  the 
wall  opposite  him,  from  a  neighbouring  window 
perhaps,  or  it  might  have  been  the  moon ;  so 
he  turned  over,  and  would  have  slept  again* 
But  again  that  whispering  voice,  calling  to 
him,  "Brother  Alick!"  In  alarm  he  started 
up,  rushed  to  the  window,  and  threw  it  open ; 
but  the  brightness  was  soon  enough  explained 
when  he  looked  into  the  north,  and  saw  how 
the  heavens  were  glowing  with  splendid  light. 
It  seemed  to  him  the  spirit's  gala  night,  so 
brilliant  were  those  swift-moving  forms,  dancing 
through  the  halls  of  glory.  But  brighter  and 
brighter  grew  that  light  within  his  own  room. 
It  seemed  a  moving  image; — and,  hark!  it 
certainly  spoke  again ! — it  said : 

"Alick  dearest! — my  wild,  brave  brother 
Alick ! — be  firm  and  patient.  There  is  a  way 
discovered  in  which  thou  mayst  labour  with 
glory  and  with  profit.  Thou  needst  not  re- 
nounce thy  dream."  And  while  the  boy  stood 
motionless  with  amazement,  the  image  faded 
softly  away ;  when  he  looked  out  again  upon 
the  night,  the  heavens  were  reft  of  the  visible 
spirits,  and  silently  and  solemnly  the  stars 
continued  shining. 

Precious  were  the  dreams  of  Alick  Dean 
during  the  remaining  hours  of  that  night. 
Refreshed  and  hopeful  rose  he  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  which,  he  firmly  believed,  would  see 
the  seal  set  to  his  destiny.  But,  before  he 
went  to  seek  employment  of  the  tradesmen  or 
mechanics,  he  must  look  onoe  more  on  the 
1 '  Madonna."  And  trusting  himself  before  that, 
he  should  not  have  ventured  to  promise  him- 
self one  hour  of  the  day. 

A  stranger  to  the  boy  (as  indeed  were  all 
they  who  daily  frequented  the  Gallery)  had  on 
other  occasions  gazed  with  somewhat  curious 
eyea  on  the  youth  who  so  many  times  stood  in 
rapt  admiration  before  the  "  Madonna."  The 
man  could  not  repress  the  deep  and  growing 
interest  he  felt  in  the  fine-looking,  but  poorly- 
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olad,  boy ;  and  on  this  particular  morning  he 
felt  himself  irresistibly  drawn  towards  him ; — 
for  the  worshippers  of  art  recognise  the  spi- 
ritual bond  which  unites  them  one  to  another, 
and  the  elder  person  now  was  the  one  first  to 
interpret  the  meaning  of  the  impulse  which 
urged  him  to  seek  the  acquaintance  of  the 
youth. 

When  he  stood  by  Alick,  looking  with  him 
on  the  exquisite  pictured  face,  he  made  some 
critical  observation  of  the  painting,  and  the 
words  drew  forth  an  answer  which  added  an- 
other seal  to  the  destiny  of  the  boy. 

44  You  have  the  eye  of  a  painter,  my  lad. 
Have  you  ever  paid  much  attention  to  the 
art?" 

There  was  a  choking  sensation  in  Alick's 
throat  as  he  thought  of  the  last  night's  vision, 
and  listened  to  these  words.  He  replied  that 
all  the  knowledge  he  had  of  art  was  his  study 
of  the  paintings  in  the  Gallery,  which  had  oc- 
cupied most  of  his  time  since  arriving  in . 

"What  is  your  business  here?"  was  the 
next  abrupt  question. 

"  I  came  to  seek  employment,  but  am  ashamed 
to  oonfess  I've  made  but  little  headway,  having 
contrived  to  lose  my  time  and  wits  in  this  en- 
chanted place." 

"Had  you  ever  an  idea  of  becoming  an 
artist?" 

"  I  had  never  seen  a  picture,  sir,  till  I  came 
to  this  place,  a  few  days  ago.  But  I  think  if 
it  were  possible  for  me  to  know  the  joyous 
feeling  with  which  a  painting  like  this  before 
us  must  have  been  finished,  I  should  be  quite 
Trilling  to  die  then." 

44  You  have  certainly  enthusiasm  enough  to 
become  a  proficient.  If  you  would  like  to  get 
an  insight  into  the  business,  come  to  my  rooms 
this  afternoon.  I  am  an  artist; — we  will  see 
what  can  be  made  of  you.  It  is  very  fortu- 
nate for  me  if  you  are  the  boy  I  take  you 
to  be,  for  I  am  much  in  need  of  fresh  hands 
just  now."  And  passing  on,  the  gentleman 
gave  his  card  to  Alick.  It  was  the  painter  of 
the  Madonna; — the  name  traced  upon  the 
card  was  that  of  one  of  the  most  famous  artists 
of  his  day,  known  not  less  for  his  genius  as  a 
painter,  than  for  his  kindliness  of  heart  and 
his  generous  anxiety  to  aid  all  who  would  per- 
fect themselves  in  his  beautiful  art 

The  road  was  at  last  fairly  opened  to  our 
dreamer,  and  with  a  step  that  never  wearied, 
with  a  hand  that  never  faltered,  and  an  eye 
that  never  failed  him,  he  went  on  44  conquer- 
ing and  to  conquer,"  surprising  all  who  watched 
his  career,  save  only  himself.  His  heart  was 
set  high,  and  when  others  applauded,  he  knew 
what  his  lips  would  not  utter,  that  he  had  not 
yet  wrought  that  of  which  he  was  capable. 


The  companions  of  Alick  were  not  at  all  times 
such  as  the  pure  and  exalted  mind  of  Walter 
would  have  chosen.  Chance  threw  him  in  the 
way  of  some  whose  friendship  he  had  not  always 
the  moral  courage  to  forego,  whose  influence 
was  anything  but  good.  Led  away  at  times  by 
these,  the  student-artist  would  indulge  in  the 
wildest  excesses,  and,  by  his  carelessness  and 
prodigality,  degrade  the  dignity  of  his  profes- 
sion. But  days  and  weeks  of  remorse  in- 
variably succeeded  these  transgressions,  and 
Alice  was  then  constantly  with  him,  imploring 
him  to  "  forsake  the  error  of  his  ways."  And 
she  did  not  in  the  end  plead  vainly ;  for  as  the 
boy  grew  older,  the  moral  principle  within  him 
increased  in  strength,  the  hours  of  dissipation 
became  less  and  less  frequent,  and  his  applica- 
tion to  the  study  of  a  beauty  which  has  the 
tendency  to  purify  and  exalt  human  nature 
betrayed  itself  in  increased  moral  excellence. 

There  was  a  picture  on  which  Alick  was  ex- 
pending incredible  patience,  time,  and  care; 
and  there  were  rumours  which  spread  exten- 
sively among  all  the  patrons  of  art,  that  this 
production  would  surpass  in  beauty  and  real 
merit  all  to  be  shown  at  the  great  annual  ex- 
hibition in  the  National  Gallery.  One  only 
person  had  been  permitted  to  see  the  picture ; 
— that  was  Alick's  master;  and  he  had  seen 
it  but  once ; — and  it  was  rumoured  that  he  had 
wept  tears  of  joy  when  he  beheld  the  work ; 
also,  that  on  questioning  the  youth  as  to  where 
he  had  caught  the  idea  of  anything  so  beauti- 
ful, the  simply  earnest  answer  of  the  student 
was,  "This  is  the  spirit  of  little  Alice,  my 
sister  and  guardian  angel ;  she  died  in  child- 
hood, but  I  have  seen  her  since." 

The  day  of  exhibition  came,  but  young  Alick 
Dean  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  the  eyes  of 
the  multitude  searched  in  vain  among  the 
treasures  of  genius  which  lined. the  walls  for 
the  "  Alice  Aurora." 

Where  was  the  artist  then  ?  He  had  toiled 
day  and  night  over  that  canvass,  giving  birth 
with  his  colours  to  the  beautiful  ideal.  Had 
sickness  seized  on  him  in  the  moment  of  tri- 
umph ?  Nay.  But,  the  night  when  the  great 
work  was  completed,  the  shining  presence 
stood  again  in  Alick's  room.  It  hovered  around 
that  wondrously  beautiful  work  of  his  own 
hands,  and  the  young  man  listened  with  humble 
reverence  for  the  words  the  blessed  sprite 
should  speak : — and  Alice  had  bidden  him  do 
other  with  the  glowing  canvass  than  place  it 
where  the  throng  would  come  to  gaze  upon  it, 
and  to  praise.  How  did  the  artist  listen  to  the 
words  of  his  inspirer  ?  Was  it  hard  for  him  to 
forego  the  applause  of  the  great  city  ?  Was  it 
painful  to  renounoe  the  hope  of  winning  the 
splendid  prize  offered  for  the  most  successful 
work  of  art  ? 
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No ;  it  was  with  &  joyous  heart  that  he  bound 
the  wrappings  that  very  night  about  his  trea- 
sured work,  and  prepared  to  set  out  with  the 
early  dawn  for  the  home  of  his  father  and  his 
mother  in  the  distant  north.  And  now,  as  he 
thought  of  this  long-contemplated  journey  in 
the  near  prospect  of  accomplishment,  Alick 
felt  that  the  smile  and  the  kiss  of  his  mother, 
the  grateful  blessing  of  his  father,  would  more 
fully  repay  him  for  what  he  had  done  than  all 
the  false-hearted  gratulations  and  applause 
which  the  gay  city  had  to  offer.  And  so  it  was 
with  a  heart  that  grew  every  moment  more 
joyous  and  light,  that  he  set  out  on  his  return 
home. 

In  all  these  years  which  it  had  taken  to 
build  up  their  son's  name,  Pierce  and  Agnes 
Dean  have  not  remained  the  same  vigorous, 
sturdy  farmers  they  were  when  their  boys 
first  set  out  in  quest  of  fortune  and  adventure. 
Anxiety  for  the  fate  of  Walter  and  Alick,  during 
the  ten  years  of  absence, — the  hard  labour  of 
their  earlier  years, — had  tended  to  whiten  the 
hair  and  furrow  the  faces  of  the  good  old 
people.  But  gentle,  kind,  and  loving  still  was 
Agnes ;  and  Pierce,  in  his  age,  though  somewhat 
whimsical  (if  the  truth  must  be  told),  was  as 
forbearing,  patient,  and  hopeful,  as  could  have 
been  expected.  And  what  had  become  of  Au- 
rora? 

It  is  two  years  since  Gerald  Cleff,  on  that 
night  of  bereavement  to  her  (and  also  himself), 
had  proved  so  disloyal  to  true  love,  so  unwor- 
thy to  claim  her  for  his  bride.  Yes ;  two  years 
of  as  great  sorrow  to  himself  as  to  her  had 
they  proved.  Shortly  after  that  night  of  their 
parting,  he  had  gone  abroad ;  but  a  conscious- 
ness (exaggerated,  perhaps)  of  all  he  had  lost 
in  her,  shame  for  his  own  madness  and  selfish- 
ness, went  with  him.  The  foreign  lands  he 
visited  were  nothing  to  him.  His  thoughts,  his 
inclinations,  were  all  elsewhere.  Continually 
they  fled  backward,  attracted  by  an  irresistible 
magnet  By  degrees  Aurora's  name  itself  be- 
came all  in  all  to  him ;  but  he  dared  not  return 
to  her,— dared  not  seek  her  and  fling  himself 
and  his  pride  at  her  feet,  to  crave  forgiveness. 
Ay  t  pride  failed  him  then :  she  would  not  lift 
her  voice  to  disprove  the  convictions  of  con- 
science. 

But  at  last  Gerald  returned  to  his  native 
land, — to  the  oity  where  he  had  formerly  lived, 
— to  the  neighbourhood  of  Aurora.  He  learned 
then  that  she  was  still  unmarried,  that  she 
lived  with  her  parents,  that  she  was  more 
beautiful  than  ever,  but  sad  and  silent,  mingling 
never  with  the  young  and  the  gay.  This  ac- 
count pleased  him;  he  could  but  think  that 
she  still  remembered  him,  but  whether  it  was 
to  deplore  the  weakness  of  one  who  had  onoe 
won  her  love,  or  because  she  still  cherished  a 


memory  of  him  with  tenderness,  and  forgiv- 
ingly, he  could  not  tell,— but  he  must  know. 

It  was  exactly  two  years  since  that  night 
when  they  parted  in  the  little  grove,  that 
Gerald  Cleff  sought  Aurora  Dean  there  once 
more;— sought  her  with  hope  and  with  fear, 
determined  to  take  as  a  good  omen  her  appear- 
ance in  the  place  which  was  hallowed  to  him 
by  many  a  remembrance,  dear  as  was  the  last 
one  bitter.  And — she  was  there,  dear  reader, 
and — and — why, — Alice  the  angel  blessed  them 
(why  should  not  we  ?),  when,  after  one  startled 
look  of  recognition,  one  joyous  smile,  but  with- 
out an  uttered  word,  the  two  embraced  one 
another. 

There  was  joy  in  farmer  Dean's  home  that 
night,  for  there  had  been  unexpected  arrivals 
there.  First  came  a  stranger  gentleman,  with 
a  lady,  who,  with  smiles  and  tears,  called  upon 
their  parents  to  bless  them,  bringing  with 
them  tokens  that  the  world,  called  so  selfish 
and  so  cold,  had  dealt  well  by  them.  How 
cordially  the  two  young  farmer-brothers,  Dick 
and  Ben,  took  Walter  by  the  hand,  and  wel- 
comed him  back  again ;  with  what  pride  they 
looked  on  him,  knowing  by  the  tokens  of  late 
oftentimes  sent  them,  of  the  wreaths  of  honour 
which  men  delighted  to  lay  upon  his  head — 
how  gladly  they  greeted  Walter's  beautiful 
young  wife, — how  tenderly  the  old  lady  em- 
braced her  lovely  new-found  daughter — and 
how  old  Pierce's  heart  leaped  within  him  for 
very  joy,  as  he  looked  upon  the  handsome 
children  who  had  come  to  ask  his  blessing ! 

Then,  after  these  had  been  welcomed,  there 
had  come  another,  a  ten  years'  stranger  to 
that  roof,  the  glorious  artist  Alick,  bringing 
with  him  his  ardent  love,  and  his  splendid  gift. 
And  how  they  crowded  round  to  take  his  hand, 
when  they  were  assured  it  was  really  himself! 
Oh,  it  was  beautiful  to  see  the  long-parted, 
gifted  brothers  standing  clasped  in  such  warm 
embrace, — very  beautiful  to  witness  the  just 
pride  with  which  age-dimmed  eyes  looked  on 
those  glorious  youths — mournfully  pleasant  to 
hear  them  speak  so  tenderly  of  the  buried 
John, — and  then  to  hear  the  newly  arrived 
inquiring,  but  hesitatingly,  as  though  they 
dreaded  to  hear  of  another  bereavement,  after 
their  darling  Aurora.  Even  as  they  asked  she 
came,  beautiful  as  the  poet's  dream,  or  the 
painter's  ideal.  Ten  years  had  wrought  as 
wonderful  a  ohange  in  her,  as  in  themselves, 
yet  the  brothers  seemed  hardly  prepared  to 
meet  a  woman  so  incomparably  lovely,  in  the 
place  of  the  timid,  obliging  little  sister  they  had 
left  at  home.  Gerald  Cleff  was  with  Aurora 
when  she  entered — and  the  perfect  satisfaction 
visible  in  his  face,  told  very  plainly  that  he 
had  improved  the  hour  passed  to  the  utmcsu 
Ah,  the  youth  needed  not  to  draw  himself  up 
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Yery  proudly  as  those  sons  of  genius  in  days 
afterward  took  him  by  the  hand  to  hail  him 
brother — he  might  well  have  thought  twice 
then,  as  to  whether  he  were  really  worthy  to 
be  old  Pierce  Dean's  son  1  He  surely  needed 
not  to  imagine  (and  he  did  not),  that  he  should 
be  lessened  in  the  eyes  of  his  people,  when 
they  knew  that  he  had  chosen  for  his  bride  the 
beautiful  sister  of  Alick  and  Walter  Dean! 

The  joy  that  filled  the  father's  heart  that 
night  was  more  than  he  could  bear.  His 
happiness  was  so  great  it  stifled  him — it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  could  not  breathe,  so  he  went 
out  into  the  cool  air,  and  paced  the  little 
garden. 

But  presently,  before  his  absence  was  noticed, 
he  oame  again  to  the  door,  and  said  "  Agnes, 
children,  come  out  here." 

They  obeyed  him, — it  was  a  lovely  sight 
(the  poet  and  the  painter  thought  so);  the  aged 
parents,  their  united  and  joyful  family,  all 
glowing  with  health  and  happiness,  and  stand- 
ing in  the  presence  of  their  Guardian  Angel. 
For  lo!  Alice  Aurora  was  there — she  beheld 
their  joy !  Pointing  up  towards  the  sky,  Pierce 
said,  "  My  children,  it  is  meet  that  to-night  we 
acknowledge  the  tie  which  has  bound  us  to- 
gether in  years  of  separation :  is  not  this  spirit 
before  us,  she  who  has  incited  us  to  become 
what  we  are?  Love  has  united  us  in  want 
and  in  sorrow  she  shall  unite  us  for  ever !" 

The  old  man  paused,  and  such  a  heartfelt, 
unanimous  "yea,"  never  went  forth,  as  from 
that  garden  ascended  to  where  their  Alice 
stood.  And  the  Spirit  of  Love  doubtless  met 
its  own  exceeding  great  reward,  when  those 
two  youths,  whom  the  world  reverenced,  told, 
with  voices  not  quite  unfaltering,  of  all  that 
angel  sister  had  been  to  them ;  and  when  they 
had  finished  each  his  story,  so  full  of  interest 
to  the  listeners,  in  the  silence  Aurora  pressed 
the  hand  of  Gerald,  and  whispered,  "What  she 
has  done  for  met  thou  only  shalt  know!" — and 
Gerald  replied  thankfully,  "She  has  been  my 
guide  also,  and  has  led  me  here,  to  bless  me, 
the  least  worthy  of  you  all." 

"Father!  mother!"  exclaimed  Alick,  as  the 
bright  shadows  of  the  spirits  faded  from  the 
sky,  "come  within — I  will  show  you  wherefore 
I  am  here." 

Then  led  he  the  way  into  the  house,  to  reveal 
to  them  the  wondrous  work  his  hand  had 
wrought — and  dh,  the  smoke-stained  room 
looked  glorious  as  a  palace,  when  that  grand 
achievement  graced  its  humble  wall — and  the 
dreams  that  were  dreamed  by  the  gathered 
household  that  night  were  of  never-departing 
beauty,  because,  reader, 

That  home  and  that  heart  it  always  bleeeed,  over 
which  the  Aurora  of  pure  love  hoe  rieen  ! 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ASPEN  TREE. 

(Populut  tremula.) 

A    BOTAIIO    LIOIID. 
(From  the  German  of  0.  Weisflog .) 

Would  you  know  why  the  Aspen  trembles 
when  in  the  sultry  summer-time  not  a  breath 
stirs,  and  the  other  trees  of  the  wood  with 
thick-leaved  branches  rest  and  spread  cooling 
shades  ?     Hear  the  story. 

At  that  eventful  moment  when  our  dear 
Lord  hung  upon  the  cross,  and  the  sun  veiled 
himself  in  mourning,  there  shot  a  tremor 
through  all  living  nature.  Man,  terrified  and 
still,  awaited  with  beating  heart  the  issue  of 
the  unwonted,  the  unheard  of  hour.  The  beasts 
of  the  forest  fled  and  hid  themselves  in  their 
dens ;  no  insect  chirped,  no  bird  twittered ;  all 
was  dumb  and  mourning.  Only  the  flowers 
and  the  trees  murmured  in  their  speech,  and 
told,  one  to  another,  the  story  of  that  sacred 
time.  The  tall  cedars  of  Lebanon — Pinue  ce- 
drus — waved  in  ghostly  chorus  high  in  the  air, 
and  the  forests  were  rapt  in  a  green,  deepening 
into  night. 

"  Ah !  now  He  is  no  more !"  softly  whispered 
the  weeping  willow  of  Babylon  (Salix  Baby- 
lonica),  bowing,  her  sorrowing  branches  down 
deep  into  the  Euphrates.  The  vine-dresser 
went,  through  his  vineyard  and  saw  how  the 
fruit  wept  And  when  the  fruit  was  ripe,  and 
the  new  wine  was  pressed,  they  called  it  the 
tears  of  Christ  (Laerimm  Chritti).  But  around 
Golgotha  arose  a  sweet  fragrance,  sent  by  the 
night-violet  (Hesperis  tristie),  to  comfort  the 
suffering  Son  of  God,  and  the  Trie  eusiana  said 
to  her  sister  Cypress,  "In  mourning  will  I 
array  myself  evermore."  "  And  I,"  answered 
the  Cypress,  "  will  dwell  among  the  graves  in 
memorial  of  this  hour."  Then  there  came  a 
light  wind  through  the  stifling  twilight.  It 
was  Ashtaroth,  the  angel  of  Death,  drawing 
nigh  to  the  cross.  And  as  that  moan  had  as- 
cended, "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  for- 
saken me!"  every  branch,  every  leaf,  vr&tj 
flower  trembled. 

Only  the  Aspen,  a  proud,  high,  cold  tree, 
stood  unmoved  on  Golgotha. 

"  Why  should  we  be  disturbed,"  said  she, 
"by  thy  sufferings!  We  are  yet  pure,  we 
trees,  flowers,  and  plants,  we  have  never  sin* 
ned!" 

But  Ashtaroth,  the  angel  of  Death,  took  the 
black  cup  with  the  Redeemer's  blood,  and 
poured  it  upon  the  roots  of  the  proud  Aspen 
The  unhappy  tree  was  paralysed. 

Its  leaves  fell.  Never  more  came  rest  to  its 
boughs;  and  when  all  is  still,  peaceful,  and 
happy,  it  trembles,  and  is  called  the  trembling 
poplar  to  this  day. 
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SERIALS  AND  CONTINUATIONS. 

BT    CHAMPION    BISSKLL. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  reputation  of  the 
authors  of  David  Copperfield  and  The  Caxtons, 
these  admirable  tales  would  have  found  few 
readers  until  their  completion.  It  is  impossible 
to  protract  our  interest  in  personages  who  ap- 
pear before  us  but  a  few  moments  in  eaoh 
month.  An  acute  oritio  has  remarked  that  a 
short  story,  which  can  be  finished  at  a  sitting, 
is  best  fitted  to  rivet  the  reader's  attention; 
and  that  novels  are  of  imperfect  interest,  inas- 
much as  they  are  perused  at  different  times, 
and,  therefore,  with  different  states  of  mind, 
by  the  same  individual.  Allowing  the  truth  of 
this,  no  one  can  gainsay  that  a  serial  story, 
unless  like  that  much  over-praised  Charles 
O'M  alley,  a  mere  collection  of  sketches,  is  a 
monstrosity,  and  a  genuine  interest  in  it  im- 
possible. 

Now  that  the  fashion  of  spinning  long  stories 
through  magaxines  is  becoming  popular,  and 
is  adopted  by  suoh  eminent  writers  as  Dickens 
and  Bulwer,  it  is  a  fit  time  for  one  who  dissents 
from  its  utility,  to  express  his  views  thereupon 
with  all  humility.  In  defence  of  the  practice, 
it  can  only  be  said  that  besides  its  profit  to 
authors,  it  renders  our  magazines  repositories 
of  many  valuable  tales ;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
robs  many  readers,  who  have  not  sufficient 
courage  to  refrain  from  the  tempting  serial,  of 
the  exquisite  enjoyment  of  reading  capital 
works  of  fiction  as  they  should  be  read— con- 
tinuously ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  a  violation  of 
one  of  the  plainest  rules  of  art 

A  good  novel  is  as  fully  a  creation  of  art  as 
a  fine  statue;  and  we  must  look  at  it  in  its 
completeness,  if  we  would  form  a  true  idea  of 
its  merits.  Beauty  of  style  does  not  constitute 
a  good  fiction  any  more  than  fine  chiseling 
constitutes  a  perfect  statue.  Let  a  statue  be 
cut  ever  so  exactly,  if  the  limbs  be  dispropor- 
tioned,  if  the  head  be  monstrous,  if  essential 
parts  be  omitted,  the  whole  will  disgust,  not 
please.  So  a  novel  may  boast  a  perfect  style, 
and  if  the  plot  be  improbable,  and  the  incidents 
forced  and  unnatural,  the  book  will  be  incom- 
plete— a  failure. 

Now,  who  would  pretend  to  judge  of  the 
merits  of  a  statue,  if  it  were  split  into  frag- 
ments, and  so  brought  to  him  at  long  inter- 
vals ?  The  vx>\*rrixi<  found  great  difficulty  in 
selling  his  house,  when  he  showed  but  a  single 
brick  as  a  specimen.  I  hardly  think  it  would 
have  helped  his  bargain  if  he  had  exhibited 
every  brick,  so  long  as  he  replaced  one  before 
he  showed  another.  And  while  we  are  judging 
#f  the  merits  of  one  chapter  of  our  serial  novel, 
the  former  chapters,  like  the  fragments  of  the 
statue,  and  the  bricks  of  the  edifice,  have  gone  i 
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back  to  their  resting-places.  Dropping  the 
comparison,  if  month  by  month  we  wish  to  get 
at  our  story,  we  are  forced  to  go  over  con- 
stantly increasing  repetitions  of  all  the  former 
parts,  and  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  in  the 
same  tedious  manner  in  which  children  learn 
their  first  rule  in  Arithmetic.  "  Set  down  — . 
Set  down  the  numbers  — .  Set  down  the  num- 
bers to  be  added  — .  Set  down  the  numbers 
to  be  added  so  that  the  units  shall  fall  — . 
Set  down  the  numbers  to  be  added  so  that 
units  shall  fall  under  units,"  Ac,  ad  infinitum; 
a  process  to  which  the  popular  tale  of  the 
"  House  that  Jack  Built,"  is  in  point  of  length 
and  repetition,  literally  child's  play. 

One  who  has  read  The  Caxtons,  or  David 
Copperfield,  serially,  must  have  proceeded  in 
one  of  two  ways.  At  the  perusal  of  each  num- 
ber, he  must  have  read  over  the  preceding 
numbers ;  or,  he  must  have  read  eaoh  number 
separately,  with  an  increasingly  vague  remem- 
brance of  the  purpose,  train  of  thought,  style, 
and  spirit  of  the  foregoing,  with  a  confused 
idea  of  the  plot,  and  a  misty  apprehension  of 
the  characters.  How  different  the  unsatis- 
factory labour  of  the  one,  and  the  negligent 
and  wasteful  pleasure  (if  it  can  be  called  plea- 
sure), of  the  other,  from  the  keen  relish  with 
which  he  who  grasped  his  volume  complete, 
began  and  ended  its  perusal!  How,  in  the 
latter  case,  each  character  stood  forth  distinct, 
unconfounded,  and  life-like,  how  naturally  ran 
the  skilful  plot,  how  brightly  shone  the  golden 
and  continuous  thread  of  philosophy,  how  har- 
monious at  last  was  the  deduct  conclusion! 
How  tamely,  in  the  former,  dragged  the  btory, 
how  unmeaning  seemed  the  incidents,  how  re- 
condite and  foreign  seemed  the  plot,  how  un- 
interesting'the  characters!  All  this  compara- 
tively ;  for  these  artistic  fictions  could  not  be 
wholly  spoiled,  even  by  the  most  barbarous 
system  which  the  genius  of  man  ever  devised 
against  the  nurslings  of  literature.  But  it  was 
not  surprising  that  people  expressed  the  opi- 
nion that  Dickens  was  "running  down,"  and 
that  they  persisted  in  comparing  Bulwer  with 
Harrison  Ainsworth.  And  as  for  these  thus 
calumniated  authors,  what  wonder  that  a  little 
whisper  stirred  within  us,  "  served  them 
right" 

Let  it  be  their  apology  that  they  were  better 
paid  for  their  serials,  than  they  would  have 
been  paid  for  the  full-grown  fictions.  The 
world  drives  hard  bargains  with  authors ;  and, 
therefore,  if  the  latter  can  reap  a  double  har- 
vest, first  from  the  columns  of  a  magazine,  and 
afterward  from  the  widely-margined  pages  of 
three-volumed  duodecimos,  though  the  sheaves 
in  either  case  may  not  be  plentiful,  yet  the 
double  crop  makes  the  granary  rejoice.  We 
are  only  sorry  for  our  tf-^axewraoc,  that  he  could 
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not  sell  his  bricks  to  one  purchaser,  and  his 
house  to  another.  Poor  devil — he  was  worse 
off  than  a  modern  author ! 


LINES  TO  A  FALLEN  STAB. 

BT  EDWARD  POLLOCK- 

Through  the  brown  billows  of  the  nightly 
flood, 
From  underneath  the  impalpable,   shoreless 


The  unsounded  deluge  of  translucent  gloom 
That  flies  and  follows  day,— from  the  drowned 

earth, 
Through  rayless  ether  and  vacuity, 
Toward  the  blue  expansion  springs  my  soul. 

And  lo !  there  is  a  change  in  the  clear  sky — 
A  strange  mutation  in  the  deep  serene ; 
An  influence  has  departed, — a  loved  orb — 
The  first  I  saw,  the  last  I  ceased  to  see, 
When  the  blank  earth  compelled  me  to  the 

stars — 
Has  reddened,  waned,  and  vanished ;  for  my 

heart, 
That  quickened  in  its  brilliancy,  as  waves 
Thrill  to  the  shadowed  planet  of  gray  morn, — 
Pulsates   untroubled,   and   its   springs    have 

peace: 
Despair's  existence ; — apathy's  repose : 
And  from  their  unsuccessful  search,  through 

where 
Beamed   the   far   bourne    and   Eden  of  my 

dreams, 
My  thoughts  return  aweary  to  my  breast 
There  is  a  light — a  loveliness — the  less 
In  Night's  refulgent  sisterhood ;  a  space 
Of  fathomless  gloom,  where  late  was  radiance 

all. 
The  baleful  damps  of  unforetold  eclipse 
Have  quenched  the  pride  of  the  ascending  stars. 
Of  one,  the  miracle  of  eve  and  morn, 
The  sphere  is  henceforth  vacancy ; — and  one, 
To  whom,  from  dusk  till  dawn,  the  whole  night 

through, 
Went  adorations,  prayers,  and  burning  sighs, 
And  passionate  longings  of  intense  high  souls — 
Is  now  no  longer  visible  in  heaven. 

A  song  for  thee,  lost  Pleiad !  a  sweet  song, 
For,  in  the  eternal  harmonies,  no  part 
Than  thine  was  more  melodious — a  sad  song, 
For  shadows  of  a  tearful,  tremulous  grief, 
Were  in  thy  clearest  aspect ;  and  thy  fall, 
And  doom,  are  now  so  dread,  that,  were  they 

told 
In  their  stern  truth,  and  naked  hideousness, 
Echo  would  fear  to  answer ;  men  would  start, 
And  shudder  as  the  stern  decree  went  past, 
Shocking  the  heart  like  death,  and  stifling  pain. 


Glorious,  oh !  glorious  as  the  earliest  beams 
Of  heaven's  serenest  planets,  in  those  nights — 
Those  first  clear  nights — in  Paradise,  before 
The  damps  and  exhalations  of  the  earth 
Had  veiled  the  splendour  of  the  hosts  divine, 
So  pure,  so  glorious,  so  undimmed  thy  dawn. 
Poets  came  forth,  framers  of  dulcet  strains, 
Immortal  as  the  music  of  the  spheres, 
And  tuned  their  harps  and  hearts,  to  praise 

of  thee. 
Sages  sought  wisdom  in  thy  shining  face, 
Remembering  not  the  knowledge  of  old  years, 
The  gathered  thoughts  of  time,  warning  them 

back; 
But  seeking  lore  prophetic  in  the  dreams 
Down  flowing  with  thy  soft  descending  light, 
And  wondering  at  Chaldea's  seers  no  more. 
Earth  lost  a  portion  of  her  native  gloom, 
And  heaven  grew  brighter,  as  thy  dawn  drew 

near. 
And  when  I  knelt  before  thee,  and  became 
Idolater,  and  felt  thy  singular  might, 
Like  a  sweet  madness,  clothing  my  sad  fate 
With  an  unreal  splendour — health,  and  peace. 
And  joy,  and  inspiration,  and  pure  love, 
Were  satellites  attendant  in  thy  train. 

But  all  have  vanished  like  a  track  in  the 

sea: 
Beauty  and  glory,  harmony  and  might, 
Departed,  like  the  phosphorescent  gleam 
Of  the  stirred  wave  subsiding  into  gloom : 
Woe  to  the  fiend  who  mastered  thy  career  I 
Oh  woe,  and  agony,  as  unconfined 
As  space,  eternity,  and  God,  be  his 
Who  cast  thee  from  the  brightness  of  thy  place, 
Down  to  destruction  and  the  starless  void  I 
For  now  thy  course  is  centreless,  thy  form, 
So  wondrous  once  and  glorious,  has  become 
A  troublous  spectre :  every  eye  beheld, 
How  all  thy  clear  companions  of  the  night 
Grew  pallid  at  thy  uncontrolled  oareer. 
A  wandering  horror,  darkened,  but  not  still, 
Lost,  yet  unresting ;  aimless,  but  yet  forced 
With  dread  propulsion  down,  thou  shalt  depart, 
Into  the  untenanted  chasms  of  space,  where 

lies 
The    shadow  of   God — the   midnight  of  the 

spheres. 
There,  through  that  waste,  opaque,  eternal 

gloom, 
Thou,  sinking,  shalt  perceive  the  Ages  pass, 
And  bring  no  change  to  thee.     Ten  thousand 

suns 
Shall  kindle  and  expire ;  each  shining  through 
Duration,  unto  which  thy  brief  career 
Was  lightning's  flash ;  and  still  thou  shalt  go 

down, 
Blind,  wandering,  lost,  for  ever  and  for  ever. 
Oh,  wasted  beauty ! — ruin  most  complete  I 
Oh,  grief— oh,  woe  I — Alas !  alas !  alas  I 
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The  darkness  of  thy  desolation  comes, 
Breaking  the  eternal  sunrise  of  the  future, 
Far  stretching,  in  its  spectral  duskiness, 
Along  the  troubled  surface  of  my  soul. 
Oh,  thou  art  doomed  so  darkly  1    Oh,  alas  I 
That  thou,  the  pure,  shouldst  perish  thus !  Alas, 
That  the  bright  orb  that  swayed  my  bosom's 

tides, 
The  star  of  my  idolatry,  the  realm 
My  fancy  loved  to  people  with  bright  shapes 
Of  a  most  pure  creation,  thus  should  be 
Struck  down  from  heaven,  a  blank  and  blighted 


Wandering  and  hopeless— desolate  and  drear ! 
The  fire  that  was  thy  glory  has  consumed 

thee, 
And  the  pale  glow  that  yet  betimes  may  oome, 
To  cheat  the  gazer  with  the  ghost  of  bloom, 
(If  yet,   perchanoe,   aught   may  behold  thy 

course,) 
Like  charnel  flames  upon  a  new-made  grave, 
Is  but  the  blase  of  rottenness ; — the  gleam 
Of  the  decaying  embers  that  shall  soon 
Sink  into  bitter  ashes. 

Would  that  He, 
Who  blest  thee  with  a  portion  of  His  bright- 
ness, 
And  blest  through  thee  all  who  thy  beams  be- 
held,— 
For  men,  who  dare  not  face  the  eye  of  day, 
Receive  the  sunlight  from  the  milder  moon 
With  eyes  unpained  and  grateful— oh,  that  He 
Had  reassumed  thy  splendour  once  again, 
And  drawn  thee  from  thine  orbit  home  to 

heaven. 
I,  and  thy  thousand  votaries,  could  have  borne 
The  darkness,  and  within  thy  vacant  sphere 
Discerned  a  hope;- -oft  dazzled  eyes  behold 
A  phantom  sun,  when  the  true  sun  has  set ; — 
And  silence  had  been  eloquent,  with  dreams 
And  intimations  of  a  loftier  state — 
Of  an  ecstatic  realm — where  countless  hosts 
Revolve  in  splendour  round  the  throne  of  God. 
But  doubt  and  dread,  and  an  unsoothable  pang, 
And  Bhudderings,  such  as  trouble  us  when  we 

keep 
Companionship  with  the  unrighteous  dead, 
Are  linked  with  every  memory  of  thee. 
Thy  name,  that  onoe  was  music,  and  that  came, 
Spontaneous,  to  the  lips  of  those  who  spoke 
Of  peace,  of  purity,  innocence,  and  love, 
Is  shunned  and  dreaded  as  a  word  accursed. 
Go  forth,  lost  wanderer,  to  return  no  more : 
A  world  condemned,  thy  bright  possessing  vi- 
sions 
Transformed  to  demons ;  go  thou  forth  alone. 
The  heavens  have  lost  thy  likeness,  and  earth 

moans, 
Echoing  their  moans  who  madly  yielded  up 
To  thee  their  worship,  and  with  thee  were 
lost 


OLD  MAIDS, 

OB  A  MISTAKE  ABOUT  MARRIAGE. 
BT  MSB.  I.  B.  HALL. 

Whsh  I  was  a  Kttle  girl,  I  was  a  fat,  merry, 
jolly  dumpling,  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long. 
Everybody  pinched  my  red  cheeks,  and  I 
waddled  about  with  my  doll  in  my  plump  arms, 
finding  fun  in  everything,  and  fully  believing 
that  my  doll  was  as  sensible  as  myself;  and 
perhaps  she  was,  almost.  But,  though  I  had 
a  natural  antipathy  to  a  spelling-book,  and  no 
fondness  for  spending  a  long  summer's  after- 
noon in  poking  a  needle  in  and  out  of  a  bit  of 
calico,  though  I  considered  patchwork  all  fool- 
ishness, and  gussets  as  utter  superfluities, 
though  I  was  called  a  simpleton  for  asking  my 
mother  why  she  cut  cloth  up  and  then  sewed 
it  together  again,  still,  I  was  fond  of  picking 
up  ideas  after  my  own  fashion.  When  the 
wise  people  around  me  supposed  I  was  think- 
ing of  nothing  but  my  play,  my  two  little  ears 
were  open  to  every  word  spoken  in  my  hearing. 
And  many  was  the  word  impressed  on  my 
memory  which  the  speaker  forgot  next  moment. 
The  talk  around  me  was  my  real  education,  as 
it  is  of  all  children,  send  them  to  what  school 
you  may. 

When  I  was  ten  years  old,  I  had  one  sister 
aged  fifteen,  and  another  seventeen;  and,  as 
usual  with  girls  at  that  age,  they  had  a  set  of 
cronies,  some  very  like  and  some  quite  unlike 
them  in  character.  One  afternoon,  as  I  was 
tending  my  doll  Ophelia,  who  was  sick  in  bed, 
I  heard  a  brisk  discussion  among  these  girls, 
which,  I  may  almost  say,  decided  my  fate  for 
life. 

The  first  words  that  caught  my  attention 
came  from  an  animated,  romantic  girl  of  six- 
teen, scolding  because1  the  heroine  of  a  novel 
she  had  just  read  was  left  unmarried  at  the 
end  of  the  story.  What  surprise  was  expressed 
at  this  catastrophe  I — what  indignation ! 

One  of  my  sisters  did  not  seem  to  sympathise 
with  this  burst  of  disapprobation,  and  then 
came  the  pithy  question,  "What!  would  you 
be  willing  to  die  an  old  maid  ?"  Mary  said, 
very  quietly,  "  Yes ;"  and  sister  Ellen  added, 
"So  would  II" 

Then  such  looks  of  amazement  and  incre- 
dulity. "You  can't  mean  what  you  say," 
cried  one.  "  If  I  did  not  know  you  too  well  to 
think  you  a  hypocrite, — "  said  another.  "Why, 
it  was  meant  that  all  women  should  be  married !" 
exclaimed  a  third.  "  Then  why  are  they  not 
all  married  ?"  asked  Mary,  with  her  usual  sim- 
plicity. 

Eager  and  hot  grew  the  controversy,  and  I 
lost  not  a  word,  while  Ophelia  lay  flat  on  her 
back,  her  stiff  kid  arms  stioking  out,  and  her 
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croup  quite  forgotten.  Then  first  did  I  take 
notice  of  that  terrible  combination  of  mono- 
syllables,— "Old  Maid."  In  how  many  diffe- 
rent tones  of  contempt,  dread,  and  deprecation, 
did  I  hear  it  uttered  by  ttfiose  juvenile  voices ! 
What  anecdotes  came  forth  about  cross  old 
maids,  and  fidgetty  old  maids,  and  ugly,  and 
dressy,  and  learned,  and  pious,  and  flirting, 
and  mischief-making,  old  maids.  Never  did  a 
bevy  of  regular  fifty-year-old  spinsters  utter 
so  much  scandal  in  one  afternoon  as  was  poured 
forth  by  these  blooming  young  creatures.  Two 
or  three  friends  of  my  mother's,  whom  I  had 
always  cherished  in  my  innocent  affections,  be- 
cause they  talked  so  pleasantly  and  were  so 
kind  to  me,  now  appeared  like  new  personages. 
"  Miss  Z.  was  so  ugly,  she  never  could  have 
had  an  offer!"  "Miss  T.  dressed  so  shabby, 
and  wore  green  spectacles,  to  look  literary." 
And  "Miss  X.  was  for  ever  talking  about  Sun- 
day-school and  society  meetings,"  and  so  on. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  next  time  these 
ladies  came  to  our  house,  I  scanned  very 
closely  the  face  of  Miss  Z.,  a  face  I  had  always 
loved  before;  but  now  I  saw  that  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly plain.  I  looked  hard  at  Miss  Y.*s 
drab-coloured  bonnet  and  shawl,  perceived 
that  they  were  old-fashioned  and  ordinary, 
and  that  her  green  spectacles  looked  pedantic. 
Then  Miss  X.,  beside  whom  I  had  always 
squeesed  in  upon  the  sofa,  encouraged  by  her 
kindly  smile  and  delighted  with  her  conversa- 
tion,— how  uninteresting  she  had  become! 
They  were  all  old  maids  I 

It  must  be  observed  that  my  sisters — right 
good,  sensible,  domestic  girls  they  were — had 
no  part  in  this  bewilderment  of  my  young 
ideas.  They  were  in  the  minority,  so  I  took  it 
for  granted  they  were  in  the  wrong.  Besides, 
what  children  are  ever  as  much  influenced  by 
what  is  uttered  in  the  familiar  voices  of  their 
own  family,  as  by  the  words  of  comparative 
strangers?  Take  care  of  what  you  say  at  a 
friend's  house,  with  the  young  folks  catching 
up  every  random  sentiment  you  drop.  Many 
a  judicious  mother's  morning  exhortation  has 
been  blown  to  the  moon  by  some  light  remark 
from  a  dinner  guest,  who  did  not  after  all-mean 
to  give  his  real  opinion,  or  whose  opinion  was 
not  worth  having. 

And  now,  I  assure  you,  my  education  went 
on  rapidly.  It  is  perfectly  marvellous,  in  how 
many  ways,  and  by  what  different  sorts  of 
people,  a  young  girl  is  taught  that  it  is  a  ter- 
rible thing  to  be  an  old  maid.  Fools  never 
show  their  folly  more  than  in  their  hackneyed 
jests  upon  this  topic ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  wise  folks  who  sin  almost  as  often  in  the 
same  way  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  the  refine- 
ment of  him  who  is  gentlemanly  in  thought 
and  expression  on  all  subjects  but  this?— of 


the  humanity  and  chivalry  of  him  who  assails 
the  defenceless? — of  the  justice  of  him  who 
taxes  a  class  with  the  faults  of  individuals,  and 
wounds  with  that  meanest  of  weapons,—** 
sneer  ? — or  of  the  Christianity  of  him  who  in- 
directly censures  and  ridicules  one  of  the  ar- 
rangements of  Providence  ? 

I  learned  my  lesson  thoroughly,  for  it  came 
to  me  in  some  shape  every  week.  I  read  it  in 
every  novel  and  newspaper,  and  heard  it  from 
every  lip.  The  very  men  who  spoke  truth  and 
sense  on  the  subject,  sometimes,  neutralised  it 
by  an  idle  jest  in  some  moment  of  levity,  and 
the  jest  drove  out  the  truth  from  my  young 
heart  At  eighteen,  I  lived  only  for  the  ignoble 
purpose — I  cannot  bear  to  say — of  getting  mar- 
ried :  but  what  could  have  been  the  ruling  wish 
of  one  who  had  been  taught  by  society  to  dread 
celibacy  worse  than  death  ?  I  dare  say  I  be- 
trayed it  in  the  ball-room,  "in  the  street,  every- 
where.   I  dare  say  I  was  duly  laughed  at 

At  last,  quaking  on  the  verge  of  six-and- 
twenty,  I  had  an  offer ; — a  most  absurd  one. 
I  was  six  years  older  than  my  lover,  had  ten 
times  as  much  sense,  probably,  except  on  one 
point  I  knew  that  he  was  "  rather  wild,"  as 
the  gentle  phrase  goes.  In  short,  I  neither 
loved  nor  respected  him ;  but  I  was  willing  to 
marry  him,  because  then  I  should  be  Mrs. 
Somebody,  and  should  not  be  an  old  maid. 

My  parents  said  "  No,"  positively.  Of  course 
I  thought  them  unreasonable  and  cruel,  and 
made  myself  very  miserable.  Still,  it  was 
something  to  have  had  "  an  offer"  of  any  kind, 
and  my  lips  were  not  hermetically  sealed.  I 
had  aeveral  confidantes,  who  took  care  that  all 
my  acquaintance  should  know  the  comfortable 
fact  that  I  had  refused  Mr.  S. 

I  went  on  with  increasing  uneasiness  a  few 
years  longer,  not  seeking  how  to  be  useful,  or 
trying  to  find  out  for  what  good  purpose  I  was 
made.  Neither  was  I  looking  for  a  companion 
who  could  sympathise  with  my  better  aspira- 
tions and  elevate  my  whole  character,  for  I 
had  no  right  views  of  marriage.  I  was  simply 
gazing  about  in  anxious  suspense  upon  every 
unmarried  man  of  my  acquaintance,  for  one 
who  would  lift  me  out  of  that  dismal  Valley  of 
Humiliation  into  which  I  felt  myself  descend- 
ing. Had  I  met  Apollyon  himself  there  with 
the  question  on  his  lips,  I  believe  I  should  have 
said  "  Yes." 

At  thirty-six  I  wore  more  pink  ribands  than 
ever,  was  seen  everywhere  that  a  respectable 
woman  could  go,  wondered  why  girls  went  into 
company  so  young,  found  I  was  growing  sharp- 
faced  and  sharp-spoken,  and  was  becoming 
old-maidish  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word, 
because  I  was  an  old  maid  against  my  wilL 
I  forgot  that  voluntary  celibacy  never  affects 
the  temper. 
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My  sisters,  be  it  remembered,  were  older 
than  I.  They  too  were  single.  Bat  they  had 
lived  more  domestic  lives  than  I,  had  read  fewer 
works  of  fiction,  had  been  cultivating  their  own 
natures,  and  seeking  to  make  everybody  around 
them  happy.  And  everybody  reverenced  them, 
and  loved  to  look  upon  their  open,  pleasant 
countenances, — I  mean  everybody  worth  pleas- 
#  ing,— and  they  were  very  happy. 

At  last  our  good  parents  died,  and  left  each 
of  us  a  little  independence.  Within  a  year  I 
was  married. 

I  was  married  for  my  money.  That  was  ten 
years  ago,  and  they  have  been  ten  years  of 
purgatory. 

I  have  had  bad  luck  as  a  wife,  for  my  hus- 
band and  I  have  scarcely  one  taste  in  common. 
He  wishes  to  live  in  the  country,  which  I  hate. 
J  like  the  thermometer. at  75°,  which  he  hates. 
He  likes  to  have  the  children  brought  up  at 
home  instead  of  school,  which  I  hate.  I  like 
music,  and  want  to  go  to  concerts,  which  he 
hates.  He  likes  roast  pork,  which  I  hate,  and 
I  like  minced  veal,  which  he  hates.  There  is 
but  one  thing  which  we  both  like,  and  that  is 
what  we  cannot  both  have,  though  we  are 
always  trying  for  it,— the  last  word. 

I  have  had  bad  luck  as  a  mother,  for  two 
such  huge,  selfish,  passionate,  unmanageable 
boys  never  tormented  a  feeble  woman  since 
boys  began.  I  wish  I  had  called  them  both 
Cain.  At  this  moment  they  have  just  quarrelled 
over  their  marbles.  Mortimer  has  torn  off  Or- 
ville's  collar,  and  Orville  has  applied  his  colt- 
like heel  to  Mortimer's  ribs;  while  the  baby 
Zenobia,  in  my  lap,  who  never  sleeps  more  than 
half  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  cries  all  the  time 
she  is  awake,  has  been  roused  by  their  din  to 
'scream  in  chorus. 

I  have  had  bad  luek  as  a  housekeeper,  for  I 
never  kept  even  a  chambermaid  more  than 
three  weeks.  And  as  to  cooks,  I  look  back 
bewildered  on  the  long  phantasmagoria  of  faces 
flitting  stonnily  through  my  kitchen,  as  a 
mariner  remembers  a  rapid  succession  of  thun- 
der-gusts and  hurricanes  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
My  new  chambermaid  bounced  out  of  the  room 
yesterday,  flirting  her  duster,  and  muttering, 
"Real  old  maid,  after  all!"  just  because  I 
showed  her  a  table  on  which  I  could  write 
"  slut,"  with  my  finger,  in  the  dust. 

I  never  see  my  plump,  happy  sisters,  and 
then  glance  in  the  mirror  at  my  own  cadave- 
rous, long,  doleful  visage,  without  wishing  my- 
self an  old  maid.  I  do  it  every  day  of  my  life. 
Yet  half  of  my  sex  marry  as  I  did ;— not  for 
love,  but  for  fear ! — for  fear  of  dying  old  maids. 
They  have  their  reward.  And  they  whose 
idle  tongues  create  this  mischievous  fear,  and 
thus  make  so  much  domestic  misery,  have  their 
responsibility. 


ROTHERMEL'8  APOTHEOSIS  OF  LABOUR, 

OR,  "THE  LABOURER'S  VISION  OT  HUMAN 
PROGRESS." 

BY   WILLIAM   F.   SMALL. 

The  writer  of  the  annexed  poem  feels  that 
he  would  do  neither  Mr.  Rothermel  nor  him- 
self justice  were  he  to  introduce  his  lineB,  sug- 
gested by  that  gifted  artist's  last  and  best 
painting,  without  describing  the  picture,  as  a 
work  of  Art  The  following  notice,  copied 
from  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  of  the  6th  Feb., 
will  give  the  reader  a  faithful  idea  of  the  merits 
of  this  great  work  :— 

A  Gem  or  Art.— -P.  P.  Rothermel,  of  Sansom 
Street,  has  placed  in  the  exhibition  rooms  of 
the  Art  Union  of  this  city,  a  painting  recently 
finished  by  him,  which  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  is  one  of  the  best  ever  produced  in 
this  country,  and  alike  worthy  of  the  age  and 
the  high  reputation  of  the  artist     It  is  about 
six  feet  high  and  four  feet  broad,  and  repre- 
sent* in  the  foreground,  a  labourer,  with  one 
hand  resting  upon  a  mattock  or  pick-axe,  and 
the  other  extended  towards  his  fainting  wife 
as  she  sits  upon  a  stone  nursing  a  child.  Were 
there  nothing  more  in  the  picture  than  this 
group,  it  would  claim  the  highest  admiration 
for  the  bold  and  masculine  character  displayed 
in  the  face  and  features  of  the  workman,  the 
hopeless  and  painful  expression  of  the  wife,  and 
the  suppressed  playfulness  of  the  child,  sink- 
ing under  an  unknown  but  a  saddening  grief— 
the  grief  of  sympathy!     But  the  work  has 
nobler  points,  and  breathes  a  spirit  of  lofty 
hope  and  confidence,  while  it  foreshadows,  in 
a  prophetic  and  cheering  vision,  the  coming  of 
a  better  day  to  the  children  of  toil.     The  la- 
bourer, held,  as  it  were,  between  the  pressure 
of  his  present  wants  and  the  promise  of  a  more 
propitious  future,  is  gazing  upwards  at  a  bright 
and  beautiful  realization  of  his  hopes— the  em- 
bodiment of  his  faith.     There  he  sees,  upon 
the  misty  outline  of  Time,  as  on  a  cloud,  Christ 
standing  in  front  of  the  cross,  embracing  a  la- 
bourer, like  himself,  who,  in  his  turn,  embraces 
the  cross— typifying  at  once  the  elevation  of 
the  lowly  and  the  meritorious,  and  that  moral 
crucifixion   which   all  must  endure  who  are 
compelled  to  struggle  against  want.     To  the 
right  of  Christ,  and  connected  with  the  group 
in  which  he  stands,  is    another  group   of  a 
more  intellectual   order  of  labourers— repre- 
senting a  beautiful  girl,  and  a  handsome  youth 
happily  poring  over  a  large  folio,  held  before 
him  by  the  genius  of  art  and  science.    On 
the  left  of  Christ  is  an  angel,  just  alighting 
and  placing  at  his  feet  a  crown  and  serpent, 
fit  emblems  of  the  power  and  sordid  wisdom 
of  the  world.     A  little  to  the  right  of  this 
figure,  two  others  are  bringing  a  sword  and 
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chain,  to  place,  with  the  orown  and  serpent  of 
Lucifer,  at  the  Saviour's  feet,  while  a  train  of 
spirits  are  sweeping  up  to  the  higher  heaVens, 
rejoicing  in  the  final  triumph  of  a  pure  and  en- 
nobling system  oyer  the  grosser  faith,  the  vices, 
frauds,  and  miseries  of  the  earth.  On  the  right, 
and  in  the  middle  ground  of  the  picture,  are  the 
ruins  of  a  castle,  built  on  an  eminence,  whose 
crumbling  battlements  well  portray  the  slow 
but  certain  destruction  of  feudal  power  and 
privilege,  and  are  a  proper  auxiliary  to  the 
main  point  ef  the  painting.  Beautiful  as  is  the 
story  and  moral  conveyed  in  this  picture,  its 
excellence  is  not  alone  exhibited  in  them.  Mr. 
Bothermel  has  not  neglected  the  art  in  the 
poetry  of  his  conception.  The  drawing,  group- 
ing, colouring,  ail  are  of  a  high  order,  and 
while  they  leave  the  critic  little  to  remark 
upon,  win  the  admiration  of  every  beholder. 
The  artist  has  already  attained  an  enviable 
reputation  by  his  former  works — De  Soto  dis- 
covering the  Mississippi,  the  Departure  of 
Columbus,  Ruth  and  Boas,  and  others.  In 
this  effort  he  has  given  the  country  an  Ameri- 
can picture,  and  the  arts  a  gem. 

Oh !  speed  the  coming  of  that  glorious  day, 
Whose  cheering  vision  glads  the  labourer's 
eye, 

As,  prophet-like,  he  marks  its  dawning  ray 
Flash  from  the  altar  of  his  hopes  on  high ! 

Without  a  murmur  o'er  the  long  delay 
Of  lingering  time,  so  slowly  passing  by, 

He  gases  hopingly  upon  that  beam, 

So  beautiful,  yet,  ah,  so  like  a  dream ! 

Too  long  the  shadows  of  oppression's  night 

Have  darkling  hung  above  the  heaving  earth ! 
Oh !  speed,  then,  Time! — and  bid  the  promised 
light 
Of  truth  and  justice  from  their  founts  burst 
forth! 
Our  straining  gase,  impatient  waits  the  light 
And  happy  flood,  when  all  of  human  birth 
Shall  share  the  glory  of  that  perfect  day, 
When  wrong  shall  cease,  and  thrones  shall 
pass  away ! 

But  Time  still  moves  on  slow  and  heavy  wings, 
Nor  recks  the  sighs,  tears,  groans  or  prayers 
of  man! 

And  as  we  may  not  haste  the  hope  he  brings, 
Be  patient, — if  the  worn  and  suffering  can, — 

And  catch  the  inspiration  that  now  flings 
A  gleam  of  courage  o'er  the  features  wan 

Of  that  proud  child  of  toil,  who  still  displays 

A  faith  heroic  in  his  earnest  gase ! 

And  look  with  him  upon  the  glorious  scene 
That  faith  has  sketched,  as  with  a  hand 
divine! 


Where  stands  a  Saviour— godlike  In  his  mien, 
While  all  we  know  of  human  virtues  shine 

In  the  calm  features  of  that  face  serene, — 
Embracing — mark  the  glad  ennobling  sign — 

A  son  of  toil ! — whose  mean  and  humble  birth 

But  marked  him  for  the  scoff  and  scorn  of 
earth! 

And  lo !  while  thus  the  Holy  One  displays 
The  aim  and  purpose  of  his  mission  high — 

To  light  and  smooth  the  toiler's  cheerless  ways, 
And  give  to  worth  and  virtue  dignity, 

That  toiler's  hand  upon  the  Cross  portrays 
The  moral  crucifixion,  agony, 

And  bootless  passion  they  endure  and  know 

Who  strive  with  want,  and  tyranny,  and  woe ! 

And  see,  the  spirit  of  that  crown  of  life, — 
The  best  and  brightest  that  the  world  has 
given,— 
The  partner  of  his  joy  and  grief,  the  wife 
Of  the  foreshadowed  labourer — who  from 
heaven 
Qives,  in  her  smiles,  a  pledge  with  promise  rife, 
To  her  below,   who  long  hath  toiled  and 
striven 
Beside    her    helpless  lord,   to    soothe,   while 

sharing 
His  rugged  fate,  till  now  she  sinks,  despairing  I 

Ye  pitying  ministers  of  grace,  who  sweep 
Rejoicing  o'er  the  vision  that  enthrals 
The  husband's  wistful  glance,  in  mercy  keep 
Watch  o'er  the  fainting  wife,  who  feebly 
calls 
On  heaven  and  you  to  guard  her  child,  whose 
sleep 
Is  not  of  childhood—for  a  dream  appals 
Its  startled  fancy  with  a  nameless  dread,— 
Of  want  and  crime,  aad  hopes  exchanged  for' 
bread! 

Oh !  grant  that  child  the  sign  of  trust  and  cheer 
That  lifts  the  father  now,  and  let  a  smile 

Chase  from  his  infant  cheek  the  anxious  tear 
That  starts,  with  unknown  sorrows,  to  be- 
guile *> 

The  little  joy  his  tender  heart  might  wear; 
Make  him  a  partner  in  that  cheerful  toll 

Foreshadowed  o'er  him  in  those  typet  of  youth 

Who  pore  with  joy  upon  the  page  of  Truth ! 

But  who  is  he  who,  kneeling,  folds  his  wing, 
And  humbly  lays  it  at  the  Redeemer's  feet, 

As  if  in  tribute,  a  dark  offering — 
A  orown  and  serpent  T — Lucifer,  'tis  meet 

That  thus  subdued  and  chastened,  thou  shouldst 
bring 
The  pledges  of  thy  empire,  and  thus  greet 

The  joyous  coming  of  that  happier  hour, 

When  truth  shall  triumph  o'er  thy  craft  and 
power! 
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Ob !  may  the  glorious  vision  thus  displayed 
To  Labour's  eager  and  enraptured  view, 

fade  not  nor  more,  like  many  a  hope  betrayed, 
A  phantom  merely,  but  may  every  hue 

In  which  its  glowing  promises  are  made, 
Become  more  bright  and  palpable  and  true ; 

Until  the  world,  redeemed  and  blessed,  shall 
wear 

Those  living  forms  that  Art  has  given  to  Prayer ! 


RECENT  CORRUPTIONS  OF  THE  BNG- 
LI8H  LANGUAGE. 

BT  UN*  DA. 

The  preservation  of  the  purity  of  our  written 
and  spoken  language,  is  an  object  worthy  of 
great  attention.  If  erroneous  forms  of  expres- 
sion are  permitted  to  oome  into  use,  they  will 
gradually  expel  correct  language,  and  finally, 
our  best  writers  will  only  be  intelligible  by 
means  of  a  glossary. 

The  written  English  of  the  present  day  is 
becoming  very  corrupt,  especially  in  England, 
where  the  Queen's  English  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  Kong's  English  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  century. 

Different  to.  Things  which  are  unlike,  were 
formerly  supposed  to  differ  from  eaoh  other ; 
but  modern  English  writers  have  discovered 
that  they  differ  to  each  other.  The  following 
are  some  examples  of  this  vicious  form  of 
speech,  which  has  not  yet,  we  believe,  crossed 
the  Atlantic. 

"  Home, — which  is  in  all  probability  a  resi- 
dence, very  different  to  the  fairy  bowers  she 
lately  inhabited."— Albert  Smith's  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Ballet  Girl,  p.  55. 

11  Amidst  the  confused  throng  of  pikers,  are 
many  accustomed  to  flutter  hearts  in  circles 
mr  different  to  the  one  in  which  they  are  now 
dancing  with  such  indefatigable  good  temper." 
—The  same,  p.  64. 

"Perfectly  quiet  and  ladylike  in  her  de- 
meanour, and  very  different  in  repose  to  her 
visa-vis,  who  is  the  daughter  of  a  baker."— 
The  same,  p.  66. 

Directly  and  immediately  have  been  lately 
forced  to  play  a  new  part;  many  English 
writers  using  them  as  synonymous  with  "  as  soon 
as"    Instances  abound  in  recent  publications. 

"  These  teeth  and  nose  fall  off  directly  the 
person  from  whom  they  were  taken  dies." — 
Translation  of  Calmet's  Phantom  World,  vol.  i., 
p.  859.  The  translator  should  have  written 
"  directly  after." 

"  She  will  come  to  us  directly  we  come  from 
the  country." — Thackeray,  Pendennis,  vol.  ii., 
p.  882. 

'<  Directly  he  entered  the  room  he  went  up  to 
Laura."— The  same,  p.  847. 


The  word  than,  should  always  follow  the 
comparative  degree  of  the  adverb  or  adjective. 
In  England  it  is  frequently  used  after  the  ad- 
verb scarcely,  thus : 

"  Scarcely  had  the  king  been  compelled,  in 
1848,  to  concede  a  constitution,  than  Bozzelli 
was  named  minister.**— General  Pope's  "  Events 
in  Italy,"  vol.  i.,  p.  182. 

"  I  had  scarcely  reunited  the  greater  part 
of  the  forces  than  I  wrote  to  his  Sardinian 
Majesty."— The  same,  vol.  i.,  p.  246. 

Scarcely  should  always  be  followed  by  whm 
or  before.  Dickens,  and  the  late  Captain  Mar- 
ryat,  have  discarded  the  word  stepfather,  and 
use  father-in-law  in  its  place.  Thus,  in  David 
Copperfield,  the  hero  speaks  of  Mr.  Murdstone, 
who  had  married  his  mother,  as  his  father-in- 
law.  Being  married,  he  had  s  father-in-law ; 
but  if  Mr.  Dickens  is  correct,  he  could  not  have 
been  convicted  of  bigamy. 

Such  expressions  as  "there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  Senate  will  pass  the  bill,"  abound  in 
our  newspapers ;  yet  it  would  puszle  the  writers 
to  parse  them,  or  tell  what  the  word  but  means 
in  such  a  connexion.  If  it  means  except,  the 
sentence  conveys  s  meaning  entirely  the  reverse 
of  what  the  writer  means.  Some  few  improve 
upon  this  ftyle  in  this  way :  "  There  is  no  doubt 
but  what  the  Senate  will  pass  the  bill."  If  they 
would  write,  as  all  good  writers  do,  "  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Senate  will  pass  the  bin,** 
every  one  would  understand  them. 


RETURN  OP  A  VICTORIOUS  ARMAMENT 
TO  A  GREEK  CITY. 

(8m  SngrsTtag.) 
BT  MBS.  B.  W.  TOWN8END. 

Oh,  fly  to  meet  them  on  the  shore. 

And  lift  rejoicing  hands ! 
Fathers,  brothers,  sons  are  there, 

In  those  victorious  bands. 

See  how  they  raise  their  ringing  shields, 
And  wave  their  spears  amain ; 

Glory  to  those  who  have  returned, 
Peace— peace  be  with  the  slain. 

Io  triumphe !  joyful  throngs 
Are  rushing  through  the  street ! 

Io  triumphe  !  soon  their  hands 
Our  clasping  hands  will  meet  I 

Oh,  bear  them  softly  on  thy  breast, 

Thou  blue  Jigean  wave  1 
Return  them  safely  to  our  shores, 

The  wise,  the  good,  the  brave. 

Smile  with  a  welcome  on  their  way, 

Thou  glorious  summer  sun  1 
Shine  brightly  on  eaoh  mailed  breast,— 

The  victory  is  wen ! 
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Ob,  welcome,  welcome  to  the  land ! 

Thrice  welcome,  from  the  war! 
For  you  the  fairest  maids  in  Greece 

The  sparkling  wine  shall  poor ; 

The  whitest  hands  the  robes  of  peaoe 

Shall  bring  for  yon  to  wear, 
And  weave  of  all  our  sweetest  flowers 

The  ohaplets  for  your  hair. 

And  may  the  gods  in  mercy  grant 

The  thundering  voice  of  war 
From  these  calm  seas  and  sunny  skies 

May  call  you  never  more ! 

QUARTZ    HILL. 

BT  D.   H.    BARLOW. 

'Twas  a  craggy,  stony  hill.  Neither  tree  nor 
shrub  grew  thereon.  No  flowers  shed  beauty 
or  breathed  fragrance  upon  it  No  green  spot 
caught  the  eye  amid  the  dull,  brown  waste, 
and  not  a  spring  gushed  from  it  with  a  bless- 
ing for  the  plains  below.  There  it  stood,  alike 
in  all  seasons,  a  barren,  unsightly,  useless- 
seeming  mass,  whereon  the  sweet  dews  and 
plenteous  rains  and  quickening  mnshine  of 
God  streamed  continually,  and  all  without  re- 
turn. 

But  the  all-pervading  Spirit,  whose  essence 
is  love,  and  whose  life  is  beneficence,  spake 
finally  in  a  voice  of  displeasure,  and  out  from 
the  heavens  the  bolt  of  flis  wrath  came  crash- 
ing, and  tore  its  way  far  into  the  bosom  of 
that  rocky  hill.  And  when  the  noise  and  glare 
and  confusion  had  passed,  men  looked,  and  lo ! 
at  the  heart  of  those  ruins  was  revealed  a  gold 
mine  of  surpassing  and  inexhaustible  richness ! 
So  it  was  then,  that  tliis  unprofitable  one, 
smitten  by  God's  hands,  was  transformed  into 
the  most  precious  possession  of  the  whole  re- 
gion round  about ! 

And  I  pondered  this  matter,  and  gathered 
wisdom  therefrom.  I  saw  that  no  creature  is 
made  to  exist  apart  from  others,  and  for  itself 
80LELT,  but  is  ordained  to  communicate  of  what- 
soever it  hath  received  of  Heaven.  I  learned 
that  to  stand  isolated,  barren,  profitless,  is  to 
thwart  the  Divine  order,  and  to  pluck  down 
the  bolt  of  Divine  wrath.  And  I  discerned  it 
was  not  wbath  either,  that  sped  the  thunder- 
bolt, but  love  wearing  its  guise, — love,  having 
for  its  aim  to  bring  out  into  manifestation  the 
good  lying  at  the  core,  even  of  the  most  evil- 
seeming, — love,  striving  to  make  the  most  bar- 
ren fruitful,  and  the  most  unprofitable  pro- 
ductive of  precious  uses. 

Methought  then  the  hardest  strokes  of  Pro- 
vidence should  be  accepted  unrepiningly,  and 
its  weightiest  burdens  patiently  borne,  since 
their  aim  is  so  beneficent,  and  their  issues  so 


blessed.  And  finally,  I  thus  queried  with  my- 
self,— "  Seeing  that  life's  calamities  and  sor- 
rows are  designed  to  call  forth  In  us  the  love 
that  yields  fruit  for  others'  welfare,  might  we 
not,  perchance,  escape  the  sufferings  ordained 
for  such  results,  by  a  voluntary,  tealous  culture 
of  such  love  in  ourselves,  and  &n  unconstrained 
yielding  of  its  proper  fruits  ?"  The  query  is 
not  undeserving  consideration. 

"They  also  terra,  who  only  stand  and  wait," 

said  the  immortal  blind  man,  the  sublimest 
of  the  Minstrel  Choir.  How  much  harder, 
however,  to  serve  thus,  than  in  any  or  in  every 
way  beside !  To  be,  as  he  was,  conscious  of 
possessing  an  opulence  of  capacity  and  ac- 
quirement, which  "  'twas  death  to  hide,"  and 
yet  be  doomed  to  obscurity  and  stint,  which 
seemed  to  render  hopeless  his  fulfilment  of  the 
high  mission  he  was  charged  withal, — how 
agonizing  must  the  struggle  have  been  of 
schooling  himself  to  await  the  authentic  sum- 
mons !  But  he  did  wait — wait  patiently — and 
blind,  poor,  clouded  by  calumny  and  hate  and 
scorn,  spiritual  amid  cross  materialism,  pure 
in  the  midst  of  a  "  sensual  sty,"  •* 'among  the 
faithless  only  faithful  found,"  there  rose  at 
last  on  his  inward  vision  a  world  of  beauty  and 
splendour  and  power,  such  as  greets  the  eye 
of  Heaven's  elect  alone — primeval  Eden,  the 
awful  grandeur  of  Pandemonium,  and  the  un- 
speakable glory  of  the  Heaven  of  Heavens ! 


"SING  TO  ME." 

BT     8ABA    H.    BBOWH1. 

fiiNQ  me  sweet  songs  and  old ; — 
Songs  I  have  known  full  well,  yet  long  ago 

forgot; 
Songs  that  shall  burst  the  tomb  of  many  a 

tender  thought, 
And  warm  dear  memories,  which  have  erst 
grown  cold ; — 
Sing  me  sweet  songs  and  old. 

Smg  me  glad  songs  and  gay ; 

Songs  that  could  move  to  mirth  this  onoe  re- 
joicing heart, — 
Bidding  its  morning  clouds,  its  noontide  gloom, 
depart, 

And  turning  night-time  to  resplendent  day ; 

Sing  me  glad  songs  and  gay. 

Sing  me  sad  songs  and  low ; — 
Songs  that  have  power  to  pierce  the  long- 
sealed  fount  of  tears, 
And    stir  its  stagnant    depths,  as  in  those 

happier  years 
When  the  relieving  gush  was  ever  fain  to 
flow;— 
Sing  me  sad  songs  and  low. 
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Whether  I  lore  tht#t 

Ajk  bat  the  light  olonde, 
Whkb  have  eo  often  my  •orrows  oonveyel. 

Whether  I  love  thee? 

Aik  bat  the  itreamlev; 
In  each  Pva  often  thy  ima 


Dldet  thoa  bnt  love  me, 

Onl  then  rd  own  to  thee,  own  it  with 

That  I  do  love  thee, 

Thatldooellthee 
Always  my  angel,  and  toon,  too,  my  bridal 


MUSICAL  ARTICLE. 


BT  JOHH  ■•  DWIOHT. 


ROSSINI. 

Iv  the  number  before  the  last,  we  sketohed  a 
hasty  oontrast  of  the  sentiment  of  several  great 
composers,  concluding  with  the  deepest,  and 
most  German,  and  it  may  even  now  be  said, 
most  modern  of  them  all — Biithoyin. 

Now  for  a  very  opposite  type.  At  the  head 
of  the  new  Italian  Hne  stands  unquestionably 
Rossuti —  the  strongest,  most  original,  most 
creative,  elegant,  accomplished,  of  all  the  mas- 
ters of  Italian  opera ;  though  never  very  deep, 
and  seldom  going  to  the  heart,  as  do  Bellini, 
Donizetti,  and  many  others  who  have  shown 
much  feebler  genius.  But  he  is  a  miracle  of 
exhaustless,  sparkling  invention.  He  never 
lacks  ideas,  and  does  not  hug  a  few  happy  in- 
spirations through  opera  after  opera,  until  his 
melodies  seem  bedridden,  as  we  must  painfully 
confess  to  find  it  the  case  with  more  than  one 
production  of  the  author  of  "  Lucresia  Borgia," 
and  "  Lucia  di  Lammermoor."  His  melodies 
all  come  out  fresh,  felicitous,  and  to  the  point ; 
as  natural  and  obvious  as  they  are  brilliant 
No  other  composer  could  carry  along  such  a 
weight  of  ornament,  and  not  seem  cold  and 
barren  and  sophisticated. 

His  instrumentation  is  always  rich ;  bis  over- 


tures are  complete  forms  of  art  Bellini,  Doni- 
zetti, Verdi,  have  produced  none  that  deserved 
the  name,  in  comparison  with  his.  There  is 
no  end  to  his  variety  in  opera ;  that  is,  within 
his  plane  of  spiritual  experience,  which  of 
oourse  is  not  the  highest  The  "  Barber  of 
Seville,"  suggested  by  Mozart's  "  Marriage  ef 
Figaro,"  is  the  most  elegant,  bewitching,  grace- 
ful, and  refined  specimen  of  musical  comedy 
that  we  possess.  It  is  a  whole  library  of  the 
brightest,  fancifullest,  most  original  and  jri- 
qwmt  tunes,  such  as  haunt  the  streets,  and  are 
a  part  of  the  treasured  gaiety  of  all  lovers  of 
music  and  bright  life.  There  is  a  fine,  hearty 
epicureanism  about  it.  Everything  in  it  sounds 
familiar  to  one  who  never  heard  it  as  a  whole 
before;  and  everything  is  as  bright  as  a  laugh- 
ing child's  face  in  the  morning.  The  author 
of  the  barber's  song,  Largo  al  Factotum,  has 
contributed  his  part  to  the  good  oheer  of  man- 
kind. His  "Otello,"  the  most  florid  and  elabo- 
rate of  all  operas  in  its  melodies,  and  taxing 
the  most  arduous  reach  of  the  most  flexible  of 
voices,  has  all  that  passionate,  consuming  Ire 
in  It,  both  of  ambition  and  of  love,  that  is  de- 
manded by  the  subject  It  adds  the  Moorish 
to  the  Italian  sun.  How  exquisite  the  melody 
of  Desdemona,  in  the  last  part,  where  she  sings 
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the  ballad  of  Isaura  at  her  harp !  And  there 
if  even  religious  beauty  in  the  prayer,  Deh  ! 
ealma  o  del! 

His  "  William  Tell,"  opening  npon  yon  in 
the  overture  with  one  of  the  richest  tone-land- 
scapes ever  composed,  shows  how  readily  he 
caught  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  German 
music  as  is  due  to  the  wild  scenery  of  that 
country  and  of  Switzerland.  His  "  Semira- 
mide"  is  all  gold  and  purple,  full  of  Oriental 
pomp  and  splendour, — regal,  imperial  in  its 
every  suggestion. 

Rossini  marks  a  new  era  in  the  course  of 
modern  music.  First  there  was  the  simple 
Plain-Song  of  the  Gregorian  times.  Next  the 
artificial,  monkish,  scholastic  refinements  upon 
those  few  old  themes,  working  them  through 
all  the  fantastic,  barren  complication  of  fugues 
and  canons,  till  that  art  culminated  and  was 
inspired  in  old  Sbbastian  Bach,  the  type  of 
tcientificy  learned  music.  Then,  with  the  revival 
ef  letters,  the  dawn  of  popular  and  religious 
freedom,  and  the  rise  of  the  Opera,  came  the 
great  German  music  of  exprestion,  with  the 
great  line  of  masters,  Handil,  Haydn,  Moiajlt, 
and,  deepest,  most  prophetic  of  them  all,  But- 
Hovnif .  But  the  nineteenth  century  was  grow- 
ing more  and  more  material.  It  was  the  age 
of  machinery.  Dazzling  successes,  of  the  Na- 
poleonic sort,  inflamed  men.  Superficial  talent 
and  mere  tact  grew  rampant ;  genius  was  kept 
back  in  the  shade.  Art  grew  melo-dramatio. 
The  music  of  effect  became  more  popular  than 
the  music  of  expression.  Rossini  was  the 
master-mind  and  founder  of  the  school ; — him- 
self a  man  of  genius,  though  the  school  be 
false  and  dangerous.  His  operas  drove  out 
Beethoven's  music  in  his  own  Vienna,  the 
musical  capital  of  the  globe. 

From  Beethoven  to  Rossini,  what  a  step! 
Here  is  a  music  infinitely  more  popular  at  first. 
It  strikes  at  once ;  charms  everybody ;  is  full 
of  beauty  and  of  brilliancy,  inexhaustible  in 
fancy,  and  taxing  only  the  tenses  of  the  hearer. 
It  is  not  guilty  of  any  mysticism;  you  can 
hardly  define  any  sentiment  to  which  it  appeals ; 
and  you  are  not  left  under  the  spell  of  any 
feeling  except  that  of  having  been  most  agree- 
ably entertained.  No  restless  longing  haunts 
you ;  no  lofty  aspiration  fires  you ;  you  are  in 
no  mood  to  go  alone,  after  it  The  influence 
of  the  music  passed  off  with  its  own  short  hour ; 
and  it  is  exceedingly  convenient,  sometimes,  to 
have  had  a  genial  spirit  to  converse  with,  who 
does  not  ask  to  be  remembered,  or  to  hold  any 
Hen  upon  your  future  states  of  mind  or  action. 
It  is  music  which  delights  you ;  which  is  sure 
of  its  effect ;  which  goes  boldly  and  pleasantly 
up  to  everybody,  but  influences,  changes,  no- 
body. It  is  the  music  of  the  Senses.  It  puts 
the  nerves  into  fine  tune;  it  makes  pleasure 


beautiful,  and  amusement  graceful  and  refined, 
and  justifies  leisure  unto  itself.  Such  a  ready 
flow  of  quaint,  delicious  melodies  as  this  mer- 
curial Italian  has !  Such  a  free  dashing  off  of 
each  extempore  conceit !  Such  a  happy  work- 
ing up  of  all  to  produce  the  best  effect ;  and 
such  a  cunning  way  withal  of  getting  round 
the  ambitious  singers,  by  ornamenting  his  airs 
so  highly  beforehand,  that  they  can  find  no 
flourish  or  appojjiatura  more  to  add!  And, 
more  than  all,  such  a  man-of-the-world's  know- 
ledge of  the  average  capacity  and  taste  of  men ! 
Such  a  genial  bonhommie! — such  an  exquisite 
tact! 

His  music  is  polite  and  arch  and  witty,  and 
in  all  ways  very  witching.  But  has  it  any 
sentiment  beyond  the  enjoyment  of  to-day's 
existence  T  Shall  it  not  be  classed  among  the 
luxuries  T — by  which  we  mean  not  an  unworthy 
element  in  its  place.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very 
proper  luxury,  that  should  belong  to  every- 
body ; — the  wholesome  consciousness  of  life  in 
every  nerve ! — the  joy  of  clear,  fresh,  harmo- 
nious sensations  1— one  of  the  best  condition*, 
surely,  of  the  sound  heart  and  mind. 

Reader !  have  you  ever  seen  the  portraits  of 
BniTHovmH  and  Rossuu  hanging  side  by  side? 
There  you  beheld  the  two  extremes  of  modern 
music,  and  the  faces  were  as  strongly  marked. 
Wide  and  catholic  is  the  world  of  music  whioh 
oould  accommodate  at  once  that  rapt,  inward- 
looking,  earnest,  perhaps  sullen,  and  yet  un- 
speakably tender  face,  with  the  mass  of  fore- 
head, like  a  thunder-cloud,  frowning  over  the 
half-closed  eyes, — the  inward  listening,  but  the 
physically  deaf! — and  this  jovial,  full-blooded, 
nonchalant,  mercurial  epicure  of  the  great  day 
of  trade  and  luxury  and  fashion  1  One  a  pro- 
phet, caught  up  with  celestial  visions,  burning 
with  great  passion  and  great  faith ;  the  other 
emphatically  a  man  of  the  world !  One  a  still 
magnetic  mover  of  human  destinies ;  the  other, 
a  contented  denizen  of  the  actual,  dallying 
pleasantly  through  paths  whioh  all  frequent, 
and  overflowing  with  good  nature  towards  all 
the  world! 

Rossiki  is  the  master-spirit  of  this  modern 
music,  decidedly  without  a  rival.  He  has  done 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  composer  who  ever 
lived,  to  popularize  musio,  to  educate  the  ear  of 
all  mankind ;  and  in  the  impulse  he  has  given 
to  the  ambitious  experimenting  with  all  the 
outward  means  and  mechanism  and  appliances 
of  the  art,  though  carried  to  excess  by  wonder- 
working virtuosos,  he  is  but  opening  the  transi- 
tion from  the  limited  to  the  more  universal 
schools  of  art  which  shall  come  after,  when 
the  new  and  greater  sentiment  of  a  race 
united  in  true  brotherhood  and  joy  shall  need 
a  greater  musio  for  its  utterance. 
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Oum  Lima  BaoTmau— This  very  beautiful  group  con- 
stitutes the  most  Interesting  portion  of  Winterhalter's 
picture  of  the  royal  family  of  England,  representing  the 
Queen,  Prinoe  Albert,  and  fire  of  their  children.  Although 
this  composition  possesses  high  merits,  its  excellence  was 
somewhat  reluctantly  admitted  by  English  critics,  from 
the  very  natural  disappointment  experienced  by  the  exe- 
cution of  this  national  work  being  given  to  an  artist  of 
ffranoe,  in  preference  to  one  of  their  own  countrymen. 

We  know  that  art  is  uniTersal,  and  that  the  apprecia- 
tion of  tho  beautiful  should  not  depend  on  the  place  of 
birth  or  residence  of  its  creator.  But  if  it  is  important 
not  to  exclude  by  any  arbitrary  ban  the  productions  of 
foreign  artists,  it  is  of  still  greater  importance  that  native 
talent  be  properly  estimated  and  encouraged.  The  en- 
gagement of  genius  from  abroad,  unless  resulting  from 
unquestionable  superiority,  is  to  be  deprecated. 

A  very  fine  engraving  of  Winterhalter's  picture  was 
made  by  Mr.  Samuel  Gousens,  whose  messotints  are 
beyond  comparison  superior  to  any  that  have  been  exe- 
cuted. For  this  work  he  received  the  sum  of  815,000, 
and  Mr.  Winterhalter  was  paid  $5000  for  the  copyright. 
This  large  expenditure  in  the  getting  up  of  a  single  print 
Is  significant  of  the  commercial  importance  engraving 
holds  at  the  present  time,  and  which  is  yearly  increasing. 
The  group  of  children  we  have  given  Is  taken  without 
alteration  from  the  picture,  and  accidentally  forms  a  per- 
fect picture  in  itself.  In  the  January  number  of  the 
Eclectic  Magasine  there  is  a  copy  of  the  whole  composi- 
tion. This  periodical,  by  the  way,  Is  decidedly  the  best 
reprint  of  foreign  literature  now  published.— H.  A.  H. 


BOOK   NOTICES. 

Tin  UnnD  States;  its  Powxm  aht>  Pbmum.  By  OteO- 
VamuTeUBmuin.  LippincoU,  (Troiaoo,  d  Cb.-Perhaps,  if 
the  late  French  Ambassador  had  his  work  to  write  over 
again,  he  might  not  be  quite  so  lavish  in  his  praises  of 
the  "Model  Republic."  His  work  is  a  deliberate  review 
of  the  history,  progress,  and  resources  of  the  United  States, 
written  in  an  admiring  spirit,  and  filling  five  hundred 
closely-printed  octavo  pages.  The  conclusion  to  which  he 
comes  is,  that  this  New  World,  in  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 


cans, "has  become  a  land  of  prodigies— a  land  where  each 
movement  of  man  has  been  an  advancement  in  social, 
political,  and  industrial  life.  The  first  emigrants  had 
brought  with  them  the  germ  of  this  progress,  which  the 
land  and  sky  of  America  were  to  develope  with  all  the 
energy  of  a  virgin  nature.  The  nation  which  they  con 
stituted  towards  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  from  the  choicest  elements  the  societies  of  the 
Old  World  at  that  time  embodied,  now,  in  fact,  surpasses 
by  far  in  prosperity  the  most  favoured  nations  of  the 
globe.  While  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  have  remained 
comparatively  stationary— if,  in  met,  some  have  not  even 
retrograded,  as  far  as  the  liberty  and  physical  welfare  of 
the  people  are  concerned— so  unparalleled  a  result  would 
excite  our  disbelief,  had  we  not  the  evidence  of  (acts,  and* 
for  their  explanation,  the  open  pages  of  the  history  of  the 
American  people.** 

The  work  is  full  of  historical  and  statistical  research, 

and  is  marked  by  a  spirit  of  careful  inquiry.    The  public 

is  under  lasting  obligation  to  the  transistor,  Edward  L> 

Du  Barry,  M.  Dn  of  the  U.  8.  Navy,  for  presenting  the 

j  work  in  so  intelligible  a  shape. 

•  The  Bbouh  Bud,  or  Beminitemea  of  a  Bertavod  Mother: 
I  Garter  db  Brotkert.  There  Is  something  peculiarly  tender 
|  and  graceful  in  the  design  of  this  volume.  Its  author,  a 
young  mother  well  known  in  New  England  homes,  having 
lost  a  beloved  child,  wrote  out  for  the  gratification  of  the 
surviving  brothers  and  sisters,  and  as  a  relief  to  her  own 
sorrowing  heart,  whatever  she  oould  recall  of  the  brief 
history  of  the  lost  one.  Under  the  advice  of  judicious 
friends,  the  pages  thus  penned  have  been  given  to  the 
public,  and  they  are  all  the  better  for  not  having  been 
originally  so  designed.  There  Is  a  simplicity  and  a  touch- 
ing pathos  in  these  memorials  which  would  not  have  been 
attained  had  publication  been  in  view  at  the  time  of  their 
composition.  Mothers  who  have  suffered  a  like  affliction 
will  find  much  to  soothe  in  this  biography  of  a  child  of 
three,  young  indeed  in  years,  but  old  in  promise,  and 
truly  most  beautiful  in  death. 

A  touching  effusion  from  the  same  pen,  and  on  the 
same  affecting  subject,  will  be  found  on  page  2S6  of  this 
Magaslne.  The  following  stanzas,  forming  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  present  volume,  are  an  index  to  the  character 
of  the  whole. 

"MY  BROKEN  BUD. 

"I  had  a  precious  gift  from  heaven;— 

Oh!  it  was  passing  fair. 
It  was  a  bud  of  promise  sweet. 

Adorned  with  beauty  rare. 
I  gave  it  sunshine  and  the  air;— 

Twas  watered  by  the  dew ; 
I  watched  it  as  each  coming  day 

Unfolded  beauties  new. 

"Rich  odours  from  its  heart  it  breathed, 

Of  most  surpassing  sweet; 
It  was  a  bright,  celestial  bud, 

For  our  cold  clime  unmeet. 
There  was  a  fragrance  not  of  earth, 

Around  my  fairy  blossom, 
And  with  a  thrill  of  ecstasy, 

I  placed  it  In  my  1 


M  Never  was  thing  more  dearly  loved 
Than  my  fair,  beauteous  flower;— 
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And  closer  to  my  heart  of  hearts, 

I  wore  it  every  hour. 
Tht  dream,  the  wild,  sad  dream  of  woe, 

Came  never  to  my  heart, 
That  from  my  own  sweet  bod  of  bliss 

I  might  be  ceiled  to  port 

"One  day,  upon  iU  tender  stem 

It  could  not  lift  its  head,— 
And,  with  a  shudder  through  its  hearty 

Its  petals  bright  were  shed. 
Alas!  One  had  been  near  my  flower 

With  icy,  shivering  breath, 
Which  chilled  it  to  its  very  core;— 

It  was  the  bxjoht  or  Death. 

"Sadly  we  raised  its  drooping  heady— ■ 

We  watered  it  with  tears, — 
And  night  and  day  hung  oyer  it, 

With  agony  and  fears. 
We  strove  to  stay  the  withering  blight;— 

We  strove,  but  strove  in  vain. 
No  sunshine  could  revive  it  now, 

Nor  dew,  nor  gentle  jrain. 

"And  yet  we  prayed,  and  yet  we  hoped, 

Still  cheered  by  some  slight  token. 
One  morn  I  found,— oh,  agony  I — 

My  cherished  bud  was  broken. 
But  could  it  be  that  all  my  hopes,— 

My  dreams  of  bliss  were  fled?— 
Oh  could  it— could  it  be,  alas, 

My  darling  bud  was  dead? 

"Sad,— sad  the  change  that  had  passed  o'er 
My  blossom  fiUr  and  bright! 

They  tore  it  from  my  bleeding  heart,— 
They  put  it  from  my  sight. 

And  now  my  broken  bud  doth  lie 
Upon  the  damp  earth  sod 

From  the  sweet  sunligb/all  shut  out- 
Wasting  beneath  the  clod. 

"But  I  shall  see  my  bud  again, 

'Mid  fairest  flowers  of  heaven. 
*    Ohl  then  in  bright,  celestial  bloom, 

'Twill  back  to  me  be  given. 
Then  let  me  still  my  aching  heart, 

And  bless  the  friendly  Hand, 
Which  soon  transplanted  it  from  earth, 

Into  the  better  land." 

Mallsvills.  A  Franconia  Story.  By  the  Author  of  the 
"  RoUo  Books:*1  Harper*.  The  Abbots  certainly  have  the 
gift  of  telling  stories  for  children.  By  the  announcement 
accompanying  the  present  volume,  we  peroeivo  that  there 
are  to  be  five  others  of  the  same  oharaoter,  called  "  Fran- 
conia Stories,"  the  story  In  each  volume  to  be  complete  In 
itself,  but  the  same  set  of  actors  recurring  in  the  several 
volumes.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  first  of  the  series 
now  before  us,  or  from  the  general  charaoter  of  the 
author's  writings,  the  whole  will  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  apparatus  for  instructing  and  amusing  the  youth- 
ful mind. 

It  may  seem  ungracious,  but  we  cannot  help  grieving 
that  an  author,  so  deservedly  popular,  should  through 
carelessness  or  Indifference  allow  his  works  to  be  disfigured 
by  verbal  inaccuracies,  such  as  occur  perpetually  in  bis 
pages.  Mr.  Abbot  surely  needs  not  to  be  informed  that, 
"unjust .and  selfish  to  a  degree"  (p.  90),  is  not  good  Eng- 
lish, or  that,  "  intended  to  have  given"  (p.  84),  is  not  good 
grammar. 

Ma*t  Howrrr'B  Ballads.  Putnam.  270  pp.,  12mo.  This 
book  was  published  some  two  or  three  years  since.  We 
recur  to  it  now  in  consequence  of  the  new  and  exquisite 
ballad  of  hers  published  in  our  January  number.  We 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  readers  of  "MarmadukVs 


Prayer"  will  be  pleased  to  be  told  where  they  may  obtain  a 
collection  of  such  treasures.  It  forms  one  of  the  volumes 
of  "Putnam's  Library  of  Choice  Reading." 

Oowsummion.  By  T.  H.  Teaman,  M.  D.  Jams*  Munroe 
d  Oo.  Boston,  Consumption  has  been  truly  called  the 
pitiless  disease.  Dr.  Yeoman,  in  the  little  treatise  before 
us,  does  not  profess  to  give  a  panacea  for  Its  cure,  but  he 
explains,  in  a  popular  manner,  Its  causes  and  symptoms, 
rational  treatment  of  it  when  existing,  and  means  of  pre- 
vention. The  main  object  of  the  book  Is  to  guard  the 
public  against  the  treacherous  promises  of  quackery.  For 
tale  by  W.P.  Hamrd,  Philadelphia. 

Home  Ballads.  By  Abby  AUtn.  James  Munroe  A  Oo. 
Boston.  Ibr  sale  by  W.  P.  Howard,  Philadelphia.  Miss 
Allln  calls  her  collection  a  "book  for  New  Englanders." 
If  by  this  she  means  that  we  outsiders  are  to  have  no 
part  or  lot  in  the  matter,  either  as  readers  or  critics,  why 
have  her  publishers  sent  on  a  budget  of  the  books  to  friend 
Hasard  to  supply  the  Philadelphia  market?  The  truth 
is,  we  have  already— will  she,  nlll  she— run  hastily  through 
the  volume,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  "New  Eng- 
landers," here  as  elsewhere,  means  the  "universal  Yankee 
nation,"  or  the  people  of  the  whole  United  States.  It  is  a 
very  common  metonymy  among  our  oriental  brethren  :— 
putting  a  part  for  the  whole,  and  mapping  out  "  Boating" 
as  the  centre  of  the  material  universe.  But  to  return  to 
Miss  Allin.  We  have  not  been  deterred  from  reading  her 
book  by  being  told  so  significantly,  even  In  the  title-page, 
that  it  was  a  book  "for  New  Englanders,"  and  we  have 
found  it,  not  very  distinguished  perhaps  in  the  way  of 
poetry,  but  certainly  piquant,  varied,  original,— readable. 

Thb  Island  Womb  or  rax  Pacific.  By  the  Rev.  Henry 
T.  Cheever.  Harpers.  406  pp^  small  &vo.  We  cannot 
better  describe  the  object  of  this  deeply  Interesting  volume 
than  in  the  language  of  the  author  himself,  merely  pre. 
mi8ing  that  the  work  is  in  the  form,  partly  of  a  personal 
narrative,  and  partly  of  reflections  resulting  from  facts 
gathered  on  the  spot  during  his  own  visit  to  the  regions 
described.  "  Polynesia,  or  the  realm  of  many  islands,  with- 
in the  last  few  years  has  been  a  rich  field  for  the  commerce 
the  literature,  and  the  piety  of  the  world.  The  name  of  one' 
of  the  groups  in  it  has  become  endeared  to  all  Christen- 
dom, like  Jerusalem  or  Antioeh,  where  the  disciples  were 
first  called  Christians.  The  bare  mention  of  it  is  enough 
to  allure  the  Interest  of  the  Protestant  world,  for  its  asso* 
(nations  connect  it  with  the  noblest  triumphs  of  Christian- 
ity in  modern  times.  Numbers,  too,  of  both  Englishmen 
and  Americans  are  now  actual  residents  at  those  islands, 
and  many  more  are  anticipating  a  residence  there,  for 
purposes  of  honourable  trade  and  emolument;  and  it  Is  a 
transplanted  offshoot  from  the  old  Puritan  vine,  in  the 
form  of  New  England  missionaries,  which  has  wrought  so 
marvellous  a  change  in  Polynesian  society,  that  merchants 
can  now  abide  there  safely  with  their  families,  under  the 
vine  and  fig-tree  of  a  genial  civilisation.  These  facts  ori- 
ginate a  natural  desire,  not  only  among  seafaring  and 
commercial  men  who  find  a  hospitable  harbour  there, 
but  throughout  the  whole  English  and  Amerloan  public, 
to  be  definitely  informed  respecting  a  people  and  a  coun- 
try where  the  outlay  of  Protestant  benevolenoe  has  been 
so  signally  rewarded.  In  these  considerations,  together 
with  all  the  interwoven  associations  of  boundless  mineral 
wealth,  indomitable  Amerloan  energy,  and  greatness  yet 
to  be,  that  come  trooping  into  the  mind  with  the  words 
California  and  Pacific,  the  present  volume  has  Its  origin. 
And  it  is  for  the  same  reasons,  also,  that  the  author  hopes 
to  gain  a  hearing  for  this  series  of  reverberations  from  a 
quarter  of  the  world  that  bids  lair  to  become  the  moral 
heart  of  tho  Pacific.  After  a  few  introductory  chapters, 
therefore,  historic,  descriptive,  and  statistical,  the  book  Is 
made  up  of  echoes  and  glances  caught  by  the  author  after 
leaving  the  good  ship  Wales  at  Oahu.  The  design  of  the 
whole  Is  to  present  a  true  and  lifelike  picture  of  the  best 
part  of  Polynesia,  as  it  Is  seen  now  in  I860.  Other  writers, 
as  Ellis  In  the  Polynesian  Researches,  Stewart  in  his  Jour- 
nal of  a  Residence  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Tyerman  and 
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Beunct,  to  the  volumes  compiled  from  their  manuscripts 
of  travel  through  the  South  Sou,  between  1821  and  1820 
by  James  Montgomery,.  Jarre/,  Dibble,  and  Bingham,  in 
their  eeTeral  histories  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  hare  given 
to  the  world  very  aoeurate  and  entertaining  delineations 
of  Polynesian  and  Hawaiian  society,  usages,  and  annals, 
both  oiril  and  religious,  up  to  the  times  when  they  wrote. 
But  such  has  been  the  rapidity  of  changes  in  that  part  of 
Polynesia  with  which  this  volume  has  most  to  do,  that 
the  lapse  of  seven  years  suHees  to  effect  a  total  revolution. 
This  book  is  intended,  therefore,  to  answer  a  want  of  the 
times,  by  affording,  both  to  the  wanderer  abroad  and  to 
the  stayer  at  home,  a  correct  view  of  the  Island  World  of 
the  Pacific  as  it  now  is,  just  midway  in  the  arch  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Some  writer  has  said,  for  substance, 
that  it  is  a  blessed  mission  to  write  books  which  abate 
prejudices,  unlock  the  hearts  of  men,  strengthen  the  cords 
of  humsn  brotherhood,  and  make  the  kindly  sympathies 
to  flow.  The  author  is  not  without  hope  that  this  mis- 
sion may  be  fulfilled,  in  some  good  degree,  by  the  present 
volume.  Though  not  a  missionary,  it  will  be  at  once  seen 
that  he  was  a  missionary's  friend,  which  every  self-re" 
specting  and  sensible  man  will  be  who  goes  ashore  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  uses  his  own  eyes  and  ears,  instead 
of  those  of  other  people." 

Msxoia  or  William  Palis,  the  Portsmouth  Cripple.  Lind- 
say <*  Btakitton.  The  life  of  a  bedridden  cripple,  during 
all  the  last  years  of  his  life  the  Inmate  of  an  almshouse, 
and  unable  even  to  raise  his  head  from  the  pillow,  would 
seem  to  furnish  little  materials  for  biography.  Tet  Wil- 
liam Pales,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  by  bis  cheerful 
patience  under  these  protracted  sufferings,  and  by  the 
diligent  improvement  which  he  made  of  the  few  oppor- 
tunities allowed  him,  has  given  a  most  instructive  com- 
mentary on  Milton's  pregnant  line, — 

"They  also  serve,  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

doom's  Works.  7%$  Pioneers.  We  have  spoken  so 
often  and  so  fully  of  Mr.  Putnam's  edition  of  Cooper  and 
Irving,  that  it  Is  unnecessary  here  to  renew  our  com- 
mendations. Suttee  It  to  say  that  the  present  volume  Is 
the  fourth  of  this  inviting  series.  In  the  preface  the  au- 
thor communicates  many  Interesting  foots  in  regard  to 
the  characters  In  the  novel,  indicating  which  of  them  are 
historical,  and  which  not.  He  denies  firmly  that  the  he- 
roine, Elisabeth,  was  drawn  from  bis  own  sister,  as  It 
has  been  very  commonly  supposed. 

Hivtobt  or  Psoraxcms  amd  Stbam  Natioatiok.  Robert 
MoFarlane.  Putnam.  The  rapid  strides  In  the  progress 
of  steam  navigation  make  such  a  work  as  this  valuable, 
not  only  to  the  common  reader,  but  even  to  professed 
mechanics  and  Inventors,  who  often  expend  much  labour 
and  ingenuity  In  reinventing  plans  Invented  and  exploded 
years  ago.  Mr.  M'Parlane,  himself  a  civil  engineer,  after 
much  practical  acquaintance  with  steam-propelling  as 
now  practised,  has  examined  with  care  the  successive 
steps  by  which  Its  present  condition  has  been  reached, 
and  given  a  brief  sketch  of  their  history,  illustrated  with 
outs. 

liDim.  A  Domestic  Story.  From  the  Irene*,  fly 
MtULt^  M.  Hays.  Putnam,  A  charming  novellstte,  very 
beautifully  printed. 

OaowKe  nr  vu  Last  War,  fly  Chariot  J.  Peterson. 
Osmplete  in  one  volume.  Price  60  cents.  A  youngster 
at  our  elbow  says,  "You  must  give  this  book  a  first  rase 
notice."  Said  youngster  has  read  it  through  at  least  six 
times,  which  Is  saying,  either  a  good  deal  for  the  book— 
or,  not  much  for  his  tutors! 

Pin DRicns,  Incomparably  the  best  of  Thackeray's  Works, 
is  completed  at  last,  to  the  great  Joy  of  many  thousands 
of  readers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 

Thi  LiSTCirsn.  fly  Canton*  Fry.  Carter  and  Brothers. 
This  very  popular  English  work  has  been  reproduced  in 
the  shape  of  a  handsome  duodecimo,  with  numerous  illus- 
trations, by  the  Garters,  of  New  Turk.  The  book  is  spoken 
of  by  the  London  Ohristian  Observer,  ss  one  of  high  ex- 
cellence and  interest,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  every 
fomily  library. 


Crumbs  from  tbr  Lako  o*  Cams*,  fly  John  Know.  There 
is  something  unusually  racy  in  these  sketches.  We  had 
the  pleasure  of  reading  them  from  week  to  week,  on  their 
original  appearance  in  the  columns  of  the  Presbyterian, 
and  are  not  sorry  to  renew  the  acquaintance  In  their 
present  shape,  as  a  snug  duodecimo.  The  anther  Is  ap- 
parently a  canny  Scotchman,  who  has  been  on  a  visit  to 
his  native  land,  and  has  given  us  his  Impressions  of  men 
and  things  in  a  style  lively  and  piquant,  and  yst  free  from 
all  exaggeration, 

Thi  North  Amrrioam  Rxvuw  has  been  received  from 
the  Philadelphia  agent,  J.  B.  Pollock.  The  leading  article 
is  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  General  Taylor,  written  evidently 
by  one  intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject  and  with 
the  man,  and  In  a  tons  of  very  high  and  yet  not  undiscri- 
minating  eulogy.  In  another  article,  Dr.  Wayland's  new 
plan  for  college  education  in  the  United  States  is  reviewed 
and  condemned.  The  other  articles  are,  "Tendencies  of 
Modern  Science,"  « Dana's  Poems  and  Prose  Writings," 
"Female  Authors,"  "The  Law  of  Homicide,"  "German 
Hungarians  against  the  Magyars,"  Ac. 

Pamphlets,  Serials,  Ac— TOe  Prospect,  est  the  Opening 
of  the  Tear  1851.  fly  Henry  C  Corey.  84  pp.— Memorial 
to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  against  exempting  cer- 
tain property  from  taxation.  By  EUhu  D.  Tkrr.  61  pp. 
—Hackwood for  January.  Leonard  8oott  A  Cc,  New  York; 
Zieber,  Philadelphia.^  JPesfieiiukr  Review  for  January, 
Leonard  Scott  A  Cc,  New  York^-The  Newgate  Calendar. 
T.  B.  Peterson,  25  oents.— flyrne'f  Dictionary  of  Mechanics, 
No.  23.  D.  Appleton  A  Co,  26  cents.— Pictorial  Field  Book 
of  the  Revolution,  No.  11.  Harpers,  26  cents*— Wacousta, 
by  Major  Richardson.  Dewitt  A  Davenport,  60  eentc— 0*y 
IhwJux,  by  William  Harrison  Ainsworth.  T.  B.  Peterson, 
60  cents.— Shakespeare's  Dramatic  Works,  No.  33.  "  Titus 
Andromcut,"  with  em  engraving  of  Lavinia;  Phillips, 
Sampson  A  Co.;  for  sale  by  T.  B.  Peterson,  Philadelphia. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  recent  commencement  of  the  Central  High  School 
of  Philadelphia,  has  created  so  deep  a  sensation  in  our 
city,  that  we  have  ventured  to  Introduce  into  the  pages 
of  our  Msgasine  a  passing  notice  of  this  admirable  seat 
of  learning.  # 

We  do  especially  rejoice  to  speak  of  It  as  the  keystone 
of  a  magnificent  plan  of  general  education,  under  which, 
within  the  limits  of  our  city  and  county,  more  than 
S360,000  are  annually  expended  for  this  one  object,  thus 
furnishing  the  means  of  Intellectual  culture  to  some 
46,000  young  persons  of  both  sexes. 

The  Central  High  School,  although  bearing  a  very  un- 
assuming name,  Is,  emphatically,  a  College  for  the  People. 
It  has  twelve  professors,  who,  either  by  original  lectures, 
or  through  the  medium  of  standard  textbooks,  give  In- 
struction In  almost  every  branch  of  practical,  omantental 
and  ectentific  education.  Its  departments  embrace  ancient 
and  modern  languages,  Including  the  Anglo-Saxon  dialect; 
theoretical  and  practical  aaataematlcs,  and  astronomy; 
natural  philosophy  and  chemistry;  anatomy,  physiology, 
special  physics,  and  natural  history;  mental,  moral,  and 
political  seienee;  Belles-Lettres  and  English  literature, 
Ac  But,  at  the  same  time,  a  department  is  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  penmanship,  book-keeping,  and  drawing.  In 
connexion  with  the  whole  there  is  a  complete  cabinet  of 
specimens  in  the  department  of  natural  history,  a  miner- 
alogkal  cabinet,  an  excellent  philosophical  apparatus,  a 
well-filled  library,  and  an  observatory  admirably  arranged 
for  conducting  astronomical  observations.  The  average 
number  of  students  is  over  five  hundred.  The  course  of 
study  extends  through  four  years.  Those  who  complete 
this  course  receive  the  degree  of  Bschelor  of  Arts,  and  sub- 
sequently that  of  Master  of  Arts,  the  legislature  of  the 
commonwealth  having  given  the  institution  the  power  of 
conferring  the  ordinary  academic  degrees. 

Two  classes  are  graduated  in  our  High  8ehool  every 
year;  and  the  Commencement  has  become  a  great  sssnft* 
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annual  occurrence  in  onr  city.  The  last  ceremonial  of 
this  kind  took  place  a  few  wee;  a  ago,  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Musical  Fund,  in  the  preeenoe  of  a  brilliant  audience. 
After  an  appropriate  literary  entertainment,  the  interest 
of  the  day  was  crowned  by  the  admission  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  young  gentlemen  both  to  the  first  and  second  De- 
gree of  the  Arts.  It  is  but  moderate  praise  to  say,  the  occa- 
sion was  an  inspiring  one.  Perhaps  the  only  deficiency 
arose  from  the  fact,  that  the  enchantment  of  the  scene 
could  not  hare  been  prolonged. 

WASHINGTON  AS  A  HUMOURIST. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  traits  in  the  character  of 
Washington,  was  his  unbending  dignity.  The  quiet, 
half-playful  humour  of  the  following  letter,  shows  him 
in  a  new  light  to  many  of  his  countrymen. 

Mount  Tenon,  May  29, 1797. 

Dear  Sir^—l  am  indebted  to  you  for  several  unacknow- 
ledged letters,  but  never  mind  that;  go  on  as  if  you  had 
answers.  Ton  are  at  the  source  of  information,  and  can 
find  many  things  to  relate,  while  I  hare  nothing  to  say 
that  could  either  inform  or  amuse  a  Secretary  of  War  In 
Philadelphia. 

I  might  tell  him  that  I  begin  my  diurnal  course  with 
the  sun ;  that  if  my  hirelings  are  not  in  their  places  at 
that  time,  I  send  them  messages  of  sorrow  for  thetr  Indis- 
position; that  baring  put  these  wheels  in  motion,  I  exa- 
mine the  state  of  things  further;  that  the  more  they  are 
probed,  the  deeper  I  find  the  wounds  which  my  buildings 
hare  sustained  by  an  absence  and  negleot  of  eight  years; 
that,  by  the  time  I  have  accomplished  these  matters, 
breakfast  (a  little  after  seren  o'clock,  about  the  time  I 
presume  you  are  taking  leave  of  Mrs.  M'Henry)  Is  ready; 
that  this  being  over,  I  mount  my  horse  and  ride  round 
my  farms,  which  employs  me  until  it  is  time  to  dress  for 
dinner,  at  which  I  rarely  miss  seeing  strange  faces,  come, 
as  they  say,  out  of  respect  for  me.  Pray,  would  not  the 
word  curiosity  answer  as  well  ?  And  how  different  this 
from  having  a  few  social  friends  at  a  cheerful  board  I  The 
usual  time  of  sitting  at  table,  a  walk,  and  tea,  bring  me 
within  the  dawn  of  candlelight;  previous  to  which,  if  not 
prevented  by  company,  I  resolve  that  as  soon  as  the  glim- 
mering taper  supplies  the  place  of  the  great  luminary,  I 
will  retire  to  my  writing  table,  and  acknowledge  the  let- 
ters I  have  received;  but  when  the  lights  are  brought,  I 
feel  tired  and  disinclined  to  engage  in  this  work,  con- 
ceiving that  the  next  night  will  do  as  well.  The  next 
night  comes,  and  with  it  the  same  causes  for  postpone- 
ment, and  so  on.  This  will  account  for  your  letter  re- 
maining so  long  unacknowledged ;  and  having  given  you 
the  history  of  a  day,  it  will  serve  for  a  year,  and  I  am 
persuaded  you  will  not  require  a  second  edition  of  it. 
But  It  may  strike  you,  that  in  this  detail  no  mention  is 
made  of  any  portion  of  time  allotted  for  reading.  The  re- 
mark would  be  just,  for  I  have  not  looked  into  a  book 
since  I  came  home;  nor  shall  I  be  able  to  do  it  until  I 
have  discharged  my  workmen,  probably  not  before  the 
nights  grow  longer,  when  possibly  I  may  be  looking  in 
doomsday  book.  At  present,  I  shall  only  add  that  I  am 
always  and  affectionately  yours, 

Qiokoi  Washhtqtof. 

OUB  ENIGMAS. 
We  are  pleased  to  see  the  attention  which  our  Enigmas 
attract.    The  "Ale-Wife"  has  become  quite  famous.    Be- 
sides the  solutions  already  published,  we  have  received 
sereral  others ;  among  them  the  following,  from  Mr.  John 
Mackintire,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
0,  shun  the  bright  goblet— filled  high  to  the  brim, 
Though  diamonds  flash  on  its  beaded  rim ; 
It  is  tinctured  with  woe,  dash  It  down  from  thy  lips ; 
It  will  gloom  thy  bright  sun  in  a  fearful  eclipse- 
It  will  cover  with  shame— it  will  wither  thy  heart- 
It  will  rend  the  strong  tie*  of  affection  apart — 
And  the  orphan's  lone  cry,  and  the  widow's  loud  wail 
Are  heard  from  the  depths  of  the  sparkling  Me. 

0 


0,  shun  the  bright  goblet,  firm  pleasure  and  mirth 
Turn  away  to  where  heaven  seems  smiling  on  earth ; 
To  a  sweet  cottage  home,  all  embowered  in  Tines, 
Above  whose  low  roof  the  old  elm  trea  entwines ; 
There  dwelling  with  one,  who  all  others  above 
Can  meet  our  affection  with  mutual  lore— 
How  fleet  pass  the  days,  free  from  turmoil  and  strife* 
With  a  loving,  contented,  and  dutiful  Wife, 

0,  shun  the  bright  goblet,  its  dangers  beware, 
Though  fair  hands  invite  you  its  pleasures  to  share ; 
There's  death  in  the  cup— though  mingled,  and  given 
By  sirens  as  fair  as  the  angels  in  heaven ; 
For  woman  moves  often  when  other  means  fall, 
And  few  can  resist  when  her  pleadings  assail- 
But  listen  not  to  her,  she  embitters  thy  life 
With  shame  and  remorse— the  wretched  AU-Wtfe. 

Also  the  following,  from  E.  H.  Chapman,  of  Ohio  Otty. 

To  cheer  the  heart  your  first 

Doth  seldom  ever  fall ; 
Did  you  erer  know  an  Englishman 

That  lored  not  good  ale  ? 
And  while  be  gets  his  bread  and  beer, 

He  envies  not  the  king, 
But  eats  and  drinks  with  right  good  cheer, 

And  merrily  doth  sing. 

But  though  he  quaffeth  with  right  good  cheer, 

And  hit  heart  is  merry  and  glad, 
The  heart  of  your  second  too  oft,  I  fear, 

By  your  first  is  rendered  sad. 
for  at  night  she  sitteth  all  lonely  and  pale, 

And  she  lists  for  the  loved  one's  tread ; 
But  alas  I  he  is  qufflang  the  rich  brown  ale, 

While  his  children  are  crying  for  bread. 

Tour  whole  Is  a  bnxom  dame; 

She  keepeth  your  first  for  sale; 
And  the  ale-wife  poureth  out  the  same, 

And  the  Englishman  quaffeth  the  ale. 

Our  defiance  in  reference  to  Mr.  Ellsworth's  first  enigma 
has  caused  quite  a  flutter  among  the  goosc-qullls.  With 
what  results,  our  readers  shall  know — next  month  1  In 
the  mean  time,  those  who  think  they  have  guessed  the 
first,  may  try  the  second. 

Honour  to  whom  Horour  is  Dux.— The  argument,  and 
much  of  the  text,  of  a  leading  article  In  the  January 
number  of  Blackwood,  are  taken  from  a  work  of  our  fel- 
low-eitisen,  Henry  0.  Carey,  who  is  not  only  mentioned 
with  high  commendation,  but  quoted  as  the  greatest 
living  authority  on  his  favourite  topio — political  economy. 

Car  it  ra  Posotlt?— A  writer  in  the  Westminster  Re- 
view, in  an  article  on  the  "  Educational  Movements"  of 
Great  Britain,  asserts  as  an  established  fact,  that  one-half 
of  the  whole  adult  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  cam- 
not  read  or  write— and  that  one-half  of  the  female  aduU 
population,  and  one-third  of  the  male  aduU  population,  of 
England  and  Wales,  cannot  tign  their  name*  to  a  marriage 
cerHficaU! 

Coming  to  thx  Point.— The  complaint  is  often  made 
against  politicians  and  diplomatists,  that  their  meaning 
is  so  wrapped  up  in  circumlocutions,  as  to  pussle  any  but 
one  of  themselves  to  find  it  out  There  is  no  want  of  di- 
rectness, surely,  in  the  following  significant  *  protocol,"  9 
taken  from  a  California  paper.  "Nowcx.— I  am  a  candi- 
date for  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  request  the  support  of 
my  friends.  Voters  will  call  at  the  Union  and  drink  at 
my  expense  until  after  the  election.— Major  Brown." 

The  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  Westminster  Re- 
view, entitled  «« The  Battle  of  the  Churchee,"  Is  probably 
the  severest  blow  ever  lerelled  at  the  «  Established  Church 
of  England,"  or  rather  at  Episcopacy  as  the  State  Church 
of  that  realm.  It  is  an  exposition  of  the  subject  such  as 
is  sure  to  show  itself,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  shape  of  votes 
in  Parliament. 
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Ho.l. 

MKI-Sllll    X0IL1TTI    FOE    AH    ILDIELT   LADY. 

fro.  1.  Demi-dreu  TbOetUfor  an  Elderly  Lady*— (top  of 
black  lace,  trimmed  at  the  fides,  and  a  UtUe  backward 
and  low,  by  two  clusters  of  rose  acacia.  Redingote  of 
damask,  broche  in  black  designs.  This  redingote  has  a 
high  corsage,  fitting  the  figure  smoothly,  and  is  trimmed 
the  whole  length  in  front  by  two  biasses  of  velvet,  edging 
a  plain  piece  of  satin,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  row  of 
velvet  buttons.  The  sleeves  are  large,  open  behind 
almost  to  the  elbow,  and  bordered  with  velvet  and  black 
,  lace.  A  pelerine  of  black  lace  ornaments  the  shoulders, 
and  terminates  under  the  velvet  biasses. 

Fi<*  2.  ToUtUt  RabUU.— Bonnet  of  velvet  epingle  and 
satin.  All  the  face  Is  of  velvet  epingle,  gathered  above 
and  below  of  only  one  piece,  without  any  ornament  or 
border  at  the  edge.  The  round  crown  and  the  bavolet  or 
cape  are  of  satin ;  the  former  is  completely  covered  by  a 
combination  of  riband  and  blonde,  the  riband  being  No. 
4,  gathered  and  arranged  in  five  rows  with  the  blonde 
between  them.  The  bandeau  of  the  crown  is  ornamented 
with  three  cocaides  ruchees  of  the  same  riband  and 
blonde.  Under  each  side  of  the  face  at  the  cheeks  Is  a 
cluster  of  round  bvws  of  cerise  riband  No.  12.  Long 
brides. 

288 


FM.  2. 
X0ILITT1    HABILLI. 

Redingote  of  brocatdU  with  broche  designs.  This  stuff 
It  fabricated  expressly  for  the  redingote  style  of  dresses; 
the  corsage  is  broche  on  the  shoulders,  with  a  rich  bouquet 
Pompadour,  and  the  rest  of  the  corsage  is  finished  designs 
enlaced  in  a  garland.  The  sleeves  have  a  rich  garland  at 
the  base,  and  lighter  designs  elsewhere.  The  skirt  is 
more  complicated;  a  garland  Pompadour  follows  the 
contour  in  front,  a  rich  detached  bouquet  ornaments  each 
hollow  of  the  curves,  and  a  running  design,  with  a  flower 
in  each  vacant  space,  covers  the  rest  The  front  of  the 
corsage  is  terminated  by  four  rounded  dents,  permitting 
to  be  seen  a  gnimpe  of  embroidered  muslin,  trimmed  with 
narrow  lace.  The  jupe  is  finished  with  fire  such  dents ; 
the  under  part  is  composed  of  a  band  of  plain  satin.  Each 
of  the  dents  from  top  to  bottom  is  fastened  by  an  orna- 
ment of  passementerie,  from  which  depend  one,  two,  or 
three  tassels,  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  dents. 
The  dents  are  bordered  with  satin,  having  on  esch  side  a 
narrow,  gathered,  black  lace.  The  sleeves  are  rather 
short,  and  a  little  wide,  so  as  to  exhibit  to  advantage 
puffing  nndersleeves  of  embroidered  muslin,  with  a  row 
of  Valenciennes  sown  on  each  wristband,  and  turned  back 
against  the  sleeves. 
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MAY. 

BT    B1NBI1TTI    A.    HADBT. 


"Merry,  ever  merry  Uavl 
Made  of  sun-gleams,  shades,  and  showers, 
Banting  bads,  and  breathing  flowers; 
Dripping-locked,  and  rosy-Tested, 
Violet-slippered,  rainbow-crested ; 
Girdled  with  the  eglantine, 
Festooned  with  the  dewy  Tine: 
Merry,  eTer  merry  May, 
Would  that  thou  couidst  last  for  aye!" 


Thi  best  annals  of  the  months,  we  find  in 
the  pages  of  the  poets.  The  different  phases 
of  nature,  that  in  turn  peculiarly  mark  these 
succeeding  daughters  of  the  year,  are  most 
faithfully  and  most  fittingly  recorded  in  melo- 
dious Terse.  It  seems  an  ungracious  task  to 
note  down  the  signs  and  tokens  of  their  loveli- 
ness in  commonplace  prose ;  in  truth,  it  cannot 
be  done  successfully ;  for  the  writer  discoursing 
so  well  as  to  enchain  a  reader's  attention  on 
such  a  theme,  would  find,  however  innocent  of 
such  intent,  his  prose  resolved  into  poetry, 
albeit  not  rhyme.  This  power  of  describing 
charmingly  the  sights  and  sounds  that  charm 
us,  is  a  very  high  attainment,  not  so  easily  or 
generally  acquired,  as  to  encourage  the  at- 
tempt 

It  is  no  marvel  that  the  beautiful  month  of 
May  should  be  an  especial  favourite  with  our 
immortal  bards.  Her  bright  presence,  with 
all  its  happy  influences, — the  wealth  of  birds 
and  flowers  and  sunshine,  that  mark  her  coming 
to.  the  awakening  earth,  may  well  prove  a  source 
of  the  purest  inspiration.  We  rejoice  with  an 
ever  renewed  sense  of  delight,  in  these  last 
balmy  days  of  spring,  and  sigh  only  to  think 
they  are  so  fleeting.  Now,  indeed,  we  recog- 
nise the  season  in  its  perfection.  Now,  where'er 
her  footsteps  pass,  are  called  up 

"From  their  mysterious  and  imprisoned  night, 
The  bods  of  many  hoes,  the  children  of  her  light." 


Now  doth 


"The  sweet  wild  flowers  hold  their  quiet  talk ' 
Upon  the  unoultured  t 


With 

"  Beautiful  clorer,  so  round  and  red, 
There  is  not  a  thing  in  twenty, 
That  lifts  In  the  morning  so  sweet  a  head, 
Above  its  leaves  on  Its  earthy  bed, 
With  so  many  horns  of  plenty." 

Now  may  the  humble  votary  of  nature  form  a 
richer  coronet  than  ever  graced  a  monarch's 
brow ;  for  the  gems  with  which  he  works '  are 
all  immortal.  And  first  we  gather  for  this 
priceless  wreath,  a  crimson  "wee  -tipped" 
flower,  one  of  April's  meek,  but  hardy  pioneers, 
that  lives  through  all  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  far  into  autumn's  chill :  Wordsworth's 
Daisy, 

M  Commonplace 
Of  nature,  with  that  homely  face, 
And  yet,  with  something  of  a  grace, 
That  love  makes  for  thee!" 

And  then — for  they  perish  all  too  quickly — 
Burns'  Hyacinth, 

"  For  oonstaacy  with  its  unchanging  blue." 

And  Keats'  Evening  Primrose, 

"Cer  which  the  wind  might  gladly  take  a  pleasant  sleep, 
But  that  'tis  ever  startled  by  the  leap 
Of  buds  into  fresh  flowers." 
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And  those  most  exquisitely  described  Sweet 
Peas— 

"On  tiptoe  for  *  flight, 
With  wings  of  gentle  flash  o'er  delicate  white. 
And  taper  fingers,  catching  at  all  things, 
To  hind  them  round  about  with  tiny  rings." 

Nor  may  we  forget  the  Lilac,  by  Cowper 
chronicled, — 

**  Various  1n  array,— now  white, 
Now  sanguine,  and  her  beauteous  head  now  set 
With  spikes  pyramidal,  as  if 
8tudious  of  ornament,  yet  unresolved 
Which  hue  the  most  approved,  she  chose  them  all." 

Nor  Bryant's  Wind  Flower, 

"Whose  just  opened  eye 
Is  blue  as  the  spring  heaven  it  gases  at" 

Nor  Brainard's  Sweet  Briar, 

"For  it  grows  along 
The  poor  man's  pathway,  by  the  poor  man's  door." 

And  we  may  take  of  Shakespeare's  "  violets 
dim,'1  and  many  other  kindred  flowers,  where- 
with to  complete  this  rare  garland.  And  while 
it  is  being  wrought,  we  may  listen  to  the 
carolling  of  birds,  and  think  o'er  Shelley's 
"Sky-lark,"  and  o'er  many  other  strains  of 
his  breathing  •'  harmonious  madness,"  as 
though  indeed  some  winged  messenger  had 
imparted  the  secret  of  such  minstrelsy.  But 
there  is  wanting  to  his  song  the  blitheness  of 
that  " care-charming  bird"  whose  utter  joy- 
ousness  he  marvelled  at. 

Spenser  represents  May 

«  Decked  all  with  dainties  of  the  season's  pride, 
And  throwing  flowers  out  of  her  lap  around: 
Upon  two  brethren's  shoulders  she  did  ride, 
The  twins  of  Leda,  which  on  either  side 
Supported  her,  like  to  their  sovereign  queen." 

These  "twins  of  Leda,"  Pollux  and  Castor, 
were  esteemed  particularly  propitious  to  mari- 
ners. 

"Male"  was  the  brightest  of  the  Pleiades, 
and  from  her  the  name  of  our  month  of  May  is 
supposed  to  have  been  derived.  Another  rea- 
son for  its  being  so  called  is  given  In  the  fact 
of  Romulus  having  dedicated  this  month  to  the 
Majores,  or  Roman  senators.  Although  it  has 
been  written  that, 

"  Each  day  of  thine,  sweet  month  of  May, 
Love  makes  a  solemn  holiday," 

there  is  a  superstition  prevalent  among  the 
ignorant  and  innocent,  that  marks  marriages 
as  unfortunate  if  celebrated  at  this  time.  We 
may  not  lightly  term  this  a  vulgar  superstition, 
for  it  is  the  remnant  of  an  observance  recorded 
in  classical  lore.  During  the  month  of  May, 
expiatory  offerings  were  made  to  Apollo,  under 
whose  protection  it  was  deemed,  and  marriages 
were  prohibited.   The  May-day  sports,  so  popu- 


lar with  our  ancestors,  are  also  to  be  traced 
back  to  this  time.  The  festival  in  honour  of 
Flora  was  celebrated  in  the  latter  part  of  April 
and  the  beginning  of  May.  Ovid  thus  com- 
mences a  speech  to  the  goddess : 

"fair  flora,  now  attend  thy  sportful  feast, 
Of  which  some  days  I  with  design  have  passed; 
A  part  in  April  and  a  part  in  May 
Thou  clalmest,  and  both  command  my  tuneful  lay; 
And  as  the  oonflnes  of  two  months  are  thine, 
To  sing  of  both  the  double  task  be  mine." 

Flora,  to  a  question  regarding  her  name  and 
attributes,  replies: 

"In  fields  where  happy  mortals  whilom  strayed, 
Ghloris  my  name,  I  was  a  rural  maid; 
To  praise  herself  a  modest  nymph  would  shun, 
But  yet,  a  god  was  by  my  beauty  won," 

thus  establishing  inoontrovertibly  the  fact  that 
the  first,  the  original  Queen  of  May,  became  a 
matron  ere  she  was  entitled  to  wear  the  crown. 
Pleasant  is  it  to  read  of  the  May-day  sports 
of  England  in  the  olden  time,  when  none  were 
of  too  high  estate  to  join  in  the  universal  cus- 
tom of  gathering  in  the  May.  Then  in  the 
early  morning,  "lads  and  lasses  trooped  in 
fresh  array," 

MTo  pluck  the  smelling  briar, 
Then  hasten  home,  the  door  and  posts  to  (light, 
And  the  church  pillars,  ere  the  broad  daylight, 
With  hawthorn  buds  and  sweetest  eglantine." 

Merry  were  the  revels  round  the  May-pole 
with  the  gay  jests  of  the  fantastic  masquers, 
and  extravagant  antics  of  the  morris-dancers 
that  were  wont  to  figure  in  the  pageant ;  Robin 
Hood,  in  suit  of  Lincoln  green,  and  his  merry 
men  bold,  Maid  Marian,  and  Friar  Tuck,  all 
duly  represented,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
spectators.  In  the  days  of  Cromwell,  the 
Puritans  waged  war  against  the  poor  May- 
poles, "whose  greatest  crime  was  honest, 
harmless  mirth,"  terming  them  "heathenish 
vanities  of  superstition  and  wickedness ;"  and 
they  were  stricken  to  the  earth,  and  their 
glory  departed  for  ever.  With  the  return  of 
Charles  the  old  diversions  were  partially  re- 
vived, but  never  regained  their  former  popu- 
larity. 

Tennyson's  poem  of  the  May  Queen  is  more 
generally  read  than  many  of  his  other  pieces. 
It  is  a  beautiful  story,  replete  with  melancholy 
interest ;  but  it  could  not  be  selected  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  author's  style,  nor  does  it 
indicate  the  strength  of  his  powers.  The  popu- 
larity it  has  acquired  may,  in  truth,  be  in  part 
attributed  to  the  want  of  Tennysonian  cha- 
racter peculiarly  distinguishing  his  higher 
compositions,  and  marking  them  emphatically 
his  own.  It  is  an  effusion  of  genius  undoubt- 
edly, but  bears  not  so  exclusively  the  stamp 
of  his  genius.    There  is  no  effort  of  thought 
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demanded,  nor  earnest  attention  neoessary,  to 
understand  its  full  purport.  It  is  a  simple 
story  simply  told,  and  by  its  truthfulness  and 
pathos  touches  our  kindliest  feelings,  and  wins 
the  voluntary  tribute  of  tears,  A  life-experi- 
ence, yet  but  the  history  of  a  year;— com- 
mencing with  the  glad  hopes  of  a  light-hearted 
girl,  full  of  girlish  joy  and  vanity ;  closing  with 
the  high  aspirations  of  the  chastened  spirit 
longing  for  immortality  and  welcoming  the 
grave,  with  the  intervening  despondency  and 
impatient  regrets  of  the  invalid  while  yet  cling- 
ing to  the  world  she  must  resign. 

In  the  first  expression  of  her  gladness  we 
listen  to  the  predictions  of  a  heart  thrilling 
with  wild,  enthusiastic  delight,  all  untamed, 
unchilled  by  memory  of  disappointment.  With 
what  certainty  she  counts  on  the  "  mad  merri- 
ment "  of  the  morrow,  sure  that  not  the  slight- 
est cloud  will  mar  her  pleasure,  sure  that 
Nature's  fairest  aspect  will  grace  her  corona- 
tion. 

"There  will  not  ba  a  drop  of  rain,  the  whole  of  the  lire- 

long  day, 
For  rm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen 

of  the  May. 

M  All  the  Talley,  mother,  11  be  fresh  and  green  and  still ; 
And  the  cowslip  and  the  crowfoot  are  over  all  the  hill ; 
And  the  rirulet  in  the  flowery  dale  will  merrily  glance 

and  play, 
And  r  m  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen 

tf  the  May." 

And  when  all  this  has  passed  away,  and  the 
bright  spring  morning  been  succeeded  by  cold 
and  wintry  suns,  and  New  Year's  eve  has  come 
wearily  on,  she  who  would  be  wakened  early, 
but  a  few  months  sinoe,  to  gather  May  gar- 
lands, now  asks  to  see  the  sun  rise  for  the  last 
time  on  the  New  Tear. 

Mlt  is  the  last  New  Tear  that  ever  I  shall  see; 
Then  you  may  lay  me  low  i'  the  mould,  and  think  no 
more  o*  me." 

In  her  hours  of  sickness  she  is  haunted  by 
recollections  of  the  flowery  wreath  with  which 
they  crowned  her  "'neath  the  hawthorn  on 
the  green,"  and  the  joyful  danoe  around  the 
May-pole.  Fretfully  she  reverts  to  that  gay 
scene,  so  painfully  contrasting  with  the  dreari- 
ness of  the  present,  and,  still  untamed,  her 
childlike  repinings  are  breathed  out. 

"There's  not  a  flower  on  all  the  hills,  the  frost  is  on  the 

pane; 
I  only  wish  to  lire  till  the  snowdrops  oome  again. 
I  wish  the  snow  would  melt  and  the  sun  oome  out  on 

high,- 
I  long  to  see  a  flower  so  before  the  day  I  die." 

To  this  child  of  earth  death  is  only  associ- 
ated with  images  of  loneliness  and  extinction ; 
she  sees  no  future  beyond  the  mouldering 
grave,  and  her  thoughts  dwell  on  that  last 


resting-place  as  if  seeking  to  win  from  it  some 
of  its  desolation. 

"You'll  bury  me,  my  mother,  just  beneath  the  hawthorn 

shade; 
And  you'll  come  sometimes  to  see  me  where  I  am  lowly 

laid. 
I  shall  not  forget  you,  mother;— I  shall  hear  you  when 

you  pass, 
With  your  feet  above  my  grave  in  the  long  and  pleasant 

grass. 

"If  I  can,  I'll  oome  again,  mother,  from  out  my  resting- 
place; 

Though  you'll  not  see  me,  mother,  I  shall  look  upon  your 
face; 

Though  I  cannot  speak  a  word,  I  shall  hearken  what 
you  say, 

And  be  often,  often  with  you,  when  you  think  I'm  far 
away." 

She  died  not  yet,  nor  till  the  pining  wish  "  to 
see  a  flower  again  "  had  been  fulfilled,  till  the 
snow  melted  from  the  fields,  and  the  "new 
violets  bloom  beneath  the  skies,"  and  she  hears 
the  bleating  of  the  young  lambs  upon  the  hills. 
And  more  has  been  granted  than  the  fulfilment 
of  her  wish,  more  than  she  would  then  have 
asked, — peace  to  depart.  These  last  few  months 
have  been  precious  in  their  use  to  her.  The 
higher  life  to  which  she  is  destined  has  dawned 
upon  her  vision,  and,  secure  in  faith  of  a  con- 
tinued eternal  existence,  the  separation  and 
transition  are  no  longer  dreaded ;  she  calmly, 
hopefully,  ponders  on  the  coming  morrow. 

"Oh,  sweet  and  strange  it  seems  to  me,  that  ere  this  day 

is  done, 
The  roice  that  now  is  speaking  will  be  beyond  the  sun, 
For  ever  and  for  ever  with  those  blessed  souls  and  true; 
And  what  is  life,  that  we  should  moan?    Why  make  we 

such  ado?" 

There  are  some  very  interesting  records  of 
the  Floral  Games  of  Toulouse,  which  were 
yearly  celebrated  for  more  than  four  centuries, 
commencing  in  1325.  Miss  London's  poem,  or 
rather  series  of  poems,  entitled  "  The  Prize  of 
the  Golden  Violet,"  is  an  ideal  representation  of 
one  of  these  annual  meetings.  This  "  Institu- 
tion of  the  Gay  Science,"  as  it  was  termed, 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Clemence 
Isaure,  to  whom  there  is  a  statue  erected  in 
Toulouse.  Clemence  was  the  only  daughter  of 
an  illustrious  house,  the  last  descendant  of  a 
princely  line.  In  the  first  flush  of  youth  and 
beauty,  she  plighted  her  maiden  faith  to  Lan- 
trec,  a  brave  and  handsome  knight,  by  whom 
she  was  passionately  beloved.  Her  father, 
Alphonze,  sternly  disapproved  of  this  attach- 
ment, separated  the  lovers,  and  commanded 
his  daughter  to  receive  the  addresses  of  a  rich 
and  reverend  seignior,  whom  he  destined  to  be 
her  liege  lord.  Clemence  firmly  refused  to 
listen  to  this  ungracious  suit ;  threats  and  en- 
treaties were  alike  in  vain ;  strong  in  her  affec- 
tion, she  calmly  submitted  to  the  only  alterna- 
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tire  menaced  by  the  exasperated  Alphonie,— 
chains  and  a  prison  cell.  Lantreo,  in  defianoe 
of  her  father's  tow  of  vengeance,  beneath  the 
window  of  the  gloomy  tower  where  she  was 
confined,  repeated  his  tows  of  love,  and  his  de- 
termination to  rescue  her.  Clemenoe  warned 
him  of  his  danger,  and  adjured  him  by  their 
mutual  lore,  mutual  unhappiness,  to  leave  Tou- 
louse, and  in  the  excitement  of  a  warrior's  fiery 
career,  to  seek  forgetfulness.  Through  the  iron 
bars  she  threw  him  three  flowers,  a  violet,  eg- 
lantine, and  marigold ;  these  he  was  to  wear 
as  her  true  knight  The  violet  was  her  fa- 
vourite colour,  the  eglantine  her  favourite 
flower,  and  the  marygold  was  emblematioal  of 
sorrow  and  "misfortune.  Reverently  cherishing 
these  pledges  of  affection,  Lantrec,  faithful 
through  all  things,  with  a  sore  and  heavy 
heart,  promised  to  do  her  bidding.  On  the 
battle-field  soon  after,  while  shielding  the  life 
of  Alphonze,  he  was  himself  mortally  wounded. 
The  old  man,  too  late  relenting,  received  from 
the  dying  youth  Clemence's  flowers,  and  pro- 
mised to  return  them  to  her,  with  her  lover's 
blessing  and  last  tender  adieu.  Clemence  lived 
but  a  little  while  after  hearing  this  sad  story. 
Her  large  fortune  she  bequeathed  to  the  city 
of  Toulouse  for  annual  games;  at  which  the 
most  gifted  troubadours  should  receive  as  prizes 
for  the  best  poems  written  on  the  occasion, 
golden  flowers  of  the  violet,  eglantine,  and 
marigold.  So  originated  these  yearly  festi- 
vals, according  to  the  metrical  romance  of 
Clemenoe  Isaure.  This  account  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  allowed  to  pass  unquestioned.  Some 
stern  inquirer,  by  dint  of  poring  over  many 
reams  of  old  documents  of  Toulouse,  not  only 
asserted  another  origin  for  the  Floral  Games, 
but  makes  the  very  existence  of  Clemence  a 
doubtful  point  of  history.  By  this  version,  it 
would  appear  that  the  first  founders  of  this 
institution  were  seven  of  the  prinoipal  citizens 
of  Toulouse,  who,  desirous  of  augmenting  the 
prosperity,  and  adding  to  the  glory  of  their 
native  city,  by  attracting  thither  the  most  dis- 
tinguished poets,  offered  a  prize  of  a  golden 
violet,  for  the  best  poem  that  should  be  read 
there  the  following  May.  That  the  institutors 
were  the  judges  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the 
compositions  offered,  and  were  oalled  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Gay  Science  and  his  six  assessors. 
That  the  authorities  of  the  city,  after  a  few 
years,  fearing  the  enterprise  would  fail  if  de- 
pendent on  the  support  of  individuals,  and 
perceiving  the  advantages  accruing  from  the 
annual  concourse  of  strangers  that  assembled 
at  these  celebrations,  continued  them  at  the 
expense  of  the  city,  and  added  to  the  first 
prize,  two  others, — an  eglantine  and  marigold, 
wrought  of  silver.  This  is  not  so  poetical  an 
account,  and  for  that  very  reason  apt  to  be 


more  easily  credited.  But  one  may  verily  be- 
lieve in  this  case  the  beautiful  is  the  true.  It 
is  stated,  to  be  sure,  by  these  cynics,  that  the 
statue  to  the  Lady  Clemence  was  not  erected 
till  after  two  hundred  years  had  elapsed  from 
the  commencement  of  these  noble  sports ;  but 
it  was  then  certainly  erected ;  and  ever  after, 
on  the  recurrence  of  the  Floral  Games,  was 
crowned  with  flowers  in  the  place  where  the 
prise  poems  were  recited ;  and  an  oration  de- 
livered in  her  honour,  always  constituted  the 
first  part  of  the  exercises.  Nor  do  these  would- 
be  overturners  of  our  romance  condescend  to 
asoribe  any  reason  for  the  choioe  of  these  par- 
ticular flowers,  in  place  of  the  very  satisfactory 
cause  given  in  that  veritable  legend ;  most  pro- 
bably they  could  find  none. 

A  oode  of  laws  was  established  to  regulate 
the  terms  on  which  the  prizes  should  be  dis- 
tributed, and  the  very  chivalrous  legislators 
forming  them,  ordained  that "  no  woman  should 
be  admitted  to  the  competition,  unless  her  ta- 
lents in  oomposing  verses  were  so  celebrated 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  her  being  capable  of 
writing  the  poetry  offered."  Men  had  only  to 
testify  by  oath,  as  to  the  originality  of  their 
poems.  In  course  of  time,  this  barbarism  was 
repealed,  or,  like  many  other  wise  ordinances, 
became  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the 
observance. 


IMPERTURBABILITY. 

BT  D.  H.  BARLOW. 

Ths  largest  and  the  most  completely  de- 
veloped natures  are  commonly  to  be  recognised 
by  their  composure  and  equability  of  character. 
In  no  circumstances  however  embarrassing, — 
in  no  contingencies  how  threatening  soever, — 
do  you  witness  in  such  that  feverish  perturba- 
tion which  robs  one  alike  of  the  discernment  to 
see,  and  the  concentrated  energy  to  execute, 
what  the  crisis  demands.  Excitability  and 
proneness  to  irritation  indicate,  with  scaroe  an 
exoeption,  a  mind  either  of  small  compass,  or 
else  scantily  developed  or  Ill-balanced.  It  is 
the  butterfly,  and  the  like  tiny  winged  things, 
that  beat  the  air  with  an  everlasting  rustle 
and  flutter.  The  albatross  and  the  condor 
traverse  the  airy  heights  with  regular,  majestic 
strokes,  or  with  outstretched  and  seemingly 
motionless  wings.  The  anoients  fabled  of  this 
attribute  of  the  great  soul,  when  they  affirmed 
that  the  eyes  of  the  gods  are  immovably  calm, 
and  their  gaze  steady,  never  winking  or  rolling 
hither  and  thither.  Indeed,  the  intelligence 
that  takes  in  all  things  at  a  glanoe,  needs  not 
to  rove  to  and  fro ;  and  blinking  is  a  result  and 
a  sign  of  imperfect  or  overstrained  vision. 
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xxvin. 

Christ's  mkssaqb  to  john  thb  baptist. 

Sane— just  at  sunset  at  the  gates  of  the  prison  at 
Machacrus. 

Fibst  D18CIPLB.— "  How  strange !  We  have 
song  our  evening  hymn,  and  hare  watched  the 
little  grated  window  a  long  time,  and  yet  he 
does  not  appear.    What  does  it  mean  ?" 

Sioond  Disciple. — "  I  hope  nothing  has  hap- 
pened to  him.  They  say  it  is  Herod's  birth- 
day, and  the  flashing  of  the  oars  on  the 
water,  and  the  neighing  of  horses  on  the  land, 
tell  us  it  may  be  so.  Oh,  that  our  dear  mas- 
ter were  delivered  I" 

Fibst  DisciPLB. — "  See !  he  comes  and  looks 
through  the  grates,  kindly  as  usual." 

Second  Disoiplb. — "  Yes,  but  oh,  how  pale  I" 

Pbisonbb,— "  My  children,  have  jou  seen 
him?  What  did  he  say  when  you  did  your 
errand,  and  asked  him,  in  my  name,  '  Art  thou 
he  that  should  come,  or  look  we  for  another  ?' " 

Fibst  Disoiplb. — "  He  said  nothing,  at  first. 
We  found  him  surrounded  by  a  great  multitude 


of  people.  He  was  talking,  instructing,  and 
healing  them.  What  wonders  we  saw!  We 
beheld  him  open  eyes  that  never  saw,  unstop 
ears  that  never  heard,  cleanse  lepers,  restore 
the  lame  so  that  they  leap  as  a  hart,  and  even 
raise  the  dead.  We  heard  the  healed  ones 
shouting  and  praising  God;  we  saw  fathers 
and  mothers  weeping  over  their  children  re- 
stored to  life ;  we  heard  the  multitudes  lift  up 
the  voioe  in  shouts  of  wonder,  long  and  loud. 
And  we  heard  him  talk  of  heaven  and  the  way 
of  life  so  that  the  poorest  and  the  lowliest 
could  understand  him.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to 
be  surrounded  bj  these  alone.  And  he  bade 
us  come  and  tell  thee  what  we  saw  and  heard. 
And  we  have  waited  long  for  thee,  dear  master. 
Art  thou  sick?" 

Pbisohbb.— " 'Tis  He!  'tis  He!  'Tis  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world !  I  won- 
der I  did  not  see  it  before.  I  thought  he  was 
to  be  a  king,  and  have  a  throne,  and  be  a  con- 
queror. But  I  see  it  now.  He  is  to  conquer 
sin  and  sickness,  death  and  hell.  He  is  a 
king,  but  his  throne  is  to  be  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  Yea!  'tis  He,  the  promised  Shiloh,  the- 
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Saviour  of  the  world !  I  thought  I  saw  new 
light  as  I  knelt  in  my  prison  to-night  t  Oh,  I 
see  it,  I  see  it !  But,  my  poor  lambs,  what  are 
these  noises  I  hear  ?" 

First  Disciple. — "It  is  Herod's  birthday, 
and  the  officers  and  nobles  of  the  land  are 
assembling  to  congratulate  him.  Look,  mas- 
ter! they  are  lighting  up  the  palace.  See  how 
the  light  streams  out  in  the  river !" 

Prisoner. — "  Herod's  birthday  1" 

Second  Disciple. — "  They  say  the  gates  of 
the  palace  are  to  be  opened  wide  to-night!" 

Prisoner, — "  I  believe  it,  and  it  has  been 
revealed  to  me  that  to-night  the  eternal  gates 
will  be  opened,  and  I  shall  enter  therein.  Oh, 
beloved  ones,  if  in  the  morning  you  find  my 
lifeless  body,  bury  it,  out  of  love  to  me,  and  then 
go  to  Him.  Go  to  Him,  and  he  will  be  a  better 
teacher.     I  was  but  a  star— He  is  the  sun." 

First  Disciple.—"  Oh,  master,  it  can't  be, 


it  can't  be  that  God  will  remove  thee  from 
earth!  Thy  work  is  but  just  begun!  Thou 
hast  laboured  but  six  months." 

Prisoner, — "Hush!  hush!  His  ways  are 
past  finding  out  I  have  had  greater  honour 
than  any  other  prophet  I  have  seen  his  face, 
heard  his  voice,  baptized  him,  and  borne  wit- 
ness that  this  is  the  Lamb  of  God  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  I  have  done 
my  work.  That  glorious  vision  I  have  seen  to- 
day is  about  to  be  fulfilled.  But  promise  me 
that  ye  will  go  to  him." 

Disciples. — "  Master,  we  will." 

Prisoner. — "I  see  the  soldiers  are  coming 
to  drive  you  off.  Farewell.  Jehovah's  bless- 
ing rest  upon  you  for  ever!  Oh,  farewell! 
We  shall  meet  again." 

Disciples.—"  When  ?     Where  ?" 

Prisoner. — "  In  his  own  good  time,  in  hea- 
ven." 


XXIX. 

THE  WOMAN  OF  CANAAN. 
IT  MM.  E.  F.  ELLR. 

M Truth,  Lord;  yet  of  the  crumbs  the  dogs  receive : 
And  from  the  table  of  thy  bounty,  spread 

Now  with  the  children's  bread, 
Enough  may  fall  to  let  the  suppliant  live. 
Thy  mercy's  stream,  so  deep,  and  large,  and  free,— 
It  may  o'erflow  In  blessing,  Lord,  on  me  I 

"Thou  Holy  One!— of  whom  the  prophets  spake;— 
Thou  hope  of  Israel !— born  of  Gentile  race, 

Who  never  knew  thy  grace, — 
Too  mean  am  I  thy  farours  to  partake! 


Yet  none,  none  else,  can  help  I    My  misery 

Still  sends  me  to  thy  feet;  still  bids  me  cry  to  thee  1" 

Thus  in  her  sorrow  pleads  the  lowly  one, 

To  whom  stern  silence  and  ©old  words  were  given; 

And  He  who  came  from  heaven 
The  treasury  of  his  grace  hath  open  thrown. 
Enter  and  take,  in  spite  of  fear  or  guilt,— 
«  Great  is  thy  faith !    Be  it  even  as  thou  wiltt" 

Oh,  selfesbaaed  one!  seems  thy  prayer  denied? 
Beneath  a  frowning  face  that  mercy  veiled 

Whioh  never  yet  hath  failed  t 
I  charge  thee  faint  not,  bowe'er  sorely  tried ! 
Still  kneel  and  plead ;  for  in  his  sight  shall  be 
Thy  bitterest  want  the  most  prevailing  plea! 

Sent  from  the  humblest  heart,  the  prayer  of  faith 
With  power  invested  near  the  throne  doth  stand  ;— 
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Tea,  even  at  God's  right  band! 
Omnipotence  to  the  creatures  of  his  breath 
Thai  to  command  His  glorious  might  hath  given, 
To  conquer  him  who  rules  the  hosts  of  heaven  I 

Oh,  thrall  of  pride,  be  prostrate  in  the  dust! 
Oh,  trembling  soul,  lift  ap  thy  weeping  eyes! 

Of  old,  when,  mixed  with  sighs, 
The  prophet's  prayer  went  up  in  holy  trust 


M  its  beginning  sped,  an  angel  earns 

And  touched  his  (altering  lips  with  heavenly  flame. 

Great  Advocate  I  who  dost  for  sinners  plead, 
And  with  thy  name  their  suppliance  hast  sealed  I 

The  faith  that  will  not  yield, 
Oh,  grant  us  all,  in  every  hoar  of  need  I 
And  to  the  stricken  heart,  that,  bowed  by  guilt, 
Implores  thy  help,  say,  "Be  It  as  thou  wilt" 


XXX. 

CHRIST  UNHONOUBED  BT  THE  MAZABENE8. 

The  old  lady  who  watched  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton from  day  to  day,  and  thought  him  deranged 
as  she  saw  him  blowing  soap-bubbles,  could 
not  conceive  that  as  he  was  marking  the  rays 
of  light  falling  on  those  transient  things,  that 
he  was  thus  evolving  the  laws  of  light  which 
should  be  the  admiration  of  succeeding  gene- 
rations. We  cannot  see  anything  wonderful  in 
what  is  familiar  to  us.  Men  will  travel  thousands 
of  miles  to  see  wonders,  and  to  feel  astonish- 
ment at  what  is  really  less  wonderful  than  the 
formation  of  a  butterfly's  wing,  or  the  leaf  of  a 
fern,  at  which  they  hardly  glance.  We  have 
seen  those  who  lived  just  by  the  Natural  Bridge 
in  Virginia,  and  those  who  listen  daily  to  the 
roar  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  yet,  who  have 
never  seen  either.  The  wreckers  who  live  on 
the  islands  where  the  hurricane  and  the  water- 
spout have  their  home,  see  nothing  wonderful 
in  either  of  these.  Familiarity  destroys  admi- 
ration. 


So  the  people  with  whom  the  Son  of  Qod  was 
most  familiar,  to  whom  he  showed  the  greatest 
compassion,  and  whom  he  instructed  the  most 
plainly,  and  who  were  astonished  at  his  teach- 
ings, lost  nearly  all  the  benefit  of  his  presence 
and  labours,  because  he  did  not  appear  strange 
enough!  He  came  to  them;  they  knew  his 
mother,  and  his  relatives; — they  had  been 
brought  up  among  them.  The  works  of  Jesus 
attested  to  his  divinity ;  his  instructions  were 
suoh  as  oame  fresh  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Father  of  lights,  and  they  could  find  fault  with 
nothing  except  that  they  knew  him.  Alas! 
when  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  they  rejected  him 
because  they  said  they  knew  not  whence  he 
was.  Men  want  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to 
come  with  observation ;  they  want  it  should  be 
without  them;  they  want  the  Son  of  Man  to 
eome  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.  But  Christ 
comes  still  and  noiseless,  like  the  rising  of  the 
sun  in  the  morning,  like  the  falling  of  the  dew 
in  the  evening,  like  the  whispers  of  hope  in  the 
heart  of  the  penitent.  Perhaps  too  many,  even 
now,  look  for  impulses  and  shocks  to  make 
them  holy,  rather  than  the  silent  but  eloquent 
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page  of  the  Bible,  the  humble  kneeling  in 
prayer,  and  the  secret  meditations  of  the 
closet. 

The  lofty,  impassioned  eloquence  of  Isaiah, 
causing  the  very  heavens  and  earth  to  ring 
with  his  tidings,  the  sublime  songs  of  those 
whose  harps  were  tuned  in  heaven — the  beauti- 
ful teachings  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man 


spake— and  the  deep  instructions  of  the  Apos- 
tles— are  all  in  dinger  of  being  lost  upon  us, 
because  the  word  of  God  is  so  nigh  us,  so 
familiar,  so  ready  at  our  hand.  The  mighty 
power  of  the  Christ  is  not  seen  and  felt  by  us, 
because  of  our  unbelief;  and  our  unbelief 
arises,  too  often,  from  the  very  fulness  and 
abundance  of  his  mercy  and  goodo 


XXXI. 

THE  LB880N  OF  TUB  LILIES. 

st  mas  h.  r.  oould. 

List  1  oh  ye  today  who  borrow 
Troubles  from  the  hidden  morrow,- 
Doubting,  fearing,  unbelieving,— 
List,  a  lesson  sweet  receiving, 
Such  as  man  hath  never  spoken, 
Be  your  hearts  or  faint  or  broken, 
Gome,  oh  ye  of  little  faith, 
Hear  and  heed  what  Jesus  saith. 

Where's  the  rich  man,  who,  increasing 
Wealth  with  godlessness  increasing, 
Said  unto  his  soul,  "  Be  merry! 
Hence  thy  cares  in  fulness  bury. 
Many  years  hast  thou  to  measure 
Full  of  goods,  of  ease,  of  pleasure  ?u 
Time  that  night  with  him  had  done, 
And  eternity  begun. 

Let  the  love  of  Christ  elicit 
Love  from  you,  and  faith  implicit-; 
Then  the  balsam  of  his  teaching 
Will,  your  bosom's  burden  reaching,— 
Though  it  be  of  cares  a  mountain,— 
Change  it  into  joy,  a  fountain; 
As  the  sun,  with  vernal  glow, 
Turns  to  streams  the  hilts  of  e ' 


Lords  of  animated  nature, 

Qan  your  thought  increase  your  stature? 


Who  provides  the  little  raven 
Daily  food  and  nightly  haven,— 
Through  the  shoreless,  airy  ocean 
Guiding  her  in  every  motion, 
Till  her  sable  sails  are  furled 
Where  her  eye  shuts  out  the  world? 

Are  you  for  the  body  caring, 
How  it  shall  be  clothed  or  faring, 
God  In  store  hath  food  and  raiment, 
Asking  daily  trust  as  payment. 
Will  he  leave  his  obxldun  needing. 
From  whose  hand  the  bird*  are  feeding? 
Mark  the  lilies,  how  they  grow! 
Who  but  He  hath  made  them  so? 

Pure  and  lovely  as  the  morning. 
While  they  stand,  the  field  adorning, 
Gemmed  with  dews  of  yester-even 
Sparkling  now  with  fire  of  heaven, 
Odours  fresh  to  God  they  render. 
Solomon,  in  regal  splendour, 
Had  not  glory  to  compare 
With  the  robes  the  lilies  wear. 

Would  you  shine  like  them  in  beauty? 
Steady  faith  must  pay  the  duty. 
Unbelief  is  cold  and  cruel ; 
With  the  soul  it  hath  a  duel. 
Let  no  phantom-light  decoy  you 
Where  the  monster  may  destroy  you  J 
Take  the  field  and  slay  the  foe 
Where  the  spicy  lilies  grow. 
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XXXII. 

PETER  DENYING  HIS  MASTER. 

The  night  was  so  profoundly  dark  that  they 
needed  lanterns  and  torches,  in  order  to  find 
one  named  in  their  warrant  of  apprehension. 
It  was  so  cold  and  chilly  that  they  needed  a 
fire  in  the  great  Hall  of  Judgment.  Around 
the  fire  were  standing  a  mixed  group  of  sol- 
diers, servants,  and  spectators — men  and  wo- 
men. They  have  been  watching  the  doings  of 
the  judges  and  officers  at  the  other  end  of  the 
hall.  Among  them  are  heard  the  tones  of  irony, 
bitterness,  scorn,  and  hatred.  In  the  lower 
group,  gibes,  jokes,  earnest  conversation,  and 
oaths  and  swearing. 

"  It  is  almost  morning,"  says  one. 

"  How  do  you  know?"  says  a  second. 

"  Because  the  cock  which  sits  perched  under 
the  eaves  yonder,  has  crowed  twice  within  a 
half  hour." 

"  There,  now,  he  crows  a  third  tune." 

"  He's  a  noisy  fellow !  But  look,  the  pri- 
soner has  turned  his  face  this  way !  What  a 
face !    What  an  eye  I" 

At  that  moment  the  door  oarefully  opened, 
and  a  man  went  out.  Hurriedly  and  noise- 
lessly he  went,  almost  rushing  through  the 
streets.  He  goes  through  the  oity,  out  of  the 
east  gate,  and  down  into  a  garden  in  the  valley. 
He  seems  to  be  acquainted  with  the  ground,  for 
he  walks  unhesitatingly.  He  goes  among  the 
thick  trees,  and  sits  down  alone.  He  trembles, 
and  the  bosom  heaves  as  if  it  would  burst 
Now  he  groans,  and  tears  fall  thick  and  fast. 

"  Oh !"  says  he,  "  that  I  should  have  done 
it !    What  a  life  of  events  has  been  crowded 


into  the  last  few  hours.  The  lights  are  still 
burning  in  the  upper  chamber  where  He  met 
us !  On  this  very  spot,  he  knelt  in  agony  and 
prayer,  pouring  *>ut  his  soul  in  tones  such  as 
no  human  being  ever  uttered  before !  Here 
they  took  him,  and  led  him  like  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter,  dumb,  and  unresisting  !  There  they 
are  mocking,  insulting,  and  condemning  him  to 
die !  And  I,  ungrateful,  boastful,  vile,  and 
cowardly,  I  have  denied  him,  and  sworn  that  I 
never  saw  him  before  I  They  wondered  what 
that  look  meant !  I  knew,  alas !  I  knew.  Oh, 
wretched  man  that  I  am,  I  can  never  look  on 
him  again !  He  will  never  speak  to  me  again. 
He  can  never  forgive  me !  Oh,  that  I  could 
sink  down  in  the  grave,  and  never  more  see  the 
light  of  the  sun!" 

The  strong  man  shook,  and  tears  fell  thick ' 
and  fast ;  and  the  morning  saw  him  there  still 
weeping. 


XXXIII. 

A    THRENODY   ON    THE    CRUCIFIXION. 
BY  TBI  BEV.  BOBIBT  UAYIDSOH,  D.  D. 


WobI  woe  I 

Oh  I  heart  of  Borrow,  orerflow, 

For  Nature's  self;  or  Nature's  Lord,  expires  I  * 

In  the  broad  hearen,  forgetful  of  his  fires, 

The  sun  doth  blindly  go, 

A  mourner  sad  and  slow, 

And  wrapped  in  grief  and  horror,  shuts  his  eye, 

His  light  refusing  to  man's  treachery. 


1  See  the  remarkable  exclamation  ascribed  to  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite,  in  Lardner,  toI.  ?ii.,  p.  124.  He  saw  the 
darkness  of  the  Passion  in  Egypt,  and  said,  "Either  the 
Deity  suffers,  or  sympathises  with  one  who  suffers!" 
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Old  Mother  Earth 

Feels  the  dread  shock  through  all  her  nerves, 

And  from  her  balance  swerves, 

And  trembles  like  a  ship  by  surges  struck; 

Ne'er  since  her  birth, 

Not  when  man's  impious  hand  the  fruit  did  pluck, 

So  quaked  she  to  her  inmost  heart, 

As  if  her  very  frame  would  all  asunder  part. 


Upon  that  cross-crowned  hill 

AH  is  dark,  and  all  is  still, 

Dark  as  night,  and  still  as  death; 

Fear  chains  each  foot,  and  holds  each  breath. 

All  is  hushed,  and  all  is  still, 

On  that  low  and  cross-crowned  hill,  ' 

Save  a  faint  moan  of  pain, 

And  a  dull  plashing,  as  of  rain, 

Dropping,  dropping,  dropping  slow, 

Into  the  crimson  pools  that  stain  the  ground  below. 


Now  Is  the  hour 

Of  Darkness  and  its  Prince.    With  bloodshot  eye 

Through  the  close  air  the  gathering  demons  glower, 

And  boast  their  horrid  triumph  nigh. 

They  feast  upon  each  groan, 

Nor  dream  that  eross  shall  prove  a  judgment  throne,* 

Whence  they,  in  shameful  flight, 

Like  baleful  birds  of  night, 

Back  to  their  dismal  dens  shall  swift  be  driven, 

Scarred  with  the  thunder  of  avenging  Heaven; 

While  to  the  cursed  tree, 

Death,  and  Death's  master,  nailed  fast  shall  be.* 


»"  Of  judgment,  because  the  Prince  of  this  world  is 
judged."— John  zvl.  11. 

*  "  That  through  death  he  might  destroy  him  that  had 
the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil."— Hw.  ii.  14. 


Beyond  the  grisly  band, 

Hover  the  Legions  of  the  Blest;  each  hand 

Grasping  tight  his  heaven-bathed  sword.* 

Waiting  impatient  for  a  signal  word, 

To  burst  upon  the  caitiff  crowd 

Like  lightning  from  a  summer  cloud. 

For  they  have  not  forgot  the  fight, 

When  all  those  rebel  Sons  of  Night 

Down  heaven's  steep  battlements  they  hurled 

Into  the  nether  world. 

They  look  and  long,  but  look  and  long  in  vain, 

Their  eager  seal  they  must  awhile  restrain ; 

No  strengthening  angel  has  a  mission  now, 

To  wipe  the  bloody  sweat  from  off  that  beaied  brow. 


Woe!  woe! 

Oh,  heart  of  sorrow,  overflow! 

Life's  Lord  doth  die ; 

Of  mysteries  the  mystery, 

Confounding  Nature's  wonted  laws; 

A  God  the  sufferer,  and  man's  sins  the  cause ! 

To  save  our  heart's  grief  that  none  utter  may, 

Upon  the  eross  He  bled ; 

He  gathered  all  the  thorns  that  strewed  our  way, 

And  twined  them  round  His  own  dear  head!* 


«  "For  my  sword  shall  be  bathed  in  heaven."— Is  a. 
zxziv.  6.  "  Inebriaius,"  says  Lowth, "  drunk  with  blood." 
"  In  the  sight  of  God,"  says  Prof.  Alexander,  "the  sword, 
though  not  yet  actually  used,  was  already  dripping  blood." 
But  Dr.  Gill  thinks  the  allusion  may  be  to  the  bathing  of 
swords  in  some  sort  of  liquor,  to  harden  or  brighten  them, 
preparatory  to  use. 

*  Tertullian  says  the  crown  was  made  of  thorns  and  net- 
tles, as  a  figure  of  the  evils  of  sin ;  but  the  efficacy  of  the  cross 
has  taken  them  away,  blunting  all  the  stings  of  death  upon 
the  patient  head  of  the  divine  sufferer:  "Jn  Dcminiei 
capitis  tokraniia  obiuwdm$.n— De  Cor.  Mil.,  c  ziv. 
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By  the  thorns  and  by  the  spear; 
By  the  death-pang  mo»t  se?ere; 
By  Thy  wound's  unclosed  smart; 
By  Thine  aching,  breaking  heart; 
By  the  unknown  agonies* 


•  So  read  the  Greek  liturgies,— "dia  ton  agnotton  wttpa- 
themaUm."  See  Barrow  on  the  Creed,  s.  xxtI.  Those  un- 
known agonies  were,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  sharpest  of 
all. 


Of  Thine  awful  sacrifice; 

By  Thy  dying  act  of  grace, 

Pardoning  the  merciless; 

Tremblingly  we  Thee  entreat, 

Christ  most  patient  I  Christ  most  sweet  I 

For  us  sinners  intercede, 

Now,  and  at  our  utmost  need! 

Matchless  martyr  I  Sorrow's  Son  I 

Bearing  burdens  not  thine  own; 

Let  our  sins  all  buried  be 

Deep  in  Joseph's  tomb  with  thee! 


XXXIV. 

CHRIST  LAID  IN  THE  TOMB. 

The  centurion  took  the  order  of  the  Governor, 
and  commanded  the  soldiers  to  lift  the  cross 
from  its  hole  in  the  rook,  and  with  his  own 
hands  held  it  steady  while  they  thus  took  down 
the  body.  The  blood  was  still  flowing  from  his 
wounds.  He  gave  the  corpse  to  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea,  the  nobleman,  and  the  weeping  females, 
with  wonder  mingled  with  joy. 

"Are  you  going  to  oast  him  out  into 
the  valley  of  the  Hinnom,  like  other  male- 
factors?" 

"No;  I  am  going  to  lay  him  in  my  new 
sepulchre  in  my  garden, — at  least  till  after  the 
Sabbath,  when  we  shall  embalm  him,  and 
determine  whether  it  shall  be  his  last  resting- 
place.    Did  you  see  him  die  ?" 


4  *  Yes,  with  wonder  and  astonishment.  Truly, 
he  must  be  the  Son  of  God !" 

"  Pilate  has  commanded  that  you  and  your 
soldiers  are  to  guard  his  tomb." 

"  For  what  purpose  ?" 

"So  that  his  disciples  oannot  steal  him 
away." 

"  I  shall  gladly  do  it,  for,  though  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  they  will  attempt  it,  I  have  a  thought 
whioh  I  may  not  express." 

Carefully  they  wrapped  the  body  in  the 
finest  and  whitest  linen.  Upon  the  cold  stones 
they  laid  him  in  silenoe,  for  the  evening  shades 
were  drawing  on. 

Mary  sat  weeping  near  his  head.  "My 
son!  my  son!  Old  Simeon  told  me  that  a 
sword  should  be  thrust  through  my  own  heart 
but  how  little  oould  I  realise  what  it  meant ! 
My  son!  my  son!  would  God  I  had  died  foi 
thee,  oh  my  son !  my  son  I" 
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THB  BIRTHPLACE  OP  BURNS. 

BT  H.  M.  FIELD. 

My  first  visit  in  Scotland  has  bean  to  the 
birthplace  of  Robert  Burns.  I  came  last  night 
from  Ireland,  and  this  morning  went  down  to 
Ayr.  I  have  an  enthusiastic  feeling  for  Burns ; 
and  as  I  set  out  from  the  town  of  Ayr,  to  walk 
two  miles  to  the  cottage  in  which  he  was  born, 
my  head  was  full  of  recollections  of  his  life  and 
of  his  poetry.  Favourite  lines,  that  had  de- 
lighted me  a  thousand  times  in  America,  came 
fresh  to  mind ;  and  I  could  not  help  repeating 
them  over  and  oyer  as  I  walked  on.  A  rapid 
pace  soon  brought  me  to  the  humble  roof.  It 
is  a  low,  one  story  cottage,  thatched  with 
straw ;  but  it  is  neatly  kept,  and  has  a  pleas- 
ing, rustio  look.  A  little  sign  by  the  door 
gire8  notice  that  "In  this  cottage  was  born 
Robert  Burns,  the  Ayrshire  Poet,  January  25, 
1759."  I  went  in,  and  was  received  by  a  neat 
Scotchwoman,  who  showed  me  a  small  recess 
in  the  wall  of  the  kitchen,  in  which  stood  the 
bed  in  which  the  poet  was  born.  A  small 
window  by  the  bed  remains  as  it  was  eighty 
years  age ;  and  the  same  stone  floor  is  there, 
on  which  the  poet  played  when  he  was  a  ohild. 

Alloway  Kirk  is  very  near  the  cottage. 
It  is  an  old  stone  church,  now  roofless.  In 
the  graveyard  stands  a  monument  to  William 
Burns,  the  father  of  the  poet,  the  patriarch 
of  the  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  This  was  the 
scene  of  Tarn  O'Shanter's  encounter  with  the 
witches,  and  the  Bridge  of  Doon  is  close  by, 
over  which  he  effected  his  escape.  Here  has 
been  erected,  within  a  few  years,  a  chaste 
and  beautiful  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Burns.  An  untaught  sculptor  has  executed 
two  statues,  which  are  placed  here,  of  Tarn 
O'Shanter  and  Souter  Johnny  over  their  oups. 
They  are  done  to  the  life.  Never  was  the 
AaPP7>  drunken  look  of  topers,  more  exactly 
depicted.  A  good  story  is  told  of  an  Irish  tar, 
who  went  in  to  see  them  while  they  were  exhi- 
biting in  Dublin.  He  thought  he  had  paid  his 
money  to  see  theatricals,  and  after  gating  a 
while,  he  spoke  out  to  Tarn,  who,  he  thought, 
was  laughing  at  him,  "Put  yer  grog  in  yer 
mouth,  my  boy,  and  get  on  with  yer  play,  and 
don't  sit  there  laughing,  and  keeping  the  com- 
pany waiting." 

In  the  monument  is  preserved  with  religious 
care,  the  Bible  which  Burns  presented  to  his 
Highland  Mary,  and  over  which  they  pledged 
their  love.  On  the  fly-leaf  is  written,  "  And  ye 
shall  not  swear  by  my  name  falsely;  I  am  the 
Lord.— Robert  Burns." 

The  most  touching  passage  in  the  life  of 
Burns,  and  the  inspiration  of  some  of  his  moat 
beautiful  pieces,  was  his  affection  for  Mary 
Campbell.     The  scene  of  their  parting  waa 


several  miles  above,  en  the  banks  of  the  Ayr. 
There  they  met  on  a  Sunday  in  May,  and  laving 
their  hands  in  the  stream,  vowed  over  Mary's 
Bible,  love,  "while  the  woods  of  Montgomery 
grew,  and  its  waters  ran."  It  is  to  this  scene 
Burns  alludes  in  the  lines : 

"Ye  beaks  and  braes  and  stream*  around 

The  Castle  of  Montgomery  :"•— 
u  With  many  a  tow,  and  locked  embrace, 

Our  parting  was  foil  tender ; 
And  pledging  oft  to  meet  again, 

We  tore  ourselves  asnnder ; 
Bat  oh!  fell  death's  untimely  frost, 

That  nipt  my  flower  so  early  I 
Now  green's  the  sod,  and  cold's  the  day 

That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary.n 

Burns  seems  never  to  have  got  over  the  blow 
inflicted  by  her  death,  and  it  was  with  feelings 
of  inextinguishable  affection  and  the  keenest 
distress,  that  he  composed,  years  afterwards, 
on  the  anniversary  of  her  loss,  his  most  beau- 
tiful lines  to  "  Mary  in  Heaven." 

After  lingering  some  time  on  the  bridge,  I 
walked  down  to  the  banks  of  the  Doon,  and, 
sitting  down  by  the  current,  took  out  a  little 
copy  of  Burns's  Songs  which  I  had  brought 
with  me,  and  read  those  lines,  so  full  of  sad- 
ness:— 

"Ye  banks  and  braes  of  bonny  Doon, 
How  can  ye  bloom  so  fresh  and  fair  f 
How  oan  ye  eh  ant,  ye  little  birds, 
And  I  so  weary,  full  of  care?" 

This  was  a  strain  which  he  often  touched. 
The  loss  of  the  object  of  his  affection,  and  the 
hopeless  penury  which  crushed  him  to  the 
earth,  gave  a  pensive  tone  to  his  mind.  His 
feelings  of  grief  and  woe  are  constantly  break- 
ing out  in  his  poetry.  The  peace  of  nature, 
contrasting  with  the  agitation  of  bis  spirit, 
awoke  his  most  plaintive  strains.  He  says  of 
himself,  after  describing  "  rejoicing  nature," 
and  the  singing  birds, — 

**  Bnt  life  to  me's  a  weary  dream, 

The  dream  of  one  that  never  wakes; 

And  when  the  lark,  tween  light  and  dark, 
Blythe  wakens  by  the  daisy's  side, 

And  mounts  and  sings  on  fluttering  wings, 
A  woe-worn  ghost  I  homeward  glide." 

From  the  Doon  I  returned  to  the  oottage. 
His  father's  roof  and  family  were  in  the  poet's 
mind  when  he  wrote  the  "  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night."  I  sat  down  in  the  room  in  whioh  he 
was  born,  and  read  over  again  that  description 
of  the  household  piety  of  Scotland,  a  descrip- 
tion whioh  is  almost  worthy  to  be  classed  with 
the  Psalms  of  David.  Before  me  was  the  fire- 
place, "  biasing  bonnily,"  around  whioh  the 
old  man  gathered  his  ohildren  to  worship  Qod, 
and  the  stones  on  whioh  he  knelt  to  pray. 

I  came  away  with  my  heart  full.  "  Why  is 
it,"  I  thought,  "  that  Burns  is  read  and  loved 
in  all  lands  ?    Simply  because  he  is  the  poet 
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of  Nature,  and  describes  those  simple  affec- 
tions which  are  felt  by  human  hearts  every- 
where." He  had  an  exquisite  sensibility  to 
the  beauties  of  nature  as  well  as  to  the  charms 
of  lore.  The  sight  of  groves  and  streams 
touched  his  heart  like  plaintive  music.  No 
poet  has  depicted  Nature  by  more  delicate 
touches.  Spring,  autumn,  and  winter,  all  had 
a  beauty  in  his  eye.  A  glory  like  the  sunset 
gilded  the  opening  and  the  dying  year. 

"Fen  winter  bleak  has  charms  to  me, 
When  winds  rare  through  the  naked  tree, 
Or  frosts  on  bills  of  Ochiltree 

Are  hoary  gray; 
Or  blinding  drifts  wild  furious  flee, 

Darkening  the  day." 

Burns  excels  all  other  poets  in  describing 
the  passion  of  love,  and  in  his  pictures  of 
domestic  life.  His  own  heart  was  capable  of 
strong  attachments,  and  "he  described  what  he 
felt  Was  there  ever  employed  so  beautiful  an 
image  to  illustrate  the  first  opening  feeling  of 
love,  when  the  heart  trembles  at  what  it  finds 
in  itself,  as  this  ? — 

"  As  in  the  bosom  of  the  stream 

The  moonbeam  dwells  at  dewy  e'en, 
So  trembling,  pare,  was  tender  love 
Within  the  breast  o'  bonnie  Jean." 

I  cannot  but  think  it  a  happy  circumstance 
that  Burns  never  had  a  classical  education. 
If  his  poems  had  been  strewn  with  classical 
allusions,  he  might  have  gained  the  name  of  a 
scholar,  and  lost  the  immortality  of  a  poet 
But  he  paints  only  what  all  see  and  feel  as 
well  as  himself.  Born  under  a  roof  of  straw, 
and  passing  his  life  among  peasants,  he  has 
written  what  cannot  die,  as  long  as  the  flowers 
bloom,  and  the  birds  sing,  or  the  human  heart 
retains  a  spark  of  simple  feeling. 

The  life  of  Burns  closed  in  gloom.  He  was 
deserted  by  pretended  friends,  even  on  his 
deathbed.  It  is  a  shame  that  he  should  have 
been  left  to  struggle  on  through  life  with  such 
difficulties.  And  yet  one  can  hardly  regret 
that  he  was  poor.  Had  he  been  rich,  or  a 
man  of  fashion  or  of  the  world,  he  never  oould 
have  written  as  he  has.  To  the  privations 
which  he  had  to  suffer  is  owing  that  plaintive 
strain  which  forms  so  marked  and  fascinating 
an  element  of  his  poetry. 

Burns  died  when  but  thirty-seven  years  old. 
Tet  the  earthly  existence  of  that  mind  cannot 
be  counted  brief  which  has  made  nations  glad 
with  its  melodies.  We  learn  to  measure  life 
by  what  it  accomplishes,  rather  than  by  the 
period  it  lasts,  when  we  think  of  such  minds  as 

"Ohatterton,  the  marvellous  boy, 
The  sleepless  soul  that  perished  in  his  pride; 
And  him  who  walked  in  glory  and  in  joy 
Behind  his  plough  along  the  mountain-side." 


TO     LIZ. 


BY  H.  W.  H. 


Oh!  thou  hast  haunted  me!    Those  eyes  of 

thine, 
Through  their  incomparable  lashes  beaming, 
So  eloquent  of  soul,  so  burning  bright, 
Yet  full  of  languid  tenderness  withal, 
Have  stood  between  me  and  the  outer  world, 
As  the  nigh  glory  of  a  large,  clear  star 
Quenches  the  splendour  of  all  lesser  lights, 
Mocking  the  dazzled  sense,  and  distant  makes 
And  dim  things  lustrous  else,  and  near  the  eye. 
That  sunny  smile,  and  those  too  tempting  lips, 
Like  clove  carnations  parted,  with  the  breath 
Of  summer  perfumes  sighing  from  their  bloom ; 
The  silky  masses  of  that  dark  brown  hair, 
In  rich  luxuriance  from  thy  lovely  brow 
Disparted ;  the  serene  and  silver  sound 
Of  that  dear  voice,  which  ever  in  mine  ear 
Awakes  most  ravishing  music ; — like  a  tune 
That  will  not  be  forgotten,  night  and  day 
Dwell  in  my  heart  of  hearts, — a  memory 
Of  mingled  bliss  and  madness ;  for,  to  love 
A  being  so  pre-eminently  bright, 
So  exquisite  a  compound  of  all  charms, 
Sensual  and  spiritual,  must  be  bliss, 
Even  if  to  hope  be  madness, — to  despair, 
Most  living  anguish.     And  I  dare  not  hope, 
Yet  dare  not  all  despair ;  since  to  despair 
Were  to  wish  nothing  on  this  side  the  grave, 
Nor  in  the  grave,  save  what  man  most  abhors, — 
Utter  oblivion !     Oh,  if  to  have  seen, 
If  to  have  known  thee  but  one  little  week, 
At  once  become  the  epoch  of  a  life, 
The  day  of  summer  in  a  year  of  storm, 
The  green  oasis  of  a  desert  waste, — 
If  to  have  sat  beside  thee, — to  have  felt 
The  unconscious  pressure  of  thy  gentle  hand 
Thrill  all  my  pulses  with    an  earthquake's 

shock ; 
To  have  hung  enraptured  on  the  liquid  sound 
Of  thy  soft  syllables ;  to  have  sunned  my  soul 
In  the  enchanting  radianoe  of  thy  smile, 
And  seen  my  thoughts  reflected,  as  they  rose, 
In  the  dark  mirror  of  thy  speaking  eyes ; 
Have  grown  into  my  very  soul,  the  best 
And  brightest  of  its  dreams, — what  must  he  feel, 
Who  at  his  will  may  clasp  thy  glowing  form 
Permitted,  revel  in  the  honeydew 
Of  thy  sweet  lip,  possess  thee  all  his  own, 
Unrivalled  and  secure ! 

Oh !  had  it  been 
My  fortune  but  to  meet  thee  fancy  free, 
Unsunned  of  passion,  ere  thy  gentle  heart 
Had  owned  a  master,  by  the  fires  that  gem 
Yon  everlasting  firmament  with  light 
Immortal,  I  had  set  my  life  at  nought, 
Had  risked  my  honour,  nay,  had  staked  my 

soul, 
But  I  had  won  thee !  And,  by  earth  and  heaven, 
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I  would  have  won  thee !     For  the  earnest  will 
Of  a  strong  spirit,  resolute  to  dare 
And  confident  to  win,  will  hare  its  way, 
And  will  win  in  the  end,  whatever  the  prize : — 
To  gain  the  love  of  woman,  or  subdue 
Man's  iron  energy.     Or,  if  'twere  mine 
Now  to  engross  thee  for  but  one  brief  moon, — 
To  captivate  thy  heart  and  own  thy  soul, — 
Contented  I  could  lay  me  down  to  sleep 
My  sleep  of  ages,  confident  that  earth 
Had  nothing  more  of  blessings  to  bestow 
To  mate  that  bliss,  nor  hoping  to  obtain 
Aught  to  surpass  thy  love,  rare  Liz,  in  heaven. 

But  these  are  empty  dreams, — imaginings 
Fruitless  and  vain ;  and  so  I  go  my  way 
As  one  upon  the  instant,  out  of  sight, 


To  be  forgotten  for  all  future  time, 
Who  never  can  forget; — as  one  unloved, 
Tet  loving  past  all  thought ; — as  one  almost 
To  be  despised,  if  he  were  but  worth 
Despising.     Be  it  so  t — and  fare  thee  well ! — 
Ay !  fare  thee  well,  most  beautiful  and  best ! 
Bright  angels  guard  thy  steps,  and  blessings 

bloom 
About  thy  footsteps,  evil  hold  aloof 
And  sins  and  sorrows  from  thine  innocent  ways ; 
And  pass  thy  happy  days,  till  life  be  spent, 
Without  one  oloud  to  dim  their  blissful  sheen, 
Serenely  peaceful !     This  is  the  latest  wish 
Of  one  who,  having  tried  all  things,  and  all 
Found  vain  and  empty,  never  did  fear  aught, 
And  now  hopes  nothing  hence  for  evermore. 


ENIGMA. 

BT    BRNBBTINB    FITZGERALD. 

«  Better  than  the  seen  lies  hid." 

A  purb,  wingless  cherub  comes  up  to  mine  eye, 
m  As  I  call,  at  your  bidding,  my  first ; 
Not  Latona  in  Sol  more  bright  charms  could 
descry, 
Than  on  me,  in  fresh  childhood,  here  burst ; 
No  Madonna  e'er  gazed  on  her  radiant  god- 
born, 
With  more  of  the  rose-sweet,  or  less  of  the 
thorn. 

Yet  I,  even  I,  while  diviner  I  grow, 
In  soft  fetters  your  soul  may  inweave ; 

My  second  around  you  so  gently  may  throw, 
That  alas !  for  lost  freedom  you  grieve : 

But  closer  you'll  press  me,  your  grief  to  be- 
guile, 

And  summon,  for  solace,  my  calm  angel-smile. 

Ah!  now  you  adore  me!   for  round  me  pure 
Art 
Hath  woven  sweet  hues  all  her  own ; 
Ton  feel,  though  incarnate  from  beats  of  the 
heart, 
Her  regalia,  celestial,  are  thrown, 
To  make  me  an  altar  all  earth-fires  above, 
My  priestess  a  Psyche — an  ether-winged  Love ! 
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A  VISIT  TO  MOSCOW. 

BT  AN  AMERICAN. 

Wednesday,  the  23d  of  May,  18 — ,  one  o'clock 
p.  m.,  found  me  seated  in  the  most  commodious 
and  elegant  of  post-carriages.  It  was  the 
coach  belonging  to  the  Imperial  government, 
and  was  attached  to  that  service  of  the  Post 
Department  known  as  the  "Extra  Post,"  in 
contradistinction  to  the  other  post  conveyances ; 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  fastest  post  in  the  Empire, 
and  performs  the  distance  between  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow,  a  distance  of  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  versts,  or  five  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles,  in  forty-eight  hours.  It  was 
an  English  carriage,  made  in  England  ex* 
pressly  for  the  service,  divided  into  two  apart- 
ments, each  to  hold  two  persons,  and  giving  to 
each  person  plenty  of  elbow  and  leg-room — 
this  last,  especially  to  me,  a  great  desideratum. 
The  fare  through  to  Moscow,  was  twenty-five 
roubles,  silver, — about  twenty  dollars.  I  had 
for  my  companion,  a  young  man  attached  to 
the  Foreign  Office — a  noble,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Moscow ;  pleasant,  inquisitive,  like 
all  the  Russians,  and  a  great  talker.  Two 
other  companions  I  also  had,  who,  though  they 
did  not  take  up  much  room  in  the  coach,  were 
nevertheless  very  worthy  characters, — to  wit, 
a  bottle  of  Madeira,  some  sixty  years  old,  which 
a  lady-friend  gave  me  from  her  private  cellar, 
and  a  bottle  of  the  Tardieu  Brandy.  I  need 
hardly  add  that  in  this  instance,  if  never  be- 
fore, I  acted  upon  the  principle  that,  "  there's 
no  use  of  having  friends,  if  one  can't  use 
them." 

Our  carriage  was  drawn  by  four  horses 
abreast,  and  two  in  front ;  and  I  may  say  that, 
from  the  time  we  left  the  Post-office,  till  our 
arrival  at  Moscow,  whenever  our  horses  were 
in  motion,  they  were  put  at  their  fullest  speed 
— a  dead  run.  I  may  here  remark  that  I  have 
never  seen  such  a  road  as  that  between  St 
Petersburg  and  Moscow.  It  could  not  be  ex- 
celled. Setting  out  from  St.  Petersburg,  it 
runs  as  straight  as  an  arrow  to  Moscow ;  and 
its  macadamized  surface  is  as  hard  almost  as 
the  flinty  rock.  Indeed,  I  cannot  compare  it 
to  anything  but  a  railway.  There  is  no  more 
jar  than  in  an  ordinary  railway  carriage  ;  and 
the  speed  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  steam- 
horse.  At  every  verst  on  the  road  is  a  post- 
sign,  indicating  the  distance  from  station  to 
station ;  and  you  fly  by  them  so  fast  that  you 
have  hardly  time  to  read  the  figures. 

At  most  of  the  station-houses  on  the  road, 
are  found  restaurants.  These  were  generally 
well  kept,  and  at  all  of  them  the  traveller  will 
find  at  least  a  good  oup  of  tea,  or  "cAt,"  as  it 
is  called  in  Russia.  This  is  indeed  a  luxury. 
We,  in  the  United  States  and  in  England,  do 
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not  know  what  a  good  cup  of  tea  is.  I  have 
never  seen  the  like  anywhere  except  in  Russia ; 
whether  it  is  because  we  do  not  pay  enough  for 
it,  or  whether  it  is  that  the  sea  voyage  de- 
stroys its  natural  flavour,  I  know  not;  although 
I  have  heard  that  the  tea  used  in  Russia,  which 
comes  over  by  land  from  China,  is  grown  in  a 
province  of  the  Tartar  Chinese  Empire,  which 
we  in  the  United  States,  know  not  of ;  but  the 
Russian  tea  is  certainly  delicious.  It  is  served 
in  tumblers,  at  the  station-houses.  We  found, 
also,  good  beefsteaks ;  and  three  times  a  day 
did  the  conductor  of  the  post-coach  give  us  a 
half  hour  to  satisfy  our  "  inner  man."  Indeed, 
throughout  our  journey,  the  conduotor  was 
very  attentive  and  obliging,  no  doubt  expect- 
ing a  fee  at  the  end  of  our  journey ;  which,  by 
the  by,  he  did  not  fail  to  receive.  Of  the 
towns  and  villages  we  passed  on  the  road,  I 
cannot  say  much  in  praise.  True,  I  was  asleep 
when  we  drove  through  Novgorod,  Torjook, 
and  others  dignified  with  the  name  of  "  towns ;" 
but  of  those  towns  I  did  see,  vii.,  Voldai,  Tver, 
and  Vishney  Volotokock,  but  litttacan  be  said, 
except  of  the  last  mentioned,  wsM  certainly 
presents  a  very  pretty,  and,  what  is  unusual  to 
find  in  Russia,  an  animated  view.  In  this  town 
we  drove  along  a  very  large  and  beautifully 
constructed  canal,  which  was  oovered  with 
barges  laden  for  the  Caspian  Sea;  for  this 
canal  unites  the  Baltic  and  the  Caspian.  We 
also  drove  by  a  pretty  park,  where  I  observed 
a  good  many  ladies,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
not  a  pretty  face  among  them.  Strange  that 
beauty  has  been  so  sparing  of  her  charms  in 
Russia.  The  men  are  well  enough,  but  the 
women ! — they  are  the  most  disagreeable-look- 
ing objects  I  ever  looked  upon. 

The  villages  we  passed  are  "  hard-looking" 
enough ;  seldom  did  I  see  a  decent  house  in  a 
single  village.  The  dwellings  are  all  built  of 
logs,  line  each  side  of  the  road,  are  of  the  same 
form  and  dimensions,  and  have  all  the  same 
rickety,  dirty,  ruinous  appearance.  I  doubt 
if  such  a  thing  as  a  paint-brush  was  ever 
known  in  any  of  the  Russian  villages  we  passed 
through,  except  for  decorating  a  little  rude- 
looking  sign,  which  I  observed  upon  each  house, 
and  which,  you  will  grant,  has  a  primitive 
meaning  enough,  when  I  tell  you  about  it 
Upon  some  of  these  signs  I  observed  a  hatchet 
portrayed;  upon  others  a  pitchfork,  then  a 
ladder,  then  a  water-cart,  then  a  pail,  then  a 
cart  I  inquired  the  meaning  of  all  these 
signs,  and  my  neighbour  told  me  that  they 
served  to  make  the  occupant  of  the  house  re- 
member that,  in  case  of  a  fire  in  the  village, 
he  was  to  oarry  to  the  fire  the  implement  re- 
presented on  the  sign  attached  to  his  house  I 
What  a  primitive  people,  truly ! 

Another  instance  of  this  same  primitlveneta 
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I  observed  in  the  plough  used  bj  the  peasants 
in  the  fields;  it  was  nothing  more  than  two 
rude,  bent  sticks,  in  the  centre  of  which,  in 
a  sideway  position,  an  old  spade  was  fastened 
bj  ropes  or  cords.  The  country  we  passed 
through  was  anything  but  interesting — an  al- 
most dead  plain,  covered  with  low,  stumpy  pines. 
As  we  approached  Voldai,  the  country  became 
more  uneven.  We  crossed  the  "  Voldai  Hills," 
which  my  Russian  friend  thought  would  as- 
tonish me  by  their  height;  but  they  do  not 
compare  with  our  native  hills.  Indeed,  we  in 
the  United  States,  would  hardly  call  them 
" hills."  In  most  of  the  villages,  I  observed 
the  peasant-women  spinning  with  the  distaff; 
and  everywhere  were  to  be  seen  pieces  of  "  Rus- 
sian diaper"  bleaching  on  the  ground.  It  is  a 
fact  not  generally  known,  that  all  the  thread 
which  forms  the  Russia  sheeting,  is  made  by 
the  peasants,  and  with  the  distaff. 

In  one  of  the  villages  I  noticed  a  priest  in 
his  robes,  blessing  a  log  hut  in  process  of  erec- 
tion. We  stopped  at  one  village  to  mend  the 
wheel  of  our  coach,  and  I  and  my  friend  en- 
tered trpeflMnt'8  cabin.  The  woman  who  oc- 
cupied the  two  little  rooms  it  contained,  lived 
there  with  her  nine  children !  It  was  a  kind 
of  "station-house,"  and  for  keeping  it,  she 
said  she  received  four  roubles,  or  about  three 
dollars,  a  month !  She  appeared  to  be  more 
intelligent  than  the  generality  of  her  class, 
but  very  superstitious.  She  was  speaking  of 
the  cholera,  and  its  ravages  in  the  village  last 
year,  and  thought  it  very  strange  that  it  should 
have  continued  after  the  people  of  the  village 
had  walked  with  the  priest,  carrying  the  cross 
in  procession  around  the  town.  In  another 
village  I  observed  a  number  of  peasants  crowd- 
ing round  a  peasant  who  held  in  his  hand  a 
chain,  to  one  end  of  which  was  fastened  a  bear. 
Bruin  was,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  master, 
outting  up  some  odd  oapers,  much  to  the  mer- 
riment of  the  rustics.  My  Russian  friend  in- 
formed me,  that  the  peasants  are  very  fond  of 
taming  bears,  and  teaching  them  all  sorts  of 
tricks.  All  along  the  road,  at  intervals,  we 
passed  numbers  of  peasants  stretched  out  by 
the  wayside,  under  a  burning  sun,  asleep,  like 
so  many  pigs.  Poor  fellows  1  they  have  no 
other  resting-place  than  the  ground  during 
summer !  But  I  must  not  have  too  much  sym- 
pathy for  them;  they  know  nothing  better; 
they  are  contented.  "  And  if  they  are  not  con- 
tent," says  my  Russian  friend,  "the  whip  will 
make  them  so."  "Rather  show  them  kind- 
ness," I  replied;  and  the  man  laughed  at  me. 
"  Kindness !  why  the  peasant  has  a  contempt 
for  a  man  who  is  kind  to  him !  No,  my  dear 
air,  the  rod  is  a  thing  indispensable  with  the 
Russian  peasant"  So  it  is ;  but  I  cannot  un- 
derstand  how  a  man  will  put  up  with  the  treat- 


ment he  receives  at  the  hands  of  the  Russian 
noble. 

As  we  advanced  on  our  journey,  I  could  per- 
ceive that  the  vegetation  was  farther  forward 
than  that  in  and  about  St  Petersburg ;  occa- 
sionally, however,  even  near  Moscow,  we  pass- 
ed snow-banks  on  the  side  of  the  road. 

At  a  small  village  near  Voldai  I  observed 
four  or  five  gipsies,  men  and  women ;  their  hair 
was  long  and  jet  black,  their  eyes  black,  wild, 
and  piercing,  and  their  complexion  very  dark. 
One  would  know  them  at  once  as  gipsies.  At 
this  village,  three  really  deoent-looking  girls 
came  out  to  the  coach  to  sell  us  crackers.  My 
Russian  told  me  that  the  village  was  famed  for 
its  pretty  women ;  but  not  one  of  these  three 
would  have  deserved  the  appellation  of  "pretty" 
in  any  other  country  than  Russia. 

But  what  was  to  me  the  most  interesting 
sight,  rendered  more  painful  by  some  informa- 
tion which  the  Russian  communicated  to  me, 
and  which  cast  a  gloom  upon  my  whole  journey, 
was  a  number  of  prisoners,  chained  together, 
on  foot,  guarded  by  Cossack  soldiers,  and  on 
their  way  to  Siberia  t 

I  must  explain  what  I  have  just  written. 
Ton  must  know,  then,  that,  during  my  first 
winter  in  St  Petersburg,  I  met,  at  the  house 

of  my  friend,  Prince  T ,  a  young  man, 

who  pleased  me  much,  and  who  often,  during 
the  winter,  came  to  see  me.  He  was  of  an  old 
Muscovite  family,  one  of  the  nobles  of  Russia. 
Possessed  of  an  independent  fortune,  he  came 
to  St  Petersburg,  entered  the*  Foreign  Office, 
in  hope  that,  some  day,  he  might  be  attached 
to  some  mission  abroad,  for  he  desired  to  live 
out  of  Russia.  He  was  one  of  the  finest-look- 
ing young  men  I  ever  met  with, — tall,  slender, 
and  of  a  faultless  figure.  And  then  he  was  so 
quiet  so  soft,  such  a  gentleman  in  his  manners. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  all  the  young  girls  fell 
in  love  with  him — I  almost  loved  him  myself. 
But  he  seemed  to  shun  the  ladies.  He  always 
declined  dancing,  for  he  was  "  not  fond  of  it ;" 
and  he  was  always  contented  when  he  could 
have  a  talk  with  me.  It  is  now  some  time  since 
we  have  met:  and  where  do  you  think  he  is 
now  T  In  thefortret* !  For  what  T  He  was  im- 
plicated in  the  conspiracy  lately  discovered  in 
St.  Petersburg,  to  (some  say)  take  the  life  of 
the  Emperor.  He  was  arrested  with  some 
hundred  others,  and  what  think  you  his  sen- 
tence is  f  To  work  in  the  mines  of  Siberia  during 
hit  life  !  /  How  it  shocked  me  when  I  heard  it ; 
and  I  cannot  keep  it  off  my  mind  even  now. 
And  if  I  can  almost  weep  for  him,  what  must 
his  mother,  who  idolized  him,  feel  ?  I  asked 
my  friend  if  there  was  no  hope,  since  his  rela- 
tions were  so  rich  and  influential  in  the  Em- 
pire. His  answer  was,  "  What  are  riches  and 
influence  when  the  Emperor  says  </  wiUt* 
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Besides,"  he  added,   "young says  that 

he  does  not  repent  of  anything  that  was  done ; 
he  believed  he  was  doing  his  duty."     Poor 

!  I  never  thought  you  would  come  to  this. 

But  I  must  not  write  anything  more  about  the 
sad  affair — I  am  still  in  Russia,  and — 

On  Friday  we  arrived  in  Moscow,  and,  on 
entering  the  city,  we  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
stage-coach  and  take  droskies,  one  of  the  coach 
wheels  having  got  again  out  of  order,  and  we 
did  not  care  about  risking  our  necks  over  it. 
Arrived  at  the  Post-office,  we  waited  patiently 
for  the  arrival  of  our  luggage  by  the  coach. 
As  soon  as  it  arrived,  I  ordered  a  drosky,  and 

drove  to  Madame  B 's,  in  the  "Bolchoi 

Laben8ky,"  a  boarding-house  kept  by  a  French- 
woman. I  engaged  a  good  room,  ordered  din- 
ner, made  my  toilet,  sent  for  a  valet  to  serve 
me  during  my  sojourn  in  Moscow,  ate  my  din- 
ner, and  then,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
in  spite  of  my  ride  of  two  days  and  nights  in 
a  post-coach,  sallied  forth  alone,  on  foot,  to 
get  a  "first  impression"  of  the  Tartar  city ;  re- 
turned at  ten  o'clock,  and  was  soon  in  the  arms 
of  Morpheus. 

Would  you  know  what  were  my  impressions 
as  I  sauntered  through  the  uneven  streets 
of  Moscow  on  Friday  evening?  They  were 
those  of  regret  and  disappointment.  I  did  not 
remark  the  strange  buildings,  the  oriental  type 
which  I  had  understood  was  upon  everything 
in  Moscow ;  and  the  passers-by  looked  like  the 
same  long-bearded,  dirty-looking,  sheepskin- 
clad  fellows  I  had  been  accustomed  to  see  every 
day  in  8t.  Petersburg.  To  be  sure  I  saw,  which- 
ever way  I  turned  my  eyes,  any  quantity  of 
grotesque-looking  domes  and  minarets;  still, 
nothing  I  saw  seemed  particularly  to  arrest 
the  attention,  or  make  any  new  impression 
upon  me.  The  truth  is,  I  must  admit,  that  I 
was  more  fatigued  last  night  than  I  wished  to 
believe,  and  if  old  Ivan  the  Terrible  had  arisen 
from  his  quiet  resting-place,  and  stood  before 
me,  with  his  heavy  iron-pointed  cane,  which 
he  used  to  delight  in  thrusting  into  the  feet  of 
his  subjects  as  he  passed  them,  I  doubt  whether 
I  should  have  found  in  him  anything  more  than 
an  old  bearded  mujick.  Do  not,  therefore, 
trust  to  anything  I  have  thus  far  said  of  my 
first  impression  of  Moscow ;  for  I  candidly  ad- 
mit to  you  here,  that  I  am  in  love  with  it,  and 
my  love  increases  the  longer  I  am  in  the  city. 
The  traveller  who  comes  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  then  leaves  the  empire,  has  seen  hardly 
anything  of  Russia.  As  the  Emperor  told 
Custine,  "  St.  Petersburg — c'est  Rutse,  mats  ce- 
iCtst  pat  la  Rutsie."  St.  Petersburg  has  a 
European  cachet,  but  Moscow  has  the  Asiatic ; 
and,  in  the  multitude  of  new  sights  one  sees, 


the  eye  becomes  lost.  You  may  get  a  good 
idea  of  St  Petersburg  in  a  day  or  two ;  but 
you  must  linger  in  Moscow,  if  you  would  under- 
stand it  I  am  writing  this  after  having  been 
in  the  city  more  than  two  days,  and  yet,  when 
I  think  of  venturing  upon  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  Moscow,  I  am  bewildered.  I  know  not 
where  to  begin  or  what  to  say. 

This  much  I  may  note,  that  the  city  appears 
to  have  what  the  French  would  call  "troit 
quartiert."  The  first,  the  Kremlin,  which  is 
no  more  than  a  vast  area  upon  a  kind  of  emi- 
nence, surrounded  by  a  high  wall  with  battle- 
ments and  towers,  and  containing  the  palaces, 
the  arsenal,  and  the  cathedral,  and  other  public 
edifices  within  it:  the  second,  the  "China  Mos- 
cow," so  called  on  account  of  the  wall  and 
battlements  which  enclose  it,  and  which  con- 
tains divers  buildings,  with  stores,  shops,  &c. 
&c. ;  and  the  third,  "  white  Moscow,"  so  called, 
in  which  I  include  all  of  Moscow  not  contained 
within  the  two  walls  just  mentioned.  I  might 
also  add,  in  the  words  of  an  English  traveller 
when  speaking  of  this  interesting  city,  "  one 
might  imagine  all  the  states  of  Europe  and 
Asia  had  sent  a  building  by  way  of  representa- 
tive to  Moscow,  and  under  this  impression  the 
eye  is  presented  with  deputies  from  the  coun- 
tries holding  congress."  Timber  huts  from  the 
regions  beyond  the  Arctic ;  plastered  palaces 
from  Sweden  and  Denmark,  not  whitewashed 
since  their  arrival;  painted  walls  from  the 
Tyrol;  mosques  from  Constantinople;  Tartar 
temples  from  Bucharia;  pagodas,  pavilions, 
and  verandahs  from  China;  cabarets  from 
Spain;  dungeons,  prisons,  and  public  offices 
from  France ;  architectural  ruins  from  Rome ; 
terraces  and  trellises  from  Naples ;  and  I  might 
add,  factory  chimneys  from  Yankeedom. 

But  here  I  stop.  To  attempt  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  effeot  of  its  thousand  domes  and 
minarets,  profuse  in  gold  and  silver,  and  gaudy 
with  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  would  be 
fruitless.  I  am  unequal  to  the  task ;  I  might, 
were  I  away  from  here,  portray  the  picture  in 
feeble  colours  at  best;  but  I  am  now  too  full 
of  what  I  have  seen  the  last  two  days  to  write 
on  generalities.  I  must  take  you  with  me, 
patient  reader,  to  each  sight  I  have  seen,  and' 
perhaps  with  my  description  you  will  glean 
enough  to  make  you  sigh  to  see  the  ancient 
city  of  the  Tsars,  —  the  northern  limit  of 
Napoleon's  victories. 

Come  with  me  then,  this  Saturday  morning 
— as  beautiful  a  morning  as  ever  rose  upon  the 
Russian  capital — and  after  making  visits  to 
sundry  persons  to  whom  I  have  brought  letters 
from  St.  Petersburg,  we  will  commence  our 
"sight-seeing." 

Here  we  are,  upon  an  immense  open  space 
or  square,  just  without  the  walls  of  the  Krem- 
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lin,  whose  turrets  and  battlements  look  down 
upon  us,  to  remind  us  of  the  Tartar  invasions 
they  have  sustained,  and  the  victories  they  have 
brought  to  the  Russian  Tsars;  and  before 
us  is  a  building  which  a  painter  only  can  de- 
scribe. I  bought  a  picture  of  it,  and  you  should 
see  it  to  understand  the  original.  It  is  called 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Basil ;  and,  as  you  look  at 
it,  you  can  only  wonder  how  the  ingenuity  of 
man  could  have  contrived  such  an  odd-looking 
cluster  of  towers  and  domes ;  and  I  must  tell 
you,  before  I  go  on,  its  history.  It  was  built 
in  about  the  year  1564,  by  .order  of  Ivan  the 
Terrible,  in  gratitude  for  a  victory  gained  over 
the  Khan  of  Kazan.  It  is  related  that  the 
architect  was  an  Italian.  John  (or  Ivan),  was 
pleased  with  the  work ;  and  he  called  for  the 
architect  to  pay  him  his  money.  He  asked  the 
latter  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  build  a 
more  beautiful  church  if  he  was  paid  a  higher 
sum  ?  The  Italian  replied  that  he  thought  he 
could.  He  had  no  sooner  pronounced  the 
words,  than  the  Tsar  ordered  him  to  be  seized, 
and  his  eyes  to  be  put  out!  " Now,"  said  the 
tyrant,  "  I  know  that  you  cannot  make  a  church 
that  will  surpass  St  Basil." 

The  foundation  of  this  edifice  is  of  an  oblong, 
square  form,  and  from  its  centre  arises  a  high, 
octagonal  steeple  or  spire,  with  a  large  base, 
but  small  at  Us  termination,  over  which  is  a 
small  gilt  ball,  surmounted  by  a  simple  gilt 
cross.  On  the  north  and  south,  and  east  and 
west  of  this  central  spire,  rises  a  similar  octa- 
gonal spire,  greatly  inferior  in  height,  and 
surmounted  by  very  large,  variously  painted 
and  ornamented  heads  or  domes,  on  which  are 
placed  gilt  balls,  all  furnished  with  simple  gilt 
crosses.  In  the  space  between  the  central 
tower  and  the  above  four  towers,  arise  other 
four  smaller,  similar  towers,  ornamented  in  the 
same  style ;  so  that  around  the  central  spire- 
tower,  you  find  eight  towers,  forming  a  species 
of  octagon.  Every  one  of  the  domes  of  the 
towers  is  unlike  the  others,  and  is  differently 
painted  and  ornamented,  and  the  painting  is 
extremely  unique.  This  famous  building  was 
erected  in  such  a  manner,  that  service  might 
be  performed  in  different  parts  of  it  at  the 
same  time;  and  it  will  astonish  you  when  I 
tell  you,  that  at  this  time  twenty-one  temples 
or  places  of  worship  are  associated  together, 
in  whioh  divine  service  may  be  celebrated  at 
the  same  time !  So  much  for  the  exterior  of 
St  Basil,  which,  in  vulgar  parlance,  resembles 
a  cluster  of  beautiful  pepper-boxes. 

I  entered  the  interior,  and  found  it  still  more 
curious  than  without  It  is  a  collection  of 
small  passages  and  chapels,  the  walls  of  which 
are  covered  with  gold,  and  paintings  of  saints, 
drawn  when  painting  was  in  a  primitive  state 
in  Russia.    I  noticed,  too,  several  scriptural 


paintings  on  the  walls.  One,  I  recollect,  was 
that  of  the  whale  throwing  Jonah  out  of  his 
belly  upon  the  dry  land ;  where  a  group  of  ill- 
shapen  figures  called  children,  were  waiting  to 
receive  poor  Jonah.  The  whale  was  as  ugly  a 
looking  monster  of  the  finny  tribe  as  I  ever  be- 
held ;  and  if  the  picture  was  a  correct  repre- 
sentation of  the  whales  of  Ivan  the  Terrible's 
time,  they  have  improved  in  appearance  won- 
derfully in  this  our  day  and  generation.  Many 
of  the  walls  were  also  adorned  with  paintings 
of  flowers,  drawn  and  coloured  after  the  fashion 
of  the  picture  I  have  just  described.  The 
churoh  has  two  stories  or  floors,  and  upon 
each  floor  an  equal  number  of  chapels.  It  is 
in  this  churoh  that  I  was  shown  several  tombs, 
which  I  understood  my  valet  to  say,  were  the 
tombs  of  the  Tsars  previous  to  Peter  the  Great 
The  tomb  of  "  Ivan  the  Terrible"  was  pointed 
out  to  me ;  and  on  it  was  laid  the  heavy  iron 
chain,  to  which  an  iron  cross  was  suspended, 
that  the  Tsar  wore  constantly  around  his  neck. 
Both  of  these,  the  chain  and  the  cross,  must 
have  come  from  the  blacksmith-shop,  and  at  a 
time  when  the  sons  of  Vulcan,  did  not  know 
their  trade  as  well  as  their  descendants  do 
now.  I  observed,  also,  some  other  rude  iron 
ornaments  which  the  Tsar  wore  about  him. 

In  one  of  the  chapels  I  was  shown  the  image, 
"  the  real  image,"  as  my  guide  termed  it,  of 
"our  holy  mother  of  Casan."  Like  most  of 
the  Russian  images,  the  painting  was  exces- 
sively coarse;  a  quantity  of  precious  stones 
encircled  her  brow,  and  below  the  frame  of  the 
picture  I  noticed,  tied  to  a  string,  a  quantity 
of  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  shape  of 
legs,  feet,  eyes,  and  indeed  almost  every  part 
of  the  human  form  divine.  I  asked  what  they 
meant ;  my  guide  informed  me  that,  centuries 
ago,  a  lady  in  Moscow  had  a  dream.  She  had 
been  suffering,  a  cripple,  for  many  years.  She 
dreamed  that  a  visit  to  this  picture,  whioh  was 
then  at  Casan,  would  restore  to  her  the  use  of 
her  limbs.  She  repaired  to  Casan,  and  she 
was  healed !  She  brought  the  image  with  her 
to  Moscow,  and  here  it  has  been  ever  since. 
And  now  it  is  visited  with  pious  veneration  by 
the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the  blind,  who  leave  at 
the  shrine  the  little  trinkets  that  I  have  just 
been  speaking  of,  accordingly  as  they  are  af- 
fected. I  saw,  also,  in  one  of  the  chapels, 
some  teeth,  and  other  old  bones  of  "remarkable 
saints,"  which  are  held  in  great  veneration ; 
for  the  opportunity  of  kissing  which  (for  they 
are  usually  locked  up  in  a  glass  case),  the  de- 
votee must  have  influence,  and  no  doubt  a  few 
pieces  of  gold — the  latter  given  for  "pious 
uses ;"  though  in  reality  the  coin  goes  into  the 
priest's  pocket  With  this  faint  description  of 
the  Cathedral  of  St  Basil,  I  leave  the  subject 
for  the  present,  perhaps  to  return  to  it  again ; 
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it  certainly  is  the  most  remarkable  pile  I  ever 
beheld.  I  ought  not,  however,  to  leave  it  with- 
out telling  you  that  it  was  from  the  main  tower 
of  this  cathedral,  that  I  beheld  for  the  first 
time  the  magnificent  panorama  of  Moscow;  the* 
like  of  which  I  do  not  believe  can  be  found 
upon  the  globe !  But  I  will  not  speak  of  it 
here ;  for  since  Saturday  morning,  I  have  had 
a  grander  view  of  Moscow  than  that  seen  from 
81  Basil. 

We  are  once  more  without  the  holy  precincts 
of  St.  Basil,  and  in  the  open  square,  or  the 
" beautiful  place,"  so  called,  at  the  extremity 
of  whioh,  the  cathedral  I  have  just  spoken  of 
stands.  In  the  distance,  in  front  of  the  cathe- 
dral, we  find  a  monument  erected  by  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  to  Minin  and  Pojarski,  the 
merchant  and  the  prince  who  delivered  Moscow 
from  a  Tartar  invasion  in  the  17th  century. 
It  represents  the  merchant  (I  believe  he  was  a 
butcher  residing  at  Novgorod)  laying  his  trea- 
sures at  the  feet  of  the  prince,  to  enable  him 
to  raise  his  army  against  the  Tartars.  I  have 
read  of  the  deeds  of  both  prince  and  merchant 
In  some  book,  and  only  wonder  that  the  monu- 
ment was  not  erected  by  some  one  of  the  Czars 
before  Alexander.  But  enough  of  the  monu- 
ment. Near  to  us,  on  our  left,  at  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  yards,  in  the  centre  of  the 
Kremlin  walls,  rises  a  lofty  white  painted 
steeple,  surmounted  at  its  summit  by  large 
imperial  eagles.  A  large,  arched  gateway 
passes  through  this  steeple  to  the  interior  of 
the  Kremlin.  Crowds  of  people  are  passing  in 
and  out  at  this  gate,  and  many  are  on  their 
bended  knees  in  reverence  and  prayer  at  its 
threshold,  and  every  person  I  see  has  his  head 
uncovered.  It  is  the  Spaskiya  Vorotui  or 
"Holy  Gate."  In  passing  through  the  Holy 
Gate,  every  individual,  from  serf  to  Emperor 
and  Csar,  having  taken  off  his  hat,  goes  un- 
covered, and  the  Russians  always  stop  to  cross 
themselves  before  the  image  of  the  Saviour  at 
the  entrance.  At  this  gate  are  stationed  sen- 
tinels to  remind  the  foreigner,  who  is  ignorant 
of  the  custom,  of  his  duty.  Different  accounts 
are  given  of  the  origin  of  this  custom,  but  I 
doubt  not  it  was  a  superstition  of  the  dark 
ages,  preserved  down  to  this  day.  The  Russians 
themselves  seem  not  to  have  any  olear  notion 
on  the  subject.  But  you  will  be  told  even  by 
intelligent  Russians  (and  I  quote  the  anecdote 
as  illustrative  of  the  existing  prejudices)  that 
in  1812,  when  Napoleon  held  his  residence  in 
Moscow,  every  time  he  attempted  to  pass 
through  the  Holy  Gate,  his  horse  pranced  and 
fell  with  him,  and  always  exactly  on  the  tame 
tpot !  Long  after  he  left  Moscow,  and  even  at 
present,  a  hollow  in  the  pavement,  said  to  have 
been  made  by  the  violent  and  indignant  stroke 
of  the  horse,  attracts  many  spectators.     The 


general  opinion  is,  that  the  wicked  Napoleon  was 
reckoned  unworthy  of  passing  "the  gates  of 
our  Saviour,"  and  that  his  horse,  like  Balaam's 
ass,  was  inspired,  and  thus  rebuked  him ! !  If 
the  pavements  in  Moscow  were  no  better  in 
1812  than  they  are  now,  I  do  not  wonder  that 
Napoleon's  horse  stumbled.  Through  this 
"Holy  Gate,"  with  head  uncovered,  I  passed, 
and  I  was  now  within  the  tapering  towers  and 
battlements  of  the  Kremlin,  the  great  objeot 
of  my  visit  to  Moscow.  Hardly  had  I  entered, 
and  before  I  had  time  to  look  about  me,  I  spied 
the  "Big  Bell,"  and  regardless  of  other  scenes 
around,  I  proceeded  to  it  at  once.  It  is  a  mon- 
ster, there  is  no  gainsaying  it  This  bell  was 
cast  in  the  reign  of  the  late  Empress  Ann,  and 
weighs,  they  say,  482,000  pounds.  Soon  after 
its  erection,  preparatory  to  its  being  hoisted 
into  the  belfry  of  the  cathedral,  the  beam  that 
supported  it  gave  way,  and  the  bell,  in  its  fall, 
buried  itself  deep  into  the  earth.  Here  it  re- 
mained till  1837,  when  the  present  Emperor, 
justly  regarding  it  as  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world,  ordered  it  to  be  dug  out,  and  placed 
upon  a  granite  pedestal,  where  it  now  stands 
by  the  side  of  the  cathedral.  In  its  fall,  a 
portion  of  the  bell  was  broken  out,  and  the 
piece  now  lies  by  the  side  of  the  pedestal.  I 
found  by  measurement,  that  the  thickest  part 
of  the  metal  broken  out,  was  nearly  the  length 
of  my  three  feet,  one  put  before  the  other;  the 
base  of  this  piece  I  also  measured  in  like  man- 
ner, and  found  it  about  eight  of  my  feet  in 
length.  The  height  of  the  piece  broken  out, 
is  about  seven  feet,  and  through  the  aperture, 
two  men,  six  feet  high,  can  walk  into  the  bell 
without  touching  either  side.  The  bell,  I  was 
told,  is  about  twenty-five  feet  high.  The  bell, 
it  is  said,  cost  a  very  great  sum ;  for  every 
one,  ambitious  to  contribute  towards  it,  threw 
some  gold  or  silver  into  the  furnaces. 

So  much  for  the  bell,  near  which  I  spied  the 
"  monarch  gun,"  the  largest  cannon  ever  cast, 
and  another  wonder  of  the  world.  Its  weight 
is  86,400  pounds.  It  was  cast  in  1586,  in  the 
reign  of  Phedor  Ivanowitch  Gosudar,  Autocrat 
of  all  the  Russias.  Its  length  is  sixteen  feet ; 
the  diameter  of  its  calibre  three  feet,  and  it 
requires  fifty  pounds  of  powder  to  load  it.  It 
is  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  grand  en- 
trance to  the  arsenal,  and  so  long  as  Russian 
superstition  shall  exist;  the  gun  will  probably 
remain  there.  I  will  give  you  the  reason  for 
my  belief,  by  repeating  an  anecdote  which  was 
told  me  to-day,  in  regard  to  this  gun.  Some 
one  of  the  "Ivans,"  (it  is  of  no  consequence 
which  Tsar  it  was,)  was  about  to  set  out  with 
his  army  for  Casan,  to  fight  the  Tartars,  and 
he  wished  to  take  the  gun  along  with  him. 
Twenty  horses  were  harnessed  to  the  gun,  but 
it  was  too  heavy,  they  could  not  start  it    The 
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Tsar  then  ordered  fifty  horses  to  be  attached, 
bat  the  gun  would  not  budge  an  inch.  The 
Tsar  flew  into  a  riolent  rage,  and,  obtaining 
some  rods  or  sticks,  he  went  to  work  and  gave 
the  gun  a  sound  drubbing,  said  it  was  not 
worthy  of  him  and  his  holy  cause,  and  as  a 
punishment  to  it,  he  issued  a  ukase  that  the  big 
gun  should  never  leave  its  present  position  1  The 
Drobovick  or  great  gun  is  placed  at  one  of  the 
corners  of  the  arsenal  within  the  Kremlin,  and 
it  has  for  its  company  around  the  arsenal, 
several  hundred  of  the  enemy's  cannon  and 
howitzers :  if  I  had  commenoed  counting  them, 
the  sentinel  on  duty  would  have  stopped  me. 
I  understand,  however,  there  are  about  800. 
To  each  gun  there  is  a  tablet  indicating  the 
situation  and  number  which  once  belonged  to 
each  of  the  different  powers  leagued  with 
France,  at  the  invasion  of  Russia.  Among 
these  guns,  there  are  pieces  formerly  belong- 
ing to  France,  Austria,  Naples,  Bavaria,  West- 
phalia, Saxony,  Hanover,  Italy,  Wurtemburg, 
Spain,  Poland,  and  Holland, — a  handsome  me- 
morial of  the  visit  of  those  potentates  who 
accompanied  Napoleon  to  Moscow. 

The  remaining  objects  of  interest  in  the 
Kremlin,  the  palaces,  the  Cathedral,  the  trea- 
sury, and  the  arsenal,  I  could  not  visit  to-day ; 
a  special  permission  must  first  be  obtained. 
This  I  shall  no  doubt  have  as  soon  as  I  have 

called  upon  Count  B ,  the  great  man  of 

Moscow  at  present,  a  favourite  of  the  Imperial 
family,  to  whom  I  have  brought  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction. 

Leaving  the  Kremlin,  I  stopped  at  the  cele- 
brated riding-school  of  Moscow,  close  by,  one 
of  the  many  wonders  of  this  wonderful  city. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  largest  room  in  the  world 
unsupported  by  pillars.  Its  length  is  about 
170  yards,  and  its  breadth  about  90  yards. 
The  interior  of  the  building  is  adorned  with 
several  bas-reliefs  of  men  in  arms.  This  im- 
mense room  was  built  for  the  exercise  of  the 
troops  during  the  frosts  of  a  Russian  winter; 
and  I  should  think  10,000  men  could  manoeuvre 
in  it  with  ease.  It  is  heated  in  winter  by  about 
20  large  stoves  (or  puches),  which  are  placed 
at  regular  distances  around  the  manege.  I 
walked  through  the  manege ;  and  then  entering 
my  carriage,  which  had  oome  round  to  meet 
me,  drove  home. 

After  dinner,  my  valet  proposed  to  me  a  visit 
to  the  Simeonouskoi  Monastery,  situated  with- 
out the  barriers  of  the  city,  and  from  which, 
he  informed  me,  one  of  the  best  views  of  the 
beautiful  panorama  of  Moscow  might  be  ob- 
tained. I  readily  assented,  and  may  tell  you 
here  that  my  reception  at  the  Monastery  was 
more  than  I  expected,  and  all  I  could  have  de- 
sired. As  long  as  I  live  I  shall  never  forget 
this  afternoon.   After  driving  about  a  half  hour 


through  the  streets  of  Moscow,  at  every  turn 
coming  across  some  old  church  more  grotesque 
in  its  appearance  than  those  we  left  behind, 
whose  domes,  some  of  porcelain  and  others  of 
t  metal,  represented  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow, 
we  found  ourselves  near  the  Simeonouskoi, 
whose  fortress-looking  walls  and  numerous 
towers,  all  varying  in  appearance, — tome  of 
them  with  large  and  others  with  slender  bases, 
some  of  them  white  and  others  partly  covered 
with  reddish  tiles,— seemed  to  warn  us  not  to 
attempt  an  entrance  into  its  holy  precincts. 
It  was  indeed  an  imposing  sight;  the  white 
walls,  overtopped  by  various-shaped  and  co- 
loured towers,  the  singularly-painted  churches 
within  the  walls, — the  green  domes  of  one,  the 
azure  domes  besprinkled  with  golden  stars  of 
another, — the  red  and  yellow  houses  of  the 
monks,  and  the  tall  rose-coloured  tower  and 
belfry,  standing  alone  in  its  glory,  presented, 
as  you  may  conceive,  a  beautiful  aspect  as  we 
ascended  the  "holy  hill." 

The  Monastery  is  situated  upon  high  ground, 
and  from  it  one  of  the  best  views  of  Moscow  is 
seen.  When  we  had  reached  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  were  driving  along  the  gravelled  road 
cut  out  at  its  brow,  I  ordered  the  carriage  to 
stop,  that  I  might  feast  my  eyes  upon  the  scene 
below  and  before  me.  It  was  magnificent! 
The  Tartar  capital  was  within  the  compass  of 
my  eye,  and  its  countless  gilded  domes,  min- 
gled with  the  green  roofs  of  the  houses,  glit- 
tered like  sunbeams  upon  the  sea.  At  my  feet 
the  Moscova  was  moving  along  its  quiet  waters, 
and  the  breeze  was  gently  stirring  the  trees 
along  its  bank,  and  ever  and  anon  the  deep 
tones  of  the  cathedral  bells  were  coming  up 
from  the  city.  I  thought  how  pleasant  it  would 
be  to  lead  a  monk's  life  at  Simeononoff ;  but  I 
forgot  a  Russian  winter  makes  sad  changes 
upon  the  face  of  summer's  charms.  On  I  drove, 
and  entered  the  long,  arched  gateway,  cut 
through  the  wall,  and  I  stood  upon  the  green- 
sward in  front  of  the  churches  of  the  Monas- 
tery. Directly  before  me  was  the  church  dedi- 
cated to  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  which  was 
consecrated  in  the  year  1405,  and  which  stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  court.  Its  five  domes  are 
green,  and  they  are  surmounted  with  gilded 
crosses  and  chains.  Adjoining  stands  the  sin- 
gular Church  of  St,  8ergk\  the  miracle-worker, 
with  a  large  square  trapeza  curiously  painted ; 
near  stands  the  Church  of  the  Discovery  of  the 
Cross ;  near  this  the  church  of  Ksenophont  and 
his  society ;  and  lastly,  the  church  of  the  Pro- 
digies of  the  Most  Holy  Mother  of  God.  We 
hoped  to  have  arrived  at  the  Monastery  in  time 
to  hear  the  chant  of  the  afternoon  service  by 
the  monks ;  for  the  style  of  singing  at  this 
monastery  is  quite  peculiar  to  it,  and  has  a 
reputation  all  over  Russia;  but  we  were  too 
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late,  the  service  was  over.  80,  after  visiting 
the  churches,  and  drinking  a  cup  of  quass  with 
a  monk  in  one  of  the  rooms  adjoining  a  chapel, 
we  sauntered  through  the  grounds  and  reached 
our  carriage  at  the  gateway,  intending  to  go 
home.  My  valet,  however,  on  our  way,  remark- 
ed, enpastant,  that  the  superior  of  this  monas- 
tery was  a  very  old  and  learned  man ;  and  that 
strangers  were  generally  received  very  kindly 
by  him.  So,  without  a  thought,  before  I  got 
into  the  carriage,  I  sent  the  valet  to  the  old 
archimandrate'8  house  with  my  card  and  com- 
pliments. He  soon  returned,  telling  me  that 
"  Melchisedec"  (for  that  was  the  name  of  the 
old  man)  would  be  charmed  to  see  me.  I  im- 
mediately mounted  the  steps  that  led  to  his 
quarters,  and,  after  waiting  a  moment  in  the 
reception-room,  was  received  by  the  old  gentle- 
man, who  approached  me  with  both  hands  ex- 
tended, and  begged  me  to  be  seated.  He  was 
a  man  of  about  seventy  years  of  age,  and  has 
been  in  the  monastery  over  thirty  years.  He 
was  habited  in  the  monk's  costume,  a  flowing 
black  robe,  with  a  black,  inverted  sugar-loaf 
hat  upon  his  head.  His  snow-white  beard  ex- 
tended down  over  his  breast,  and  around  his 
neck  he  wore  a  massive  gold  chain,  to  which 
was  suspended  in  front  a  heavy  cross,  composed 
of  amethyst,  emerald,  and  diamond ;  a  present, 
he  afterwards  told  me,  from  the  Emperor  Ni- 
cholas. In  his  hand  he  carried  a  string  of 
amber  beads.  He  was  short,  and  of-  very  full 
habit  After  we  had  been  talking  a  moment, 
he  proposed  that  we  should  go  and  sit  out  on 
the  balcony  of  his  house,  and  which  hangs  over 
the  road,  the  view  from  which  I  have  just  been 
describing.  I  of  course  consented,  and  again 
had  an  opportunity  of  feasting  my  eyes  on  the 
panorama  of  Moscow,  which,  like  Niagara,  in- 
creases in  interest  and  beauty  at  every  visit. 
Here  we  became  much  engrossed  in  conversa- 
tion. He  asked  me  all  kinds  of  questions  about 
America,  and  told  me  a  good  many  anecdotes 
about  himself ;  gave  me  an  account  of  a  visit 
he  received  from  the  Emperor  during  his  late 
visit  to  Moscow ;  had  a  good  deal  to  say  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  &o.  I  seemed  to  have 
made  a  very  good  first  impression  on  the  kind- 
hearted  old  man,  and  repeatedly  did  he  press 
my  hand  and  bless  me.  At  last  he  sent  his 
servant  to  bring  him  a  present  for  me,  which 
he  wished  me  to  keep  as  a  souvenir  of  u  Mel- 
chisedec." It  is  a  book  written  by  the  archi- 
mandrate,  giving  a  history  of  the  Monastery, 
and  also  the  author's  life.  He  wrote  my  name 
and  his  own  in  the  book  and  then  presented  it 
to  me,  together  with  six  large  engravings,  giv- 
ing different  views  of  the  Monastery.  Of  course 
1  felt  much  flattered  by  the  old  man's  kindness, 
and  could  not  refrain  from  following  the  Rus- 
sian custom  of  always  kissing  the  donor's  hand ! 


This  custom  of  kissing  the  hand  has  sometimes, 
a  very  pretty  effect  What  prettier  domestic 
sight  is  there,  for  example,  than  that  of  the  old 
and  young  children  in  a  Russian  family  ap- 
proaching their  mother,  after  dinner,  and  kiss- 
ing her  hand  in  thankfulness  for  the  bounty 
she  has  provided  them?  This  custom  is  still 
preserved  in  every  Russian  family.  The  old 
gentleman  then  insisted  that  I  should  stop  and 
break  bread  with  him,  and  then,  at  seven 
o'clock,  accompany  him  to  the  church  and  hear 
the  monks  chant  the  Saturday  evening  service. 
I  readily  consented,  and  soon  the  servant  came 
to  tell  us  that  tea  was  ready.  We  went  into  a 
room  adjoining  the  one  leading  out  on  the  bal- 
cony, and  very  soon  a  monk  brought  us  tea 
and  two  little  loaves  of  warm  bread  upon  a 
wooden  plate.  The  old  prelate  then  said,  "  Ton 
see  my  fare :  I  asked  you  to  come  and  break 
bread  with  me,  and  I  can  give  you  nothing  but 
a  bit  of  my  little  loaf,"  and  he  broke  the  little 
loaf  in  two,  and  gave  me  half.  As  I  said  be- 
fore, the  loaves  were  warm,  about  the  site  of 
the  little  warm  bread  breakfast  biscuits  at 
home ;  and  I  thought  of  home  as  I  was  eating 
the  half  loaf  Melchisedec  had  given  me.  The 
old  man  then  began  to  talk  of  America  again, 
and  I  astonished  him  when  I  told  him  some 
facts  in  relation  to  our  country.  He  asked  me 
if  I  was  married,  and  to  my  negative  answer 
he  said,  "  You  must  marry,  you  must  marry  ; 
you  have  my  blessing;"  and  he  continued, 
"when  the  present  Emperor  was  married  (or 
orowned)  I  gave  him  one  of  these  little  loaves 
of  bread,  with  my  blessing.  His  Majesty  still 
has  the  loaf,  he  keeps  it  under  a  glass  case,  and 
he  told  me  the  other  day,  when  he  came  to  the 
Monastery,  that  it  was  still  fresh.  I  present 
you  also  with  a  similar  loaf,  and  with  it  I  give 
you  my  blessing.  Preserve  the  loaf  till  your 
wedding-day,  when  you  must  divide  it  with 
your  bride."  I  felt  so  touched  by  the  old  re- 
verend's kindness,  that  I  could  have  fallen 
upon  his  neck.  I  thanked  him  over  and 
over  again,  and  assured  him  that  I  should 
preserve  the  little  loaf  as  the  apple  of  my  eye. 
It  was  now  near  seven  o'clock,  and  the  diffe- 
rent convents  and  monasteries  of  Moscow  were 
waiting  to  hear  the  deep  tone  of  the  Cathedral 
bell  in  the  Kremlin  to  summon  their  own  bells 
to  ohime  their  evening  hymn.  And  presently 
the  sound  from  the  Kremlin  came  wafted  up 
to  the  Monastery,  and  of  a  sudden  the  chimes 
of  Simeonouskoi  were  calling  the  monks  to  their 
service  in  the  church.  In  about  ten  minutes 
the  archimandrate  thought  we  had  better  set 
out  for  the  church.  We  descended  the  steps, 
and  as  soon  as  Melchisedec  had  reached  the 
porch  of  his  house,  the  big  bell  of  the  Monas- 
tery— the  monarch  of  all  the  bells  in  the  lofty 
tower  I  have  before  alluded  to,  and  which  till 
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•now  had  remained  silent — mingled  its  thunders 
with  the  chimes,  in  honour  of  the  archiman- 
drate's  approach.  I  walked  by  the  side  of  old 
Melohisedec,  and  the  rear  was  brought  up  by 
monks,  and,  as  is  usual  the  world  oyer,  the 
"  great  unwashed ;"  in  this  instance,  with  long 
beards  and  dirty  sheep-skins  1  Two  monks, 
arrayed  in  robes  of  gold  and  green,  the  threads 
of  each  being  woven  one  with  another,  received 
the  venerable  old  man  at  the  porch  of  the 
church,  and  escorted  him  to  his  chair  of  state 
or  throne  in  the  body  of  the  church,  bowing 
and  throwing  the  cup  of  incense  up  before  him 
continually.  I  left  my  venerable  friend  here, 
not  daring  to  accompany  him  any  farther,  and 
proceeded  to  secure  a  good  place,  where  I 
could  hear  the  music.  But  he  had  no  sooner 
seated  himself  upon  his  throne  than,  espying 
me,  he  beckoned  me  to  come  to  him,  and  I 
stood  by  his  side  again.  The  service  then 
commenced.  The  massive  gilt  gates  of  the 
Iconostase  were  thrown  open,  and  the  officiating 
monks  came  out  from  the  "holy  of  holies," 
and,  after  having  approached  the  archiman- 
drite, bowing  and  throwing  incense  before 
him  continually,  they  turned  towards  the  altar, 
and  one  of  them  read  a  chapter  from  the  evan- 
gelists, after  which  the  choir  of  monks  com- 
menced their  chant.  And  I  never  listened 
with  more  interest  to  any  music.  It  was  so 
peculiar;  it  was  the  music  of  whispers;  for, 
although  I  stood  within  six  feet  of  the  choir, 
the  sounds  seemed  to  come  from  afar  and 
brought  to  me  upon  the  evening  wind,  or,  if  I 
do  not  use  too  strong  language,  they  sounded 
like  the  ohant  of  angels  in  the  skies.  Such 
softness  of  voice  I  never  before  heard  in  a  body 
of  singers ;  and,  what  seemed  to  me  the  more 
astonishing,  these  voices  proceeded  from  full- 
grown,  long-bearded  men !  During  the  service 
the  arohimandrate  asked  me  how  I  was  pleased, 
and  told  mo  that  the  service  would  be  very 
long,  and  that  I  might  leave  when  I  wished. 
I  remained  some  time  longer,  and  then,  after 
kissing  the  old  prelate's  hand,  and  receiving 
his  benediction,  left  the  chnrch,  and  was  again 
in  the  open  square,  upon  the  green  grass. 
The  lofty  tower  was  close  by,  and  my  valet 
told  me  that  I  ought  to  profit  by  it  to  see  the 
panorama  of  Moscow  once  more,  and  I  readily 
assented.  We  mounted  its  winding  stairway, 
and  in  a  few  moments  were  at  the  top.  And 
hew  amply  was  I  repaid  for  the  trouble  of 
reaching  it !  It  was  the  most  gorgeous  sight 
I  ever  looked  upon.  The  sun  was  just  setting, 
and  its  beams  were  thrown  aoross  and  over 
the  entire  city ;  the  gold  and  silver  domes  and 
crosses  of  the  churches  seemed  as  if  on  fire, 
and  the  thousand  stars  that  dotted  the  green 
and  the  blue  minarets  looked  like  balls  of 
ire.    I  was  lost  for  a  moment  in  the  gran- 


deur of  the  view.  I  cannot  describe  it  to  you, 
or  impart  the  sensations  which  it  awakened 
in  me.  At  one  time,  I  thought  I  was  dreaming, 
and  was  having  a  view  of  "  the  golden  city." 
Then,  casting  my  eyes  to  the  Kremlin,  the 
wars  of  the  ancient  Tsars,  and  Ivan  the  Terri- 
ble, rose  up  to  my  imagination.  And  then  I 
thought  of  the  conflagration  of  Moscow !  I 
oast  my  eyes  to  the  north,  and  saw  in  the  dis- 
tance "  Sparrow  Hills," — the  point  from  which 
Napoleon  caught  his  first  glimpse  of  Moscow,— 
and  I  saw  in  my  imagination  the  stern  child  of 
destiny  himself  mounted  upon  his  snow-white 
steed,  with  folded  arms  and  flashing  eyes, 
gaiing  upon  the  wonderful  oity  which  cost  him 
the  lives  of  so  many  of  his  veteran  guard  to 
behold.  I  fancied  him  and  his  armed  legions, 
with  hands  uplifted,  bursting  forth  in  one  cry, 
"  Behold  I  Mosoow!  Moscow!"  and  I  saw  his 
army  advancing  to  the  spot  which  no  foreign 
force  had  before  been  masters  of: — "  8parrow 
Hills,"  and  the  cross-surmounted  domes  of 
Moscow ; — the  one  a  monument  eternal  to  show 
to  the  world  how  many  lives  map  sacrificed  to 
exalt  himself,  the  other  testifying  the  love  of 
"  One  like  us,"  who  laid  down  his  life  to  save 
a  rebellious  world. 

I  remained  in  the  tower  for  some  time ;  the 
longer  I  remained  the  more  interested  I  be- 
came. At  about  nine  o'clock,  drove  into  town 
and  home,  stopping  at  a  monastery  on  our 
way,  and  hearing  some  fine  music. 

Sunday. — I  attended  church  this  morning  at 
the  British  chapel,  a  neat  little  chapel,  of  which 
Rev.  Mr.  Qrenside,  an  Englishman,  is  pastor. 
My  valet  informed  me  that  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  persons  attended  the  church  gene- 
rally. 

After  church  we  drove  out  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  city  to  a  prison  where  the  exiles  to 
Siberia  are  confined  previous  to  their  departure. 
Every  Sunday  a  number  of  these  exiles  set  out 
on  foot,  under  a  guard  of  soldiers,  for  their 
last  home  on  earth;  and  whoever  comes  to 
Moscow  from  abroad  to  see  its  sights  is  gene* 
rally  present  at  one  of  these  sad  spectacles. 
Upon  sending  my  card  in  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  prison,  I  was  immediately  let  within  the 
gate,  and  I  found  myself  in  the  yard  where  the 
exiles  or  prisoners  were  already  assembled 
previous  to  their  starting  off,  which  generally 
takes  place  at  two  o'clock.  They  were  stand- 
ing, two  deep,  in  a  line,  and  there  were  about 
twenty  in  all.  Each  prisoner  had  on  a  coarse 
gray  overcoat,  and  a  cap  of  the  same  coarse 
cloth.  There  was  one  woman  among  the  pri- 
soners. My  valet  immediately  oonducted  me 
to  an  old  gentleman  who  was  standing  near 
the  prisoners,  and  who,  he  said,  was  the  "pri- 
soner's best  friend."  He  received  me  very 
kindly.     This  gentleman  is  an  old  Russian, 
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formerly  possessed  of  riches,  which  he  got  rid 
of  in  doing  good  to  his  fellow-men,  who  visits 
the  prison  every  Sunday  from  pure  philan- 
thropic motives,  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the 
prisoners,  and  aid  them,  as  far  as  he  is  able, 
with  the  small  sums  of  money  which  he  collects 
for  them  during  the  week.  He  is  a  man  of 
education,  and  speaks  Frenoh  perfectly. 

Almost  the  first  words  he  spoke  to  me  were — 
"  These  poor  unfortunates  have  reason  to  re- 
member your  noble,  your  good  Washington." 
His  remark  surprised  me — I  could  not  under- 
stand it, — when  he  explained  that  George 
Washington  was  the  founder  of  a  library  which 
now  gives  to  every  exile  a  good  book  to  take 
with  him  to  his  dreary  home.  It  was  Washing- 
ton who  originated  the  idea  and  furnished  the 
first  sum  of  money  towards  establishing  a  fund 
for  procuring  books  to  be  given  to  the  Siberian 
exiles.  And  now,  not  an  exile  starts  upon  his 
long  and  wearisome  journey  without  his  book 
to  read,  if  he  will,  upon  his  way.  Thus,  even 
in  the  wilds  of  Siberia  the  memory  of  our 
Washington  is  precious,  and  will  endure  for 
ever.  The  money  Washington  sent  when  Pre* 
sidenfc  of  the  United  States. 

While  we  were  talking,  I  observed  a  benevo- 
lent old  Russian  merchant  approach  the  exiles 
and  distribute  among  them  some  pieces  of 
money  from  the  bag  he  held  in  his  hand. 
From  my  observation  I  am  prepared  to  say 
that  the  Russians  are  very  generous.  I  con- 
tributed a  mite  for  the  poor  fellows,  which 
they  thanked  me  for.  I  ascertained  from  Mr. 
Gh,  the  prisoners'  friend,  the  offences  for  which 
they  were  going  to  Siberia.  The  greater  part 
of  them  were  to  go  to  the  "  colonies,"  so  called, 
where  they  were  to  remain,  but  they  would 
have  their  liberty.  I  also  learued  from  Mr.  G. 
that  some  of  the  Siberian  colonies  were  very 
flourishing.  On  their  arrival,  the  exiles  are 
furnished  with  a  tract  of  land,  whioh  they 
must  cultivate,  or  starve.  Among  the  number 
was  one  poor  fellow,  who  was  sent  for  smuggling. 
There  was  one  very  hard  oase  among  them,— 
that  of  a  peasant,  or  serf,  for  whom,  because 
he  had  not  worked  and  paid  to  his  master  a 
yearly  revenue  for  the  last  three  years,  his 
master  had  procured  an  exile  to  Siberia  1 
This  poor  fellow  was  heavily  chained  about 
his  feet.  But  the  hardest  part  of  the  story  is 
yet  to  be  told.  The  poor  "peasant  had  a  wife 
and  two  little  ohildren — one  quite  an  infant, — 
and  she  and  her  little  ones  were  to  accompany 
him  in  his  exile  I  The  mother  and  ohildren 
were  seated  in  a  rude  little  cart,  drawn  by  one 
horse,  and  they  were  to  follow  the  prisoners  as 
they  went  onwards.  One  of  the  prisoners  was 
to  work  for  life  in  the  mines : — his  crime  was 
murder.  The  woman  had  killed  her  child; 
through  shame  she  strangled  it  at  its  birth. 


She  was  a  young  woman.  I  pitied  her,  and 
was  glad  to  learn  that  she  was  only  an  exile 
to  the  colonies.  The  prisoners  appeared  to  be 
all  well  clothed.  The  hair  from  half  the  head 
of  each  prisoner  was  shaven.  All  things  being 
now  ready,  the  good  old  man  addressed  the 
exiles,  exhorting  them  to  be  patient  on  the 
road,  and  to  obey  without  a  murmur  the  orders 
of  the  officers.  They  then  all  turned  to  the 
cross  upon  the  dome  of  the  prison-chapel,  and 
repeatedly  bowed  and  crossed  themselves.  The 
order  was  now  given  to  take  up  the  line  of 
march ;  and  these  poor  fellows,  "  fresh  from  the 
knout,  and  recent  from  the  chain,"  filed  off  one 
by  one,  and  each  man  was  counted  as  he  left 
the  yard.  Arrived  outside  the  wall,  a  guard 
of  soldiers  and  four  mounted  Cossacks  reoeived 
them.  Here  they  stopped  for  a  moment,  and 
here  I  witnessed  a  heart-rending  scene.  A 
poor  old  woman  had  been  anxiously  awaiting 
the  entry  of  the  exiles  from  out  the  yard ;  and 
when  at  last  they  came  out,  she  saw  a  brother 
and  a  son  in  their  gang.  She  uttered  a  shriek, 
and  fell  upon  the  ground,  and  there  she  re- 
mained,  raving  most  piteously,  olutching  the 
earth,  then  looking  to  the  exiles,  and  making 
the  air  ring  with  her  screams,  till  the  drum 
beat  and  the  prisoners  marched  off.  She  then 
rose  and  followed  on  after  the  procession,  cry- 
ing and  sobbing  very  loud,  but  she  was  not 
permitted  to  approach  near  those  so  dear  to 
her.  Not  a  word  could  she  say  to  them ;  not 
even  a  last  farewell  was  allowed. 

I  stood  upon  the  hill  and  watched  the  exiles 
till  they  were  out  of  sight.  Some  of  them  were 
in  tears  as  they  went  along.  They  walk  about 
fifteen  miles  a  day,  whioh  is  not  so  much  as  I 
supposed.  After  this  scene,  the  like  of  which 
I  do  not  care  about  witnessing  again,  I  drove 
to  "  Sparrow  Hills ;"  and  here  I  stood  upon 
the  spot  where  Napoleon  and  his  army,  joyous 
with  anticipations  never  to  be  realized,  saw 
the  first  of  the  old  Tartar  city.  I  oould  ima- 
gine their  feelings  when,  after  the  dreary  jour- 
ney they  had  made,  and  the  tolls  they  had 
endured,  the  beautiful  city  burst  upon  their 
sight.  Under  any  circumstanoes,  the  view 
from  "Sparrow  Hills"  is  hardly  equalled,  in 
its  kind,  in  the  world;  and  what  must  have 
been  Napoleon's  feelings  as  he  gaied  upon  the 
Kremlin  and  the  gilded  domes  that  surround 
it,  and  thought  that  he  was  soon  to  be  master 
of  them  all !  I  oould  fancy  him  exclaiming 
with  delight,  "  Now  will  the  dream  of  my  am- 
bition be  satisfied ;  I  have  conquered  aft  Eu- 
rope, and  I  am  now  about  to  have  Asia  within 
my  grasp !" 

And  now  I  traced  him  and  his  veterans  on 
their  march.  I  saw  his  army  cross  the  Mos- 
kova,  whose  sluggish  stream  was  at  my  feet, 
and  upon  the  other  aide  of  the  river  stop  at 
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the  large  convent  of  the  Devrtohei,  whose  walls, 
turrets,  and  battlements,  remain  now  as  then, 
and  rest  for  the  night;  and  I  saw  it  advance  in 
the  morning  towards  the  city,  meeting  with  no 
opposition  on  its  way,  becoming  masters  of  the 
thrones  and  palaces  of  the  Tartar  kings,  till 
the  cry  of  "  fire  I"  broke  ontfrom  palace,  temple, 
and  hovel,  and  the  devouring  element  forced 
the  invaders  to  withdraw. 

The  afternoon  was  beautiful,  and  the  pano- 
rama of  Moscow  again  seemed  more  beautiful 
than  before.  The  sun  was  at  my  back,  and 
the  city  looked  like  a  beautiful  piece  of  mosaic 
studded  with  precious  gems — emerald,  ruby, 
amethyst,  and  diamond ;  I  left  the  spot  with 
reluctance.  Entering  my  carriage,  I  now  drove 
towards  the  city,  and  made  a  visit  to  the  Don- 
skoi  convent  (Donskoi  meaning  <.<  Virgin  of  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Don,")  a  spot  of  great  anti- 
quity, celebrity,  and  I  may  add,  sanctity.  It 
is  very  large,  and  was  built  in  1691.  It  has  a 
very  warlike  appearance,  being  surrounded  by 
a  high,  antique,  Tartar  wall,  painted  in  streaks 
of  red  and  white,  with  ramparts  like  those  of 
the  Kremlin,  and  pierced  with  oblique  port- 
holes. Its  history  is  somewhat  peculiar.  About 
the  time  it  was  built,  Moscow  was  invaded  by 
the  Tartars.  Not  being  able  to  oppose  the 
superior  forces  of  the  Agrarians  or  Sarazens, 
the  Tsar,  Thedor  Ivanovitch,  ran  to  the  kind 
Protectress,  with  all  his  council,  and  seized  the 
Image  of  the  Donskoya,  Mother  of  God,  which 
had  been  presented  to  the  Great  Duke  Divinsk 
by  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don.  A  holy  procession 
took  place  around  the  encampments  of  his 
army,  the  site  built  upon  (Sparrow  Field); 
the  image  was  placed  in  the  movable  tent- 
ehuroh,  and  a  complete  victory  was  gained 
over  the  Sarazens,  in  commemoration  of  which 
the  church  was  originally  built  Since  then  a 
cathedral  church  has  been  added,  a  large,  fine- 
looking  building,  having  a  central  turret,  bear- 
ing a  gilded  cupola,  with  a  plain,  simple  cross, 
surrounded  by  four  smaller  turrets,  with  gilded 
stars  and  crosses  with  crescents  below.  We 
had  hardly  entered  within  the  walls,  when  we 
spied  a  monk,  to  whom  I  sent  my  valet  with 
my  oa$d,  to  ask  permission  to  visit  the  cathe- 
dral and  cemetery.  The  monk  very  politely 
proposed  accompanying  me  all  over  the  monas- 
tery, and  before  we  parted,  we  became  well 
acquainted  with  each  other.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  much  intelligence  (a  quality  rarely 
found  among  the  Russian  monks  or  priests), 
and  his  history,  as  he  related  it  to  me,  is  so 
interesting  that  I  must  tell  you  of  it.  His  fa- 
ther is  a  general  in  the  Russian  servioe,  and 
his  family  are  near  relatives  of  the  Princes 

D and  V ,  two  of  the  oldest  families  in 

Russia.  He  received  a  finished  education,  and 
possessed  a  large  fortune.    For  five  years  past 


he  has  not  been  able  to  lie  down,  he  suffers  to 
much  from  asthma.  He  tried  every  remedy, 
but  nothing  alleviated  his  disease.  He  saw 
that  his  mother  was  anxious  about  him,  and 
that  he  occasioned  some  trouble  at  home.  In 
his  words,  "  I  saw  that  I  could  never  do  any- 
thing in  this  world ;  that  I  was  only  causing 
anxiety  to  my  friends.  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
devote  myself  to  God,  and  leave  my  care  to 
him ;  and  I  came  here,  and  here  I  expect  to 
spend  my  days,  and,  at  last,  mingle  my  dust 
with  that  of  the  churchyard  we  are  now  about 
to  visit." 

I  was  quite  interested  in  the  young  man's 
history.  He  seemed  very  cheerful,  and  re- 
signed to  his  fate.  We  now  entered  the  grave- 
yard in  which  are  interred  members  of  the 
most  ancient  and  most  distinguished  families 
in  Russia — the  Galitiens,  Doigorukis,  Scher- 
tortoffs,  &o.,  &c,  as  well  as  distinguished  pre- 
lates of  the  Greek  Church.  Large  sums,  of 
money  are  paid  for  permission  to  be  buried 
within  the  Donskoi.  The  general  appearanoe 
of  the  cemetery  will  not  compare  with  many  I 
have  seen  in  the  United  States;  and  yet  there 
were  some  elegant  and  well-designed  monu- 
ments and  obelisks ;  and  I  made  an  interesting 
examination  of  many  of  them — having  my 
thoughts  on  life,  death,  and  eternity.  Several 
of  the  monuments  I  was  particularly  struck 
with.  That  of  Madame  Barishnikoff,  a  lady 
cut  off  in  the  flower  of  her  years,  leaving  eight 
children  behind,  you  will  also  admit  to  be  very 
fine :  Death  is  holding  a  scythe  in  his  left  hand, 
and  leading  away  a  female  victim ;  the  hus- 
band is  represented  interceding  with  the  grim 
monster  to  spare  his  wife;  the  children  are 
kneeling,  in  prayer,  that  Death  would  not  take 
from  them  their  mother ;  but  she,  with  a  smile 
upon  her  countenance,  points  to  heaven,  and 
indicates  her  abode. 

Another  interesting  monument  is  that  of  a 
soldier,  who  was  formerly  the  attendant  of  the 
present  Emperor,  when  a  boy,  in  his  walks. 
He  was  with  the  Emperor  Alexander  when  the 
French  invaded  Russia.  He  saw  a  French  sol- 
dier in  the  act  of  running  his  sword  through 
the  Emperor's  body — the  Emperor  had  been 
thrown  from  his  horse :  the  soldier  ran  to  him, 
killed  the  Frenchman,  put  the  Emperor  on  his 
own  horse,  and  told  the  Emperor  to  fly  for  his 
life ;  a  moment  after,  the  soldier  was  shot,  and 
died.  He  was  buried  in  this  cemetery;  and 
over  his  grave  is  a  marble  monument,  and  upon 
the  monument  the  hat,  sword,  and  coat,  of  the 
soldier,  in  cast  iron,  are  placed. 

From  the  cemetery  we  visited  the  different 
churches  of  the  monastery,  the  interiors  of 
which  are  richly  gilded  and  decorated,  and 
the  walls  covered  with  coarse  paintings  of 
scripture  scenes.    Some  of  them  are  hardly 
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superior  to  the  "Whale  and  Jonah"  in  St 
Basil,  which  I  have  already  described.  The 
image  of  the  Donskaya,  Mother  of  God,  is  in 
the  great  cathedral,  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
lofty  and  immense  gilded  gates  which  shut  out 
the  sacrament  from  the  view  of  ladies ;  for  no 
female  is  ever  permitted  to  pnt  foot  within  the 
sanctuary.  If  a  Russian  lady  should  attempt 
it,  she  might  make  up  her  mind  to  spend  her 
days  in  Siberia.  This  image,  like  all  the 
Russian  images,  is  a  great  daub,  inferior,  if 
anything,  to  a  tavern  sign ;  but  it  is  loaded 
with  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones — the 
brilliant  in  the  centre  of  the  tiara,  on  the  brow 
of  the  image,  might  be  worth  five  thousand 
dollars.  The  Ioonastas  of  this  cathedral  is 
very  rich;  it  is  one  map  of  gilt,  forty  feet 
high,  and  as  many  feet  broad.  In  one  of  the 
churches  we  were  shown  the  tomb  of  Ambro- 
sius,  Archbishop  of  Moscow ;  and  upon  it  lay 
his  mitre  of  silver,  studded  with  gems.  This 
Bishop  was  murdered  by  his  people  in  1771. 
The  plague  was  then  raging  at  Moscow,  and 
the  Bishop,  a  sensible  man,  advised  his  people 
not  to  kiss  (as  is  and  was  their  wont)  the 
images  during  the  plague,  lest  some  one  may 
have  kissed  them  who  had  at  the  time  the  pest, 
and  thus  the  disease  might  be  communicated. 
The  people,  blind  with  superstition,  could  not 
understand  why  they  should  be  forbidden  to 
kiss  their  images ;  the  cry  was  raised  that  the 
Bishop  had  the  devil  in  him,  and  poor  Ambro- 
sias was  discovered  in  his  hiding-place,  in  a  gal- 
lery of  the  church,  and  most  inhumanly  mur- 
dered. This  was  related  to  me  by  the  monk. 
Thus  was  Russian  superstition  in  1771 ;  but  I 
do  not  think  it  has  improved  much,  even  at 
this  present  time. 

After  we  had  been  through  all  the  churches, 
the  monk  invited  me  to  his  oell,  and  showed 
me  to  a  little,  low  room,  which  he  called  his 
study,  and  to  another,  farther  on,  where  he 
slept  and  made  his  devotions.  There  was  a 
cleanliness  to  be  seen  everywhere  that  one 
rarely  meets  with  in  a  Russian's  apartments. 
The  furniture  was  exceedingly  simple,  but  very 
comfortable.  It  was  now  time  to  be  thinking 
of  going  to  town,  and  I  rose  to  bid  the  monk 
good-bye.  He  asked  me  to  come  and  see  him 
before  I  left  town,  and  proposed  my  visiting 
the  monastery  next  Saturday  evening,  and  hear 
the  evening  service  chanted ;  and  to  come  early, 
and  take  a  cup  of  tea  with  him.  I  asked  him, 
in  leaving,  if  I  could  be  of  any  assistance  to 
him ;  and  if  so,  to  command  me.  He  replied, 
"  My  friends  often  put  the  same  question  to 
me,  and  my  uniform  answer  is,  'Pray  for 
me!'" 

When  I  arrived  home,  I  ordered  dinner ;  and 
in  the  evening  took  a  drive  to  the  publio  walks 
or  gardens,  where  of  a  Sunday  evening  I  un- 


derstood a  great  crowd  usually  assemble,  to 
see  and  be  seen.  A  dusty  drive  soon  found  me 
at  the  Vauxhall,  and  I  left  the  carriage  and 
proceeded  on  foot.  There  were  a  great  many 
people  en  promenade,  and  a  good  show  of 
equipages,  but  nothing  particularly  striking  in 
the  appearance  of  either,  unless,  perhaps,  I 
except  the  carriages  of  some  of  the  nobility, 
which  were  drawn  by  six  horses,  four  abreast 
and  at  the  wheels,  and  two  in  front. 

I  cannot  say  much  for  the  beauty  of  the 
Muscovite  ladies,  if  the  exhibition  to-day  was 
a  fair  specimen  of  it.  They  were  extravagantly 
dressed,  but  excessively  coarse  in  their  features. 
I  did  not  remain  long  at  the  park. 

Monday. — I  drove  to  the  Kremlin  this  morn- 
ing, and  sent  up  my  letter  and  card  to  Baron 

.     He  immediately  gave  an  order  that  the 

palaces  of  the  Kremlin  should  be  open  for  me 
at  two  o'clock,  and  appointed  an  officer  to  meet 
me  at  that  hour  and  oonduct  me  through  the 
apartments.  It  was  now  only  twelve  o'clock, 
and,  having  two  hours  to  spare,  I  visited  the 
Treasury,  so  called,  in  the  Kremlin.  To  de- 
scribe what  I  saw  there  would  require  sheets 
of  vellum.  In  the  treasury  is  collected  the 
wealth  of  ail  the  Tsars  of  Russia ; — the  crowns 
of  all  the  Tsars,  their  thrones,  their  services  of 
gold  plate,  their  court  dresses,  state  beds, 
jewels,  and  I  know  not  what  else, — everything, 
as  you  may  well  suppose,  of  a  richness  and 
splendour  unsurpassed  in  the  times  they  were 
produced.  What  struck  me  the  most,  among 
the  gold  services  of  the  different  Tsars,  was  the 
dinner-service  of  Ivan  the  Terrible.  He  used 
to  regale  his  guests  in  gold  goblets  about  the 
sixe  and  shape  of  a  frying-pan.  One  of  these 
wine-bowls  will  hold  at  least  a  bottle  of  wine ; 
and  I  doubt  if  even  in  Ivan's  time  his  guests 
could  drink  many  of  these  bumpers  to  the 
health  of  their  Gospuda.  Sad,  however,  was 
the  fate  of  the  unlucky  fellow  who  balked  on 
such  an  occasion  as  this.  Just  out  of  the 
Kremlin  walls,  in  the  beautiful  place,  and 
close  by  "  St.  Basil,"  the  circular  stone  plat- 
form now  stands,  where  the  Tsar  Ivan  used  to 
drag  his  rebellious  subjects,  and  with  one  blow 
of  his  heavy  sword  sever  the  head  from  the 
shoulders  of  his  victims. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  richness  of  the 
imperial  crowns,  that  of  Catharine  I.  is  be- 
decked with  above  25,560  precious  stones. 
Among  other  curiosities  are  a  pair  of  enormous 
boots,  worn  by  Peter  the  Great,  his  immense 
tankard,  and  several  pieces  of  mechanism  of 
his  own  execution.  Among  the  gold  oups  I 
saw,  that  of  the  Empress  Ann  weighs  twenty- 
nine  pounds. 

But,  after  all,  what  interested  me  most  (for 
I  soon  grew  tired  of  looking  at  crowns,  thrones, 
gold  servioes,  and  all  that  trash)  was  a  sou- 
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Tenir  of  Napoleon.  Everything  in  relation  to 
that  great  man — the  greatest  of  his  own,  if  not 
any,  age — interests  me ;  and  I  stood  for  some 
moments  by  the  side  of  the  iron  bedstead  and 
cot  he  slept  upon  during  his  Russian  campaign. 
"  What  shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  we 
pursue !"  How  little  did  the  blacksmith  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain  or  St.  Denis,  in  Paris, 
dream,  when  he  was  constructing  the  camp 
bedstead  for  "VBmpsreurS1  that  it  would  one 
day  occupy  a  place  in  the  Kremlin,  by  the  side 
of  the  gem-bedecked  thrones  of  the  Tsars  of 
Russia,  there  to  remain,  till  the  cloud-capped 
towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces,  yea,  even  the 
great  globe  itself,  should  dissolve,  and,  like 
the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  leave  not  a  rack 
behind. 

It  was  now  near  two  o'clock,  and  I  left  the 
Treasury  to  visit  the  palaces  within  the  Krem- 
lin. There  are  two  palaces, — the  old  and  the 
new.  The  last  has  just  been  finished,  and  was 
open  for  the  first  time  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Emperor's  late  visit  to  Moscow.  The  officer 
appointed  to  conduct  me  through  the  apart- 
ments of  the  palace  was  already  in  waiting  to 
receive  me,  and  he  proved  unremitting  in  his 
attentions.  It  would  be  needless  to  describe 
the  interior  of  these  palaces.  The  new  palace 
is  of  a  richness  surpassing  all  others  that  I 
have  seen,  and  the  profusion  of  gold  upon  the 
walls  and  the  columns  of  solid  malachite  in  the 
rooms,  quite  dazzled  me,  accustomed  as  I  have 
been  the  past  two  years  to  sights  of  this  kind. 
I  cannot  particularise  what  I  saw ; — it  was  one 
blaze  of  luxury.  Besides,  these  sights  do  not 
make  upon  me  the  same  impression  they  once 
did.  I  well  remember  how,  when,  just  fresh 
from  the  plain  republican  halls  of  America,  I 
found  myself  within  the  saloons  of  the  Tuileries, 
I  thought  nothing  could  exceed  the  splendour 
of  what  I  saw  about  me.  But  now,  having 
seen  the  undreamed-of  luxury  of  the  palaces 
of  the  Tsars,  that  of  the  monarchs  of  France 
dwindles  into  insignificance.  When  I  leave 
Russia,  I  shall  be  completely  what  the  French 
call  "  blast"  for  everything  I  see  in  the  way  of 
luxury  in  Europe,  even  as  the  sight  of  Ameri- 
can scenery,  so  majestic  and  so  grand,  has 
spoiled  me  for  all  the  charms  of  dame  Nature 
on  the  Old  World  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
old  palace  was  very  curious, — gilded  to  a  de- 
gree hardly  inferior  to  its  neighbour,  the  new 
palace.  Its  quaint  and  antique  appearance 
interested  me  more  than  did  the  new.  I  will 
not  particularise  the  rooms  even  in  this  palace, 
except  one, — a  low,  arched  saloon,  heavily 
gilded,  and  its  walls  adorned  with  old  paint- 
ings. This  was  a  sort  of  council-chamber  of 
the  old  Tsars,  and  where  marriage-contracts 
between  the  Tsar  and  foreign  princes  were 
agreed  upon.     Into  this  chamber  the  daughters 


or  sons  of  the  Tsar  who  were  to  be  disposed  of 
were  not,  upon  the  occasions  just  alluded  to, 
admitted;  but  I  was  shown  a  private  room 
adjoining,  where  the  young  victims  might  sit 
and  hear,  unknown  to  any  one  within,  the 
deliberations  that  were  being  had  upon  their 
fate.  From  the  top  of  the  old  palace  I  was 
again  gratified  with  another  view  of  the  Krem- 
lin and  the  surrounding  city.  The  view  in- 
creases in  interest  every  time  I  look  upon  it. 

In  the  morning  I  drove  a  few  versts  in  the 
country  to  Marienrosh,  so  called, — a  pro- 
menade for  the  lower  classes  of  the  city.  It  is 
situated  near  a  vast  wood,  and  is  not  spoiled 
by  art.  I  met  here  all  sorts  of  people,  and 
found  them  engaged  in  all  sorts  of  amusements. 
I  came  across  several  bands  of  gipsy  women, 
and  I  collected  about  twenty  of  the  girls 
together  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  a  restaurant, 
and  gave  them  a  couple  of  roubles  for  singing 
to  me  some  of  their  wild  songs,  and  seeing 
them  dance.  I  like  the  gipsy  music  very 
much; — it  is  very  wild,  and,  except  in  their 
chorus,  very  sweet.  Among  the  gipsies  there 
were  two  or  three  very  pretty  girls ;  and  one 
of  them,  after  she  had  sung  a  song,  very 
quietly  and  in  a  sans  fa$on  manner  came  and 
sat  on  my  knee,  and  asked  me  to  give  her  a 
glass  of  wine !  That  was  indeed  a  step  from 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous. 

There  is  a  pretty  and  pathetic  story  con- 
nected with  Marienrosh,  and  the  place  takes 
its  name  from  the  circumstances  which  there 
occurred.  A  pretty  peasant  girl,  named  Masha 
(Mary),  lived  near  to  this  wood,  with  her 
parents,  in  an  humble  cabin.  A  Russian 
nobleman,  struck  with  her  beauty,  wished  to 
possess  her  for  his  own  vile  purposes ;  but  she 
was  deaf  to  all  his  entreaties,  his  promises, 
and  his  threats.  At  last,  in  a  fatal  hour, 
under  a  solemn  promise  of  marriage,  she  for- 
got herself.  The  man  then  forsook  her;  but 
she  followed  him  wherever  he  went.  One  day 
the  nobleman  called  at  her  father's  cabin,  and 
asked  for  Masha.  She  came  out,  and  they 
walked  together  towards  a  pond; — the  man, 
in  the  coarse  vulgarity  of  his  soul,  begging 
her  to  accept  a  bag  of  gold,  and  never  trouble 
him  any  more.  Arrived  at  the  pond,  she  took 
the  bag  and  threw  it  into  the  water,  and, 
uttering  a  curse  upon  her  betrayer,  she  cast 
herself  into  the  lake,  and  the  waters  covered 
her. 

Tuesday. — This  morning,  in  company  with  a 
friend,  I  took  a  walk  over  the  business  portion 
of  this  queer  city.  We  went  immediately  to  the 
bazaar  or  bargaining-shops,  and  walked  over 
its  vast  extent ;  and  of  all  the  curious  places  of 
its  kind,  the  Bazaar,  or  "  Gostinoi  Dwor,"  of 
Mosoow  surpasses  anything  I  have  seen.  In 
Moscow,  after  the  oriental  custom,  the  prin- 
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cipal  shops  are  all  assembled  together,  and  are 
comprised  under  one  building,  and  the  stranger 
finds  himself  in  a  town  quite  by  itself.  This 
building  is  divided  into  streets,  or  alleys,  and 
these  alleys  are  covered  over,  and  light  is  ad- 
mitted through  the  roof.  The  shops  have  no 
windows,  or,  rather,  the  front  is  all  open. 
Behind  a  bench  the  merchant  takes  his  station, 
and  the  purchaser  stands  in  the  alley,  and 
bargains.  The  number  of  shops  thus  grouped 
together  is  near  ten  thousand.  In  these  shops, 
thus  open  to  the  rigours  of  a  Russian  winter, 
fires  are  not  permitted,  on  account  of  danger, 
and  not  even  can  a  candle  be  lighted.  I  spent 
an  hour  or  more  going  over  these  shops,  and 
found  something  to  arrest  my  attention  at 
every  step.  There  is  hardly  an  article  in  the 
wide  world  that  cannot  be  found  in  these  shops, 
from  a  jewsharp  to  a  fine  pelisse  costing  five 
thousand  dollars.  At  the  entrance  to  every 
shop  a  boy  is  stationed,  whose  only  vooation  is 
to  solicit  the  purchaser  to  walk  in.  "Shto 
vam  ugodno  ?"  ("  What  do  you  wish  to  have  ?") 
is  continually  ringing  in  one's  ear  as  he  passes 
along,  and  the  greater  volubility  of  tongue  the 
boy  has,  the  greater  wages  does  he  gel  Among 
the  shops  we  visited  was  one  where  furs  are 
sold,  and  I  was  shown  a  sable-skin  lining  for  a 
cloak,  the  price  of  which  was  four  thousand 
roubles,  and  for  a  cloak-collar  of  the  same 
skin  one  thousand  roubles  was  demanded.  As 
you  may  well  conceive,  they  were  very  beau- 
tiful. 

Near  to  these  shops  we  visited  a  Russian 
tea-house,  where  the  Russian  merchants  oome 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  to  drink  tea.  At 
most  of  the  tables  I  found  generally  three 
merchants,  with  a  large  dish  of  soup  between 
them,  in  which  each  merchant  was  continually 
dipping  his  spoon,  and  eating  therefrom.  The 
tea  was  served  in  tumblers,  with  a  slice  of 
lemon,  each  person  being  furnished  with  a 
small  teapot.  Before  the  Russian  uses  his 
tumbler  and  saucer,  he  pours  some  hot  tea  in 
the  saucer,  and  then  rolls  the  tumbler  in  the 
saucer,  to  be  sure  that  it  is  clean  enough  to 
drink  from. 

My  friend  wished  me  to  dine  with  him  to-day 
at  a  Russian  restaurant,  where  he  was  going 
to  give  me  a  real  Russian  dinner.  I  accepted, 
and  at  two  o'clock  we  sat  down  to  the  table, 
— three  of  us. 

First  of  all,  we  were  served  with  a  Russian 
liqueur,  handed  to  us  in  a  little  silver  tumbler, 
which  was  emptied  and  passed  round  till  we 
had  all  drank  our  sohnaps.  Then  a  plate  of 
a  delicate  fish  swimming  in  oil  and  vinegar, 
and  by  its  side  two  plates,  one  containing 
caviar,  the  other,  small  green  onions ;  besides, 
some  delicious  bread  and  butter,  the  Mosoow 
bread  being  superior  to  any  I  have  found  else- 


where. All  this  was  a  sort  of  prelude  to  the 
dinner:  it  is  the  Russian  custom;  and  you 
are  never  invited  to  a  Russian  dinner  without 
first  being  asked  to  partake  of  sohnaps  and 
some  delicacy  of  the  kind  just  mentioned. 
Dinner  was  now  brought  on  the  table,  our  first 
course  being  the  celebrated  Russian  soup  called 
oukd.  It  is  made  of  the  head  of  the  sterlet,  a 
fish  considered  a  great  treat  in  the  Russian 
cuisine.  This  fish  is  caught  in  the  Volga,  and 
is  brought,  hundreds  of  miles,  alive  to  Moscow. 
It  is,  as  you  may  suppose,  an  expensive  dish, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  richest  soups  I  have  ever 
tasted.  It  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and,  stand- 
ing in  the  soup  plate,  looks  like  an  ordinary 
chicken  broth,  in  which  olive  oil  had  been 
poured  and  was  now  floating  in  specks  upon 
the  surface.  I  am  very  fond  of  it  After  this 
came  a  dish,  peculiarly,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
Russian,  and  I  do  not  think  any  nation  but 
the  Russian  could  tolerate  it  When  my  friend 
asked  me  what  I  thought  of  it,  I  felt  like 
answering  him  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  did 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  when  the  latter  thought 
he  was  giving  the  former  something  particularly 
richerchi,  and  asked  him  how  he  found  the  Rus- 
sian soup.  The  Iron  Duke  replied,  "  Votre 
MajestS,  c*est  ditestable  /"  And  you  will  be  of 
the  same  opinion  when  I  tell  you  the  ingredients 
which  compose  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a 
cold  soup — bah ! — and  it  is  a  mixture  of  cucum- 
bers, cold  fish,  horseradish,  and  the  vile  Russian 
krass,  a  sort  of  sour  beer.  There!  what  do 
you  think  of  the  national  soup  of  Russia?  But 
my  companions  ate  it  with  a  gusto.  As  for  my 
plate,  I  put  several  table-spoonfuls  of  grated 
horseradish  into  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  bearded 
mujick  who  served  us  to  eat.  The  fellow 
laughed  at  my  strange  want  of  taste,  and  took 
away  the  plate  in  high  glee.  After  this  came 
a  dish  of  cold  sterlet,  which  I  should  have  liked 
better  had  it  been  hot ;  then,  a  baked  pig,  and 
after  this,  game, — this  last  very  nice.  With 
the  above  we  had  plenty  of  Lafitte,  Sauterne, 
and  Russian  beer,  and  a  bottle  of  raspberry 
krass,  which  was  very  good.  Champagne  was 
now  brought  on,  and  with  it  a  composition 
of  fresh  jruit  served  in  large  tumblers.  The 
fruits  thus  melange*  were  strawberries,  cherries, 
peaches,  plums,  and  pineapples,  over  which 
was  a  rich  syrup.  And  thus  ended  our  Russian 
dinner. 

Thursday. — After  breakfast  I  drove  to  the 
Kremlin,  to  visit  the  famous  tower  called 
"  Trau  Velikii."  Its  height  is  about  270  feet, 
and  it  is  surmounted  by  a  gilt  cupola  and 
cross.  Its  form  is  octagonal,  and  becomes 
smaller  at  its  different  stories  as  you  approach 
the  highest  story,  which  is  round.  In  each 
story  there  are  long,  narrow  windows,  and 
every  story  is  furnished  with  a  bell  or  bells, 
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growing  smaller  in  size  the  higher  you  ascend, 
until  in  the  last  story  you  find  two  silver  bells, 
of  about  three  hundred  pounds  weight  each. 
There  were  three  of  these  silver  bells  formerly, 
one  of  whioh  the  French  carried  off  at  the 
invasion.  From  each  of  these  stories  the  view 
of  Moscow  is  very  fine,  and  from  the  top  of  the 
tower  unequalled  in  any  part  of  the  city. 

While  at  the  Kremlin,  I  obtained  permission 
to  visit  the  Alexander  and  Petrovskoi  palaces; 
and  I  made  a  long  visit  to  the  former,  before  I 
returned  home.  This  palace  is  situated  out 
of  town,  and  on  the  road  to  Sparrow  Hills.  It 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Countess  Orloff,  and 
she  occupied  it  as  her  private  mansion  till  the 
Emperor  Alexander  fell  in  love  with  it;  and 
after  being  offered  twelve  millions  of  roubles  for 
it,  which  she  refused,  she  generously  made  it  a 
present  to  the  Emperor.  It  is  very  small  in 
comparison  with  other  palaces,  and  hardly  de- 
serves the  name  of  a  palace;  but  of  all  the 
palaces  I  have  seen,  I  would  much  prefer  to 
live  in  this — the  little  Alexander  Palace.  It 
has  such  a  compact,  comfortable  look,  and  the 
furniture,  though  very  elegant,  is  not  covered 
with  gilt  and  gingerbread  work,  looking  as  if 
intended  to  gaze  in  wonder  at,  but  not  to  use, 
as-  is  the  case  in  most  palaces  I  have  been  iu- 
side  of.  But  the  charm,  to  me,  of  the  palace, 
was  the  view  from  the  upper  story  back  win- 
dows, and  the  beautiful  grounds  surrounding 
it.  These  grounds  were  laid  out  with  great 
taste  and  beauty,  abounding  in  hill  and  dale, 
and  pretty  walks.  The  day  was  beautiful, 
and  the  birds  were  singing  merrily  upon  the 
branches  of  the  trees ;  and  I  threw  myself 
down  upon  the  green  grass  and  listened  to 
them  for  some  time.  It  is  a  great  treat  to 
hear  a  bird  sing  in  Russia.  The  Moskova  runs 
by  these  grounds.  Down  in  a  sort  of  dell, 
there  is  a  pretty  pond  and  summer-house,  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  Empress,  and  a  fasci- 
nating spot ;  and  close  by,  upon  an  eminence 
partly  artificial,  and  perched  upon  some  rude 
rocks,  you  see  a  rustic  summer-house,  in  the 
form  of  a  temple,  which  Peter  the  Great  con- 
structed with  his  own  hands,  for  the  Countess 
Orloff,  then  living.  It  is  covered  with  white 
birch  bark,  nailed  to  the  building,  and  has  a 
fine  appearance  as  you  look  up  to  it  from 
below.  I  left  the  garden  to  visit  the  extensive 
orangerie  of  the  palace,  where  I  picked  up  a 
few  flowers  en  souvenir  of  my  visit. 

I  dined  to-day  with  ,  and  after  dinner 

he  accompanied  me  to  Marienvosch  where  there 
was  to  be  a  great  fete  and  promenade.  We 
arrived  there  covered  with  dust,  and  at  once 
pierced  into  the  woods,  where  we  beheld  a 
curious  scene  indeed.  I  suppose  there  were 
several  thousand  people  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and 
conditions,  collected  together,  and  scattered  over 


the  forest  There  was  the  peasant-woman  in 
her  national  costume,  the  gipsy  in  hers,  and 
the  lady  of  the  nobility  in  hers — soldiers,  la- 
bourers, merchants,  and  princes,  made  up  the 
heterogeneous  mass;  and  there  was  music, 
singing,  and  dancing,  all  around.  The  greater 
portion  of  this  vast  throng,  however,  were 
quietly  seated  on  the  grass,  drinking  tea. 
Groups  of  ten  and  twenty  were  to  be  seen 
everywhere,  seated  a  la  Turo,  around  a  white 
table-cloth  placed  upon  the  ground,  with  the 
boiling  spmavai  steaming  up  in  their  midst, 
drinking  this  famous  beverage  of  all  true  Bash- 
kirs. It  was  an  animating  scene,  and  I  en- 
joyed it  very  much.  I  have  thus  far  forgotten 
to  note  a  sight  I  see  every  day  that  I  pass  the 
walls  of  the  Kremlin.  Just  outside  the  wall, 
near  one  of  the  gates,  there  is  a  little  building 
in  form  of  a  temple,  to  which  and  from  which 
I  have  observed  crowds  of  devotees  going  and 
returning  incessantly.  I  inquired  of  my  valet 
what  saint's  image  the  little  temple  contained ; 
and  he  informed  me  that  it  was  an  image  whioh 
was  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  granting 
riches ;  and  great  were  the  crowds  of  suppli- 
cants for  the  favours  of  the  image,  which  itself 
(or  herself,  for  it  is  some  virgin)  is  very  rich ! 
The  brilliants  on  her  brow,  and  about  her  per- 
son, are  worth  millions  of  roubles !  Whenever 
a  parent  dies,  leaving  orphan  children,  and 
without  means  of  support,  for  a  handsome  sum 
of  money  this  image  is  permitted  to  be  taken 
to  the  house  of  the  poor  children,  where  it  is 
worshipped  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  it  will 
dispense  its  favours  upon  the  orphans.  Of 
course,  if  the  children  afterwards  get  along 
well  in  the  world,  it  is  all  attributed  to  the 
image ;  and  if  ill-luck  attends  them,  they  dare 
not  murmur.  Another  sight  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten to  mention.  In  the  public  market-places 
I  noticed  several  poles  stuck  in  the  ground, 
and  resembling  in  appearance  a  "barber's 
pole."  I  learnt  that  on  market  days  an  image, 
the  protector  or  protectress  of  "  bargains,"  was 
hoisted  up  to  the  top  of  the  pole,  and  the  Rus- 
sians, before  they  commence  the  attempt  to 
cheat  their  customer,  cross  themselves  before 
the  image,  and  repeat  the  same  mockery  after 
they  have  concluded  a  favourable  bargain. 

Under  part  of  the  wails  of  the  "  China  Mos- 
cow," a  crowd  of  persons,  from  the  country 
and  city,  may  at  all  hours  of  the  day  be  seen. 
This  motley  group  is  composed  principally  of 
women;  and  the  place  where  they  are  assem- 
bled, is  called  the  "  Free  Place,"  or  Volnoye 
Mesto ;  here,  all  persons  in  search  of  situations 
as  menials,  such  as  cooks,  maids,  Ac.,  assemble, 
and  those  in  want  of  them  go  there  to  choose 
them.  Any  quantity  of  wet-nurses  are  also 
there,  waiting  for  an  engagement ;  and,  I  may 
add,  that  from  all  accounts  there  is  always  a  de- 
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mand  for  them,  and  the  supply  is  equal  to  the 
demand.  I  have  not  the  highest  opinion  of 
Russian  female  virtue.  I  believe  Maxwell  says, 
in  his  book  on  Russia,  that  with  the  peasant 
woman,  marriage  is  the  point  where  female 
virtue  begins,  while  with  the  nobility,  it  is  the 
point  where  it  end*.  To  hear  all  the  stories 
that  are  told  in  Russia  about  this  one  and  that 
one,  you  would  believe  the  remark  a  just  one. 
But  there  is  no  denying  that  Russia  surpasses 
all  the  countries  in  Europe  for  scandalous  talk- 
ing. The  character  of  the  purest  woman  would 
not  escape  it. 

Sunday. — To-day  I  took  a  stroll  through  a 
part  of  the  city,  and  naturally  went  to  the 
Kremlin,  to  view  once  more  the  panorama  of 
Moscow,  which  has  a  new  aspect  from  every 
point  As  I  was  standing  in  the  open  square, 
contemplating  the  scene  before  me,  I  had  the 
curiosity  to  count  the  different  domes  and 
towers  of  all  kinds  within  the  compass  of  my 
vision,  and  made  out  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  ;  and  this,  you  will  remember,  is  only  the 
number  of  those  immediately,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
before  me. 

I  fear  that  I  have  given  you  but  an  imper- 
fect view  of  the  splendours  and  curiosities  of 
this  grand  city — barbaric  almost  in  its  magni- 
ficence; but  where  so  little  is  known  of  the 
actuel  of  the  Russian  Empire,  as  in  the  United 
States,  I  flatter  myself  that  even  what  I  have 
written  will  be  read  with  interest. 


THE    BEST    BOON. 

BT    MART   YOUNG. 

Tib,  whore  to  low-voiced  winds  the  boughs  are  waving, 

In  the  green  covert  of  yon  leafy  dell, 
Where  streamlet  dews  whitepetalled  flowers  are  laving, 

A  calm,  sweet  beauty  and  a  freshness  dwell. 

Yet  thoughts  are  ours,  life's  life  too  sternly  gleaning, 
Which  nature's  gentle  soothing  may  defy ; 

lyes  that  from  all  tarn  with  faint,  troubled  meaning, 
While  worn  hearts  feel  'twere  lovelier  to  die. 

When  the  deep  organ,  with  harmonious  thunder, 
Shakes  the  strong  arches  of  man's  pillared  art, 

Why  pales  the  lonely  listener's  cheek,  and  under 
laoh  shut  and  quivering  lid  the  quick  tears  start? 

It  is  that  then,  across  the  hushed  breast  stealing, 

The  calmer  mnsio  of  a  loftier  sphere 
Kindles  proud  thirst  for  all  that  blest  revealing 

Of  being's  mystery  denied  us  here. 

In  love's  young  dream,  when  noble  hearts  are  loving, 
Who  may  deny  the  beauty  and  the  power  f 

Mot  they  who  feeling's  wordless  depth  are  proving 
In  the  charmed  circle  of  its  magio  hour. 

Tet  even  there  will  come  a  lone  misgiving, 
Soul-whispered  through  love's  purest,  fondest  sigh, 

Till  chastened  o'er  is  that  rich  joy  of  living 
To  humbly  own  'twere  holier  to  die. 


Thou,  kind,  fair  earth,  hast  many  a  cup  of  gladness, 
Whioh  thou  from  murmuring  lips  withholdest  not, 

And  thine  is  many  a  tone  to  cheer  the  sadness 
Brooding  so  oft  above  our  exile  lot; 

But  the  one  priceless  boon,— for  which  the  spirit 
Renders  deep  thanks,  and  bends  to  suffering's  rod,— 

The  best  and  last  with  thee  we  may  inherit, 
Is  a  calm  deathbed  in  the  smOs  of  Ood. 


IMITATION. 
BT  CHAMPION  BISS1LL. 

Imitation  is  the  most  troublesome  vice 
against  which  young  and  inexperienced  writers 
are  obliged  to  contend.  It  is  so  natural  to 
shape  style  and  manner  of  thinking  after  the 
patterns  set  us  by  men  of  genius,  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  to  avoid  becoming 
echoes  and  copyists. 

Men  of  talent  are  often  imitators,  for  talent 
is  simply  power  to  do ;  and  the  power  of  imi- 
tating successfully  is  an  accomplishment  which 
cannot  be  attained  by  all.  Men  of  eminent 
and  cultivated  talent,  drop  imitation  because 
it  is  too  low  a  performance  for  them.  Still, 
talent  is  characteristically  imitative.  Genius 
alone  is  original. 

Genius,  however,  is  rare,  even  among  men 
of  letters.  The  mass  of  our  literati  are  merely 
talented.  Many  of  them  have  wrought  their 
minds  to  an  exquisite  finish,  and  have  executed 
works  which  have  an  air  of  genius,  and  have 
hung  up  rich  and  durable  offerings  in  the  temple 
of  art;  but  the  results  unveil  the  processes, 
and  the  wise  are  not  deoeived.  This  can  hardly 
be  called  a  misfortune ;  for  talent  is  a  much 
more  marketable  commodity  than  genius,  and 
reaches  the  people  in  a  thousand  ways,  where 
the  latter  finds  it  hard  to  obtain  a  hearing. 

To  imitate  well,  then,  requires  a  large  share 
of  talent.  This  is  as  it  should  be ;  if  it  were 
not  so,  every  tenth  man  would  be  wearing  the 
plumes  of  genius.  And  those  who  begin  by 
imitating,  and  are  unsuccessful,  either  drop 
writing  altogether,  or  learn  to  trust  more 
manfully  to  their  own  resources.  If  the  port- 
folios of  all  those  who  have  made  their  pens 
the  servants  of  their  thoughts,  could  be  exa- 
mined, I  believe  they  would  be  found  to  con- 
tain many  laboured  copies  of  the  great  triumphs 
of  literature — feeble  echoes  of  strong  music — 
crude  eliminations  of  borrowed  conceptions — 
in  fine,  just  such  failures  as  were  necessary  to 
convince  the  experimenters  that  their  only 
hope  of  ever  satisfying  themselves,  lay  in  inde- 
pendent and  self-reliant  effort. 

Masterpieces  baffle  by  simplicity.  If  com- 
plexity were  beauty,  if  to  be  intricate  were  to 
be  profound,  and  if  to  range  widely  were  to 
grasp  closely,  it  would  be  a  comparatively  easy 
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task  to  win  the  bays  of  genius  by  dint  of  mere 
labour.  Upon  such  labour,  how  chillingly 
frown  the  admired  and  pure  creations  of  the 
Greeks ;  the  massive  and  simple  works  of  our 
great  English  writers.  The  veriest  word- 
monger,  who,  in  translating  Sophocles,  loads 
the  clear  text  with  unseemly  redundancies, 
wonders  at  the  difference  between  the  Greek 
idea  and  his  own  expression ;  and  wondering, 
blindly  endeavours  to  attain  the  antique 
strength,  by  adding  and  adding,  until  the  ori- 
ginal is  lost  in  the  clouds  of  explication  that 
hang  around  it.  The  ambitious,  but  inexpe- 
rienced writer,  who  longs  to  tread  reverently 
in  the  path  of  Shakespeare  or  Addison,  inva- 
riably (or  with  exceptions  so  rare  that  tbey 
only  strengthen  the  assertion),  attempts  to  em- 
body his  thoughts  in  involved  and  high-sound- 
ing language,  fearing  to  trust  to  that  simplicity 
whose  charm  and  power  he  recognises;  and 
retracing  his  steps  only  when  he  perceives  to 
what  vain  results  they  conduct  him.  Com- 
plexity may  be  imitated.  Originality  is  the 
soul  of  simplicity. 

Nothing  can  be  finer  than  Tennyson's  "  Locks- 
ley  Hall,"  or  Poe's  "Raven;"  and  no  poems  of 
the  present  day  have  been  more  extensively 
imitated.  Among  these  imitations  there  have 
been  many,  which  in  melody  and  rhythm,  were 
equally  perfect  with  their  models,  and  which, 
if  taken  to  pieces  and  compared  verse  by  verse, 
would  have  suffered  little  by  the  comparison — 
yet  were  universally  recognised  as  failures. 
Their  authors  in  composing  them,  doubtless 
exulted  over  the  fidelity  of  each  verse  to  its 
original ;  yet,  as  stanza  after  stanza  grew  to 
its  full  proportion,  even  parental  partiality 
could  not  overlook  their  lifelessness.  And  the 
reason  does  not  He  very  far  back  of  the  fact. 
The  model  was  conceived  and  executed  in  one 
spirit,  and  for  one  purpose.  It  became  unity, 
harmony.  Each  verse  mates  its  fellow,  and 
the  genius  of  the  whole  growing  out  of  the  fit- 
ness of  the  parts,  seems,  nevertheless,  to  tran- 
scend that  on  which  it  is  materially  dependent 
This  the  imitator  overlooks.  He  copies  verse 
by  verse.  With  the  slightest  deviation  from 
the  train  of  thought  of  the  original,  the  essence 
of  the  composition  departs.  Thenceforth  his 
work  becomes  unfit,  disjointed;  as  valueless  as 
an  Eton  boy's  "  nonsense  verses,"  which  simply 
call  out  his  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  syl- 
lables, and  are  profitable  only  for  future  efforts 
in  a  bolder  strain. 

Constant  readers  of  Addison  will  write  more 
or  less  like  Addison;  readers  of  Scott,  like 
Scott;  readers  of  Macaulay,  like  Macaulay. 
Let  them  be  satisfied  with  the  spirit  of  these 
great  exemplars,  the  Utter  killeth.  A  direct 
imitation  of  Macaulay,  by  his  closest  student, 
would  inevitably  be  despieable.   The  world  has 


seen  a  few  such.  Yet  the  influence  of  Addison 
and  Macaulay  on  the  style  of  English  writers 
should  not  be  lightly  estimated.  Attentive 
study  is  not  necessarily  imitation,  and  its  re- 
sults are  as  satisfactory  as  those  of  the  latter 
are  humiliating. 


ADVENT   OF   MAY. 

BT  SIDNST  DYER. 

Shb  comes  like  a  dream,  or  the  bow  on  the 

shower, 
With  steps  falling  lightly  as  dew  on  the  flower ; 
While  a  voice  gushes  forth  from  a  thousand 

glad  rills, 
As  her  spirit-like  beauty  o'ershadows  the  hills. 
The  song  of  the  birds, 
The  hum  of  the  bee, 
The  low  of  the  herds, 
Are  welcomes  for  thee, 

Sweet  May, 
Kind  welcomes  for  thee. 

What  voices  of  gladness  float  up  on  the  air, 
Like  Hope's  silver  chimes  to  the  ear  of  Despair ; 
Each  heart  drops  its  burden,  and  dries  up  Us 

tear, 
To  greet  with  affection  the  gem  of  the  year. 
Sweet  echoes  are  ringing, 

With  anthems  of  glee, 
And  every  note  bringing 
A  welcome  for  thee, 
Sweet  May, 
Love's  welcome  for  thee. 

With  hearts  full  of  gladness,  to  groves  now 

repair 
The  merry  young  maidens  with  flower- wreathed 

hair; 
And  heaven  looks  down  with  a  smile  on  the 

scene, 
As  their  songs  fill  the  air,  and  their  steps  print 
the  green. 

As  joyous  they  sing, 

And  trip  o'er  the  lea, 
The  welkin  doth  ring 
With  welcomes  for  thee, 

Sweet  May, 
Kind  welcomes  for  thee. 

It  comes  like  an  angel  of  light  from  above, 
Bringing  beauty,  and  fragrance,  and  whispers 

of  love ; 
And  Nature,  entranced  by  the  heaven-born  lay, 
Falls  asleep  in  bright  dreams  in  the  bosom  of 
May. 

The  soft  blushing  flower, 

The  bud  on  the  tree, 
The  dew  and  the  shower, 
Breathe  welcomes  for  thee, 

Sweet  May, 
Love's  welcomes  for  thee. 
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THE    WORLD'S    FAIR. 

BT  MRS.  0.  M.  KIRKLAND. 

Among  all  the  marvels  of  this  marvellous 
age — including  ocean-steaming,  and  magnetic 
telegraphs,  and  California  gold,  and  Mormon 
cities — there  is  nothing  stranger  than  this  pro- 
position on  the  part  of  England  for  a  World's 
Fair.  If  the  Jews  should  suddenly  break  out 
of  their  tradition-fastnesses,  and  offer  to  inter- 
marry with  all  sorts  of  Gentiles,  we  could 
hardly  find  it  more  wonderful.  England !  self- 
satisfied,  exclusive,  outside-barbarian  despising 
England ;  hating  France,  sneezing  at  Germany, 
rating  Italy  as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance, 
making  petty  account  of  Russia  and  all  the 
northern  nations,  and  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind, — 
"  lapped  in  lead," — towards  the  United  States ; 
what  can  she  mean  by  inviting  all  these  insig- 
nificances to  make  a  descent  upon  her  shores, 
each  bringing  something,  like  the  guests  at  a 
Scotch  penny  wedding,  or  those  at  a  Western 
minister's  donation-party  ?  The  matter  has  a 
wild  look.  We  hope  our  dear  old  mother  is 
not  in  her  dotage.  To  issue  invitations  for  a 
party  is  one  thing ;  to  open  one's  doors  and  ask 
in  the  public  quite  another.  A  certain  Ameri- 
can mayor  once,  wishing  to  be  consistent  in 
his  democracy,  made  known  that  he  would  be 
at  home  to  whomsoever  inclined  to  call  on  him 
on  New  Tear's  day :  and,  as  the  invitation  was 
accepted  in  good  faith,  the  excellent  function- 
ary not  only  found  whole  hecatombs  insufficient 
to  feed  his  friends,  but  looked  in  vain,  after 
the  mel£e,  for  any  remnant  of  his  Brussels 
carpets  except  the  selvage.  And  amiable 
Lord  Eglinton,  when  he  took  pains,  in  his 
benevolence,  to  get  up  a  world's  show,  which, 
after  all,  the  graceless  world  laughed  at,  had 
his  beautiful  park-sward  reduced  to  such  a 
pulpy  mass,  that  Mr.  Willis  conjectured,  we 
recollect,  that  some  silk  shoes  and  clouted 
brogues  would  not  turn  up  until  the  next 
spring  ploughing,  preparatory  to  new-laying 
with  grass.  Stately,  cultivated,  swept  and 
garnished,  finished  England!  what  a  shock 
will  thy  gentility  feel  at  such  an  avalanche  of 
the  unmannered,  the  benighted,  the  hard  to 
teach,  most  of  whom  do  not  know  enough  even 
to  know  that  they  know  nothing!  We  are 
half  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  whole  thing 
is  a  sly  hoax  of  Alfred  Crowquill,  Leech  &  Co., 
who  have  taken  this  new  mode  of  providing 
fun,  for  years,  for  the  Queen's  lieges,  as  Theo- 
dore Hook  invited  thousands  of  trades-people 
to  be  at  a  certain  house  in  Bond  Street  at  a 
certain  hour,  in  order  that  he  and  his  wicked 
associates  might  enjoy  the  awkward  dismay  of 
the  crowd,  from  a  window.  Punch  lived  on 
last  year's  French  visit  to  London  for  months ; 
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this  greater  invasion  will  pour  new  blood  into 
his  shrunken  veins,  and  make  him  fresh  and 
hungry  as  a  vampire.  He  is  already  cutting, 
in  suitable  blocks,  hosts  of  Gallic  neighbours 
in  pinched  caps  and  voluminous  trousers; 
German  deep-thinkers,  in  hair  and  meer- 
schaums; and  transatlantic  corsairs,  in  their 
boots  and  gigantic  cigars ;  and'  conning  jokes 
of  all  calibres,  ready  to  be  fired  as-  occasion 
may  demand  or  permit.  Beware,  oh  ye  invited 
ones,  how  ye  carry  anything  national  with  you 
to  the  standard-country !  Pass  for  English,  if 
possible ;  or,  if  that  may  not  be,  propitiate  the 
keen  eye  of  infallibility  by  an  attempt,  at  least. 
You  may  perhaps  come  to  be  tolerated  as  ex- 
ceptions. Forget  to  guess,  and  partition  off 
every  sentence  into  quarter-sections  with  "  Tou 
know."  Let  not  your  vowels  sound  "  spectacle- 
bestrid;"  and,  by  way  of  compensation,  you 
may  hesitate  in  your  speech  to  heart's  content, 
as  thus — "  This  is  a — a — a — very — a — a  won- 
derful—  a  — exhibition, —  a  — really —  a  — a  !** 
Listen  in  docile  silence  to  the  instructions  of 
the  world's  elders,  even  though  they  teach  pre- 
cisely what  you  knew  best  before,  and  beware 
how  you  institute  a  comparison,  in  the  small- 
est item,  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  unless  prepared  to  give  unquestionable 
preference  to  the  former.  Do  not  be  betrayed 
by  the  seemingly  impartial  questionings  of  the 
transatlantics,  into  an  honest  opinion  of  any 
matter  in  which  the  two  countries  could  pos- 
sibly be  rivals;  but  discreetly  turn  the  con- 
versation to  the  magnificent  fountain  of  Tra- 
falgar Square  (the  like  of  which  you  never  saw 
before!),  or  the  commodiousness  of  London 
omnibusses  and  Thames  steamers. 

But  really,  what  will  London  do  with  so 
many  strangers?  M.  Soyer  is  to  dispense 
sublimated  eatables  from  Gore  House,  long  the 
elegant  home  of  poor  Lady  Blessington,  whose 
once  pictured  walls  must  reek  with  confused 
steams,  and  the  fair  verandah,  from  which  she 
delighted  to  show  her  guests  the  venerable 
trees  and  velvet  verdure  of  Kensington  Gardens, 
be  desecrated  by  tobacco-smoke.  M.  Soyer 
promises  great  displays  of  the  gastronomic  art, 
and  no  American  will  fail  to  test  his  far-famed 
skill;  but  even  he,  proverbially  magniloquent, 
offers  only  "to  accommodate  thousands  daily," 
at  his  "Symposium  of  all  nations,"  and  what 
will  that  do  towards  refreshing  the  multitudes 
that  must  not  only  eat  and  drink,  but  sleep, 
within  hum  of  the  Great  Exhibition  ? 

It  is  said,  we  know  not  how  truly,  that  there 
is  to  be  an  American  restaurant  at  some  con- 
venient point  near  the  grand  centre  of  interest, 
at  which  such  of  our  countrymen  as  carry  their 
habits  abroad  with  them  will  be  able  to  obtain 
their  favourite  dishes.  This  brings  up  the 
question,  "Have  we  any  national  dishes?"    A 
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country  which  includes  all  climates  most  needs 
have  a  variety ;  but  there  is  one  single  national 
product  in  request  from  Maine  to  New  Orleans, 
from  Washington  to  San  Francisco, — viz. : 
Indian  corn,  in  all  its  shapes, — which  will 
doubtless  figure  largely  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  new  process  of  drying,  practised  at  our 
Atlantic  dock-mills,  not  only  makes  the  various 
forms  in  which  this  great  staple  of  our  land  is 
eaten,  wholesome  to  the  most  delicate  stomach, 
but  secures  its  perfect  sweetness  during  voyages 
of  any  length, — a  result  never  attained  before. 
We  can  now  show  the  English  something  very 
different  from  the  gritty  and  bitter  compound 
described  by  Mr.  Carlyle.  Goldsmith  repre- 
sents his  Chinese  as  almost  forced  by  an  Eng- 
lish lady  to  eat  his  dinner  with  chopsticks, — 
assuring  him  that  no  other  mode  was  tolerable 
in  him,  from  whom  foreign  behaviour  was  natu- 
rally expected ;  and  the  Neapolitans  are  always 
required  to  eat  macaroni  for  the  amusement  of 
travellers.  Perhaps,  if  the  American  restaur- 
ant should  be  well-placed,  we  may  earn  some 
national  reputation  by  showing  how  well  we 
can  dispose  of  Indian  pudding  and  molasses, 
and  even  set  the  fashion  as  a  fascinating  bar- 
barism. 

Numerous  colonies  of  the  wise  and  prudent 
will,  doubtless,  seek  lodgment  in  villages  ad- 
jacent to  the  great  metropolis, — Clapham,  Peck- 
ham-Rye,  Dulwich,  Hampstead,  Stoke-Newing- 
ton,  Tottenham,  Brompton,  and  so  on  through 
dozens,  each  one  of  which  will  afford  sweetly 
quiet,  rural  residences,  within  a  little  time  of 
London.  (We  no  longer  reckon  by  distances.) 
Nowhere  on  the  great  globe  can  be  found  love- 
lier places  of  summer  abode  than  in  these 
quaint,  fossilized  remnants  of  old  England ; — 
not  meanly  emulative  of  the  worst  features  of 
city  life,  like  too  many  of  our  own  villages, 
but  retaining  a  noble  simplicity,  which  is  a  true 
token  of  the  deep  heart  of  our  venerated  pro- 
genitor, as  fond  now  of  bird-haunted  shades 
and  the  music  of  running  streams  as  ever  her 
Druid  children  were.  Here  you  will  find  great, 
old-fashioned  avenues,  little  roadside  inns,  with 
wooden  settles  round  the  parlour  walls,  and 
the  funniest  little  antediluvian  blinds  at  the 
lattice  windows,  and  great  beams  across  the 
veiling,  and  black-framed  pictures  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  and  King  George  III.  still  or- 
namenting the  chimney-piece.  The  "  sanded 
floor,"  even,  is  not  wanting,  far  less  "  the  var- 
nished clock."  Oh!  they  are  charming,  those 
little  inns,  where  you  can  lose  yourself  in 
revery,  and  fancy  yourself  living  out  one  of 
Sir  Walter's  novels,  by  the  aid  of  these  anti- 
quated surroundings.  Wise  people,  then,  we 
think,  will  seek  lodgings  in  green  lanes  rather 
than  in  stony-hearted  streets.  Health  will  be 
better  secured,  doubtless,  than  in  the  crowds 


of  the  city,  and  repose  and  cheering  variety 
out  of  all  measure.  There  are  still  gates  and 
stiles,  and  crooked  footways  from  field  to  field, 
far  from  the  high  roads,  and  shaded  here  and 
there  by  huge  trees ;  pleasant  evening  walks, 
with  fruity  stopping-places,  where  fresh-picked 
strawberries  may  be  had  for  the  asking — and 
a  little  more.  London  is  of  all  cities  the  plaoe 
where  one  may  live  in  the  country ;  not  only 
because  within  her  very  precincts  she  holds  so 
much  rural  beauty,  but  because  her  immediate 
environs  afford  such  an  infinity  of  delicious 
rusticity,  made,  in  effect,  part  of  the  town  by 
boundless  facility  of  access. 

The  position  chosen  for  the  Crystal  Palace, 
which  has  risen  noiselessly  as  its  Russian  pro- 
totype of  ice,  but  not  "soon  to  sink  into  a 
stream  again,"  is  in  the  section  of  London 
which  possesses  most  of  dignity  and  beauty. 
Hyde  Park  was,  not  many  years  ago,  a  part  of 
the  open  country.  It  contains,  with  Kensing- 
ton Gardens,  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  some 
five  hundred  acres  or  more,  beautifully  varied 
by  wood  and  water,  and  gentle  undulations  of 
surface.  Although  it  is  nearly  surrounded 
with  aristocratic  residences,  yet  so  great  is  its 
breadth,  and  so  thick  the  foliage  of  its  old 
trees,  that  it  presents  the  idea  of  elegant  rural 
seclusion  only,  except  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
afternoon,  when  throngs  of  carriages  and  well- 
dressed  pedestrians  remind  us  that  our  still 
walks  are,  after  all,  in  the  midst  of  a  huge, 
proud  city.  A  striking  difference  between 
English  and  French  taste,  in  the  planning  of 
these  spots  of  relief  from  the  noise  and  dust  of 
commerce  and  toil,  and  the  weariness  of  arti- 
ficial life,  is  that,  while  the  rural  spots  of 
French  cities  are  as  artificial  as  anything  they 
have,  the  English,  attending  more  wisely  to 
the  law  of  contrast,  leave  theirs  in  all  the  wild- 
ness  of  nature,  and  consider  homely  grass  as 
the  most  desirable  ornament.  The  Champs 
Elysles  and  the  Tuileries  have  not  a  blade  of 
grass,  nor  has  any  French  city  "pleasaunce" 
that  we  have  seen.  Trees  there  are,  and  sta- 
tues, and  fountains ;  but  Nature  is  strait-laced 
and  close-shaved,  till  she  seems  quite  ashamed 
of  herself.  How  would  Parisian  taste  endure 
a  remnant  of  homely  wooden  fence,  such  as 
may  still  be  found  about  the  drive  in  Hyde 
Park  ?  Yet  this  roughness  gives  an  inexpres- 
sible charm  to  the  scene,  which  half  redeems 
the  cruel  formality  of  London  life.  If  "one 
touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin," 
the  place  of  the  Great  Exhibition  was  certainly 
well  chosen,  for  it  must  be  far  easier  to  feel 
brotherly  there  than  anywhere  else  in  London. 

But  we  are  wrong  in  saying  so.  There  is 
another  spot  in  London  which  we  would  much 
rather  have  seen  all  alive  with  the  great  con- 
gregation from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 
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This  is  Victoria  Park,  at  the  East  End,  within 
cry  of  the  wretched  operatives  of  Bethnal 
Green,  and  the  starving  weavers  of  Spitalfields. 
It  is  a  wide  and  lovely  spot,  not  lacking  the 
sheet  of  water  which  every  London  park  has, 
and  fine  roads,  and  grass-plats,  and  all  that 
can  be  gathered  in  a  simple  rural  paradise ; 
and  the  Crystal  Palace  might  have  stood  within 
its  ample  bounds,  with  all  advantages  for 
comers  and  goers,  while  the  coming  and  going 
would  have  enriched  that  whole  toiling  neigh- 
bourhood, and  done  more  for  the  relief  of  its 
poor  than  the  Queen  can  ever  do  by  ordinary 
legislation.  This  so  obvious  mode  of  equalising 
the  benefit  of  the  World's  Fair  to  the  Londoners 
was  proposed  in  Parliament  by  Lord  Brougham, 
but  lost  there,  perhaps  because  Lord  Brougham 
proposed  it,  as  his  wisest  suggestions  are  apt 
to  be  received  with  a  certain  distaste.  It  is  so 
much  the  fashion  in  England  to  give  to  the 
rich,  that  the  proposition  to  throw  money  into 
the  laps  of  the  starving  probably  seemed  ab- 
surd. So  the  Great  Exhibition  goes  to  the 
West  End,  in  the  midst  of  idle  people  who  keep 
carriages ;  while  thousands  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  town,  who  dare  not  spare  a  day,  lest 
they  and  their  children  starve,  and  to  whom 
the  expenditure  of  a  shilling  sterling  each  for 
an  omnibus  trip,  with  another  shilling  apiece 
for  the  sight,  would  seem  insanity,  must  lose 
both  the  benefit  and  the  pleasure.  But,  hap- 
pily, they  are  used  to  it,  and  will,  perhaps, 
meekly  think  that  the  show  which  calls  to- 
gether the  representatives  of  all  nations  was 
not  made  for  such  as  they. 

Hyde  Park,  then,  is  the  chosen  spot; — the 
Hyde  Park  where  Charles  II.  used  to  play  with 
his  dogs  and  feed  his  duoks,  and  where  Crom- 
well drove  his  Friesland  horses  so  furiously ; 
— "not  doubting,"  says  Ludlow,  "but  the 
three  pair  of  horses  he  was  about  to  drive 
would  prove  as  tame  as  the  three  nations 
which  were  ridden  by  him,"— that  he  managed 
to  get  a  fall  off  the  box,  which  fall  fired  a 
pistol  that  he  carried  in  his  pocket,  and  so 
narrowly  missed  cutting  short  his  protector- 
ate unpleasantly.  The  stranger  who  desires 
to  see  the  spot  where  the  fiery  driver  of  three 
kingdoms  was  at  last  buried,  will  find  it  not 
far  off  from  the  fashionable  drive.  At  Cum- 
berland Gate,  which  any  policeman  will  point 
out,  is  an  iron  plate,  with  the  inscription, 
"  Here  stood  Tyburn  turnpike ;"  and  at  this 
point,  identified  with  crime  and  disgrace,  the 
English  people  thought  proper  to  inter  the  re- 
mains of  the  Protector,  after  they  had  wreaked 
upon  his  insensible  dust  the  poorest  vengeance 
that  insane  anger  ever  prompts.  Near  Cum- 
berland Gate  is  a  far  pleasanter  sight, — a 
stand  for  beautiful  little  carriages  for  children, 
drawn  by  two  or  four  goats  apiece,  to  be  hired 


at  all  hours  of  the  day.  Within  range  of  the 
eye  is  the  spot  on  Constitution  Hill  where  Sir 
Robert  Peel  met  his  death,  by  the  shying  of 
his  horse  as  he  stopped  to  speak  to  a  lady. 
It  was  in  Hyde  Park,  too,  that  our  English 
friends,  under  some  strange  delusion,  enacted 
upon  the  Serpentine  the  truly  comical  farce  of 
setting  a  Lilliputian  British  frigate  to  blow  up 
a  Lilliputian  American  frigate,  and  this  in 
1814!  "Wishing  of  all  employments,  is  the 
worst,"  said  the  poet;  but  surely  one  grade 
lower  is  trying  to  act  out  our  wishes  in  little. 
But  we  can  paraphrase  another  poet  when  we 
think  of  dear  old  England,  and  any  narrow 
streaks  of  nonsense  she  may  have  about  her. 

"If  to  her  share  tome  trifling  errors  Ml, 
Look  In  her  boa,  and  you'll  forget  them  all." 

Yes !  the  more  we  look  at  her,  the  more  we 
love  her.  Americans  are  generally  a  little 
repelled,  at  first,  by  the  air  of  wonderful  self- 
sufficiency  which  characterizes  so  many  Eng- 
lish people,  and  they  are  apt  to  meet  it  by  a 
"  back-fire  "  of  flouncing  defiance,  which  is  nei- 
ther dignified  nor  well-bred.  To  be  "  spunky" 
suite  the  backwoods  very  well ;  to  be  quiet  is 
much  more  effective  in  London.  When  we  are 
asked  whether  we  have  railroads  in  America, 
or  whether  our  style  of  living  at  all  resembles 
the  English,  or  any  other  question  which  be- 
trays that  the  speaker  has  hitherto  been  con- 
tent to  ignore  our  existence,  and  now  asks 
questions  only  from  politeness,  we  must  learn 
to  be  equally  nonchalant;  to  remember  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  whether  the 
English  know  us  or  not,  and  that  any  eager- 
ness on  our  part  to  increase  their  stock  of  in- 
formation will  be  entirely  thrown  away.  We 
are  speaking  now  of  a  very  ordinary  class  of 
people.  Among  the  first,  such  cautions  are 
needless,  for  they  know  us  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
as  well  as  we  know  them.  Thorough  good- 
breeding  and  high  cultivation  are  the  most 
potent  freemasonry;  members  of  the  o^ler 
understand  each  other  "  from  China  to  Peru ;" 
but  we  meet  many  in  England  as  well  as  in 
America  who  know  not  how  to  recognise  or 
return  the  sign. 

To  suppose  that  England  will  receive  us 
without  prejudice  is  vain ;  but  it  is  still  more 
futile  to  be  vexed  that  she  does  not  transform 
herself  for  our  benefit.  England  receives  no 
foreigner  without  prejudice,  least  of  all  an 
American.  But,  besides  this,  why  disguise, 
or  deny  the  fact  that,  in  manners  and  accom- 
plishments, the  English  are  our  superiors? 
As  well  affirm  that  the  moon  is  bright  as  the 
mid-day  sun,  as  that  the  people  of  our  new 
land,  still  struggling  for  the  means  of  elegance, 
and  content  thus  far  to  imitate  the  old  world 
in  whatever  constitutes  it,  possess  the  polished 
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graces  of  society  in  the  same  measure  with  the 
most  cultivated,  the  best  informed,  the  most 
travelled,  people  under  the  sun.  One  must  be 
steeped  in  prejudice  to  the  very  lips  to  fancy 
this.  English  women,  in  particular,  are  far 
better  furnished  with  the  materials  of  agreeable 
conversation,  and,  consequently,  graced  with 
far  more  ease  and  polish  of  manner,  than  we, 
who  are,  thus  far,  quite  disproportionately 
occupied  with  dress  and  show,  and  give  little 
time,  comparatively,  to  elegant  accomplish- 
ments. It  would  be  necessary  to  go  into  end- 
less details  to  make  good  this  position  of  ours, 
and  show  up  duly  all  the  causes,  limitations, 
and  counterbalances,  which  might  be  cited. 
We  state  the  simple  fact,  and  it  is  one  which 
will  not  be  denied  by  any  American  who  has 
lived  enough  in  England  to  be  qualified  as  a 
witness.  We  have  no  reference  here  to  the 
masses ;  every  child  knows  on  which  side  the 
advantage  lies,  there.  We  speak  of  the  Ame- 
ricans who  travel  abroad  and  the  English  who 
receive  and  entertain  them,  and  our  remark  as 
to  the  superior  elegance  of  the  latter  is  limited 
to  this  class.  The  manners  of  our  Southerners 
are  justly  considered  to  have  more  of  easy 
grace  than  those  of  the  severer  and  colder 
North,  but  even  they  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
inferior  in  polish  to  Englishmen  of  correspond- 
ing standing.  We  are  in  the  rough,  yet,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  we  ought  to 
desire  ever  to  acquire  the  finished  and  com- 
plimentary style  of  manners  which  have  been 
the  natural  growth  of  centuries  of  privilege. 
Our  own  ambition  for  our  beloved  country 
would,  we  acknowledge,  point  to  a  certain  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  which  is  born  of  truth  and 
goodness ;  but  this  is  only  saying  that  we  pre- 
fer silver  to  plated  ware.  Meanwhile,  we  must 
not  be  angry  with  the  English  if  they  do  not 
find  our  manners  agreeable.  We  are  more 
demonstrative  than  they ;  we  disguise  our  curi- 
osity less  carefully ;  we  are  too  excitable,  and 
— wtb  must  in  candour  add — not  well  enough 
informed  to  please  them.  In  literature  they 
have  forestalled  us,  and  we  can  bring  them 
little  which  we  did  not  first  receive  from  them. 
But  it  is  in  the  arts  and  sciences  that  we  are 
most  deficient.  The  English  nation  just  now 
has  no  respect  for  anything  but  facts.  The 
natural  sciences  are  their  passion :  geography 
is  to  them  quite  as  absorbing  as  James's 
novels  to  us ;  they  are  proud  of  their  own 
•scholars,  and  ready  to  receive  with  open  arms 
all  scholars  whatsoever.  Any  one  who  goes  to 
England  with  a  definite  purpose  connected 
with  any  science,  useful  art,  or  dignified  pur- 
suit in  any  direction,  will  find  no  bar  of  pre- 
judice across  the  doors  he  desires  to  enter,  be 
they  even  ducal.  But  the  English  are  too  much 
occupied  and  interested  in  their  own  affairs  to 


be  long  turned  aside  by  any  foreigner  who 
brings  nothing  with  him  that  they  want.  Very 
wealthy  people  receive  a  certain  sort  of  atten- 
tion in  every  country,  but  they  are  severely 
criticised  and  unsparingly  laughed  at  if  wealth 
be  their  only  claim.  The  English  love  society 
for  society's  sake.  They  are  conversable  peo- 
ple, and  seek  the  interchange  of  thought. 
They  are  sincere  people,  and  cannot  or  will 
not  long  feign  to  be  interested  if  they  are  not 
so.  Let  us  respect  this  sincerity,  and,  if  we 
encounter  even  prejudice,  bear  with  it  and 
live  it  down. 

There  is  no  guessing  how  much  of  mingling 
there  will  be,  after  all,  in  consequence  of  this 
feast  of  nations.  Miss  Martin  eau,  and  other 
dwellers  in  the  picturesque  localities  of  Eng- 
land, systematically  abandon  their  homes,  and 
let  their  houses,  during  what  they  call  "the 
tourist  season,"  as  the  dweller  on  the  Ohio  re- 
moves his  family  to  a  safe  spot  when  he  ob- 
serves the  river  beginning  to  rise,  knowing  by 
experience  that  it  may  carry  all  off.  This  is  a 
truly  English  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  diffi- 
culty ;  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  hun- 
dreds, or  even  thousands  of  Londoners  adopted 
it  this  summer,  going  to  watering-places  and 
country  retreats,  and  letting  their  town  resi- 
dences, meanwhile,  for  good  round  sums ;  for 
they  are  a  thrifty  people.  A  certain  friend  of 
ours,  who  takes  his  family  to  England  once  in 
a  while,  writes  in  advance  to  some  friends  of 
his  who  occupy  a  comfortable  house  in  London, 
who  forthwith  go  into  the  country,  leaving  their 
house  and  servants  for  the  use  of  the  American 
family, — for  a  liberal  consideration, — return- 
ing as  soon  as  our  countryman  leaves.  This  is 
a  very  neat  and  convenient  way  of  securing  a 
summer  trip,  without  the  expense  and  risk  of 
shutting  up  house;  while  for  the  sojourner 
nothing  could  be  more  comfortable.  We  have 
not  yet  learned,  in  this  extravagant  country  of 
ours,  how  much  may  be  got  out  of  moderate 
means,  or  how  various  are  the  modes  by  which 
the  requisitions  of  circumstance  may  be  met. 
All  our  notions  of  must-haves  and  may-haves, 
are  stereotyped ;  as  we  furnish  our  houses,  so 
we  regulate  our  way  of  living  and  managing, 
one  by  another,  dreading  originality  like  pesti- 
lence. It  is  to  be  hoped  some  old-world  secrets 
of  life  may  be  picked  up  by  those  who  go 
abroad  this  summer,  a  fair  return  for  many 
new  notions  which  the  English  will  undoubtedly 
acquire  from  their  visiters. 

By  the  way,  every  American  who  has  the 
opportunity,  should  be  sure  to  visit  an  English 
country  residence.  They  are  the  perfection  of 
beauty,  comfort,  and  refinement;  often  on  a 
small  scale,  which  requires  that  every  inch 
should  be  made  the  most  of,  which  is  done  so 
cunningly,  that  one  forgets  to  wish  them  larger. 
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One  thing  they  never  lack,  vis.,  a  library, 
deemed  a  superfluity  in  so  many 'of  our  best 
houses ;  and  this  library  is  the  magnetic  ga- 
thering-place of  a  thousand  tasteful  trifles, — 
relics,  specimens,  objects  of  art,  curiosities, 
suggestive  nothings — which  serve  to  make  talk 
independent  of  politics,  dress,  fashions,  and 
scandal.  Then  the  grounds  are  laid  out  with 
so  much  judgment,  and  kept  in  such  perfect 
order,  that  they  add,  in  effect,  several  draw- 
ing-rooms to  the  villa,  since  they  are  delightful 
for  conversation  or  strolling.  These  residences 
form  a  happy  medium  between  too  much  rus- 
ticity for  city  habits,  and  a  cold,  showy  splen- 
dour, which  insults  Nature  by  hiding  her  as 
much  as  possible  under  a  town  disguise.  They 
look  domestic,  and  like  the  home  of  many 
accomplishments. 

There  is  a  beautiful  little  specimen  of  the 
thing  at  Tottenham,  generously  opened  to  the 
public  on  one  day  of  the  week,  because  the 
owner  is  the  envied  possessor  of  many  of 
Turner's  early  drawings,  as  well  as  several 
other  exquisite  pictures,  and  is  willing  to  share 
his  good  things  with  those  capable  of  appre- 
ciating them.  Messrs.  Colnaglie,  printsellers, 
fuifeish  tickets  gratis,  on  application ;  and  we 
recommend  our  friends  to  procure  admission 
to  Mr.  Windus's  gallery,  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  enjoying  Turner  in  his  best,  or,  at  least, 
most  comprehensible  aspect,  (to  our  poor  judg- 
ment,) and  of  seeing  a  charming,  simple  Eng- 
lish villa,  on  a  small  scale. 

While  we  speak  of  this  gallery,  we  must  just 
mention  that  at  Dulwich,  which  everybody  does 
not,  as  it  is  a  little  way  out  of  London.  There 
are  some  splendid  Murillos  there,  and  many  of 
Sir  Joshua's  portraits,  and  other  pictures  in- 
teresting on  every  account  The  best  way  is 
to  choose  a  fine  day,  and  take  a  carriage 
which  can  be  either  open  or  shut  at  pleasure, 
(since  it  is  as  apt  to  rain  on  fine  days  as 
any  other,  in  London),  and  count  the  drive 
as  half  the  object,  as  it  well  deserves  to  be 
counted. 

But  we  are  trenching  on  the  province  of  that 
wonderful  new  guide-book  which  somebody 
promises  so  opportunely  for  this  great  occa- 
sion. A  Murray  for  England  has  long  been  a 
desideratum,  and  will,  we  fear,  continue  to  be 
so ;  but  a  Murray, — i.  e.,  a  guide-book  which 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired — for  London,  is 
now  forthcoming.  To  the  diligent  study  of 
this  we  eommend  every  visiter  to  the  Great 
Exhibition. 

The  most  wonderful  guide-book  for  London, 
vis.,  the  London  Directory,  was  made  long  ago. 
It  is  a  volume  of  near  three  thousand  pages, 
so  classified  and  arranged,  that  a  degree  of 
simplicity  and  clearness  is  attained  which  is 
truly  marvellous,  when  we  think  of  the  im- 


mense complication  of  the  matter.  It  contains, 
besides  a  map  and  an  almanac,  an  Official  Di- 
rectory, by  which  one  knowing  the  office,  can 
find  all  the  men  belonging  to  it ;  a  Street  Di- 
rectory, by  which,  knowing  the  street,  one  can 
|  find  the  name  of  every  person  that  lives  in  it ; 
!  a  Commercial  Directory,  which  shows  every- 
body that  is  engaged  in  merchandise ;  a  Trades 
Directory,  containing  the  name  of  everybody  in 
trade,  classified  by  trades ;  a  Law  Directory, 
giving  every  name  connected  with  the  legal 
profession ;  a  Parliamentary  Directory,  telling 
everything  one  can  possibly  desire  to  know 
about  members  of  both  houses ;  a  Postal  Di- 
rectory, with  every  possible  information  as  to 
postage,  postmasters,  offices,  etc. ;  a  City  Di- 
rectory, containing  everything  about  the  city 
proper,  its  government,  and  official  people ;  a 
Conveyance  Directory,  for  every  conceivable 
mode  of  transit  in  all  directions ;  a  Court  Di- 
rectory, with  the  names  and  residences  of  no- 
bility and  gentry;  a  Banking  Directory,  an 
Assurance  Directory — but  we  are  out  of  breath, 
and  have  not  given  even  an  idea  of  the  amount 
of  information  contained  in  this  miracle  of 
completeness  and  order — this  Drummond  light 
on  all  that  the  stranger  in  London  wants  to 
know,  of  common  things. 

One  finds  this  book  at  all  public  houses,  so 
it  is  only  necessary  to  inquire  for  it ;  but  hap- 
pening ourselves  to  own  one,  we  had  an  odd 
opportunity  of  using  it  on  this  side  the  water. 
A  young  woman  claimed  our  compassion,  as 
being  lately  from  England — destitute,  and  witl^ 
a  piteous  story.  Her  appearance  not  being  as 
prepossessing  as  her  story  was  plausible,  we 
made  close  inquiries  as  to  her  whereabout  in 
London,  where  she  pretended  to  have  been 
living  within  a  few  months.  After  ascertaining 
her  name,  those  of  her  parents,  friends,  em- 
ployers, etc.,  with  the  names  of  the  various 
streets  in  which  she  glibly  enough  placed  them, 
we  referred  to  our  Directory,  and  found  no 
single  correspondence  with  her  report  as  to 
name  or  street,  thus  unmasking  her  completely. 

We  are  half-disposed  to  envy  the  throngs 
who  are  going  to  England  on  this  occasion, 
though  we  have  had  our  turn  twice,  and  we 
ought  to  be  satisfied.  But  we  can't  be  satis- 
fied with  England.  Emerson  is  reported  to 
have  named  "  one  hundred  years  for  London, 
and  two  hundred  for  the  rest  of  England,"  as 
the  time  requisite  for  a  thorough  knowledge 
and  time  to  enjoy  it,  and  we  suspect  he  is  not 
far  from  the  truth.  The  Queen  of  Sheba,  among 
the  glorious  wonders  of  Solomon's  court,  ex- 
claimed that  the  half  had  not  been  told  her ; 
what  would  she  say  if  she  could  see  old  Eng- 
land— London — during  the  World's  Fair ! 

(Some  minor  matters  with  regard  to  letters, 
may  not  find  their  way  into  the  London  Guide- 
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Book.  Everybody  prepays  in  England,  whether 
on  his  own  business  or  that  of  other  people ; 
every  yellow  envelope  is  an  abomination  unto 
the  English ;  and  the  senseless  suffix  of  Esquire, 
is  not  added  to  everybody's  name  as  with  us  ; 
plain  Mr.  being  much  more  comme  il  faut  in 
ordinary  cases.  /  We  hope  we  have  earned  the 
reader's  gratitude  by  these  cautions.) 


AN    IMPROMPTU    PARODY. 

THE  80NO  OF  THE  FLIRT. 
IT   HKlfftY   T.    TUCEIBMAW,    A.K. 

With  a  voice  of  beguiling  tone, 

With  cheeks  that  grew  flush  and  wan, 
A  woman  sat  in  a  silken  robe, 

Ogling  a  sapient  man. 
Glance,  glance,  glance, 

Dallying,  tender,  and  pert ; 
And  in  the  cold  depths  of  her  barren  heart, 

She  sang  the  "  song  of  the  flirt." 

Flirt,  flirt,  flirt;— 

Withered  from  Nature's  truth, 
And  flirt,  flirt,  flirt, 

Away  from  the  dreams  of  youth. 
It's  oh  to  be  a  slave, 

And  drain  the  fount  of  the  heart ; 
An  angel  to  sink  to  a  graceful  knave, 

And  life  to  a  soulless  art 

Flirt,  flirt,  flirt, 

Till  beauty  begins  to  fad* ; 
'  Flirt,  flirt,  flirt, 

Till  the  tide  of  love  is  stayed. 
Glance,  whisper  and  smile, 

Smile  and  whisper  and  glance, 
Till  over  the  languishing  beau  I  droop, 

And  sigh  for  another  chance. 

O,  vanity  weary  and  false, 

And  blind  as  the  grubbing  moles, 
It  is  not  thine  that  you're  wearing  out, 

But  human  creatures'  souls ! 
Flirt,  flirt,  flirt,     • 

With  flattery's  juggling  art 
Winning  at  once,  with  a  double  wile, 

A  curse  as  well  as  a  heart 

But  why  do  I  talk  of  a  curse  ? 

The  loathing  that  follows  deceit — 
I  hardly  fear  its  desolate  shade, 

So  long  has  it  tracked  my  feet; 
It  seems  so  like  my  due, 

Because  of  the  men  I  lure, 
Oh  God,  that  love  should  be  so  rich, 

And  coquetry  so  poor ! 

Flirt,  flirt,  flirt ; 

My  intrigue  never  flags. 
And  what's  its  reward?  The  scorn  of  the  wise, 

And  the  jest  of  silly  wags ; 


A  jealous  hate  of  the  true  and  fond, 

A  feverish  thirst  for  sway, 
And  a  bitter  sense  of  unworthiness, 

That  gnaws  like  a  beast  of  prey. 

Flirt,  flirt,  flirt, 

At  opera,  home,  and  church  ; 
Flirt,  flirt,  flirt, 

To  be  left  at  last  in  the  lurch. 
Flirt,  flirt,  flirt, 

By  her  fireside's  holy  light ; 
And  flirt,  flirt,  flirt, 

When  evenings  are  long  and  bright. 

Oh,  but  to  breathe  once  more 

The  air  of  a  love  sincere, 
And  to  feel  the  glow  of  an  honest  pride, 

When  a  true  man  calls  me  dear ! 
For  only  one  short  hour 

To  rejoice  in  a  noble  trust, 
And  revive  again  the  dew  of  the  heart, 

Ere  its  bloom  is  parched  in  dust 

Oh,  but  for  one  short  hour, 

To  know  I  am  fit  to  stand 
In  white  array  by  the  altar's  side, 

And  clasp  a  loyal  hand ! 
A  little  weeping  would  ease  my  heart ;     * 

But  in  their  briny  bed 
The  tears  must  stop.   I  must  win  to-night ; — 

They  would  make  my  eyelids  red. 

With  a  voice  of  beguiling  tone, 

And  cheeks  that  grew  flush  and  wan, 
A  woman  sat  in  her  proud  array, 

Ogling  a  sapient  man ; 
Glance,  glance,  glance, 

Dallying,  tender,  and  pert ; 
And  in  the  cold  depths  of  her  thoughtless 
breast 

She  sang  the  song  of  the  flirt 

Flirt,  flirt,  flirt;— 

With  flattery's  winsome  art 
Gaining  at  once,  with  a  double  wile, 

A  curse  as  well  as  a  heart ; 

Dallying,  tender,  and  pert, 
And  while  so  blithesome  and  debonair 
(Would  it  could  reach  the  young  and  fair !) 

She  sung  the  song  of  the  flirt 


THE    MANTUAMAKER. 

BT  MBS.  0.  M.  STARK. 

"  Would  that  my  spirit  witness  bore  me, 
That,  like  this  woman,  I  had  done 
The  work  my  Maker  put  before  me, 
Duly  from  morn  till  set  of  sun." 

Ik  one  of  the  narrow,  dirty  streets  of  New 
York,  in  a  miserable  attic,  lay  a  young  girl  of 
apparently  seventeen.  Her  faoe  bore  the  trace* 
of  great  beauty,  but  the  crimson  cheek  and 
brilliant  eye  showed  but  too  plainly  that  con- 
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sumption  had  set  its  seal  upon  her,  and  that 
her  days  on  earth  were  numbered. 

"  I  wish  it  was  later,"  she  murmured,  glanc- 
ing towards  the  open  window,  through  which 
the  rays  of  a  September  sun  were  shining.  "  It 
is  so  hard  to  lie  here  alone,  suffering  so  much. 
I  hope  Fanny  will  obtain  leave  to  return  home 
early  this  evening — I  know  she  means  to  ask 
it."  The  tears  rose  to  the  eyes  of  the  poor  girl, 
as  she  thought  of  the  devoted  affection  of  her 
only  sister,  a  girl  of  nineteen,  who  earned  a 
living  by  sewing  for  one  of  the  fashionable 
mantuamakers  of  the  day.  The  room,  although 
scantily  furnished,  was  neat,  and  the  invalid's 
bed  clean,  though  coarse.  A  small  stand  stood 
by  the  bed,  on  which  was  a  pitcher  of  water, 
a  phial,  and  a  wineglass,  and  on  the  pillow  lay 
an  open  Bible.  The  young  girl  had  earned  a 
support  as  a  tailoress ;  but  a  neglected  cold, 
taken  by  carrying  some  work  home  late  one 
wet  evening,  had  prostrated  her  on  a  bed  of 
sickness,  from  which  she  was  destined  never 
to  rise?  Untiring  were  the  cares  bestowed 
upon  her  by  her  sister.  She  watched  with  her 
at  night ;  and  many  were  the  humble,  earnest 
prayers  of  the  occupants  of  this  small  room  to 
their  Heavenly  Father,  that  he  would  enable 
them  to  bear  patiently  his  chastening  hand. 

But  we  hasten  to  a  different  scene. 

A  gay  carriage  drove  up  to  Mrs.  Bennett's 
fashionable  establishment,  and  a  beautiful 
young  girl  descended,  and  entered  the  shop. 
"  Mrs.  Bennett,  I  must  have  a  new  dress  for 
this  evening ;  I  have  just  bought  a  love  of  a 
dress,  and  I  intend  wearing  it  to  Mrs.  Green's 
ball."— "  To-night,  Miss  Norton!"  said  Mrs. 
Bennett;  "  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  have  your 
dress  ready  in  time.  '  It  is  now  past  one,  and 
I  could  not  promise  you  a  ball-dress  on  so 
short  a  notice." — "Oh,  nonsense,  Mrs.  Ben- 
nett," said  the  lady  petulantly,  "  I  mint  and 
will  have  the  dress ;  and  if  you  will  not  make 
it,  why  I  must  carry  my  custom  elsewhere." 
— The  mistress  of  the  shop  looked  distressed. 
"  Really,  madam,  I  would  do  anything  to 
oblige — but  surely  you  have  some  other  dress 
equally  suited  to  the  occasion ;  I  sent  you  home 
three,  only  ten  days  since." — "  I  have  worn 
them  all,"  interrupted  the  beauty  impatiently. 
44  Let  your  girls  leave  off  all  their  other  work, 
and  turn  to  upon  my  dress,  and  I  will  pay 
anything  extra  that  you  may  have  the  con- 
science to  charge— only  do  not  disappoint  me — 
and  send  the  dress  home  by  an  experienced 
hand,  that  I  may  have  any  alteration  made  at 
the  last  moment,  if  required."  So  saying,  Miss 
Norton  entered  her  carriage,  and  drove  to  the 
jeweller's  shop,  to  select  a  new  set  of  orna- 
ments for  the  occasion. 

Mrs.  Bennett  took  the  gauze  left  in  her 
hand,  and  selecting  from  her  well-filled  shelves 


a  satin  corresponding  in  hue,  and  trimmings  to 
match,  went  into  a  back  room.  Some  twenty 
young  girls  were  busily  plying  their  needles. 
The  room  was  close  and  warm,  and  many  of 
its  occupants  looked  jaded  and  worn  with  their 
labours.  From  six  to  seven,  with  a  short  in- 
terval of  half  an  Jiour  for  dinner,  were  the 
regular  hours  required  for  their  attendance  at 
the  shop ;  but  when  there  was  a  press  of  work, 
they  were  often  obliged  to  remain  and  work 
extra  hours,  and  ten,  eleven,  and  even  twelve 
o'clock  often  arrived  before  they  were  released 
from  their  health-consuming  toil.  The  table 
and  chairs  of  the  room  were  littered  with  shreds 
of  delicate  gauzes,  rich  silks  and  satins.  Can 
we  wonder,  when  we  hear  the  often-told  tale 
of  the  seduction  and  ruin  of  one  of  this  delicate 
class  of  girls,  surrounded  by  temptation,  their 
hands  employed  upon  material  which  would  so 
well  set  off  the  beauty  of  the  worker,  and  the 
voice  of  the  tempter  ever  at  hand  to  offer  the 
lure!  And  if  remaining  true  to  themselves, 
stinted  in  their  food,  poorly  paid,  they  work 
from  Monday  morning  until  Saturday  night, 
week  in  and  week  out,  until  a  premature  de- 
cline but  too  often  closes  their  career.  Such 
is  the  not  exaggerated  history  of  too  many  of 
these  poor  girls.  Could  one  of  the  beauties, 
whose  gay  costume  has  cost  so  many  hours  of 
harassing  toil,  bear  but  one  hour  of  the  suffer- 
ing so  inflicted,  she  would  hesitate  ere  she 
ordered  a  new  dress  on'  short  notice.  But  to 
our  tale. 

"  Here  is  a  new  dress,"  said  Mrs.  Benna 
addressing  her  forewoman,  "and  it  must 
finished  before  nine  o'clock  to-night  Take 
half-a-dozen  of  the  girls,  and  see  that  it  is  done 
in  time." — "  They  will  have  to  remain  extra 
time,  madam,  in  order  to  do  so,"  said  the  fore- 
woman.— "  Well,  let  them  stay  then ;  I  am  not 
going  to  lose  one  of  my  best  customers  to  suit 
their  laziness.  If  any  one  grumbles,"  she  said, 
on  leaving  the  room,  "let.  me  know;  I  do  not 
want  grumblers  to  work  for  me — they  may  seek 
employment  elsewhere."  A  young  girl,  seated 
near  the  forewoman,  cast  a  deprecating  glance 
toward  her.  "I  cannot  help  it,  Fanny,"  was 
the  reply  to  the  mute  appeal ;  "  I  would  like 
to  have  you  go  home  early  to  poor  Ellen,  who 
I  know  needs  you  so  much, — but  what  oan  I 
do?  You  are  one  of  our  fastest, workwomen, 
and  to  finish  this  dress,  with  all  its  trimmings, 
will  require  all  the  exertion  our  best  workers 
can  bestow."  The  tears  rose  in  Fanny's  eyes, 
and  a  sensation  of  ohoking  came  in  her  throat. 
But  it  was  all  in  vain ;  and  making  a  violent 
effort  to  subdue  her  agitation,  Fanny  com- 
menced, with  trembling  fingers  and  aching 
heart,  the  task  allotted  to  her.  Her  needle 
flew,  as  she  thought  that  by  perhaps  straining 
every  effort,  she  might  yet  go  early  to  her 
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sister ;  and  her  companions,  who  felt  much  for 
her,  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  assist  her. 
The  weary  hours  passed  on ;  we  leave  them 
to  their  task,  and  return  to  our  fashionable 
beauty. 

Extended  on  a  sofa,  in  a  richly  furnished 
bedroom,  reclined  the  lady.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance from  her  sat  her  mother,  mending  some 
fine  lace.  "  What  do  you  intend  wearing  this 
evening,  Rose  ?"  she  said,  addressing  her  daugh- 
ter. 

"  I  have  ordered  a  new  dress  for  the  occa- 
sion." 

"  A  new  dress,  Rose !  Why,  you  extravagant 
girl,  your  closet  is  full  of  beautiful  dresses." 

"  Yes,  I  know  that,  but  I  have  worn  them 
all  and  am  tired  of  them  all.  And  then  there 
was  such  a  beauty  of  a  gauze  at  Stewart's,  that 
I  believe  I  should  have  bought  it,  even  if  I  did 
not  want  it  for  to-night." 

"And  when  did  you  give  the  dress  to 
be  made  up,  you  naughty  girl?"  said  the 
mother,  gazing  admiringly  on  the  beautiful 
face  of  her  daughter. 

"  I  went  to  Mrs.  Bennett  this  morning.  She 
grumbled,  to  be  sure ;  but  then  I  never  listen 
to  that  class  of  people.  What  are  they  fit  for, 
if  they  cannot  make  a  dress  at  the  time  one 
most  wants  it?  I  am  sure  they  all  charge 
enough  to  have  one  ready  on  shorter  notice 
than  I  gave  Mrs.  Bennett  this  morning." 

"  Is  it  to  be  a  large  party,  Rose  ?" 

"No,  but  very  select.  That  French  girl, 
Atolemoiseile  de  Montmorenci,  is  to  be  there, 
o^rhom  1  have  heard  so  much.  The  men  are 
all  crazy  about  her.  I  am  determined  she 
shall  not  outvie  me  in  dress,  and  as  fqr 
beauty — "  The  young  lady  added  no  more, 
but  cast  a  complacent  glance  at  a  large  mirror 
opposite  her. 

"  Well,  Rose,  I  hope  you  may  enjoy  yourself. 
But  one  thing,  my  daughter:  I  must  insist 
upon  your  not  flirting  so  much  with  young 
Barton.  He  is  poor — a  mere  merchant's  clerk, 
— has  a  family  of  pretty  sisters,  who  are  un- 
provided for,  and  is  in  every  respect  a  decided 
detrimental." 

"  Psha,  mother !"  said  Rose  contemptuously, 
"  do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  of  my  fall- 
ing in  love  with  Barton  ?" 

44  No,  my  dear,— no  danger  of  your  falling  in 
love ; — but  it  will  prove  a  heart-breaking  busi- 
ness to  him,  poor  fellow.  And  then  young 
Mercer,  the  millionaire,  is  Barton's  particular 
friend,  and  I  would  not  have  you  offend  him 
on  any  account." 

41  Well,  well,  madam,  I  promise,"  said  Rose, 
impatiently;  but  she  felt  a  slight  twinge  of 
conscience,  as  she  reflected  how  muoh  she  had 
encouraged  the  ardent,  agreeable  young  man. 
But  Rose  never  troubled  herself  long  with  any 


disagreeable  reflections;  and  rising  from  her 
sofa,  she  commenced  humming  an  opera  tune 
as  she  took  out  various  trifles  from  her  bureau 
for  her  evening  costume. 

Wearily  and  painfully  passed  the  hours  with 
poor  Ellen.  The  water  in  the  pitcher  grew  so 
warm  that  she  could  not  drink  it,  and  her  hand 
trembled  so  that  she  could  not  drop  her  medi- 
cine. She  grew  hourly  more  feverish;  and, 
oh !  how  she  longed  for  some  of  the  tempting 
peaches  she  knew  were  exposed  at  the  shop- 
window  of  the  very  building  in  which  she  lay. 
She  turned  restlessly  from  side  to  side.  *4  Will 
the  sun  never  set?"  she  said,  looking  towards 
the  window.  At  last,  wearied  out,  the  sufferer 
slept  She  dreamed  that  she  wandered  in  a 
beautiful  garden,  where  flowers  and  fruits  grew 
in  profusion.  She  inhaled  the  perfumed  air, 
and  gathered  eagerly  the  grateful  fruits,  and 
a  thrill  of  ecstasy  shot  through  her  frame. 
She  walked  on  erect  and  strong,  and  the 
sorrows  of  her  lot  were  forgotten.  The  birds 
were  pouring  forth  their  song,  and  all  nature 
rejoiced.  She  woke  with  a  sudden  start.  The 
sun  had  gone  down.  She  must  have  slept  for 
some  hours.  She  felt  very  weak  and  languid, 
but  she  knew,  from  the  gray  aspect  of  the 
room,  that  the  hour  for  Fanny's  return  was 
soon  at  hand.  She  waited  patiently,  but  a 
sensation  of  sinking  gradually  stole  over  her. 
A  clammy  dew  stood  on  her  brow : — she  was 
too  feeble  to  wipe  it  off,  and  an  icy  chill  crept 
over  her.  4I  Oh,  my  God,  is  it  even  so  ?  Am 
I  to  die  alone, — all  alone?  Fanny,  dearest 
Fanny,  why  do  you  not  come  to  me?"  she 
murmured  wildly.  A  slight  spasm  convulsed 
her  features,  and  when  the  moon  rose  and  shed 
its  beams  on  the  couch,  its  pale  light  fell  on 
the  features  of  a  corpse.  The  trials  and  suf- 
ferings of  the  young  tailoress  were  at  an  end. 

44  There,  Fanny,  the  dress  is  now  done,  and 
Mrs.  Bennett  says  that  you  must  carry  it  home." 

44  Oh,  dear  Miss  Jones,  pray  let  some  one 
else  go.  Indeed,  indeed,  I  must  go  now  to 
Ellen.  She  has  been  expecting  me  these  three 
hours,  and  she  is  to  ill." 

44 1  told  Mrs.  Bennett  so,  Fanny,  but  she 
said  you  alone  were  expert  enough  to  alter  the 
dress,  if  required;  so  you  must  go." 

Looks  of  indignation  were  exohanged  among 
the  girls,  as  poor  Fanny  meekly  put  on  her  hat 
and  shawl,  and,  with  tears  fast  running  down 
her  face,  took  the  bandbox  in  her  hand.  It 
was  within  a  quarter  o&  nine,  and  the  lady's 
residence  was  full  three  miles  from  the  shop. 
Wearied  and  agitated,  Fanny  moved  through 
the  gaily-lighted  streets ';  and  as  some  dashing 
equipage  would  arrest  her  steps  in  crossing  a 
street,  the  thought  would  occur — "  Do  the  rich 
know  what  we  suffer  ?"    She  arrived  at  Mrs. 
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Norton's,  and  was  immediately  shown  up  to 
the  young  lady's  room.  A  hairdresser  was 
just  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  the  beauti- 
ful hair  of  the  fair  one,  and  some  flowers  were 
placed  amid  the  curls. 

"Oh!  £  am  glad  you  have  oome  at  last," 
said  the  lady.  "  How  came  you  to  be  so  late  ? 
But  never  mind ;  take  out  my  dress."  Fanny, 
ready  to  drop  from  her  long  walk,  obeyed  at 
once,  and  the  beautiful  dress  was  displayed. 
"Oh,  how  elegant!"  exclaimed  Rose.  The 
hairdresser  left  the  room,  and-  the  dress  was 
tried  on.  Rose  surveyed  herself  in  silence  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  exclaimed : 

"  Why  does  Mrs.  Bennett  always  make  my 
dresses  so  high  in  the  neck  ?  I  am  not  an  old 
woman  yet,  that  I  want  to  be  covered  up  to  my 
throat.  Here,  Nancy,"  turning  to  her  maid, 
"you  and  this  girl  must  alter  this.  It  is  too 
provoking.  Now  I  shall  be  detained  at  least 
half  an  hour.  How  could  you  be  so  stupid  ?" 
she  said,  addressing  the  trembling  Fanny. 

The  dress  was  taken  off,  and  Fanny  and  the 
maid  proceeded  to  alter  it.  The  delicate 
trimmings  were  ripped  off,  and  an  hour  passed 
away  before  the  dress  was  finished,  the  young 
lady  grumbling  and  scolding  all  the  time.  At 
last  she  was  dressed;  and,  as  Fanny  closed 
the  street  door,  the  church  clock  struck  ten. 
Her  home  was  two  miles  distant,  and  dark 
clouds  now  obscured  the  sky.  She  hurried  on ; 
— large  drops  of  rain  fell,  and  soon  a  heavy 
rain  soaked  her  thin  garments.  But  she  felt 
it  not,  so  anxious  was  she  about  her  sister. 
At  last  she  arrived  home,  and  paused  at  the 
shop  to  buy  Ellen  some  of  the  fruit  she  had  so 
longed  for.  She  plaoed  her  hand  on  the  balus- 
trade to  ascend  the  long  staircase,  but  stopped 
and  leaned  her  head  on  her  hand.  An  inde- 
finable sensation  of  dread  stole  over  her.  She 
wiped  the  perspiration  from  her  brow.  "It 
must  be  that  I  am  so  tired,"  she  said;  "I  do 
.not  know  what  ails  me.  I  am  afraid  to  go  up." 
She  waited  another  moment,  and  then  slowly 
crept  up  stairs.  Her  hand  rested  on  the  door- 
handle, but  again  the  chill  of  fear  made  her 
'shiver.  She  opened  the  door,  cast  a  hasty 
glance  at  the  couch,  and  then,  with  one  wild 
scream,  sprang  forward  and  fell  insensible 
beside  the  bed. 

"  Well,  Rose,  have  you  had  a  pleasant  even- 
ing?" said  Mrs.  Norton  to  her  daughter,  on 
her  return  home  late  at  night. 

Rose  made  no  answer  for  some  moments, 
and  then  said  fretfuHy,  "No,  I  have  not.  I 
wish  I  had  not  gone," — and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  which  she  endeavoured  to  conceal 
from  her  mother. 

"  Why,  my  dear  child,"  said  her  mother,  in 
surprise,  "what  is  the  matter?" 


"That  little  French  girl  was  the  belle  of 
the  evening.  She  had  all  the  best  beaux,  and 
as  for  your  friend,  young  Mercer,  he  had  no 
eyes  for  any  one  else." 

"Is  she  so  very  beautiful,  then,  or  so  ele- 
gantly dressed,  or  what  is  her  peculiar  attrac- 
tion ?" 

"  She  is  not  beautiful  at  all,  mother ; — that 
is  to  say,  not  regularly  beautiful.  She  has 
large  dark  eyes,  and  brilliantly  white  teeth, 
and  possesses  what  the  men  call  great  fascina- 
tion. I  do  not  know  what  they  mean,  but  she 
had  a  crowd  round  her  all  the  evening,  and 
every  one  was  full  of  her  bon  mots  and  intelli- 
gence." 

"Well,  well,  my  love,"  said  her  mother, 
soothingly,  "it  is  not  worth  your  fretting 
about." 

"Fretting!  I  am  not  fretting,"  said  the 
proud  beauty,  as  she  dashed  the  tears  from 
her  eyes.  But  for  all  her  assertion,  she  burst 
into  a  fit  of  weeping  as  soon  as  she  closed  her 
bedroom  door.  She  tore  off  her  beautiful  dress, 
and  threw  it  on  the  floor,  and,  wrapping  her- 
self in  a  loose  gown,  threw  herself  on  the  sofa. 
There,  neglected  on  the  ground,  lay  the  costly 
dress ; — the  dress  that  had  delayed  poor  Fanny, 
— the  dress  that  had  caused  a  human  heart  to 
experience  the  bitterest  of  pangs, — that  of 
dying  alone,  without  one  kind  hand  to  close 
our  eyes  or  drop  a  tear  over  our  remains. 

"  Have  you  any  vacant  rooms  in  this  build- 
ing to  let,  sir?"  asked  a  pale-looking  younf 
countryman  of  the  proprietor  of  the  shop  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  building  in  which  the 
sisters  lived.  "I  want  a  room,  and  was  told 
that  you  were  the  agent  for  this  building." 

."I  am  so,  sir.  What  kind  of  a  room  do  you 
wish  for  ?  I  have  several  rooms  to  let,  at  dif- 
ferent prices." 

"Well,  let  me  see  them  all.  I  have  some 
money  saved  up,  and  a  good  trade.  I  am 
promised  steady  employment,  but  I  wish  to  be 
as  economical  as  possible." 

"  Very  fair,  sir.  Come  this  way,  if  you  please." 

They  went  from  room  to  room,  until  they 
had  mounted  to  the  attic.  "  There  is  a  room," 
said  the  agent,  "that  for  the  present  is  occu- 
pied, but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  not 
soon  be  vacant.  Two  sisters  live  there,  and 
one  of  them,  I  take  it,  is  not  long  for  this  world. 
Her  sister,  poor  thing,  takes  the  whole  charge 
of  her.  They  have  not  paid  up  their  last 
month's  rent,  but  I  am  loath  to  trouble  them. 
They  appear  to  be  honest,  industrious  girls, 
but  they  must  pay  up.  The  owner  of  this 
building  is  a  stiff  man  about  money  matters. 
He  makes  no  allowance  for  sickness,  or  any 
other  trouble,  but  must  have  his  money  when 
it  is  due.     By  the  by,  I  have  not  seen  the 
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well  sister  go  oat  this  morning.     Let  us  knock 
and  see  what  is  the  matter." 

They  knocked,  but  no  answer  was  returned. 
Again  they  rapped,  but  no  sound  issued  from 
the  room.  "  I  am  afraid  there  is  more  trouble 
here/1  said  the  agent,  looking  at  the  young 
man.     "  Let  us  go  in." 

They  opened  the  door.  Fanny  was  on  her 
knees  by  the  bed,  her  face  covered  with  her 
long  hair,  and  one  of  her  sister's  hands  pressed 
to  her  lips.  She  moved  not,  nor  spoke,  but 
moaned  heavily. 

The  agent  raised  her.  "What  can  I  do?" 
said  the  young  man,  anxiously. 

44  Run  across  the  street  and  bring  the  apo- 
thecary here,"  said  the  agent. 

The  young  man  disappeared,  and  returned 
quickly  with  the  apothecary,  who  brought  a 
bottle  of  ammonia  in  his  hand.  He  dropped 
some  of  it  in  water,  and  forced  Fanny  to  swal- 
low it;  and  then  rubbing  her  temples  with 
some  more  of  the  same  preparation,  the  poor 
girl  was  gradually  roused.  8he  looked  wildly 
at  them  for  a  moment,  and  then  glanced  to- 
wards the  bed.  She  broke  away  from  the 
agent.  "Oh,  Ellen,  my  dear,  dear  sister!" 
she  exclaimed,  throwing  herself  on  the  bed; 
"speak  to  me,  Ellen;  speak  to  your  poor, 
broken-hearted  Fanny.  She  will  never  speak 
again,"  said  she,  suddenly  raising  herself  from 
the  bed.  "And  I: — where  was  I  when  you 
were  dying,  poor  suffering  one?  Finishing 
that  dress  for  that  hard-hearted  girl,  and  yon, 
no  doubt,  calling  for  me.  Oh,  why  did  I  mind 
them  ?  What  did  it  matter  if  I  should  offend 
them  all  ?  But  I  was  a  coward,  and  now  I  am 
punished !"  she  added  bitterly,  and  once  again 
she  dropped  her  head  on  the  bed  and  sobbed 
convulsively. 

All  were  affected  by  her  distress.  The  apo- 
thecary and  the  agent  were  accustomed  to 
scenes  of  distress ;  but  the  young  man,  fresh 
from  the  country,  was  almost  as  much  agitated 
as  Fanny  herself. 

"  Has  she  no  relatives  or  friends  ?"  he  in- 
quired anxiously  of  the  agent. 

The  man  shook  his  head.  "  They  are  orphan 
girls,  and  have  not  long  lived  in  this  city.  I 
have  never  known  them  have  any  company  on 
Sunday  or  other  holidays,  and  they  never  went 
anywhere  except  to  church." 

"Poor  thing!"  said  the  young  man,  com- 
passionately. He  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said:  "I'll  go  to  my  good  cousin  Brown. 
She  is  a  baker's  wife,  and  lives  not  far  off. 
She  is  a  right  good  soul,  and  will  do  all  she 
can  for  this  unhappy  creature." 

He  left  the  room,  and  when  he  returned 
with  his  cousin,  found  Fanny  alone.  Mrs. 
Brown  went  up  to  the  poor  girl,  and  taking 
one  of  her  hands,  said,  "Be  comforted,  my 


dear  child.  Tour  sister  has,  I  trust,  gone  to  a 
better  world.  Her  sorrows  are  over,  and  aha 
is  an  angel  rejoicing  now  while  we  are  weep- 
ing for  her." 

Fanny  raised  her  eywf  and  seeing  the  sym- 
pathetic tears  that  rolled  down  the  good 
woman's  cheeks,  threw  herself  into  her  arms, 
and  buried  her  face  in  her  bosom. 

"  There  !  sob  away,  my  poor  child.  It  will 
relieve  your  broken  heart,"  said  Mrs.  Brown. 

Fanny  raised  her  head  after  a  few  minutes, 
and  wiped  her  eyes.  "  You  are  very  good  to 
me,  ma'am,"  she  said. 

"  Never  mind  my  being  good,  my  dear,  but 
jnst  tell  us,  my  cousin  the  carpenter  John 
Grey  here  and  myself,  what  we  can  do  for  you." 

Fanny  tried  to  speak,  but  her  quivering  lips 
uttered  no  sound. 

"Well,  sit  down,  my  dear;  I  see  your  head 
is  too  distracted  to  tell  what  you  do  want" 

She  went  to  the  door,  and  held  a  whispered 
conversation  with  the  carpenter,  who  then  dis- 
appeared. She  then  put  the  room  in  order,  and 
performed  the  last  sad  rites  for  poor  Ellen. 
When  all  was  done,  observing  that  the  glaring 
sun  struck  full  on  Fanny's  aching  eyes,  she  took 
off  her  dark  apron,  and  hung  it  up  before  the 
window.  Fanny  silently  took  her  seat  by  the 
bed.  Mrs.  Brown  left  the  room,  and  returned 
after  a  short  interval  with  a  bowl  of  hot  tea  and 
a  roll  of  bread.  "  There,  my  dear,  try  and  swal- 
low a  little  of  this,"  she  said.  Poor  Fanny  tried 
to  obey  her,  but  she  could  not  swallow.  The 
kind  woman  placed  it  beside  her,  and  said: 
"  Well,  perhaps  you  will  taste  this  by  and  by. 
And  now,  good  bye,  my  child ;  I  must  go  home, 
for  I  have  a  family  to  attend  to.  I  will  see 
you  again  to-night." 

A  coffin  was  procured  the  next  day;  and 
poor  Ellen,  followed  by  Fanny,  Mrs.  Brown, 
and  the  carpenter,  was  consigned  to  the  grave. 
The  good  woman  now  urged  Fanny  to  return 
home  with  her,  but  the  broken-hearted  girl  • 
clung  to  the  room  in  which  her  sister  had 
breathed  her  last. 

Five  years  have  rolled  away,  and  once  again 
behold  our  friend  Fanny.  She  is  seated  in  a 
rocking-chair,  in  a  small  but  neat  and  com- 
fortable room.  A  beautiful  infant  is  crowing 
and  laughing  in  his  cradle,  the  tea-table  is  set, 
and  the  tea-kettle  gives  forth  its  cheerful  hum. 
Fanny  is  knitting,  but  now  and  then  glances 
towards  the  window. 

"  I  wonder  what  makes  your  father  so  late," 
she  said,  addressing  the  infant.  The  boy 
tossed  its  little  chubby  arms,  as  if  in  answer 
to  her  question.  She  bent  over  him  and  kissed 
him.  At  that  moment  the  front  door  opened, 
and  our  carpenter,  John  Grey,  walked  into  the 
room.     He  caught  the  child  from  its  cradle, 
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and  tossed  him  op  in  the  air  until  the  boy 
screamed  with  delight  He  then  threw  him 
back  in  his  cradle,  and  turned  to  his  wife.  A 
grave  expression  stole  over  his  face,  as  he  said : 

•*  Fanny,  there  is  a  poor  woman  and-  her 
daughter  in  great  distress  not  far  off.  The 
old  woman  is  dying,  and  the  daughter,  a 
sickly,  miserable-looking  creature,  seems  half 
distracted.  An  aecident  caused  me  to  become 
acquainted  with  their  situation,  and  as  it  was 
a  case  where  I  could  not  do  any  good  alone,  I 
hastened  home  for  you." 

'*  Let  us  have  our  supper  at  once,  John,  and 
I  will  go  with  you ;  we  can  leave  our  child  with 
our  kind  neighbour  next  door."  Supper  over, 
our  worthy  carpenter  and  his  wife  hastened  to 
the  relief  of  the  miserable  pair,  John  carrying 
a  basket  containing  some  articles  for  their  re- 
lief. Wretched  indeed  was  the  scene  that  pre- 
sented itself  to  their  eyes.  On  a  low,  dirty 
straw  bed,  lay  the  body  of  the  mother,  and 
beside  her,  with  her  hair  hanging  in  matted 
masses  about  her  face,  was  the  daughter.  The 
good  couple  raised  her,  and  gave  her  a  cordial 
from  their  basket.  She  looked  at  them  sul- 
lenly, but  said  nothing.  When  her  hair  was 
thrown  back,  Fanny  thought  that  the  counte- 
nance was  familiar  to  her,  but  could  not  recol- 
lect where  she  had  seen  it.  The  face  had  been 
beautiful,  and  the  outline  of  the  figure  was  still 
graceful.  After  a  few  moments,  the  unhappy 
girl  muttered,  "  How  shameful  that  we  should 
be  left  in  this  way !  I  have  not  deserved  such 
infamous  treatment"  The  tone  of  voice  con- 
firmed Fanny's  half-formed  suspicions.  "  Good 
heavens  !  Miss  Norton,  can  this  be  you  ?" — 
"You  may  well  ask  the  question,"  said  the 
girl.  "  Yes,  I  am  Miss  Norton ;  bat  who  are  you 
who  recognise  me  in  this  degraded  state  ?" — 
"One  who  will  do  her  utmost  to  serve  you, 
young  lady,"  said  Fanny ;  "  but  how  have  you 
been  thus  reduced  V* — "  Whoever  you  are,  you 
appear  to  know  that  I  have  been  reduced.  My 
father  failed,  and  not  being  able  to  face  the 
world,  cut  his  throat.  My  mother  and  myself 
were  left  unprovided  for.  We  could  not  work, 
and  we  lived  for  some  time  upon  the  sale  of 
such  articles  of  jewelry  as  we  were  able  to  se- 
crete from  the  creditors ;  but  we  sold  the  last 
ring  two  months  since,  and  my  mother  has 
begged  from  door  to  door  since.  She  caught 
cold  one  rainy  night,  took  a  fever,  and  is  now 
dead." — "  But  had  you  no  relatives  or  friends, 
my  dear  young  lady  ?" — "  None,"  said  the  girl 
haughtily.  The  truth  was,  that  Mr.  Norton 
had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune  by  a 
lucky  speculation;  he  was  originally  of  low 
origin,  but  as  he  acquired  wealth,  he  and  his 
wife  cut  and  shook  off  all  their  humble  rela- 
tives. The  beauty  of  his  daughter,  whom  he 
eduoated  at  a  fashionable  seminary,  backed  by 


his  own  wealth,  introduced  them  into  fashiona- 
ble society;  and  when  he  failed,  those  who 
would  otherwise  have  come  to  the  aid  of  his 
family,  rejoiced  in  the  idea  "  that  pride  must 
have  a  fall." 

Two  days  after  saw  Rose  established  at 
Fanny's  home.  Fanny  had  set  her  house  in 
order,  and  was  now  busy  looking  over  a  large 
basket  of  needlework.  She  drew  forth  a  pair 
of  woollen  stockings,  and  commenced  darning 
them.  "  Dear  me,  what  shocking  coarse  work !" 
said  Rose,  contemptuously ;  "  what  beautiful 
things  I  used  to  make,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh. — 
"  What  kind  of  things  ?"  said  Fanny,  mildly. — 
"Oh,  card-racks  and  purses." — "Well,  per- 
haps you  could  make  some  now,  and  we  could 
sell  them  for  you."  Rose  assented  coldly  to 
this  proposition,  and  Fanny  procured  her 
some  materials  for  her  work  that  evening. 
But  Rose's  natural  indolence  was  now  in- 
creased by  real  ill  health,  and  she  would  not 
try  to  exert  herself.  She  spent  the  last  few 
months  of  her  life  in  peevish  repinings  over 
her  lost  luxuries.  The  good  carpenter  and  his 
wife  pitied  although  they  could  not  respect 
her.  She  died,  unregretted  by  any  one  save 
the  kind  couple,  who  made  allowance  for  the 
faults  and  follies  of  a  fashionably-educated 
beauty.  They  placed  her  by  the  side  of  her 
mother,  and  one  stone  recorded  their  names ; 
and,  as  Fanny  stood  by  the  grave  with  her  boy 
in  her  arms,  she  thanked  God  that  her  youth 
had  been  chastened  by  misfortune,  and  that 
under  his  providence,  the  toil  of  her  own  hands 
had  given  her  the  glorious  privilege  "  of  being 
independent !" 


PREMATURE  INTERMENTS 
AND  THE  UNCERTAIN  SIGNS  OF  DEATH. 

BT  GBOBGB  WATTEESTON,  M.  D. 

Death  is  an  event  which  every  living  being 
in  his  senses  wishes  to  avoid  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. The  miseries  of  life,  its  vapid  realities, 
the  loss  of  fortune,  the  privation  of  friends, 
disease,  old  age,  and  all  the  other  "  ills  which 
flesh  is  heir  to,"  tend  to  blunt  its  sting  and 
soften  its  horrors ;  and  to  those  who  may  have 
happily  placed  their  reliance  on  Him  who  is 
the  rock  of  their  ssoSration,  the  anticipated 
glory  of  eternity,  and  the  consciousness  of  a 
well-spent  life,  present  a  shield  which,  in  the 
hour  of  dissolution,  disarms  the  monster  of 
his  terrors,  and  smooths  the  rough  path  to  the 
grave.  But  even  to  such  it  is  a  condition  not 
entirely  free  from  dread. 

u  For  who,  to  dumb  IbrgetfuJnees  a  prey, 
This  pleasing,  anxious  being  e'er  resigned, 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  eheorful  day, 
Nor  oast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind  f" 
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Few  can  think  of  the  dissolution  of  the  body, 
of  becoming  a  kneaded  clod,  the  food  of  worms, 
a  mass  of  putrefaction,  and  of  quitting  the  de- 
licious sunshine, — the  gorgeous  and  enchant- 
ing scenes  of  this  beautiful  world,  and  all  that 
renders  life  delightful,  with  calm  and  stoical 
indifference,  or  with  a  feeling  of  anticipated 
pleasure.  To  die,  to  sleep,  to  be  obliterated 
from  the  memory  of  man  as  a  thing  that  never 
lived,  to  sink  into  the  cold  grave  and  be  utterly 
forgotten,  is  a  reflection  that  must  appal  the 
great  majority  of  mankind.  Compared  with  it, 
the  mere  physical  agony  of  dissolution  is  no- 
thing, if  that  agony  is  at  all  experienced,  which 
has  been  doubted. 

"  Death  is  a  fearful  thing, 
Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  when, 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod — 

The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death." 

To  die  once,  we  should  suppose,  would  be 
enough ;  but  to  be  buried,  and  obliged  as  some 
have  been,  to  go  over  all  the  agonies  of  a 
second  dissolution,  is  most  horrible.  It  be- 
comes, therefore,  the  duty  of  the  living  to 
prevent  even  the  possibility  of  such  a  calamity, 
and  to  see  that  every  precaution  be  taken  to 
avoid  it.  The  signs  of  death  are  often  uncer- 
tain, and  human  beings  have  not  unfrequently 
been  buried  before  the  vital  principle  was  ex- 
tinct These  should  be  carefully  observed  and 
closely  attended  to  before  interment  takes  place. 
*  The.  most  infallible  indication  of  the  total  ex- 
tinction of  life,  is  the  commencement  of  putre- 
faction ;  and  the  certain  signs  of  death,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Descamps  of  France,  are  a  greenish- 
blue  colour  extending  uniformly  over  the  skin 
of  the  abdomen.  The  period  at  which  this 
sign  appears,  is  about  the  third  day,  under 
favourable  circumstances  of  warmth  and  mois- 
ture. "  Though  dissolution,"  he  observes,  "of 
various  kinds,  and  from  various  causes,  may 
occur  in  other  parts,  the  characteristic  marks 
of  death  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  abdomen." 
Apparent  death  can,  therefore,  no  longer  be 
oonfounded  with  real  death,  the  abdomen  never 
being  coloured  green  or  blue  in  any  case  of  the 
former;  and  this  colour,  if  attended  to,  will 
entirely  prevent  the  danger  of  premature  in- 
terment. M.  Mainple,  a  learned  Belgian,  has 
recently  discovered  a  very  simple  mode  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  real  and  apparent  death. 
It  consists  in  creating  a  small  burn.  If  there  be 
life,  a  blister  is  always  formed,  even  in  the 
absence  of  apparent  sensibility ;  but  nothing  of 
the  kind  occurs  if  death  has  absolutely  taken 
place.  There  is  no  danger  to  the  public  health 
from  keeping  a  body  until  the  appearance  of 


the  characteristic  signs  of  death  as  described 
by  Dr.  Descamps.  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  the  body  was  kept  from  three  to  six 
days  after  death,  during  which  loud  lamenta- 
tions, were  uttered;  the  deceased  was  called 
upon  by  name,  and  the  sound  of  various  in- 
struments was  heard  near  the  body.  This  was 
called  the  conclamatio. 

"Sic  fonere  primo 
Attonltte  tacnere  domus,  quum  corpora  nondum 
Conclamata  jaoent,  nee  mater  crine  solnto 
Elegit  ad  bsbyos  famularom  brachia  planctus." 

In  France,  premature  interments  frequently 
occur,  from  the  prevailing  practice  there  of 
burying  bodies  too  soon.  In  the  course  of 
twelve  years,  it  is  asserted,  that  ninety-four 
cases  were  prevented  by  fortuitous  circum- 
stances. Of  these,  thirty-four  persons  came 
back  to  life  the  moment  the  funeral  ceremonies 
were  about  to  commence;  thirteen  recovered 
by  the  tender  care  and  attention  of  their  fami- 
lies ;  seven  from  the  fall  of  the  coffins ;  nine 
from  wounds  inflicted  by  the  needle  in  sewing 
up  their  winding-sheets ;  Ave  from  the  sen- 
sations of  suffocation  they  felt  in  the  coffin ; 
nineteen  from  accidental  delay  in  interring 
them,  and  six  from  doubts  entertained  of  their 
death. 

In  England  and  the  United  States,  inter- 
ments are  rarely  made  till  decomposition,  the 
most  infallible  sign  of  death,  has  commenced. 
In  Germany,  interment  is  prohibited  by  law, 
for  three  days  after  death ;  and  in  the  grave- 
houses  attached  to  the  burial-places  of  some  of 
the  principal  towns  of  that  nation,  a  curious 
and  humane  regulation  exists,  which  requires 
bodies  brought  before  the  end  of  the  three  days 
allotted'  them  to  remain,  to  be  laid  on  trestles, 
with  rings  on  their  toes  and  fingers  to  which 
bell-pulls  are  attached,  so  that  if  the  corpse 
should  revive,  it  may,  by  ringing  for  it,  nave 
immediate  aid  and  assistance.  After  the  three 
days,  however,  the  body  is  considered  as  legally 
dead,  and  must  be  buried  whether  life  be  wholly 
extinct  or  not. 

History  furnishes  a  number  of  cases  of  pre- 
mature interments  in  different  ooun tries,  and 
some  of  the  most  curious  and  well-authenti- 
cated of  these  I  proceed  to  give.  Archbishop 
Geron,  in  the  town  of  Cologne,  was  buried 
alive,  and  died  in  consequence  of  not  being 
released  in  time  from  the  tomb.  The  same 
misfortune,  it  is  stated,  happened  in  the  same 
place,  to  Johannes  Duns  Scotus,  who  was  after- 
wards found  with  his  hands  torn,  and  his  head 
lacerated.  The  following  case  is  mentioned  by 
Maximillion  Messon.  The  wife  of  one  M.  Mer- 
vache,  a  goldsmith  of  Poictiers,  having  been 
buried  with  some  rings  on  her  fingers,  which 
she  had  requested  to  be  put  on  while  on  her 
deathbed,  a  poor  man  of  the  neighbourhood, 
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acquainted  with  the  fact,  proceeded  on  the 
following  night  to  open  the  grave  and  obtain 
possession  of  the  rings ;  but  being  obliged  to 
use  considerable  exertion  to  effect  his  object, 
he  roused  the  woman  from  her  deathlike  torpor, 
Who  spoke  to  him,  and  began  to  complain  of 
the  injury  he  had  done  her.  The  robber,  alarmed 
and  terrified,  made  his  escape,  and  the  woman 
rose  from  her  coffin,  which  he  had  left  open, 
returned  home,  and  in  a  few  days  was  again  in 
perfect  health.  She  is  said  not  only  to  have 
survived  this  misfortune  for  many  years,  but 
to  have  afterwards  been  the  mother  of  several 
children.  Messon  gives  another  instance  of  a 
nearly  similar  character. 

In  the  year  1571,  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
magistrates  of  Cologne  being  buried  with  a 
valuable  ring  on  one  of  her  fingers,  the  grave- 
digger  the  next  night  opened  the  grave  to  take 
it  off,  but  what  was  his  consternation,  when 
the  supposed  dead  body  squeezed  his  hand, 
and  laid  hold  of  him,  in  order  to  get  out  of  the 
ooffin.  The  thief,  however,  disengaging  him- 
self, made  his  escape  in  great  haste,  and  the 
lady  relieving  herself  in  the  best  manner  she 
could,  hastened  home,  and  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  called  one  of  the  servants  by  name,  to 
whom  she  gave  a  brief  account  of  what  had 
occurred ;  but  he  regarded  her  as  a  phantom, 
and  filled  with  horror,  ran  to  his  master  to  re- 
late the  terrible  occurrence.  The  master  turned 
it  into  ridicule.  The  lady,  in  the  meantime, 
stood  shivering  in  her  shroud,  till  the  door  was 
finally  opened  to  her.  After  being  warmed, 
and  treated  in  a  proper  manner,  she  was  soon 
restored  to  as  perfect  a  state  of  health  as  if  no 
*       such  misfortune  had  befallen  her. 

A  still  more  curious  and  interesting  case  of 
premature  interment  occurred  several  years 
ago  in  Paris. 

Two  wealthy  merchants  lived  in  the  same 
street,  and  were  united  together  by  the  closest 
bonds  of  friendship.  The  one  had  a  son,  and 
the  other  a  daughter,  of  nearly  the  same  age. 
By  being  often  together,  they  formed  a  strong 
attachment  for  each  other,  which  was  encour- 
aged and  kept  up  by  frequent  visits,  authorized 
by  both  fathers,  who  were  highly  gratified  at 
the  evidence  of  mutual  attachment  in  their 
ohildren,  and  which  was  in  harmony  with  their 
desire  to  unite  them  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony. 
Accordingly,  a  marriage  was  about  to  be  con- 
cluded between  them,  when  a  wealthy  collector 
of  the  king's  revenue  saw  and  loved  the  daugh- 
ter, and  aaked  her  in  marriage.  The  charm  of 
a  superior  fortune  which  he  possessed  soon 
induced  her  parent  to  change  his  resolution 
with-  respect  to  his  neighbour's  son ;  and  the 
.daughter's  aversion  to  her  new  lover  being 
overcome  by  her  filial  duty,  she  married  the 
collector.     The  melancholy  induced  by  this 


painful  arrangement,  so  fatal  to  her  happiness, 
threw  her  into  a  disorder  in  which  her  senses 
were  bo  locked  up  as  to  give  her  the  appearance 
of  death,  and  she  was  buried  as  dead.  Her 
first  lover  soon  heard,  with  profound  grief,  of 
the  event:  but,  as  he  remembered  that  she 
had  once  before  been  seized  with  a  violent 
paroxysm  of  lethargy,  he  conceived  that  she 
might  have  been  attacked  by  a  similar  disease. 
This  opinion  not  only  alleviated  the  excess  of 
his  Borrow,  but  induced  him  to  bribe  the  grave- 
digger,  by  whose  assistance  he  raised  her  from 
the  tomb,  and  conveyed  her  to  a  proper  cham- 
ber, where,  by  the  application  of  all  the 
remedies  he  could  think  of,  she  was  happily 
restored  to  life  again.  The  young  woman  was 
probably  in  great  consternation  when  she  found 
herself  in  a  strange  house,  beheld  her  darling 
lover  sitting  by  her  bed,  and  heard  the  detail 
of  all  that  had  befallen  her  during  her  paroxysm. 
Her  grateful  sense  of  the  obligations  she  lay 
under  to  him,  and  that  love  she  had  always 
borne  him,  proved  an  irresistible  advocate  in 
his  behalf;  so  that,  when  she  was  perfectly 
restored,  she  justly  concluded  that  she  owed 
her  life  to  him  who  had  preserved  it ;  and,  as 
a  proof  of  her  affection,  consented  to  accom- 
pany him  to  England,  where  they  were  mar- 
ried, and  lived  for  several  years  in  all  the 
tender  endearments  of  mutual  love.  About 
ten  years  after,  however,  they  returned  to 
Paris,  where  they  lived  without  the  care  of  con- 
cealment, because  they  conceived  no  one  could 
ever  suspect  what  had  happened.  But  this  did 
not  prove  to  be  the  case,  for  the  collector 
unluckily  met  his  wife  in  a  public  walk,  where 
he  at  once  recognised  her.  He  immediately 
accosted  her,  and  though  she  endeavoured  to 
divert  his  suspicions,  he  parted  from  her  fully, 
persuaded  that  she  was  the  very  woman  to 
whom  he  had  some  years  ago  been  married, 
and  for  whose  death  he  had  gone  into  mourn- 
ing. The  collector,  by  great  perseverance, 
not  only  discovered  her  residence,  in  spite  of 
all  the  precautions  she  had  taken  to  conceal 
herself,  but  claimed  her  as  his  wife  before  the 
court  authorized  to  decide  in  such  cases.  In 
vain  did  the  lover  insist  upon  his  right  to  her 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  taken  care  of  her ; 
that,  but  for  his  efforts  and  the  measures  he 
had  resorted  to,  the  lady  would  now  have  been 
rotting  in  her  grave ;  that  her  former  husband, 
who  now  claimed  her,  had  renounced  all  claim 
to  her  by  ordering  her  to  be  buried ;  that  he 
might  justly  be  arraigned  for  murder,  in  not 
using  the  precautions  necessary  to  ascertain 
her  death ;  and  urged  a  thousand  other  reasons, 
suggested  by  love:  but,  perceiving  that  the 
Court  were  not  likely  to  prove  favourable  to 
his  claims,  he  determined  not  to  await  their 
decision,   and,  accordingly,  escaped  with  his 
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These  two  strange  oases,  though  apparently 
similar,  occurred  at  different  periods  and  in 
different  placeB.  In  the  latter,  the  court  seem 
to  have  been  influenced  by  a  higher  sense  of 
justice  than  that  of  the  court  which  was  about 
to  decide  against  the  claims  of  the  preserver  of 
his  wife,  and  which  he  avoided  by  retiring  with 
her  to  a  foreign  country. 

Among  the  well-authenticated  cases  of  prema- 
ture interment,  and  restoration  to  life,  is  the 
following,  which  is  recorded  by  Oehlenschla- 
ger.  It  occurred  in  Cologne  in  1547.  I  give 
a  translation  from  the  original. 

"Adocht,  the  reigning  burgomaster  at  Co- 
logne, had  buried  his*  young  and  beautiful 
wife.  She  had  been  subject  to  frequent  fits, 
and  in  the  last  seemed  to  be  dead,  and  was  so 
considered.  The  funeral  had  been  magnificent, 
and  a  vault  in  the  great  cathedral  was  to  hold 
the  body,  which  had  been  deposited  in  a  coffin 
with  glass  panes  and  iron  wire  on  the  top,  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  of  the  time  and  the  rank 
of  the  family,  clad  in  costly  robes,  the  head 
adorned  with  rich  garlands,  and  the  fingers 
with  precious  rings.  The  sexton,  named  Peter 
Bold,  had  locked  the  door  and  returned  home, 
where  a  scene  of  a  very  different  nature  awaited 
him.  His  own  wife  had  prematurely  given 
birth  to  a  fine  boy,  and  was  totally  unprovided 
with  any  kind  of  the  comforts  required  on  such 
occasions.  His  marriage  had  taken  place 
against  the  desires  of  his  employers,  and  he 
had  no  assistance  to  expect  from  that  quarter. 
Isaac  the  Jew  was  recalled  to  his  mind,  but  he 
would  require  a  pledge.  'A  pledge!'  mur- 
mured Bold  to  himself;  *  and  why  not  borrow 
from  the  dead,  as  nothing  is  to  be  obtained 
from  the  living  ?  I  have  known  this  lady  who 
lies  yonder.  She  would  not  have  refused  a 
poor  man  in  the  days  of  her'  bloom,  and  why 
should  her  manes  now  begrudge  what  will  do 
me  good,  without  injuring  any  one  ?' 

"  Influenced  by  these  thoughts,  he  returned 
to  the  place  which  he  had  just  left,  but  which 
he  now  visited  in  a  very  different  state  of  feel- 
ing. Before,  he  had  been  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty;  now  he  came  to  commit  sacrilege. 
How  awful  was  the  lonely  stillness  of  the  im- 
mense building,  and  how  threatening  were  the 
looks  of  the  saints  on  the  walls  and  of  the 
cherubs  over  the  pulpit!  His  courage  had 
almost  forsaken  him  when,  passing  the  altar, 
he  had  there  to  encounter  the  image  of  St 
Peter  himself,  who  was  his  patron  saint  as  well 
as  that  of  the  churoh ;  but  the  remembrance 
of  his  miserable  wife  and  child  overcame  every 
other  consideration,  and  he  proceeded  through 
the  long  choir  towards  the  vault  The  coun- 
tenance of  this  lovely  woman  had  nothing  in  it 
to  renew  his  terror,  and  he  fearlessly  removed 
the  lid  of  the  coffin,  and  seized  the  hand  of  the 


wife  to  a  foreign  country,  where  they  con- 
tinued to  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and 
happiness  till  death  closed  their  singular  and 
romantic  career. 

A  case  of  a  very  similar  character  is  stated 
to  have  occurred  in  Paris,  in  1810.  Made- 
moiselle Lafourcade  was  a  young  woman  of 
great  personal  beauty  and  illustrious  family, 
who  possessed  great  wealth.  Among  her  nu- 
merous suitors  was  a  young  man,  named  Julien 
Bosuet,  a  poor  litterateur,  or  journalist,  of  Paris, 
who  proved  to  be  her  favourite  lover.  But 
her  high  birth  induced  her  finally  to  reject 
him,  and  to  wed  a  banker  and  a  diplomatist  of 
some  distinction,  named  M.  Benalle.  This 
gentleman,  however,  after  marriage,  negleoted 
and  treated  her  with  cruelty.  She  passed 
with  him  some  years  of  wretchedness,  and 
died, — as  it  was  supposed;  for  her  condition 
so  perfectly  resembled  death  as  to  deceive  all 
who  saw  her.  She  was  buried  in  an  ordinary 
grave,  in  the  village  in  which  she  was  born. 
Bosuet,  filled  with  despair,  and  still  inflamed 
by  a  profound  attachment,  hastened  from  the 
capital  to  the  province  in  which  the  village 
lay,  with  the  romantic  purpose  of  disinterring 
the  corpse  and  getting  possession  of  her  luxu- 
riant tresses  as  a  memento  of  her.  At  mid- 
night he  secretly  unearthed  the  coffin,  opened 
it,  and,  while  in  the  act  of  detaching  the  hair, 
he  was  stopped  by  the  unclosing  of  the  eyes  of 
her  he  so  tenderly  and  ardently  loved.  She 
was  aroused  by  the  caresses  of  her  lover  from 
her  lethargy  or  catalepsy,  which  had  been  mis- 
taken for  death.  He  frantically  bore  her  to 
his  lodgings  in  the  village,  and  immediately 
employed  the  powerful  restoratives  which  his 
medical  learning  suggested.  She  revived,  and 
recognised  her  preserver,  and  remained  with 
him  until  she  slowly  recovered  her  original 
health.  She  bestowed  her  heart  upon  her  pre- 
server, and  returned  no  more  to  her  husband, 
but,  concealing  from  him  her  resurrection,  fled 
with  him  to  America.  Twenty  years  after- 
wards, they  both  returned  to  France,  in  the 
persuasion  that  time  had  so  greatly  altered 
the  lady's  appearance  that  her  old  friends 
would  be  unable  to  recognise  her.  But  it 
would  seem  that  they  were  mistaken.  Her 
former  husband,  at  the  first  meeting,  actually 
recognised  and  immediately  laid  claim  to  his 
wife.  Of  course  tbis  claim  was  resisted,  and 
a  judicial  tribunal  sustained  her  and  her  pre- 
server. It  was  decided  that  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  with  the  long  lapse  of 
yearft,  had  annulled  the  original  contract  and 
the  legality  of  the  authority  of  the  first  hus- 
band, and  that  the  man  who  had  rescued  her 
from  the  tomb,  and  with  whom  she  had  lived 
for  so  many  years,  was  alone  entitled  to  claim 
her  as  his  wife. 
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deceased.  But  what  were  his  feelings  when 
that  hand  grasped  his  wrist !  In  his  effort  to 
release  himself,  he  left  both  his  mantle  and 
his  lantern.  Running  away  hastily  in  the 
dark,  he  fell  over  a  projecting  stone,  and  lay 
for  some  time  senseless  on  the  floor,  but,  as 
soon  as  he  recovered,  he  hastened  towards  the 
house  of  the  senator,  partly  to  relieve  his  con- 
science, but  still  more  to  send  assistance 
into  the  vault,  as  he  found  himself  utterly 
unable  to  return  again  to  make  an  exami- 
nation. 

14  In  the  meantime  the  lady  had  entirely  re- 
covered her  senses.  She  overturned  the  lan- 
tern by  the  first  movement  of  her  arms,  and 
was  therefore  for  a  while  in  the  dark ;  but  the 
moon  cast  a  feeble  light  through  a  small  open- 
ing in  the  top,  and  by  degrees  she  began  to 
recognise  the  place.  She  felt  around  her,  and 
met  with  the  golden  ornaments  on  her  head 
and  the  rustling  thin  silk  in  which  she  was 
dressed.  What  was  her  agony  and  despair, 
when  she  found  she  had  been  buried  alive! 
She  uttered  a  cry,  but  she  knew  too  well  that 
it  could  not  be  heard.  The  vault  was  just 
under  the  choir ;  and  what  voice  could  pene- 
trate the  massive  arches  ?  The  little  air-hole 
opened  into  a  private  part  of  the  churchyard, 
which  was  separated  from  the  rest  by  an  iron 
railing,  and  might  not  be  visited  for  a  conside- 
rable time.  Her  dead  ancestors  were  then  to 
be  her  last  companions,  and  her  last  occupa- 
tion was  to  be  that  of  tracing  with  her  nails 
upon  the  black  walls  the  melancholy  progress 
of  her  real  death.  Chilled  with  horror,  she 
sought  for  something  to  cover  herself,  and  she 
found  the  cloak  which  Peter  had  dropped. 
The  warmth  it  communicated  revived  her  a 
little.  She  recovered  strength  enough  to  get 
out  of  the  coffin  and  throw  herself  on  her  knees 
to  implore  the  mercy  of  God.  She  then  at- 
tempted to  get  to  the  door  and  to  move  its 
rusty  latch.  But  who  can  describe  her  joy 
when  she  found  it  open.  She  crept  mechani- 
cally through  the  dark  and  narrow  passage, 
and,  feeling  the  influence  of  a  better  air  as  she 
advanced,  she  was  thus  enabled  to  drag  her- 
self up  stairs.  Here,  however,  she  was  so 
faint  that  a  deadly  coldness  seised  her,  and 
would  most  likely  have  made  her  sink  down 
for  ever,  had  she  not  fortunately  recollected 
that  some  wine  might  have  been  left  from 
the  last  mass.  She  therefore  made  one  more 
effort  to  reach  the  altar,  and  found  just  as 
much  as  was  sufficient  for  her  exhausted 
frame. 

"No  true  believer  had  set  the  cup  to  his 
lips  with  more  sincere  devotion  and  gratitude 
to  the  Creator  than  she  did  thus  administer 
the  cheering  draught  to  herself.  Her  husband 
and  her  servants  found  her  in  that  very  act, 


and  used  such  further  means  for  her  complete 
restoration  that,  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  she 
appeared  again  in  the  same  place,  to  stand 
godmother  for  the  sexton's  child." 

The  following  is  another  instance  of  prema- 
ture interment,  of  a  still  more  romantic  cha- 
racter, and  is  taken  from  the  ancient  chronicles 
of  Venice. 

Gherardo  was  a  brave  officer  of  the  republic, 
and  joined  in  the  crusade  which  ended  in  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople.  His  return  was 
greeted  with  joyful  shouts,  as  his  ship,  laden 
with  booty,  approached  the  shore.  But  Ghe- 
rardo had  been  betrothed  to  a  beautiful  Vene- 
tian lady,  whom  he  passionately  loved,  and  to 
whom  he  was  to  be  united  upon  his  return. 
He  hastily  returned  the  embrace  of  his  father, 
sisters,  and  brothers,  who  had  come  to  meet 
him,  and  inquired  for  Elena.  "  Why,"  asked 
he,  "  is  she  not  with  you  ?"  They  were  silent, 
and  he  guessed  the  cause  of  her  absence.  His 
grief  was  intense  and  overwhelming,  but  he 
said  nothing,  and  determined  to  see  her  once 
more.  As  soon  as  he  had  an  opportunity,  he 
hurried  to  the  church  where  her  body  had 
been  deposited,  almost  in  a  state  of  frenzy,  and 
succeeded  by  bribery  in  obtaining  access  to 
the  sacred  depository.  "There  gleamed," 
says  the  writer  from  whom  I  have  taken  this 
curious  incident,  "  here  and  there  a  glittering 
lamp  ;  the  uncertain  rays  of  the  moon  entered 
across  the  coloured  panes  of  the  Gothic  win- 
dows. The  stillness  of  the  sepulchre,  the  ob- 
scure depth  of  the  lonely  chapel,  the  solitude 
of  the  hour,  the  profound  silence  of  all  around, 
filled  Gherardo  with  religious  awe.  He  ap- 
proached the  tomb  with  slower  steps,  and  his 
hand  trembled  as  he  grasped  the  handle  of 
massive  iron.  It  seemed  to  him  an  impious 
deed  thus  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  dead. 
But  love  and  despair  prevailed,  and,  lifting  the 
ponderous  lid  of  the  tomb,  he  beheld  the  maiden 
wrapped  in  ample  folds  of  linen,  white  as  snow, 
extended  on  the  bier;  a  veil  was  over  her  face. 
The  rays  of  the  moon  fell  for  a  moment  over 
the  figure.  His  delirium  returned,  and  he 
seemed  as  one  scarcely  conscious  of  what  he 
did,  and  ready  to  die  as  he  touched  the  veil. 
He,  however,  raised  it  Her  face  was  as  pale 
as  a  lily,  and  her  long  fair  hair  fell  over  her 
shoulders  and  mixed  in  tresses  on  her  breast ; 
heT  eyes  were  closed  as  in  a  placid  sleep,  and 
a  smile  still  rested  on  her  half-open  lips.  *  She 
sleeps !'  cried  Gherardo  in  his  frenzy.  *  Oh ! 
waken,  in  pity!1  and  he  laid  his  arm  under 
her."  He  pressed  his  lips  to  her  pale,  cold 
cheek,  and  as  he  did  so  he  fancied  he  felt  her 
breathe,  and  that  there  was  some  warmth 
about  her.  Immediately  he  lifted  her  from  the 
tomb,  and,  placing  his  hand  on  her  breast,  he 
was  satisfied  that  the  heart  still  beat.    Imagine 
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Gherardo,  ready  to  sink  under  these  unex- 
pected emotions,  supporting  himself  against 
the  sepulchre,  with  the  maiden  enveloped  in 
white  in  his  arms !  Immovable  as  stone,  and 
as  white,  they  seemed  together  a  group  of 
the  statuary  which  adorned  the  sepulchre. 
The  vital  heat  returned  slowly  into  her  breast ; 
and  the  fortunate  maiden,  whom  her  ignorant 
physicians  had  believed  to  be  dead,  passed 
to  the  altar  from  the  tomb. 

(To  be  continued.) 


AT  EVENING-TIME  IT  SHALL  BE  LIGHT. 

BT  THE  BEY.  0.  B.  BATCHRLDBB. 

The  day  with  storms  has  passed  away ; 

From  earliest  morn  to  eve, 
The  lightning's  quick  and  frequent  glare 

Hath  seemed  the  clouds  to  cleave: 
The  thunder's  crash  and  sullen  roll, 

With  rain  and  wind  and  hail, 
Like  battle's  charge,  or  ocean's  roar, 

O'er  other  sounds  prevail. 

In  field,  in  wood — by  fount  and  hedge, 

Both  awe  and  silence  reign ; 
The  flocks  and  herds  a  shelter  seek, 

Which  few  or  none  obtain : 
Of  distant  scenes — the  mountain  top, 

The  valley's  sweep  and  stream, 
The  lakelet  clear,  and  orchard  slope — 

No  human  eye  can  deem. 

Anon  the  change ;  far  down  the  west 

The  heavy  clouds  are  rent ; 
With  horizontal  beams,  the  sun 

New  life  to  all  hath  sent 
No  voice  is  mute ;  on  every  leaf 

And  blade  bright  jewels  nod ; 
While  age  and  infant  feet  come  forth 

To  see  the  bow  of  God. 

The  emblem  meet  of  life  behold, 

For  our  instruction  given : 
Our  morn  and  noon  full  oft  are  passed, 

Mid  clouds  by  tempests  driven ; 
By  ill  within,  and  cares  without, 

Our  hearts  are  darkened  all — 
At  eve  we  raise  our  song  with  joy, 

To  Him  who  heeds  our  call. 

A  darker  scene  to  all  impends : 

Before  our  eyes  it  looms — 
A  land  of  darkness,  wide  and  drear. 

In  which  no  floweret  blooms ; 
But  thence  hath  One  of  old  returned, 

Our  Friend,  our  Life,  our  Might — 
The  grave  itself  will  own  His  power — 

At  eve  "it  shall  be  light." 


LIZZIE  WHITE, 

OB  UltWILOOME  TEARS  TO  RELUCTANT  BABS. 


"  Not  going  to  Mrs.  Welby's  I  Why  did  yon 
know  that  Lizzie  White,  whom  you  always  ad- 
mired so  abundantly,  is  to  be  there  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  knew  she  had  returned." 

"You  *knew  she  had  returned, '  you  Ice- 
lander. What  has  come  over  you,  to  speak  so 
coldly  of  a  matter  which  is  really  so  interesting 
to  you  ?" 

"I  am  glad  Miss  White  is  among  us  again, 
and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  meet  her.  She  is  a 
very  entertaining  girl." 

"  But  you  speak  of  her  with  as  much  non- 
chalance as  you  would  of  Queen  Victoria — very 
unlike  the  itnpressemerU  with  which  you  once 
dwelt  on  her  grace,  taste,  and  conversational 
powers,  her  lofty  character — " 

"  Gently,  sister  mine,  you  are  drawing  from 
imagination,  and  not  memory." 

"  Now,  James,  this  is  really  provoking !  Yon 
certainly  praised  Lizzie  White  for  more  attrac- 
tions and  virtues  than  ever  centred  before  in 
any  one  individual;  you  made  her  out  alto- 
gether 

'Too  bright  and  Rood 
For  human  nature's  daily  food  I' 

You  were  always  urging  me  to  invite  her  here; 
so  that,  although  I  liked  her  very  much,  my 
eagerness  fell  sadly  in  the  rear  of  your  own. 
You  always  joined  her  in  all  her  promenades, 
whenever  you  obtained  a  distant  glimpse  of 
her  in  the  street ;  and  whenever  you  were  in 
her  society,  you  preferred  conversing  with  her 
to  any  one  else.  You  appeared  distrnit  when 
she  was  absent,  and  your  face  always  lighted 
up  when  she  entered  the  room ;  and  now  yon 
will  deny  all  this,  I  suppose,  and  satisfy  your 
conscience  by  calling  it  a  White  lie !  The  re- 
proaches of  rfiss  Opie  be  upon  you !" 

"  Apparently,  I  shall  be  amply  punished  with 
your  own  reproaches,  Maria,  if  I  ever  have 
been  as  foolish  as  you  aver." 

"  If  you  ever  have !  You  shall  not  escape 
me  so,  James.  What  has  changed  you  so? 
Has  another  'bright,  particular  star,*  arisen  to 
you? 

" '  Man  is  inconstant  ever; 

One  foot  on  sea,  and  one  on  land, 
To  on*  thing  constant  neTer.' n 

"  No  slur  on  the  sex,  or  I  shall  quote,  and 
from  the  most  lenient  of  poets,  too, — 


M « Woman's  faith  and  woman's  t 
Write  the  characters  in  dost, 
Stamp  them  on  the  running  stream, 
Print  them  on  the  moon's  pale  beam, 
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And  each  eTaneaeeni  letter 
Shall  be  brighter,  fairer,  better, 
And  more  permanent,  I  ween, 
Than  the  thing  those  letters  mean.' " 

"  Ah,  ha !  poor  brother,  then  the  is  the  in- 
constant one,  and  some  more  fortunate  mortal 
is  sunning  himself  in  her  favour.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it ;  for,  the  last  time  I  saw  you  together, 
she  smiled  very  graciously  on  you.  So  do  not 
despair.  I  should  like  Lizzie  White  for  a 
sister,  of  all  things." 

"  And  I  prefer  the  sister  I  have." 

"  Don't  bribe  me  by  your  flattery !  You 
were  certainly  onee  much  interested  in  her, 
and  fast  becoming  more  so.  What  change  has 
come  over  the  spirit  of  your  dream?  Have 
you  ever  seen  one  of  her  curls  awry  ?  Did  she 
ever  wear  creaking  shoes,  or  raise  her  voice 
too  loud  ?  Does  not  she  hold  her  handkerchief 
in  the  approved  way,  letting  the  corners  droop 
gracefully  from  the  centre?  Has  she  shown 
any  bad  match  in  colours,  that  you  no  longer 
deem  her  a  match  for  you  ?" 

"  Faultless  in  her  dress,  Maria,  so  far  as  I 
have  observed;  graceful  in  her  manners,  un- 
commonly agreeable  in  conversation,  with 
much  generous  feeling,  and  a  fine  mind,  well 
cultivated — all  this  Miss  White  is ;  yet  I  will 
acknowledge  to  you,  my  dear  sister,  that  a 
slight  foible  has  changed  my  opinion  of  her. 
She  is  too  sensitive  respecting  her  age." 

"  Ah,  then  your  objection  is  of  years1  stand- 
ing ;  I  never  dreamed  of  such  a  foundation  for 
it  1  Well,  age  is  a  tender  point  with  Lixzie,  I 
know,  although  how  you  should  discern  it,  I  do 
not  know.  She  is  twenty-seven  or  eight,  and 
is  older  by  some  four  or  five  years,  than  most 
of  the  ladies  of  our  set  with  whom  she  is  inti- 
mate, while  many  of  her  own  age  are  married ; 
and  I  suppose  this  is  the  reason  why  the  sub- 
ject of  age  always  makes  her  nervous." 

"  But  what  a  deplorable  weakness !  and  it 
puts  her  whole  character  on  a  different  footing. 
To  wish  for  the  concealment  of  age,  shows  that 
a  person  is  living  for  an  object  which  can  be 
accomplished  only  within  a  certain  number  of 
years,  while  what  should  be  the  great  purpose 
of  life,  we  can  always  fulfil." 

"Oh,  you  take  the  matter  too  seriously, 
James ;  and  you  are  unjust,  too.  Lizzie  is  not 
living  for  the  great  goal  of  matrimony,  for  she 
has  had  and  refused  advantageous  offers  ;  but 
you  know  that  in  society,  single  ladies  are  apt 
to  be  a  little pa**4%  and  have  the  odium  of  'old 
maid'  fastened  upon  them." 

"  No,  I  do  not  know  that  an  agreeable  wo- 
man who  enters  society  with  the  right  motives, 
not  for  the  mere  attention  she  can  receive  from 
the  crowd  who  do  follow  the  young  and  new, 
particularly  the  pretty  faoe,  I  acknowledge; 
but  from  a  desire  for  sooiai  sympathy,  and  in- 

vol.  vui.  23 


telligent  conversation, — I  do  not  know  why  she 
should  be  neglected,  or  in  any  way  de  trop. 
Cultivated  persons  will  attract,  and  be  at- 
tracted by  others  who  are  cultivated,  of  what- 
ever age ;  and  it  can  only  be  a  restless  anxiety 
to  appropriate  to  oneself  the  superficial  posi- 
tion of  the  belle,  which  would  make  the  credit 
of  a  number  of  years  any  object." 

"And  there  are  few  who  could  refrain  from 
rc-beUvng  when  they  are  obliged  to  relinquish 
this  position !  It  is  no  suoh  easy  thing  to  see 
the  circle  gradually  form  round  other  favour- 
ites which  used  to  encircle  one  the  inBtant  of 
entrance  into  the  drawing-room.  No  such  easy 
matter  to  feel  that  the  becoming  dress  does  not 
tell  as  universally  as  formerly, — that  the  ready 
repartee  no  longer  finds  the  repeated  echoes 
which  once  kept  up  its  point." 

"But,  my  dear  sister,  you  are  describing 
the  triumphs  of  vanity,  not  the  genuine  plea- 
sures of  social  intercourse.  If  Miss  White 
lives  for  those,  I  no  longer  wonder  at  her  wish 
to  protest  against  time's  account."  > 

"  No,  no ;  she  does  not  live  for  them,  but 
these  have  sometimes  lived  for  her.  And, 
seriously,  without  being  the  less  lofty  in  her 
character,  or  agreeable  in  conversation,  she 
may  not  be  wholly  insensible  to  considerations 
to  which  you  will  find  very  few  blind.  But 
come,  I  have  altered  my  mind  about  going  to 
Mrs.  Welby's,  and  you  must  accompany  me. 
Lizzie  will  plead  her  own  cause  better  than  I 
seem  to  do." 

At  Mrs.  Welby's  a  pleasant  tea-party  were 
collected; — just  the  number  which  gives  choice 
and  variety,  if  one  wishes,  or  the  prolonged 
t&te-a-tdte.  Among  the  guests  was  Mrs.  Cush- 
man,  an  early  schoolmate  of  some  of  the  ladies, 
whom  she  had  not  met  since  her  marriage,  at 
eighteen,  with  a  lawyer  of  another  city.  Plea- 
sant, amiable,  and  pretty,  not  much  given  to 
generalization,  naturally  speaking  of  whatever 
came  uppermost,  she  seemed  to  find  more 
satisfaction  in  reminiscences  and  comparisons 
of  the  past  than  in  any  other  subject.  After 
some  humorous  anecdotes  which  she  recalled 
of  school  days, — "Why,  Lizzie  White!"  she 
exolaimed,  as  the  lady  entered  the  room ;  "  still 
Lizzie  White,  I  understand,  and  as  young-look- 
ing as  ever,  I  declare!"  she  added,  shaking 
hands  with  a  warm  oordiality,  which  was 
hardly  reoiprocated.  The  epithet  and  its  ap- 
plication deepened  the  colour  on  Miss  White's 
cheek,  and  caused  a  transitory  expression  of 
vexation  which  the  unwilling  eyes  of  Maria 
Western  noticed,  but  which  she  vainly  hoped 
her  brother  did  not  perceive.  She  quickly 
turned  the  conversation  to  some  general  sub- 
ject, on  which  she  talked  as  fluently  and  grace- 
fully as  ever. 

"  By  the  way,  Bliss  White,"  said  Mrs.  Cush- 
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man,  "  who  delivered  the  poem  at at  the 

time  Judge  Knowles  gave  his  humorous  lecture 
on  Cant?" 

"I  do  not  remember;  I  was  a  very  young 
schoolgirl  at  the  time.  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
have  heard  it  was  Bowring." 

"  Why,  do  you  not  remember  our  going  over 
to in  a  carriage  together  ?     It  was  " — 

"Mr.  Western,"  said  Miss  White,  hastily, 
as  she  saw  his  attention  was  given  to  the  con- 
versation, "do  you  know  Bowring?  He  is  a 
most  singular  union  of  firmness  of  character 
with  indecision  of  mind.  No  one  can  be  more 
fixed  in  conduct  if  convinced  in  opinion ;  but 
the  world  in  general  believe  him  'infirm  of 
purpose.' " 

"Oh,  Miss  White!"  persisted  the  talkative,, 
unsuspicious  Mrs.  Cushman,  "you  must  re- 
member that  day  of  his  poem.     It  was  only  the 
day  before  my  seventeenth  birthday,  and  there 
were  only  five  days'  difference" — 

"You  are  losing  your  pin,  Mrs.  Cushman!" 
almost  shrieked  Miss  White,  while  the  lady 
put  up  her  hand  to  rescue  the  ornament,  which 
reposed  in  its  place  as  securely  as  ever,  while 
Western  half  turned  his  head  to  conceal  a  con- 
temptuous smile  at  the  ruse. 

"  Ah !  I  was  mistaken.  Excuse  me ;  but  I 
always  tremble  for  cameos,  they  are  so  easily 
broken.  I  once  spoiled  one  by  dropping  it  on 
the  pavement.  It  was  a  copy  of  an  exquisite 
painting, — 'Consolation.'  Apropos  of  conso- 
lation, you  know  that  notorious,  money-loving 
Blake.  Hardly  had  his  wife  been  deposited  in 
her  tomb,  when,  hearing  that  old  Warren  was 
dead,  and  his  bereaved  widow,  his  enriched 
widow,  rather,  was  set  in  all  his  bequeathed 
wealth,  lie  hastened,  before  any  competitor 
could  anticipate  him,  to  bespeak  an  interest  in 
her  sentiment  and  silver.  The  old  lady  is  very 
deaf,  and  as  he  told  her  he  had  come  to  offer 
her  his  heart, — 'Offer  me  a  harp!  I  never 
knew  anything  about  music,  except  Old  Hun- 
dred and  a  few  psalm-tunes,  when  I  hear  'em.' 
Then  he  told  her,  with  as  much  variety  as  his 
romantic  vocabulary  could  command,  that  he 
was  attached  to  her.  The  word  attach  reached 
her  auricular  in  its  most  taking  sense.  'Im- 
possible, sir!  Mr.  Warren  did  not  leave  a 
debt  in  the  world  ;  you  can't  attach  a  thing!' 
At  length  he  made  her  comprehend  in  plain 
English,  that  it  was  on  Cupid's  errand  he  came, 
— that  he  wished  to  marry  her.  '  Why,  I  have 
hardly  buried  my  husband,'  she  replied.  '  Well, 
I  have  not  buried  my  wife,'  he  returned;  and 
the  old  lady,  not  understanding  that  he  referred 
to  entombment,  thought  he  must  be  daft.  '  Not 
buried  your  wife !  Well,  sir,'  she  said,  draw- 
ing herself  up  to  her  full  height,  with  some  of 
the  old-school  dignity,  '  I  truBt  I  sha'n't  meet 
you  again  until  after  her  funeral!'  and  left 


him,  muttering,  'Stupid  old  simpleton!  but, 
oh,  so  rich  1'  " 

All  the  guests  laughed  at  this  anecdote,  cha- 
racteristic of  the  parties,  and  told  with  so 
much  life  and  animation;  but  Mr.  Western's 
face  soon  relapsed  into  seriousness:  he  had 
noted  the  haste  with  which  it  was  introduced 
to  avoid  a  subject  which  a  foible  alone  made 
revolting.  Before  the  evening  was  over,  he 
was  convinced  that  another  had  observed  it 
too,  for  Ralph  Healey  soon  found,  or  rather 
made,  occasion  to  introduce  the  subject  Ralph 
was  a  person  of  shrewd  knowledge  of  character, 
accompanied  by  some  enjoyment  of  its  foibles, 
which  led  him  to  tread  very  often  on  the  corns 
of  others,  not  from  a  wish  to  give  pain,  but 
from  a  mischievous  pleasure  in  exposing  and 
punishing  what  seemed  to  him  mere  follies. 
A  man  of  more  sensibility  would  have  shrunk 
from  seeing  his  victim  writhe ;  but,  destitute  of 
all  pride,  and  encased  in  an  easy,  good-natured 
manner  and  love  of  fun,  he  delighted  to  venture 
where  most  would  retreat,  and  extract  amuse- 
ment for  himself  and  others.  Although  finely 
educated,  we  suspect  that  he  had  been  suffered 
at  school  to  give  rather  a  loose  translation  of 
some  of  Esop's  fables, — the  frogs  and  the  boys, 
for  instance. 

Before  the  evening  passed  away,  Ralph 
crossed  the  room  to  Miss  White,  who  had 
been  conversing  with  Mr.  Western,  for  whose 
uncommon  ooldness  of  manner  she  could  not 
account,  but  which  reacted  somewhat  on  her 
own,  so  that  the  conversation  was  proceeding 
with  less  animation  than  usual  when  they  were 
together,  when  Ralph  joined  them. 

"  And  so,  Miss  White,"  he  remarked,  glancing 
at  Mrs.  Cushman,  who  was  talking  with  a  group 
in  another  parlour,  "  you  were  a  schoolmate  of 
Mrs.  Cushman.  Well,  it  is  astonishing  what  a 
difference  the  wear  and  tear  of  domestic  cares 
do  make  in  the  impression  one  would  receive 
of  a  lady's  age.  I  should  have  said,"  he  con- 
tinued, apparently  not  observing  her  attempt 
to  speak,  "that  Mrs.  Cushman — a  pleasant 
woman,  by  the  way — was  on  the  fortifitd  side 
of  thirty.  But  it  is  Hymen,  the  wretch,  and 
not  Time,  which  has  planted  those  wrinkles 
which  others  of  her  years  have  not." 

"  It  is  true  Mrs.  Cushman  and  I  were  at  the 
same  school,  but  she  was  muoh  older  than  my- 
self," replied  Miss  White,  colouring  violently, 
"many  years  older.  She  is  not  so  agreeable 
as  I  had  supposed  her,— miserably  wanting  in 
tact." 

"  Pardon,"  replied  Ralph ;  "  I  misunderstood 
her  to  say  that  there  were  only  five  days'  dif- 
ference " — 

"  I  do  not  know  what  she  said,"  hastily  re- 
joined the  confused  lady,  on  whom  her  tor- 
mentor directed  his  tjesy  with  his  most  bland 
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smile,  calmly  watching  every  varying  expres- 
sion of  her  face ;  "  she  has  seemed  to  me  in- 
sufferably stupid.  Hare  you  heard  anything 
of since  he  left  the  city  ?" 

"  No,  I  hare  not ;  but  you  must  excuse  me 
for  differing  from  you  about  Mrs.  Cushman, 
who  seems  to  me  a  fine- hearted,  pleasant  woman, 
and  I  have  listened  to  her  conversation  with 
much  pleasure?  Do  not  you  like  her,  Wes- 
tern?" 

"Yes,  I  think  her  amiable  and  agreeable, 
and  I  imagined  I  had  heard  you  praise  her, 
Miss  White,  in  speaking  of  her  formerly  to  my 
sister. " 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  is  amiable  enough,  for  aught 
I  know; — stupid  people  generally  are;  but  I 
have  thought  her  very  disagreeable  this  even- 
ing," she  replied,  with  a  slight  shade  of  anger. 

"  It  must  be,"  said  Ralph,  with  one  of  his 
laughs,  "  that  you  have  no  taste  for  reminis- 
cences, Miss  White.  After  all,  Western,  per- 
haps ladies  do  not  like  to  meet  schoolmates  as 
much  as  we  do  our  college  chums.  Though 
talking  over  old  times  does  make  us  feel  oW, 
undeniably  old"  he  said,  turning  on  his  heel, 
while  Mr.  Western  felt  little  spirit  to  renew 
any  conversation  with  Miss  White,  who  looked 
relieved,  and  made  several  attempts  to  intro- 
duce some  amusing  subject. 

44  This  weakness  makes  her  lose  self-posses- 
sion and  grace,  and,  worse  still,  makes  her 
untruthful,  unjust,  and  irritable,"  he  mur- 
mured constantly  to  himself. 

For  some  days  after  Mrs.  Welby's  gathering, 
as  if  by  mutual  consent,  no  reference  was  made 
to  the  evening,  either  by  Mr.  Western  or  his 
sister,  until  she  said  to  him,  suddenly,  *4  James, 
answer  me  one  question  !" 

44  As  many  as  you  wish,  Maria." 

44  Then  tell  me,  did  you  receive  your  impres- 
sion of  Lizzie's  sensitiveness  on  the  subject  of 
age  from  Ralph  Healey  ?" 

41 1  do  not  usually  look  at  ladies  through 
Mr.  Healey's  eyes." 

44  Nay,  James,  now  do  not  be  offended  at  the 
question.  You  know  that  man's  propensity  to 
spy  out  and  ridicule  defects  in  every  one.  He 
has  truly  the  microscopio  vision  which  would 
detect  the  insect  at  the  rose's  heart,  and  he 
might  have  first  called  your  attention  to  this 
slight  flaw  in  a  character  so  otherwise  attrac- 
tive as  Lizzie.  Now,  parole  oVkonneur,  did  he 
not?" 

44  No,  Maria,  I  observed  it  myself  from  Miss 
White's  careful  avoidance  of  any  parallel  sub- 
jects, and  nervousness  when  it  accidentally 
came  up ;  and  I  did  not  know,  until  the  even- 
ing at  Mrs.  Welby's,  that  Ralph  was  aware  of 
the  weakness  as  well  as  myself." 

44  That  unfortunate  evening !  how  bitterly  I 
repented  of  having  induced  you  to  go  there, 


for  I  never  before  saw  the  defect  so  palpably 
manifested.  But  it  is  some  consolation  to  me 
that  your  own  observation  and  reflection  have 
ehanged  you,  and  not  the  captious,  fault-find- 
ing, or  insidious  ridicule  of  another.  If  you 
peroeive  a  fault  whioh  is  sufficient  to  weaken 
your  admiration  of  a  fine  mind,  and  your  con- 
fidence in  an  otherwise  excellent  oharacter, 
and  which  leads  you  to  a  decision,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  acquiesce  in  it,  though  with  sorrow, 
be  it  confessed.  But  if  the  sneer,  or  ridicule, 
or  ungenerous  exaggeration,  of  any  one  of  a 
class  who  derive  their  amusement  from  the 
defects  of  others,  just  as  some  animals  draw 
their  nutriment  from  corruption ;  if  such  an 
one  has  led  you,  for  the  sake  of  a  weakness 
which  might  beset  the  most  noble,  and  could 
be  easily  overcome,  to  throw  aside  all  your 
previous  conceptions  of  a  person  whose  scope 
and  merits  such  superficial  satirists  cannot 
comprehend ;  if  this  has  been  the  case,  I  can- 
not respect  the  high  independence  and  magna- 
nimity of  my  brother  as  I  could  wish." 

44 1  agree  with  you,  Maria,  that  it  requires 
no  deep  insight  into  character,  no  very  lofty 
standard  of  excellence,  to  perceive  petty  motes 
in  others ; — motes  which  may  exist  in  the  most 
exalted,  and  whioh  can  be  detected  by  those 
who  have  not  merit  enough  themselves  to  ap- 
preciate it  in  other 8." 

44  My  dear  brother,  then  do  not  dwell  so 
much  on  this  trifling  fault  in  Lizzie,  which  we 
can  all  of  us  match  with  a  greater,  for  this 
certainly  injures  no  one  but  herself,  and  you 
used  to  like  her  so  much,  and  so  justly." 

44  True,  I  have  admired  her  more  than  any 
lady  I  ever  met  in  society,  but  I  cannot  respect 
a  desire  for  a  deception  which  has  no  other 
purpose  but  shallow  vanity." 

44  Not  deception ; — concealment  merely." 

44  Yes,  deception,  Maria.  Does  not  this  wish 
to  screen  her  age  lead  her  to  colour  and  distort 
facta,  and  actually  to  tell  an  untruth  ?" 

44  James!" 

44  You  may  say  that  the  falsehood  of  calling 
herself  several  years  younger  than  a  school- 
mate of  her  own  age  injured  no  one ;  but  it 
surely  showed  that  her  own  soul  was  debased, 
that  her  standard  of  truth  would  succumb  to 
the  silliest,  vainest  temptation.  You  are  right 
to  like  her  for  her  excellencies,  but  what  con- 
fidence could  I  have  in  one  whose  better  feel- 
ings, whose  moral  principles,  ever  are  at  the 
mercy  of  such  a  folly  ?" 

44  But  she  may  have  been  once  overcome  by 
such  a  momentary  impulse,  and  have  bitterly 
regretted  it.  Think  how  unjust  you  may  have 
been  to  judge  her  by  one  instance." 

44 1  think  not.  There  has  been  for  some  time 
past  the  same  sensitiveness  on  the  subject,  the 
same  desire  to  change  it  when  introduced,  and 
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by  indirect  allusion*  to  give  a  false  impression. 
All  this  oannot  be  indulged  without  fostering 
meanness  and  undermining  the  principle  of 
truth,  although  I  never,  before  the  other  cran- 
ing, heard  her  make  a  directly  false  statement. 
At  Mrs.  Welby's,  her  fear  of  a  disclosure  of 
her  years  led  her  to  receive  with  coldness,  and 
even  regard  with  anger,  and  mention  depreci- 
atingly (so  soon  do  meanness  and  injustice 
follow  in  the  train),  a  lady  of  whom  I  had 
heard  her  speak  to  you  with  affection,  led  her 
to  expose  herself  to  the  contempt  of  a  man  like 
Healey,  who  was  keen  enough  to  descry  and 
heartless  enough  to  laugh  oyer  such  a  common- 
place weakness,  and  at  last  even  led  her  to 
violate  conscience  by  a  paltry  falsehood." 

"It  is  so  oommon  a  feeling  among  ladies 
who  have  passed  their  teens."  • 

"  Well,  the  more  common  it  is  among  ladies 
who  imagine  that  their  prospect  for  advanta- 
geous offers  is  confined  to  a  certain  limit  of 
years,  the  more  an  intellectual  being  who  does 
not  regard  this  as  her  '  being's  end  and  aim ' 
should  cultivate  strength  of  mind  enough  to 
conquer  such  a  foible,  which  certainly  has  a 
disadvantage  when  compared  with  the  strides 
of  other  faults.  It  must  increase  in  alarming 
proportion  with  the  march  of  time.  No  more, 
Maria ;  do  not  let  your  partiality  for  a  friend 
urge  on  your  brother  a  union  with  one  whom 
he  cannot  respect     It  can  never  be." 

"  Children,"  said  Mrs.  Western,  at  the  dinner- 
table,  JJI  have  received  a  letter  to-day  from 
my  old  and  tried  friend,  Mrs.  Mead,  who  was 
so  many  years  in  my  father's  family,  and  like 
a  sister  to  me,  saying  that  her  husband's  bro- 
ther, Mr.  Mead,  is  coming  to  this  vicinity  on 
business,  and  that  she  had  induced  her  daugh- 
ter Celia  to  accompany  him.  Mrs.  Mead  her- 
self is  lame  now,  and  it  is  some  years  since 
she  was  here  to  see  me.  I  shall  write  for 
Celia  to  come  immediately  here,  and  remain 
with  us  as  long  as  we  can  make  her  happy.  It 
will  rejoice  me  to  see  her." 

"  She  has  never  been  here  then,  mother  ?" 

"  Yes,  she  was  here  once  with  Mrs.  Mead — 
let  me  see  how  many  years  ago— I  remember 
she  was  seventeen  then.  You  had  just  finished 
your  collegiate  oourse,  James,  and  were  absent 
at  the  time ;  and  Maria,  I  suppose,  hardly  re- 
members her." 

"  Yes,  mother,  I  do  remember  her,  although 
I  was  scarcely  eleven  then ;  but  she  seemed  to 
me  very  pretty,  with  such  a  pleasant  voice. 
She  was  tall,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes.  It  is 
nearly  twelve  years  since  her  visit" 

"  She  was  a  lovely  girl,  simple  and  retiring, 
but  vivacious  when  excited ;  reminding  me  very 
much  of  Mrs.  Mead  at  her  age— one  of  the  best 
women  I  ever  knew.    I  had  expeoted  to  hear 


of  her  marriage,  but  it  seems  that  she  is  Celia 
Mead  still." 

"  She  cannot  be  very  youthful,"  said  Maria, 
with  a  scarcely  perceptible  glance  at  her  bro- 
ther ;  "  twenty-nine  she  must  be  now.  Well,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  her." 

When  Miss  Mead  arrived,  she  was  welcomed 
with  all  the  cordiality  of  an  old  friend  by  Mrs. 
Western,  and  soon  felt  herself  at  home,  in  so 
agreeable,  kind  a  family.  After  answering  all 
the  inquiries  respecting  those  she  had  left  be- 
hind, she  began  to  speak  of  her  journey,  and 
gave  an  amusing  description  of  her  adventures, 
and  the  changes  she  found  since  she  had  passed 
over  the  same  route.  Railroad  and  steamboat 
had  superseded  the  slower  enginery  of  stages. 
"  One  sense  in  which  *  the  world  is  a  staged  has 
passed  away,"  Celia  said,  laughing.  "  And 
you,  Miss  Western,  were  a  little  girl,  and  took 
your  books  very  faithfully  to  school  every 
morning  when  I  was  here  before,  while  I  was 
just  emancipated  from  boarding-school,  having 
many  years  the  advantage  of  yourself,"  she 
added,  with  a  humorous  bow  and  smile. 
"Nearly  twelve  years  since  I  have  seen  you; 
but  I  should  have  recognised  you  anywhere  as 
some  familiar  face." 

Maria  glanced  at'  her  brother,  in  whose 
countenance  she  read,  "  Thank  Heaven,  there 
is  one  woman  at  least,  who  has  the  strength  of 
mind  to  treat  her  age  like  any  other  topic !" 
He  felt  impressed  in  her  favour  from  this  cir- 
cumstance ;  and  as  he  conversed  with  her,  he 
found  her  cultivated,  high-minded,  with  true 
feminine  delicacy,  and  without  any  attempt  to 
shine,  or  attract  admiration  to  herself.  In  a 
short  time  she  seemed  "quite  one  of  them," 
and  Mrs.  Western  and  Maria,  and  even  Mr, 
James  himself,  felt  the  influence  of  her  pre- 
sence and  gifts.  With  uncommon  resources 
within  herself,  she  was  happy  in  solitude  or 
society ;  but  when  with  others,  her  exuberant 
social  feeling  flowed  readily  into  the  general 
current  Mirthful,  both  from  cheerful  views 
of  life,  and  natural  gaiety,  her  wit  was  re- 
markably free  from  the  exaggeration  which 
too  often  betrays  it,  as  her  knowledge  was 
from  display;  and  you  saw  in  her  character 
and  intercourse  with  others,  the  same  trans- 
parent sincerity  and  openness  which  made 
her  confess  herself  an  old  maid  without  com- 
punction. 

When  Celia  Mead  returned  to  P ,  Mr. 

Western  accompanied  her;  and  if  he  might 
have  chosen  a  younger  bride,  he  eould  not 
have  selected  one  who  would  have  fulfilled 
better  the  promise  of  lofty  truth  which  her 
freedom  from  the  petty  fault  of  many  of  her 
sex  had  led  him  to  expect,  nor  one  whom 
Maria  would  have  loved  better  as  a  sister. 
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When  the  white  swan  southward  rores, 
To  seek  at  noon  the  orange  groves; 
When  the  red  tints  of  the  west 
Prove  the  son  has  gone  to  rent; 
In  these  words  my  bleeding  heart 
Would  to  thee  its  grief  Impart: 
When  I  thus  thy  image  lose, 
Can  I,  ah !  e'er  know  repose? 


Hash!  my  heart,  why  thus  complain  ? 
Soon  shall  rest  reward  thy  pain ; 
Though  all  earthly  things  do  fleet, 
Gomes  a  day  when  all  shall  meet! 
Thou  my  heart,  most  find  relief 
Yielding  to  these  words  belief : 
I  shall  see  thy  form  again, 
Though  to-day  we  part  in  pain! 
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BY  JOHN  8.  DWIQHT. 


TBI    MUSICAL   TRINITY. 

Will  our  musical  readers  tolerate  for  once, 
instead  of  comments  upon  art  and  artists,  a 
half-hour  of  pore  speculation — just  a  hint  or 
outline  of  a  thought,  perhaps  a  hobby,  pertain- 
ing to  the  science  of  the  divine  art?  The  origin 
and  significance  of  the  scale  or  gamut,  or  series 
of  tones,  which  are  to  the  composer  what  the 
palette  is  to  the  painter,  is  a  matter  about 
which  no  one  can  be  incurious,  who  has  felt 
the  influence  of  music.  All  we  have  now  to 
offer  about  it  is  a  bare  hint,  which,  as  it  oc- 
curred to  us,  seemed  very  pregnant;  so  that 
We  venture  to  suggest  it  as  a  nucleus  thought, 
for  more  thorough  and  extended  inquiries  into 
the  philosophy  of  tones,  or  of  the  soale. 

The  nucleus  of  the  tone-system,  which  is 
thus  beginning  in  our  mind  to  form  itself,  is 
simply  the  number  thui.  This  smacks  some- 
what of  a  Pythagorean  philosophy  of  numbers. 
But  what  is  music,  what  is  any  art,  or  any  pro- 
duct we  call  beautiful,  but  just  a  reproduction, 
a  transcription,  or  translation  of  the  mystery 

Of  ORB  IN  MANY,  of  UNITY  IN  VARIETY  ?      And  it 

is  to  mathematical  ratios  of  vibrations  that  we 
literally  trace  all  the  consonances  and  disso- 
nances of  tones  in  music. 

We  say,  then,  that  the  number  Three  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  musical  scale.  In  every 
scale  there  are  three  fundamental  and  essential 
notes.  These  are  the  notes:  one,  four,  and 
five;  or,  technically,  the  tonic,  the  subdomi- 
nant,  and  the  dominant.  Having  these  three, 
you  virtually  are  master  of  the  whole  scale ; 
that  is,  you  have  the  means  of  reaching  and 
commanding  all  its  elements,  all  the  intervals 
of  the  octave.  How  so  ?  What  is  the  process 
by  which  a  musical  thought  developes  itself? 
What  are  the  first  necessary  moments  or  stages 
in  its  movement  ? 

First — There  is  a  starting-point,  which  is  a 
point  of  rest,  a  key-note,  or  tonic ;  C,  for  in- 
stance. To  this  tone  is  the  whole  melody  or 
movement,  the  whole  harmonic  progression, 
continually  tending  for  completion  and  repose. 
It  is  the  fixed  point  in  the  revolving  system. 
Without  quitting  its  centre,  this  key-note  can 
command  some  variation.  It  clothes,  enriches, 
completes  itself  with  its  harmonics,  those  fainter 
secondary  vibrations,  which  a  close  listener 
may  detect  above  the  principal  and  loud  tone  : 
these  are  the  third  and  fifth,  making  the  triad 
or  oommon  chord,  and  finally  the  flat  or  "  per- 
fect" seventh.  If  the  ground-tone  accompanies 
itself  still  farther  upward  by  smaller  and 
smaller  intervals,  these  have  ceased  to  be  har- 
monic or  appreciable  to  the  ear.  Still,  the 
expression  of  the  key-note,  even  when  thus 


clothed  with  its  self-accompaniments,  is  repose, 
monotony,  plain,  unqualified  assertion ;  like 
the  word  "assuredly,"  which  in  the  Koran 
often  makes  a  sentence  by  itself. 

In  this  note,  then,  this  ground-tone,  or  tonic, 
we  have  the  principle  op  unity  in  the  scale. 

Second. — What  does  and  must  follow  ?  Why, 
a  counter-statement  or  assertion ;  something 
to  hold  the  first  in  balance,  and  offset  it,  so 
that  there  may  be  variety  in  unity,  and  life  in 
repose.  Here  steps  in  the  Fifth,  or  Dominant. 
From  the  Tonic  harmony  the  first  remove  is 
naturally  into  the  Dominant  harmony.  To  Do 
follows  Re,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Dominant 
chord.  The  Dominant,  which  is  one  of  the  key- 
note's own  harmonicB,  takes  up,  as  it  were,  an 
independent  position  outside  of  the  key-note, 
becomes  itself  a  key-note,  and  from  its  own 
opposite  centre  seems  for  the  time  being  to 
contradict  what  has  been  laid  down  in  the 
Tonic.  Thus  arises  the  element  of  difference, 
which,  as  it  were,  makes  elbow-room  for  pro- 
gress. Here  musical  movement  gets  its  first 
stimulus ;  here  is  the  beginning  of  a  strain,  a 
melody,  in  this  act  of  breaking  the  repose  of  an 
unqualified  accord.  Thought  follows  thought, 
continually  offsetting,  qualifying,  so  that,  in 
place  of  just  one  simple  text  or  dictum,  we  get 
the  possibility  of  wide  discourse  and  argument. 

In  the  Dominant,  therefore,  we  find  the  Pro- 
gressive principle,  or  the  principle  of  Order, 
Method,  and  Degree. 

Third. — The  very  simplest  musical  sentence, 
the  merest  tune,  must  employ  at  least  the  two 
Chords  (Tonic  and  Dominant)  above  named. 
Have  you  not  listened  to  the  bass  of  some  hum- 
drum ditty,  as  it  tilted  between  the  key-note 
and  the  fifth.  The  continuous  see* saw  soon 
grows  wearisome.  The  Dominant,  to  be  sure, 
has  qualified  the  Tonic  statement,  and  intro- 
duced a  little  life  and  restlessness.  But  some- 
thing newer  yet — not  contradictory,  but  new — 
is  wanted.  And  the  tune  attempts  this  first 
usually  by  passing  into  the  Chord  of  the  Fourth, 
or  Subdominant,  which  comes  upon  the  ear  with 
a  sense  of  novelty  and  surprise.  Here  we 
have  the  principle  op  variety.  Here  you 
commence  the  circle  of  transitions,  or  modu- 
lations into  new  scales,  new  keys,  new  spheres 
•of  tone.  The  Tonic  contains  the  necessity  for 
modulation  in  its  own  natural  harmonics.  As 
long  as  it  only  uses  the  third  and  fifth  to  make 
out  the  common  chord,  it  is  not  obliged  to  go 
out  of  its  own  scale  or  key.  But  if  it  indulge 
in  once  touching  the  next  natural  harmonic, 
which  is  the  Flat  Seventh  (as,  C  to  B  flat), 
then  it  is  compelled  to  modulate  entirely  over 
into  the  key  or  scale  of  F  (its  Fourth),  and 
now  the  tune  adopts  that  for  its  key-note. 

Music,  in  combining  and  arranging  tones, 
has  three  resources,   which    are,   Harmony, 
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Melody,  and  Modulation.  These  are  the  three 
elements  of  composition,  so  far  as  mere  intona- 
tion is  concerned.  See  how  all  three  are  typed 
in  the  three  essential  notes  which  we  have  de- 
tected in  every  scale. 

1.  The  key-note,  with  its  harmonics,  (form- 
ing an  harmonic  circle,  if  so  it  can  be  called, 
that  sever  comes  round  into  itself,  or  rather 
an  infinite  series  of  ever  smaller  and  more  dis- 
cordant intervals,)  typifies  Harmony,  or  the 
repose  of  a  fall  chord. 

2.  The  Dominant,  by  the  introduction  of  the 
element  of  difference,  and  by  interpolating  its 
own  harmonics  between  those  of  the  key-note, 
furnishes  a  scale  (or  diatonic  circle)  where  we 
had  only  an  accord,  and  so  typifies  Melody. 

8.  The  Subdominant  is  in  the  same  way  the 
type  of  Modulation,  opening  the  circle  of 
Fifths,  or  circle  of  keys. 

These  three  principles  exhaust  the  art  of 
Music,  or  rather  of  Counterpoint,  since  we  take 
here  no  acoount  of  rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  &c. 

The  same  faot  holds,  by  correspondence,  in 
everything  organic  as  well  as  in  music  The 
sacred  number  Three  is  the  first  step  in  the 
ramification  of  One  out  into  Many.  It  is  the 
typical  number  of  science;  the  beginning  of 
distribution,  order,  method ;  and  therefore  the 
root  of  all  analogy  and  correspondence. 

Unity  in  variety  implies  a  centre,  a  fixed 
point,  or  pivot,  about  which  all  the  individual 
elements  of  that  variety  revolve,  to  which  they 
gravitate,  and  against  which  they  balance  one 
another  and  so  hold  their  places.  The  simplest 
instances  are  those  of  a  trunk  and  two  bran- 
ches, a  body  and  two  arms,  a  centre  and  two 
wings ; — in  a  word,  a  series  of  three  terms,  one 
of  which  holds  the  other  two  in  equipoise.   Now 


our  whole  musical  tone-system  may  be  con- 
densed down  or  traced  back  to  a  single  series 
of  three  tones.  The  Tonic,  Dominant,  and 
Subdominant  harmonies  sustain  precisely  this 
relation  to  each  other.  A  piece  of  music  cen- 
tres in  ite  Tonic,  in  the  common  chord  or  triad 
of  its  key-note,  as  its  point  of  rest.  This  is 
the  body  and  middle  of  the  structure.  The 
arms  or  wings  which  it  throws  out  to  the  right 
and  left,  as  soon  as  it  "  addresses  itself  to 
motion,"  are  the  chords  of  the  next-related 
keys,  that  is,  of  its  Fifth  and  Fourth,  or  Domi- 
nant and  Subdominant,  commonly  termed  "  the 
attendant  harmonies." 

In  the  musioal  scale,  therefore,  the  key-note, 
fifth  and  fourth,  are  the  essential  tones.  And 
it  is  well  known  that  all  the  other  tones  of  the 
scale  are  generated  by  those  three ;  the  scale 
being  only  the  arrangement  in  an  ascending 
and  descending  series,  according  to  pitch,  of 
the  principal  karmonia  of  these  three.  So  thai 
to  every  scale  there  are  three  ground-tones,  or 
roots,  instead  of  one,  as  commonly  imagined. 

The  clearest  and  most  philosophic  order  in 
which  to  write  the  diatonic  scale  and  place  it 
before  the  eye,  would  be  that  which  should 
place  the  key-note,  or  pivot,  in  the  middle,  in- 
stead of  at  the  beginning,  and  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  at  either  extremity ;  making  two  homo- 
geneous tetrachords,  one  ascending  from  Sol 
to  Do,  the  other  descending  from  Fa  to  Do, 
thus: 

6  6         7       8—1        2         8  4 

Sol,    La,     Si,    DO,    Re,    Mi,     Fa. 

The  notes  between  Sol  and  Do,  and  Do  and 
Fa,  are  but  the  connecting  notes  whjch  fill  out 
either  wing. 


EDITORIAL. 


ART   NOTICES. 

Count  Ebouiaed,  Tin  Wbpik  op  WnmouRe.— The 
mezsotinto  engraving  in  oar  present  number,  is  copied 
from  an  original  picture,  painted  by  the  celebrated  Ary 
Scheffer,  and  now  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Boston  Athe- 
naom,  to  which  institution  this  fine  work  belongs.  It 
Illustrate?  one  of  Schiller's  early  ballads,  thus  rendered* 
Into  English  Terse  by  Bulwer:* 

"Ha,  hal  take  heedl  ha,  ha!  take  heed  If 
Te  knaves,  both  south  and  north ! 

*  Count  Eberhard  seigned  from  1344-92.  His  son  Ul- 
rick  was  defeated,  before  Reutling,  in  1877,  and  fell  the 
next  year  in  battle,  at  Doffingen,  near  Stuttgard,  in  a 
battle  in  which  Eberhard  was  victorious.  There  is  some- 
thing of  national  feeling  in  this  fine  war-song,  composed 
in  honour  of  the  old  Suabian  hero,  by  a  poet  himself  a 
8uabian* 

f  "  Don't  bear  the  head  too  high** 
Thr,  ihr  dort  aussen  in  der  Welt, 
Die  Nasen  etngespannt! 


For  many  a  man  both  bold  in  deed, 

And  wise  in  peace  the  land  to  lead, 

Old  Snabia  has  brought  forth. 

"Proud  boasts  your  Edward  and  your  Charles, 

Tour  Ludwig,  Frederic— are  1 
Tet  Eberhard's  worth,  ye  bragging  carles  I 
Tour  Ludwig,  Frederic,  Edward,  Charles — 

A  thunder-storm  in  war  1 

"And  Ulrick,  too,  his  noble  son, 

Ha,  hs !  his  might  ye  know ; 
Old  Eberhard's  boast,  his  noble  son, 
Not  he  the  boy,  ye  rogues,  to  run, 

How  stout  soe'er  the  foe! 

"The  Reutling  lads  with  envy  saw 
Our  glories,  day  by  day; 
The  Reutling  lads  shall  give  the  law— 
The  Reutling  lads  the  sword  shall  draw- 
Ob,  Lord,  how  hot  were  they  1 

"Out  Ulrick  went,  and  beat  them  not— 
To  Eberhard  back  he  came: 
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A  lowering  look  young  Ulrick  got— 
Poor  lad,  his  eyes  with  tears  wore  hot, 
He  hong  his  heed  fbr  shame. 

"'Ho,  hoi'  thought  he,  <ye  rogues,  beware! 
Nor  yon  nor  I  forget; 
For,  by  my  father*!  beard*  I  swear, 
Tour  blood  shall  waah  the  blot  I  bear, 
And  Ulrick  pay  yon  yet!' 

"Boon  came  the  hour!  with  steeds  and  men 
The  battle-field  was  gay; 
Steel  closed  on  steel  at  Dofflngen; 
And  joyous  was  oar  stripling  then, 
And  joyous  the  hurra! 

"  'The  battle  lost'  our  battle-cry; 

The  foe  once  more  advances : 
As  some  fierce  whirlwind  cleaves  the  sky, 
We  skirr  through  blood  and  slaughter  by, 

Amid  a  night  of  lances. 

"On,  lion-like,  grim  Ulrick  sweeps; 

Bright  shines  his  hero-glaive ; 
Her  chase  before  him  Fury  keeps, 
Far-heard  behind  him  Anguish  weeps, 

And  round  him— is  the  grave! 

"Woe!  woe!  it  gleams— the  sabre-blow; 
Swift-sheering,  down  it  sped; 
Around,  brave  hearts  the  buckler  throw; 
Alas!  our  boast  in  dust  is  low! 
Count  Eberhard's  boy  is  dead! 

"Grief  checks  the  rushing  victor-Tan; 
Fierce  eyes  strange  moisture  know; 
On  rides  old  Bberhard,  stern  and  wan, 
'My  son  Is  like  another  man- 
March,  children,  on  the  foe!' 

"And  fiery  lances  whirred  around, 

Revenge,  at  least,  undying  I 
Above  the  blood-red  day  we  bound ! 
Hurra!  the  burghers  break  their  ground, 

Through  vale  and  woodland  flying! 

"  Back  to  the  camp,  behold  us  throng, 
Flags  stream,  and  bugles  play; 
Woman  and  child  with  choral  song, 
And  men,  with  danee  and  wine,  prolong 
The  warrior's  holyday. 

"  But  our  old  Count— and  what  doth  ht? 
Before  him  lies  his  son, 
Within  hit  lane  tent,  lonelily, 
The  old  man  sits,  with  eyes  that  see 
Through  one  dim  tear—hit  son  ! 

"  80  heart  and  soul,  a  loyal  band. 

Count  Eberhard's  band  we  are! 
His  front  the  tower  that  guards  the  land, 
A  thunderbolt  his  red  right  hand, 

His  eye  a  guiding  star  1 

"Then  take  ye  heed— aha!  take  heed, 

Te  knaves,  both  south  and  north! 

For  many  a  man  both  bold  In  deed, 

And  wise  in  peace  the  land  to  lead, 

Old  Suable  has  brought  forth!" 

Ary  Schefler  stands  in  the  very  front  rank  of  living 
historical  painters.  A  few  of  his  works  have  become  fa- 
miliar to  Americans  by  engravings,  conspicuous  among 
which  is  the  "  Christus  Consolatus."  He  resides  in  France, 
but  is  by  birth  a  Belgian,  we  believe.  Many  of  his  most 
important  productions  were  painted  for,  or  purchased  by, 
Louis  Philippe,  while  King  of  the  French.    A  beautiful 

*  Count  Eberhard  had  the  nickname  of  Rushbeard, 
from  the  rustling  of  that  appendage,  with  which  he  was 
favoured  to  no  ordinary  extent. 


picture  by  him  of  "the  three  Maries  weeping  over  the 
dead  body  of  Christ,"  was  brought  to  this  country  by  the 
enterprising  publishers,  Messrs.  Goupil,  Vibert  A  Co.,  of 
New  Fork,  and  exhibited  in  the  principal  Atlantic  cities, 
about  two  years  since.  In  it  the  expression  of  the  facet 
of  the  mourning  women  was  truly  wonderful.  In  mere 
execution  or  method  of  handling,  this  painting,  and  the 
"Count  Eberhard,"  are  as  unlike  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  tor 
the  work  of  the  same  hand.  The  latter  is  bold  and  vigo- 
rous as  a  sketch,  while  the  "Dead  Christ"  is  elaborately 
smooth.  The  fattier  and  brothers  of  this  artist  were,  or 
are  also  painters  of  distinction. 

The  second  of  our  embellishments  Is  by  Frith,  and  to 
speak  of  him  would  be  but  to  repeat  what  was  said  in  a 
former  number  of  this  Magasine. 

The  third  print  is  from  a  painting  by  our  distinguished 
American  painter,  Benjamin  West  When  on  a  former 
occasion  we  gave  an  engraving  from  one  of  his  works, 
and  another  representing  an  interesting  incident  in  his 
early  life,  a  long  article  on  this  artist  was  printed,  which 
extended  through  two  numbers.  Any  further  notice  of 
him  here  would  therefore  be  superfluous.  The  subject  of 
the  picture  is  of  course  familiar  to  every  one  as  a  Bible 
history.  j.g. 


BOOK   NOTICES. 

Poitolot  Pooxst-Book.  By  J.  Strause.  This  volume, 
about  the  sise  of  an  ordinary  pocket  dictionary,  contains  a 
collection  of  the  most  common  words  and  phrases  used  ha 
ordinary  life,  arranged  under  various  heads,  and  expressed 
in  six  different  languages,— English,  German,  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,— so  that  a  person  knowing 
any  one  of  these  languages  may  have  the  means  of  ex- 
pressing his  ordinary  wants  in  any  or  all  of  the  others. 
The  book  must  be  very  useful  to  those  who  have  000a* 
sional  dealings  with  foreigners,  but  have  not  the  means 
or  the  leisure  to  study  foreign  languages  in  the  ordinary 
and  regular  manner. 

8alam>eb  AND  ths  Draoow.  By  Frederick  WOUam  SheU 
ton,  M.A.  Putnam.  This  is  a  most  ingenious  and  amus- 
ing allegory,  illustrating  the  danger  and  sin  of  slander 
It  has  some  capital  points,  of  which  old  John  Btroyan 
himself  need  not  be  ashamed. 

Science  of  Things  Familiar.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brewer. 
C.  S.  Francis  <#  Co.,  New  York.  The  fact  that  more  than 
twenty-five  thousand  copies  of  this  book  were  sold  in  less 
than  two  years,  is  the  best  proof  that  It  was  adapted  to  a 
popular  want.  Experience  is  constantly  suggesting  ques- 
tions like  these: — "Why  does  abundance  of  dew  in  the 
morning  indicate  that  the  day  will  be  fine?  Why  does  a 
blue  dress  appear  green  by  candlelight?  Why  does  an 
oar  in  water  seem  bent?"  Dr.  Brewer's  volume  contains 
simple  and  yet  truly  scientific  solutions  to  some  two  thou- 
sand queries  of  this  kind.  It  is  therefore  a  very  useful 
book  to  have  in  a  school  or  family. 

Soman  akd  Zumpt's  Ltvt.  Lea  d  BlanchanL  We 
have  before  noticed  with  much  satisfaction  the  American 
reprint  of  this  excellent  series  of  school  classics.  Its 
popularity,  however,  must  be  impaired  by  the  shocking 
misprints  which  occur. 

Tax  Thsoet  or  Emot.  By  an  Artist.  J.  W.  Moon, 
Philadelphia.  The  u  Artist"  in  this  volume  discusses  in 
a  practical  manner,  for  the  use  of  those  learning  to  draw, 
the  general  theory  of  effect,  embracing  the  contrast  of 
light  and  shade,  of  colour,  and  harmony.  The  directions 
are  accompanied  by  illustrations  in  wood  by  Hinckley. 
It  is  a  valuable  manual  for  those  who  wish  to  judge  of 
works  of  art,  as  well  as  for  those  who  wish  to  produce 
them. 

Ths  Prxngiflib  or  Gbolooy.  By  the  Rev.  David 
King,  LL.D.  Carter  d  Brothers:  New  York.  The  object 
of  this  essay  Is  to  exhibit  In  a  popular  form  some  of  the 
leading  results  of  Geology,  and  to  show  at  the  same  time 
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their  harmony  with  the  doctrine*  of  wealed  religion.   It 
is  published  in  Tery  pretty  style. 

Statics.  By  Oaspard  Monge.  E.  C.  &  J.  Biddle.  Phila- 
delphia. The  recent  falling  down  of  two  large  buildings — 
one  of  them  a  church — in  this  city,  shows  the  want  of  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Statics  among  our 
architects  and  mechanics.  The  work  just  issued  by  the 
Biddies  is  a  French  treatise,  first  published  in  1780,  and 
much  used  in  that  country  as  a  standard  text-book  for 
synthetical  studies,  before  commencing  analytical  statics. 
It  is  translated  by  Mr.  Woods  Baker,  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Surrey,  and  is  highly  recommended  by  Professor 
Bache,  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Surrey,  by  Professors 
Kendall  and  Boye,  of  the  Philadelphia  High  School, 
McCulloch,  of  Princeton,  and  Fraxer,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Normal  Sonq  Book,  by  Johnson  and  Osgood;  Wil- 
kins,  Carters  dt  Co.,  Boston.  We  quote  the  title  of  a  music 
book,  prepared  especially  for  common  schools,  by  some  of 
the  expert  singing-masters  of  Boston. 

A  Compendium  of  Grecian  Antiquities.  By  Charles  D. 
Cleveland.  Lippincott,  Qrambo  d  Co.;  Philadelphia.  This 
valuable  compend,  which  has  been  for  some  time  thrown 
out  of  the  market  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the 
former  publishers,  has  once  more  made  its  appearance 
under  auspices  highly  favourable  to  its  success. 

Review  op  Chemistry  for  Students.  By  John  O.  Mur- 
phy, M.  D.  Lindsay  &  Blakiston ;  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Mur- 
phy's design,  in  the  preparation  of  this  manual,  appears 
to  have  been  to  facilitate  the  labours  of  medical  students. 
It  is  not  a  regular  text-book  of  Chemistry,  but  treats  of 
the  science  as  exhibited  in  our  medical  schools,  and  with 
a  view,  we  suppose,  to  help  the  students  in  preparing  for 
an  examination. 

Thi  Prairie.  By  J.  Fennimore  Cooper.  Charge  P.  Put- 
nam. The  last  of  the  Leather-Stocking  Tales  /is  here  pre- 
sented, complete  in  one  volume,  revised  by  the  author, 
with  a  new  introduction  and  valuable  notes.  Cooper, 
despite  bis  sins,  is  still  the  great  American  novelist,  and 
no  private  library  would  be  thought  complete  without  a 
copy  of  his  works— and  no  edition  of  his  works  is  so  suita- 
ble for  library  purposes  as  this,  the  author's  revised  edi- 
tion, now  in  course  of  publication  by  Mr.  Putnam. 

Smith's  Classical  Dictionary.  Harpers.  1039  pp.  Bvo. 
Some  ten  years  since,  an  association  of  English  scholars, 
with  Dr.  William  Smith  at  their  bead,  undertook  to  pre- 
pare a  series  of  classical  Dictionaries.  Their  plan  em- 
braced 1,  a  **  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,"  which  has  been 
completed  in  one  volume,  8va,  of  about  1200  pages;  2,  a 
"Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology,"  which  has 
also  been  completed  in  three  volumes,  8vo.,  of  about  3600 
pages ;  3,  a  "  Dictionary  of  Geography,"  not  yet  published, 
but  under  way ;  and  4,  and  lastly,  a  "  Compend"  of  all 
these,  in  one  volume  of  about  1000  pages,  which  is  the 
"  Classical  Dictionary,"  now  issued  by  the  Harpers,  under 
the  editorial  supervision  of  the  indefatigable  Dr.  Anthon. 

The  last-named  work  goes  over  all  the  ground  occupied 
by  the  larger  ones,  but  treats  of  the  several  articles  with 
corresponding  brevity,  omitting  discussions  and  references 
to  authorities,  and  giving  special  attention  to  those  words 
requiring  elucidation,  that  occur  in  the  ordinary  text-books 
of  schools  and  colleges.  It  is,  in  other  words,  a  manual  for 
the  tyro,  while  the  larger  works  are  for  the  use  of  the 
more  advanced  student.  It  was  intended  in  England  to 
supersede  Lempriere,  which  is  said  still  to  hold  out  a  lin- 
gering existence  in  that  country.  Had  it  been  published 
In  this  country  under  any  other  auspices  than  the  present, 
it  might  have  been  construed  into  a  purpose  to  effect  the 
same  thing  here  in  regard  to  Anthon.  But  as  neither  the 
Doctor  nor  his  publishers  would  be  likely  to  be  /do  de  se 
hi  regard  to  their  own  work,  it  may  be  inferred  that  An- 
thon's  Classical  Dictionary,  and  Smith's,  are  to  circulate 
side  by  side,  though  of  nearly  the  same  sise,  and  going 
over  precisely  the  same  ground.  In  fact,  they  are  both 
works  of  great  excellence,  that  of  Anthon  being  suited 
squally  for  the  tyro  and  the  advanced  student,  while  that 


which  he  has  edited  is  for  the  tyro  alone.  One  or  the 
other  of  them  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  American 
scholar. 

The  Moorland  Cottaor.  By  the  author  of  "  Mary  Bar- 
ton." Harpers.  A  tempting  little  story,  by  one  of  the 
very  best  of  our  recent  novelists. 

Annual  of  Scientum  Discovert.  By  David  A.  WVb 
and  Lawrence  Bliss.  Gould  4  Lincoln,  Boston,  tor  sals 
by  Daniels  <&  Smith,  Philadelphia.  The  success  attending 
the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  this  series  has  en- 
couraged the  editors  and  publishers  to  go  on  with  the 
work.  They  have  given  us  accordingly  a  stood  volume 
of  more  than  four  hundred  pages  of  closely-printed  matter, 
containing  an  abstract  of  the  general  progress  of  science 
in  all  its  departments  during  the  year  1850.  The  uses  of 
such  a  work  are  of  the  most  obvious  character.  Tew. 
even  of  those  professionally  devoted  to  science,  attempt  to 
keep  pace  with  more  than  some  one  of  its  great  depart- 
ments, while  the  great  mass  of  educated  readers  are  in 
danger  of  being  left  behind  entirely,  so  rapid  is  the  ad- 
vance of  physical  discovery.  Now,  a  moderate-sised  volume 
like  this,  containing  a  well-digested  summary  of  results, 
puts  within  the  reach  of  all  who  nave  once  learned  the 
general  principles  of  science  the  means  of  keeping  at  least 
partially  posted  up  in  regard  to  the  movements  of  science 
and  of  the  savans. 

Hints  and  Helps  to  Health  and  Happiness.  By  Jesi 
H.  Ross,  M.D.  Derby  <£  Miller,  Auburn.  i\T.  T.  Without 
undertaking  to  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  all  the  doctrines 
advanced  by  Dr.  Ross,  and  certain  that  many  of  his  para- 
graphs have  been  penned  without  the  fear  of  Blair  or 
Murray  before  his  eyes,  we  can  yet  commend  it  most 
heartily  for  its  good  sense,  directness,  and  fun.  The  last 
item  in  our  praise  may  seem  odd  for  a  professed  and  semi- 
professional  work  on  hygiene.  But  it  is  none  the  less 
true.  Dr.  Ross's  book  is  really  one  of  the  most  amusing 
of  the  season.  One  laughs  over  it,  as  he  does  over  the 
sayings  of  "  Poor  Richard,"  and  yet  rises  from  the  perusal 
a  wiser  man.  Indeed,  there  is  a  clear  vein  of  mother  wit 
running  through  the  volume  that  reminds  us  very  plea- 
santly  of  Dr.  Franklin. 

Wallace.  A  Pranconia  Story.  By  the  author  of  the 
"  RoUo  Books."  Harpers.  This  second  of  the  "  Franconia 
Stories"  has  followed  rapidly  upon  the  heels  of  Its  prede- 
cessor. Like  "  Malleville,"  it  contains  pleasant  pictures  of 
every-day  life,  interwoven  with  a  story  that  has  Just  suf- 
ficient interest  to  carry  the  youthful  reader  along  to  the 
end,  without  anything  of  the  thrilling  or  unduly  exciting 
kind.  Indeed,  the  absence  of  exaggeration  is  one  of  its 
most  charming  qualities  as  a  book  for  the  young. 

Jane  Bouverie;  or  Prosperity  and  Adversity.  By  Miss 
Catherine  Sinclair.  Harpers.  The  deserved  popularity 
which  attended  Miss  Sinclair's  former  publications, "  Holi- 
day House,"  "Sir  Edward  Graham,"  Ac,,  will  of  Itself  be 
sufficient  to  attract  readers  to  her  new  volume.  There 
are  not  a  few  who  will  feel  it  to  be  a  matter  of  congratu- 
lation that  she  has  once  more  resumed  the  pen.  The  pre- 
sent volume,  a  work  of  fiction,  is  written  with  the  pro- 
fessed view  of  benefiting  that  important  class  of  women 
sometimes  known  as  "  single  ladies,"  showing  that  it  Is 
possible  for  such  to  bo  both  honoured  and  happy— as  It  is 
for  a  novel  to  end — without  a  marriage. 

Kaltscbmidt's  Latin-English  DICTIONARY.  Lea  ef  ESam- 
ehard.  477  pp.,  18mo.  This  is,  without  exception,  one  of 
the  most  acceptable  and  valuable  manuals  for  the  use  of 
the  classical  student  that  has  appeared  in  many  years. 
While  seferal  valuable  and  copious  Latin  Lexicons  have 
within  a  few  years  been  published  in  this  country,  a  want 
has  long  been  felt  and  acknowledged  of  a  good  school 
dictionary,  which,  within  reasonable  compass  and  at  a 
moderate  price,  should  present  to  the  student  all  the  in- 
formation requisite  for  his  purposes,  as  elucidated  by  the 
most  recent  investigations,  and  at  the  same  time  unin- 
cumbered with  erudition  useful  only  to  the  advanced 
scholar,  and  increasing  the  sise  and  cost  of  the  work  W- 
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yond  the  reach  of  a  large  portion  of  the  community.  It 
is  with  this  view  especially  that  the  present  work  has 
been  prepared,  and  the  names  of  its  distinguished  authors 
are  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  this  intention  has  been 
skilfully  and  accurately  carried  out. 

The  present  Tolume  has  been  compiled  by  Dr.  Kalt- 
sehmldt,  the  well-known  German  lexicographer,  from  the 
best  Latin  dictionaries  now  in  use  throughout  Europe, 
and  has  been  carefully  rerised  by  Dr.  Leoohard  Sohmits. 
Learned  discussions  and  disquisitions  could  not  be  intro- 
duced, as  incompatible  with  the  objects  for  which  the 
dictionary  is  intended,  and  because  they  would  have 
swelled  considerably  the  bulk  of  the  volume.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  give,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  etymology  of  each  word,  not  only  tracing 
it  to  its  Latin  or  Greek  root,  but  to  roots  or  kindred  fosms 
of  words  occurring  in  the  cognate  languages  of  the  great 
Iado-Germanic  family.  This  feature,  which  distinguishes 
the  present  dictionary  from  all  others,  cannot  fail  to 
awaken  the  learner  to  the  interesting  fact  of  the  radical 
identity  of  many  apparently  heterogeneous  languages, 
and  prepare  him  at  an  early  stage  for  the  delightful 
study  of  comparative  philology. 

The  aim  of  the  publishers  has  been  to  carry  out  the 
author's  views  as  far  as  possible  by  the  form  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  volume.  The  type,  though  dear  and  well 
printed,  is  small,  and  the  sise  of  the  page  such  as  to  pre- 
sent an  immense  amount  of  matter  in  the  compass  of  a 
single  handsome  18mo.  volume,  furnished  at  a  price  far 
below  what  is  usual  with  such  works,  and  thus  placing 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  student  a  neat,  convenient, 
and  complete  lexicon,  embodying  the  investigations  of  the 
most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  age. 

Nils  Notes  or  a  Howadji.  Harpers.  Our  traveller 
does  not  commence  his  "Nile  Notes"  in  the  orthodox 
book-making  way,— that  is,  by  describing  his  passage 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  and  thence  to  Gibraltar, 
with  excursions  upon  each  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,— 
but  dashes  at  once  "  in  medias  res."  Travels  up  the  Nile 
are  getting  to  be  as  common  as  travels  on  the  Rhine  once 
were.  Our  Howadji,  aware  that  the  subject  is  becoming 
trite,  endeavours  to  make  it  interesting  by  a  very  lively 
style,  and  by  dismissing  summarily  all  circumlocutions 
and  prefaces,  and  coming  at  once  at  the  very  pith  and 
marrow  of  what  he  has  to  say. 

Prop.  Park's  Reply  to  Dr.  Hodge.  We  have  received  a 
pamphlet  of  forty-eight  closely-printed  pages,  by  Professor 
Park,  of  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  in  reply  to 
certain  strictures  which  appeared  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Princeton  Review,  and  which  are  commonly 
attributed  to  Professor  Hodge.  Dr.  Park's  reply  is  written 
in  good  temper,  and  with  rare  ability. 

Lavutoro;  the  Scholar,  the  Gipsy  f  the  Priest.  By  George 
Sorrow.  The  previous  works  of  Borrow — "  Bible  in  Spain," 
"  The  Gipsies  of  Spain,"— were  of  a  character  to  attract 
general  attention  to  the  announcement  of  the  present 
volume,  especially  when  it  was  understood  to  be  substan- 
tially an  autobiography  of  the  author.  It  Is  republished 
by  the  Harpers,  also  by  Putnam,  and  Is  for  sale  by  Zicber. 
It  is  a  work  of  intense  interest 

The  City  op  the  Silent.  This  is  the  title  of  a  very  Im- 
pressive and  beautiful  poem  by  W.  Gil  more  Simms,  de- 
livered at  the  consecration  of  "  Magnolia  Cemetery,"  near 
Charleston.  It  is  a  production  worthy  of  the  occasion  and 
of  the  author,  who  is  one  of  our  most  accomplished  writers. 

Primary  School  Arithmetic.  By  Horace  Mann  and 
PUny  K  Chase.  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.  It  augurs  well  for 
the  good  cause  of  popular  education  to  see  men  of  distin- 
guished abilities  engaged  In  preparing  our  most  elemen- 
tary schoolbook8.  The  time,  we  hope,  has  for  ever  gone 
by,  when  men  of  learning  shall  be  occupied  solely  with 
treatises  for  the  learned,  and  leave  primers  and  spelling- 
books  to  be  botched  up  by  sciolists  and  pretenders.  A 
higher  order  of  ability  should  be  required  for  a  Primary 
Arithmetic  intended  for  children  of  five,  than  for  a  text- 
book on  the  Calculus  to  be  studied  in  college.    Mr.  Mann 


has  done  well  to  bestow  upon  the  preparation  of  this  un- 
pretending 18mo.  some  of  the  philosophy  of  education 
which  he  has  acquired  through  so  many  years  of  the  most 
enlarged  and  varied  experience. 

Stewart's  Frrs  Mason's  Manual.  R  H.  Butler  d  Cb. 
The  Rev.  K.  J.  Stewart,  the  author  of  this  treatise,  is  well 
known  among  the  craft  as  an  accomplished  and  erudite 
Mason.  He  has  bestowed  upon  this  work  a  large  amount 
of  research,  and  has  availed  himself  of  the  various  trea- 
tises and  manuals  set  forth  by  authority  from  time  to 
time,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England.  His  work  is  in- 
tended as  a  companion  for  the  initiated  through  all  the 
degrees  of  Freemasonry,  from  that  of  the  entered  appren- 
tice to  the  higher  degrees  of  knighthood.  It  is  embellished 
with  more  than  one  hundred  engravings,  illustrating  the 
emblems  and  symbols  of  the  order.  Whether  we  consider 
the  beauty  and  expressiveness  of  these  illustrations,  or 
the  methodical  and  perspicuous  arrangement  and  judi- 
cious selection  of  the  matter,  we  regard  it  as  altogether 
the  best  manual  of  Masonry  that  ha*  ever  been  published 
In  this  country.  It  is  the  best  exponent  of  the  work  as 
now  practised  in  the  United  States,  and  of  course  the  best 
guide  to  the  members  of  the  craft. 

The  Women  op  Israel.  By  Grace  Aguxlar.  Appletons. 
2  vols.,  12mo.  The  previous  volumes  of  this  accomplished 
writer  have  been  works  of  fiction,  and  have  been  equally 
acceptable  to  people  of  all  religions.  In  the  present  work, 
she  addresses  particularly  her  Jewish  sisters,  endeavour- 
ing to  stir  them  up  to  high  aims  by  a  delineation  of  the 
characters  of  distinguished  women  whose  lives  are  recorded 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  In  that  part  of  her  second 
volume  in  which  she  describes  the  eminent  Hebrew 
women  contemporary  with  the  advent  of  Christ,  she  neces- 
sarily treads  upon  delicate  ground.  She  labours  hard  to 
prove  that  Christianity  has  done  nothing  to  elevate  the 
character  of  women,  which  Hebraism  had  not  done,  or  can- 
not do,  that  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  Temple,  were  not  on  account  of  their  rejec- 
tion of  Jesus,  as  we  "  gentiles"  affirm,  but  for  other  na- 
tional sins.  The  work  is  written  with  much  ability,  and 
in  an  excellent  spirit,  but  perhaps  some  care  should  be 
exercised  as  to  its  indiscriminate  circulation. 

Scenes  at  Home.  By  Mrs.  Anna  Baehe.  James  K.  Simon. 
Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Bache  has  contrived,  under  the  fiction 
of  a  "Fire  Screen"  telling  its  history,  to  describe  many 
curious  scenes  of  domestic  life.  The  plot  is  novel,  and  the 
scenes  described  are  at  once  amusing  and  instructive. 

Oregon  and  Caupornia.  By  Theodore  T.  Johnston.  IAp- 
pincotty  Grambo  d  Co.  Mr.  Johnston's  book  contains, 
besides  the  description  of  what  he  himself  saw  In  the  gold 
region,  a  valuable  appendix  by  Mr.  Thurston,  the  delegate 
to  Congress  from  that  country,  giving  full  instructions  to 
emigrants  by  the  overland  route,  with  maps  and  en- 
gravings, also  particulars  in  regard  to  the  Oregon  Land 
BUI,  Ac 

HlLDRETH'8    HlBTORT   OP  THE   UNITED  STATES.     Harpers. 

The  three  volumes  published  by  Mr.  Hildreth,  a  year  or 
more  since,  contain  only  the  colonial  and  revolutionary 
history  of  the  United  States.  Three  other  volumes  are  to 
constitute  a  "  second  series,"  and  to  embrace  the  history 
of  the  country  from  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  to  the  end  of  the  Sixteenth  Congress.  The 
first  volume  of  the  second  series,  or  volume  fourth  of  the 
whole,  has  made  its  appearance.  It  is  occupied  exclusively 
with  the  administration  of  Washington,  the  most  impor- 
tant for  civil  purposes,  and  yet  the  least  known  popularly, 
of  all  the  periods  in  the  history  of  this  western  world. 
We  think  Mr.  Hildreth  improves  as  be  proceeds.  We  have 
read  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  with  much  more  satis- 
faction than  we  did  the  first  and  second.  The  work  lacks 
sadly  some  of  the  important  qualities  of  a  g~od  history; 
and  yet,  it  is  an  important  addition  to  our  national  lite- 
rature. We  shall  await  its  completion  with  much  in- 
terest 

The  Mt8Terious  Failure.  Lippincott,  Grambo  d  Cb. 
Much  insight  into  the  moralities  of  trade  is  given  in  this 
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©lever  volume.  The  author  has  studied  Philadelphia  so- 
ciety, too,  with  soma  ability.  As  his  story  datas  no  far- 
thar  back  than  1836,  and  ha  introduces  actual,  familiar 
occurrences,  such  as  the  Abolition  Riots  and  the  burning 
of  Pennsylvania  Hall,  and  actual  people,  suoh  as  Mr. 
Biddle,  it  has  a  very  lively  interest  for  Philadelphlans. 

Orvamrctal  Ann  Domestic  Poultry.  By  J.  J.  Kerr, 
M.D.  Philadelphia:  E.  H.  Butter  m  Co.  This  is  truly 
called  an  " ornamental"  book.  The  illustrations  are 
among  the  finest  specimens  of  woodcuts  ever  executed  in 
this  country.  They  oonsist  of  likenesses— portraits,  they 
might  be  called— of  some  of  the  most  approved  specimens 
of  farming  and  fancy  poultry  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States.  They  were  drawn  from  nature  by  Croome,  the 
well-known  artist  of  Philadelphia.  The  work  should  be 
in  the  hands  not  only  of  every  farmer,  but  of  all  persons 
of  small  means  living  in  the  oountry,  who  would  find  it 
an  invaluable  guide  in  augmenting  and  improving  their 
stock  of  poultry. 

Ths  Shorter  Catechism  Illustrated.  By  John  Todd, 
D.D.  Hopkins,  Bridgeman  dh  Co.,  Northampton,  The 
readers  of  Sartain  need  not  to  be  told  that  Or.  Todd  is  one 
of  our  most  acceptable  writers.  The  same  skill  which 
was  manifested  in  the  "Doctor's  Third  Patient,"  is  here 
employed  in  the  invention  of  a  series  of  stories,  each  illus- 
trating some  particular  answer  in  the  "Shorter  Cate- 
chism." It  is  an  admirable  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
young  persons  of  either  sex. 

A  Romance  op  the  Sea-Serpent;  or  the  Ichthyosaurus. 
Cambridge;  John  BarUett.  We  recollect  having  been 
called  upon,  not  a  oentury  since,  to  review  a  poem,  so 
called,  in  Spenserian  stansa.  The  author  had  not  the 
remotest  conception  of  rhythm,  but  knew  that  the  stansa 
referred  to  should  have  a  oertain  number  of  lines,  and 
each  line  a  oertain  number  of  syllables.  In  reviewing  his 
book,  we  quoted  the  title  merely,  without  stating  that  it 
was  a  poem;  and,  after  describing  the  contents,  quoted  a 
passage  of  considerable  length,  running  it  into  a  prose 
paragraph.  We  never  heard  that  a  single  reader  dis- 
covered the  extract  to  be  poetry,  although  there  was  a 
regularly  recurring  rhyme  at  the  end  of  every  tenth  syl- 
lable 1  Now,  the  u Romance  of  the  Sea-Serpent"  is  just 
the  reverse  of  this.  The  author  and  printer  have  done 
their  best  to  make  it  look  like  prose.  It  is  printed  In 
paragraphs  like  prose,  and  looks  for  all  the  world  like 
Longfellow's  Kavanagh.  But  we  defy  the  thiokest-tongued 
dolt  that  is  out  of  his  a-b-abs  to  read  a  page  of  the  book 
aloud  without  perceiving  himself,  and  making  sensible  to 
others,  the  rhythm  of  a  most  accomplished  versifier .  We 
hope  the  author  will  favour  us  with  many  more  "fish" 
stories,  of  the  same  sort. 

Principles  op  Zoology,  by  Lord*  Agassis  and  A.  A. 
Gould;  Qould  dh  Lincoln,  Baton.  The  design  of  the  ac- 
complished authors  of  this  treatise  is  to  furnish  an  epitome 
of  the  leading  principles  of  soology,  as  deduced  from  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,  so  illustrated  as  to  be  Intel- 
ligible to  the  beginner.  The  work  is  an  opportune  and 
highly  valuable  addition  to  our  means  of  popular  instruc- 
tion. It  is  in  a  style  and  shape  to  fit  it  admirably  for  a 
school  book.  Prof.  Agassis,  having  himself  commenced 
life  as  a  schoolmaster,  knows  how  to  bring  down  his  ad- 
vanced knowledge  into  the  proper  shape  suitable  to  such 
a  purpose.    For  sale  by  Daniel*  of  Smith. 

Tax  Old  Red  Sandstone,  by  Hugh  MuTer  ;  Gould  d  Lin- 
coln, Boston.  Bvery  one  who  has  read  the  author's  late 
work,  "  Footprints  of  the  Creator,"  will  hail  with  satis- 
faction an  American  edition  of  his  earlier  work,  now  re- 
printed by  the  same  publishers.  Hugh  Miller  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  writers  of  the  day.  His 
writings  have  a  singular  clearness  and  directness  of  state- 
ment, that  almost  force  conTlctlon,  while  bis  glowing  and 
picturesque  images,  and  the  play  of  a  most  lively  fancy, 
are  a  perpetual  feast  to  the  imagination.  These  qualities  are 
the  more  acceptable,  because  they  are  so  seldom  found  in 
works  on  this  subject.  "The  Vestiges  of  Creation,"  was 
truly  a  most  beautiful  poem,  and  owed  more  than  half 
of  its  pernicious  effects  to  the  seductive  influences  of  its 


style.  It  needed  a  man  of  Hugh  Miller's  peculiar  cos*- 
Mnation  of  talents— a  fervid  imagination  with  a  most  re- 
solute, hard-headed,  John  Knox-sort  of  sagacity— to  do 
battle  against  that  most  insidious  form  of  modern  inxV 
delity,  known  as  the  "  Development  Theory.1' 

Pamphlets,  Serials,  kc.— Shakespeare's  Dramatic  Work*, 
No*.  88  and  84.  Phillips,  Sampson  *  Go.,  Boston ;  for  sate 
by  T.  B.  Peterson,  Philadelphia.— Byrne's  Dictionary  of 
Mechanics,  Nos.  24  and  25.  D.  Appleton  k  Co,  New  York. 
For  sale  by  George  8.  Appleton,  Philadelphia.— Jferosra- 
burg  Review,  for  March,  1861.— United  States  Coast  Asrasy. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent,  Professor  A.  Ik 
Baehe.— Blackwood's  Magazine,  for  February.  Leonard 
Scott  k  Co.,  New  York.  For  sale  by  Z\*h*r.— London  La- 
bour and  the  London  Poor.  By  Ira  Mayhew.  Harper  k 
Brothers.  In  semi-monthly  numbers.  Part  1 ;  l*t  cents. 
—German  without  a  master,  in  six  easy  lessons,  by  A.  H. 
Monteith.  T.  B.  Peterson,  25  cents.— A  Letter  to  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  by  a  Clerk.— French  without  a  Master,  by 
A.  H.  Monteith.  T.  B.  Peterson;  25  cents.— The  Honour 
abUness  of  Labour;  an  Address  before  the  New  England 
Society  of  Brooklyn,  by  John  Todd,  D.D.— The  Initials;  a 
story  of  modern  life,  said  to  be  "equal  to  Jane  Byre;" 
complete  in  one  volume.  Lippineott,  Grambo  k  Co.— The 
Edinburgh  Review  for  January,  1851.  Leonard  Scott  k  Co*, 
New  York;  for  sale  by  Zleber.— Southern  Literary  Messen- 
ger, for  March,  for  sale  by  Zleber.— London  Quarterly  Re- 
view for  January,  )851.  Leonard  Scott  k  Co,  New  York. 
For  sale  by  Zleber.— Southern  Quarterly  Review  for  Janu- 
ary, edited  by  W.  Gilmore  Slmms :  Walker  k  Richards. 
Charleston.— Pictorial  field  Book  of  the  Revolution,  by 
Benson  J.  Loosing.  Harpers.  No  12,  completing  Vol.  L— 
North  British  Review,  for  February.  Leonard  Scott  k  Co*, 
New  York;  for  sale  by  Zleber.- Time,  the  Avenger;  by  the 
author  of  "Lettfee  Arnold,"  Ac.    Harpers.    25  c 


CORRECTION. 

A  lata  number  of  the  International  has  the  following 
paragraph :  - 

"  Mr.  Job  R.  Tyson,  whose  careful  rmarchea  respecting 
the  colonial  history  of  Pennsylvania  have  illustrated  Ms 
abilities  and  his  predilections  in  this  line,  is  about  to 
proceed  to  Burope,  for  the  consultation  of  oertain  docu- 
ments connected  with  the  subject,  preparatory  to  the  pub* 
lioation  of  his  *  History  of  the  American  Colonies,'  a  work 
in  which,  doubtless,  he  will  not  be  liable  to  the  reproach 
of  histories  written  by  New  Englanders,— that  they  ex- 
aggerate the  virtues  and  the  influence  of  the  Puritans. 
Mr.  Tyson  is  of  the  best  stock  of  the  Philadelphia  Quakers, 
and  the  traditional  fame  of  his  party  will  not  suffer  in  his 


The  effect  of  such  a  notice,  though  evidently  intended 
in  the  kindest  spirit,  is  to  prejudice  a  literary  work  of 
considerable  labour,  which  has  not  been  undertaken  in  a 
partisan  spirit,  but  as  a  history.  Mr.  Tyson  Is  ef  Quaker 
descent,  but  not,  we  believe,  a  Quaker  either  in  theory  or 
practice.  Even  if  be  were  both,  it  would  be  a  most  insum- 
dent  and  unphilosophical  reason  for  attributing  to  a  mind 
of  the  least  elevation  a  prejudice  against  the  movement 
and  designs  of  the  whole  Puritan  party.  Indeed,  he  is 
known,  among  bis  friends,  to  entertain  for  that  party  a 
feeling  of  profound  veneration.  The  forthcoming  history 
is  founded  upon  original  materials,  and  does  not  repeat 
the  facts  or  doctrines  of  the  previous  histories.  The  his- 
torical evidence  throughout  is  carefully  collated  and  scruti- 
nised, and  no  fact  Is  admitted  without  the  sanction  of 
competent  authority  to  sustain  it  Mr.  Tyson  has  for  a 
long  time  been  one  of  the  active  workers  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Historical  Society,  of  which  he  is  the  Yioe-President. 
He  has  contributed  largely  to  its  Transactions,  as  well  as 
to  those  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society ;  and  every- 
thing of  his  which  has  seen  the  light,  thus  far,  gives  the 
assurance  that  any  History,  bearing  his  name,  will  be  eon- 
oeived  In  a  truly  philosophical  spirit,  and  will  be,  to  use 
his  own  expressive  language  in  his  discourse  before  the 
Alumni  of  Diokinson  College,  "of  no  country,  religion,  or 
party" 
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MR.  ELLSWORTH'S  ENIGMA. 

Our  "defiance"  seems  to  have  taken  effect  The  flota- 
tions have  been  pouring  in  regularly  every  mall  for  some 
time  peat.  We  give  a  lew,  leaving  the  reader  to  "guess  " 
of  their  correctness.  The  first  is  (will  she  oblige  the 
Editor  by  oommnnicating  her  real  name  and  address?) 

BT    KLLA. 
I  see  a  barb,  whose  strength  and  power 

His  master  trusts  in  war; 
The  faithful  steed,  rejoicing,  "smells 

The  battle  from  afar." 
He  Is  as  gentle  as  a  lamb, 

Obeying  every  word 
The  knight  may  speak ;  yet  fears  he  not 

The  glittering  spear  or  sword. 
He's  bold,  and  swift,  and  passive,  too. 
And  oh!  right  well  De  Gourey  knew, 

If  victory  were  lost, 
His  steed  would  be  his  only  hope 
(Unless  he  would  his  life  give  up), 

Although  his  honour  were  the  oost 
And  as  my  noble  JLrH  stood  there, 

Waiting  his  master,  all  alone, 
The  knight  his  narrow  chamber  paced, 
Grasping  the  dark  beard*  that  defaced 

His  manly  countenance,  which  shone 
With  angry  passion's  glare. 

(Here  I  suppose  I'd  better  say 
My  second  is  the  letter  A.) 

What  of  my  last?    Why  need  I  tell 

What  each  high-minded  man 
Has  uttered,  when  his  spirit  felt 
That  in  his  living  soul  there  dwelt 
A  strength,  a  power  to  do  and  dare, 
And,  doubting  nothing,  to  declare 

The  bold,  the  free  <*  I  can!" 

8uoh  was  De  Oourcy's  high  resolve, 

When  brooding  o'er  his  wrong: 
"  I  can  my  enemies  o'eroome; 
I  can  bring  victory's  laurels  home: 
At  least,  I  can  my  foes  Involve 

In  warfare  wild  and  long." 
Alas  for  knighthood's  honoured  namel 
Bereft  of  life,  bereft  of  fame, 
Back  to  the  "  barbaean"  they  bore 
The  man  who  late  had  seemed  to  soar 

Above  the  chance  of  fate  and  war. 
An  arrow  barbed  had  found  its  way 
To  where  the  pulse  of  life  did  play; 
His  noble  steed  was  foundered,— dead  t 
With  his  last  breath  De  Oouroy  said, 

ul  can  no  more." 


II. 

BT  J.  B.  W.,  OF  NIW  ORLEAV8. 

Where  the  battle  rages  fiercest, 

Where  the  charging  squadrons  speed, 
With  red  and  dripping  sabre, 

See  De  Oourcy  on  his  steed.— 
That  gallant  Barb  has  borne  him 

In  many  a  murderous  fray; 
And  brought  him  safe  from  many  a  field 

Bloody  as  this,  to-day. 

And  bravely  now  he  bears  him 

'Mid  the  din  and  crash  of  steel- 
Crushing  the  fallen  wounded, 
With  his  iron  armed  heeL— 


•Barbe. 


Now  he  plunges  madly  onward! 

See  that  deep  cut  in  his  head  I— 
He  staggers— falls— De  Oourcy, 

Thy  gallant  Baib  Is  dead! 

At  the  head  of  the  alphabet, 
The  letter  A  is  the  first  thing  set 

Breathe  but  I  caji  with  earnestness, 

With  heart  and  will  elate, 
Weakness  is  strength— and  distance  nought, 

And  conquered  even  fate. 

De  Oouroy  from  the  field  was  brought, 

To  his  own  castle's  gate, 
Where,  ranged  before  the  Bauaoah, 

His  liveried  menials  wait 
His  battles  all  are  ended  now, 

And  the  proud  and  haughty  man 
Lies  in  a  narrow  resting-place, 

Beneath  the  Ba*sacas. 


III. 
BT  CHARLES  D.  OARDETTB. 

A  gallant «  Barb,"  with  patienoe  long, 

Did  in  the  oourtyard  stand, 
While  far  within  his  castle  strong, 
De  Oourcy  brooded  o'er  his  wrong, 

And  deadly  vengeanoe  planned. 
His  iron-gloved  hand  on  "  borb"-ed  spear, 
As  if  his  deadliest  foe  were  near! 

Sudden  he  rose,  all  doubts  defied— 

"I  can!"  he  grimly  said, 
Then  left  the  hall  with  hasty  stride, 
And  forth  from  M  Barbaean"  did  ride- 
Returned  anon— but  dead! 
His  "  BarlT  had  foundered,  and  his  foe— 
With  M  barf-ed  spear  had  laid  him  low ! 


IV. 

BT  ADA  MORRIS. 

De  Oourcy  buckled  on  his  mail— 

The  warrior's  steel-clad  garb— 
And  grasped  within  his  fearless  hand, 

His  tried  and  trusty  Barb.  • 

His  footsteps  echoed  through  the  hall- 
He  passed  the  castle  gate, 
And  sought  where,  lonely  in  the  yard, 

His  passive  Barb  did  wait 
The  war-horse  knew  his  master's  step, 

And  neighed  in  gentleness: 
Then,  fired  to  mingle  in  the  throng 

Of  knights  who  round  him  pressed, 
He  pranced,  a  proud  Bucephalus, 

A  thing  of  fiery  life; 
Eager  to  join  the  victory 

And  whirlwind  of  the  strife. 
His  proud  «  barb"  bore  him  to  the  field ; 
His  sharp  "barb"  glittered  by  his  shield. 

A,  alpha  of  the  alphabet, 
Between  my  first  and  last  is  set 

u  Oann  is  the  word  of  magic  power, 

Whose  works  astonish  time, 
The  pass-word  to  the  lofty  tower 

Where  genius  soars  sublime— 
What  man  has  done,  man  still  can  do; 
And  soul  and  mind  and  purpose  true, 
Through  Fate's  dark  serried  ranks  shall  hew 

To  Victory  sublime. 
And  he  who  breathes  "I  can,"  elate 


With  energetic  will, 
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Shall  find  that  Rapine,  Wrong,  and  Hate, 

Most  own  him  master  still. 
Such  foes  had  thronged  De  Oourcy's  way, 
But  now,  to  drive  the  brutes  to  bay, 
Breathing  "I  can,"  he  rode  away. 

Bat  ah,  npon  De  Oourcy's  fate, 

A  shadow  dark  and  fearful  sate. 

Back  to  the  Barbacan  he  came, 
How  worn  and  gashed  and  grim; 

His  bright  hopes  dimmed,— himself  a  wreck- 
Life  was  no  joy  to  him. 

There  walked  the  warder,  to  and  fro, 

The  busy  swallow  circled  slow, 

Familiar  voices  whispered  low, 
But  he  to  all  was  deaf. 

His  foundered  "  barb"  had  lost  Its  pride— 

The  glittering  "  barb"  had  pierced  his  side- 
Can  on  his  pallid  lips  had  died; 
Alas,  for  hopes  so  brief  I 
#       •       *       •       • 

The  days  are  past,  when  might  made  right; 
And  man,  at  peace  with  man, 

No  longer  wields  the  barb  in  fight, 
Or  rears  the  Babbacan. 


BT  MBS.  JULIA  0.  B.  DOER. 

The  trumpets  are  sounding: 

Mount,  and  away! 
Tby  noble  barb  pranceth ; 

He  pants  for  the  fray. 
Soon,  as  a  whirlwind, 

He'll  sweep  o'er  the  field, 
And  yet  to  tby  guidance 

Submissively  yield. 
Swift  send  the  shining  barb 

Far  through  the  air ; 
So  shall  tho  foeman 

Cry  out  In  despair. 
Return  to  thy  castle, 

De  Courcy,  again; 
Haste,  haste,  they  are  tracking 

Thy  steps  o'er  the  plain. 
Leave  thy  barb  at  the  gateway, 

Let  strong  bars  be  set ; 
But  grasp  thy  barb  firmly, 
.  There's  need  of  it  yet 

"Between  my  first  and  last  is  set 
A— first  thing  in  the  alphabet" 

Foes  are  around  him, 

Dark  is  the  way; 
Oh,  shall  he  perish 

Ignobly  to-day? 
The  strong  lion  graspeth 

The  bars  in  his  rage; 
If  he  can't  "find,  he'll  atofce  a  way" 

Out  of  his  ca^e. 
So  De  Courcy  sprang  up; 

And  the  light  in  his  eye 
Told  of  courage  and  firmness 

To  conquer  or  die. 
His  barb  was  In  waiting; 

Upon  it  he  sprang, 
And  on  the  air  proudly 

His  cltar  accents  rang : 
"Why,  why  should  I  falter?    I  feel  that  I  con 
JHecapo  from  their  toils  and  frustrate  their  plan." 

Back  to  the  barbacan 

Came  he  once  more; 
A  few  old  retainers 

His  feeble  limbs  bore. 
There  had  the  "warder 

Ages  ago; 


Thence  had  his  missiles 
Been  hurled  at  the  foe. 
De  Courcy  was  dying, 

His  faithful  barb  fell; 
The  barb  that  then  pierced  him 
Had  done  its  work  well. 
And  the  heart  and  the  lips  that  had  murmured,  «I  < 
Henceforth  and  for  ever  were  pulseless  and  wan. 

VI. 

BT  H.  BABBY  BBOWHB. 

Thar*  is  a  thing  men  lore  to  press 

Into  a  bleeding  heart; 
They  say  it  only  wounds  to  bless,— 

They  court  the  feathery  dart 
-    Once  it  was  used  in  Mars'  proud  ranks, 

By  men  in  iron  garb; 
Now,  to  the  "pinky"  god  of  pranks 

They  leave  the  gory  barb. 

I  glanced  upon  your  brilliant  toy ; 

I  said,  "  I'm  not  yet  man; 
But  Time  will  aid  the  striving  hoy 

Who  boldly  says,  «I  can.* " 
And  then  I'll  put  a  letter  small 

Between  my  first  and  last,— 
And  straight  I  saw  a  castle  wall, 

And  heard  a  warder's  blast. 

The  barbacan  has  been  a  thing 

Thought  needful  for  defence ; 
But  oh,  there  is  a  stronger  wing 

To  shelter  innocence. 
Munitions  all  might  fall  to  rust, 

Would  man  but  look  above, 
And  place  his  warm  and  earnest  trust 

In  the  bright  shield  of  Love. 

VII. 

BY  M 8. 

Before  De  Oourcy's  castle  gates 
The  gallant  barb  his  coming  waits, 

In  battle-like  array ; 
His  stamping  hoof,  and  eye  of  fire, 

His  short,  impatient  neigh, 
Alike  show  his  intense  desire, 

His  ardour  for  the  fray. 

Down  from  the  wall  De  Courcy  takes 
His  barbed  spear;  and  as  he  shakes 

The  weapon  in  his  hand ; 
"Can  I  not  crush  the  invading  foes 
Who  dare  my  power  to  oppose, 

And  ravage  all  the  land  ? 
Determined  will  and  knightly  deed        9 

CUn  win  in  spite  of  fate." 
8o  saying,  on  bis  gallant  steed 

He  rode  away  elate. 
In  his  own  strength  what  erring  man 
Shall  thus  confide,  and  say,  " I  con?" 
Borne  wounded  to  bis  barbacan, 

De  Courcy  dying  lies. 
His  barb  by  felon  bands  has  died; 
A  spear  has  pierced  him  through  the  side 
His  foes  have  conquered  all  beside ; 

And  thus  Do  Courcy  dies. 

VIII. 

BY  ■.  H.  OHAPMAH. 

De  Oourcy's  Barb  impatient  stood, 

"  A  thing  of  fiery  life," 
And  snorting  proudly,  as  it  would 

Fain  bear  to  deadly  strife, 
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His  muter,  whom  in  armour  strong 

His  menials  did  array, 
Then  with  bis  trusty  sword  along, 

To  the  courtyard  led  the  way. 

Do!  ho!  my  noble,  faithful  steed, 

My  trusty  Barb  alway, 
Now  is  De  Courcy's  hour  of  need, 

A  way— away— away  I 
Oh,  brave  De  Gourey,  thou  art  strong, 

And  mighty  in  thy  might, 
And  thou  wilt  battle  fleroe  and  long, 

For  love,  and  fame,  and  right. 

But  all  unlettered  and  unlearned, 
As  knights  were  in  thy  day, 

Methinks  thou  never  yet  hast  turned 
One  thought  upon  the  letter  A. 

But  what  afaileth  learning's  lore? 
Leave  that  to  covoUd  priest, 


Bravely  his  shield  and  lanee  be  bore, 
And  strode  his  noble  beast. 

And  breathing  vengeance,  on  he  rode 

MI  con"  he  proudly  cried; 
" I  can  avenge  me  of  my  foes: 

I  can  /"  he  gasped  and  died. 
Slowly  and  sadly  wended  back, 

That  gay  and  glittering  train, 
Slowly  and  sadly  came  they  back 

Unto  his  Barbacan. 

Unto  that  ancient  Barbacan, 

That  fortress  strong  and  grim, 
De  Courcy  came  a  senseless  man, 

Powerless  in  life  and  limb. 
And  thus  your  first,  by  one  false  step, 

Your  last  proved  all  in  vain ; 
Tour  whole  guard  that  strong  oaetle  keep, 

An  ancient  Barbacan, 


FASHIONS. 


Fio.  1 .  Morning  Drus. — Small  Pompadour  cap  of  Indian 
muslin  and  Valenciennes  lace,  ornamented  over  the  ears 
with  large  clusters  of  light  blue  riband,  with  many  round 
bows  and  two  long  ends,  floating  as  brides.  Two  rows  of 
the  lace  are  fastened  round  the  front,  one  falling  back 
upon  the  muslin  groundwork  of  the  cap,  and  the  other 
over  the  hair  toward  the  forehead.  Amazone  chemisette, 
embroidered  in  columns  of  open  work  and  satin  stitch. 
Camisolle  sack,  a  la  Montespan,  low  on  the  shoulders  and 
open  to  the  waist,  where  it  is  fastened  with  a  coque  of 
riband  similar  to  that  upon  the  cap;  trimmed  in  front 
and  round  the  lower  edge  with  three  rows  of  embroidery, 
and  edged  with  Valenciennes.  Skirt  trimming  the  same. 
Sleeves demi  long,  open,  rounded  in  front,  and  fastened  at 
the  bend  of  the  arm  with  coques  of  blue  riband.  Puffing 
undersleeves  of  muslin,  closed  by  a  drawing-string  at  the 
wrist,  and  edged  with  lace. 

Fio.  2.  Cap  for  a  quite  young  lady ;  trimming  of  rose 
crape,  and  narrow  black  velvets. 

Fio.  3.  Duckesst  cap;  Pompadour  lace;  narrow  velvet 
upon  the  crown. 

Fio.  4.  ^Marie  Stuart  cap ;  muslin,  with  bands  of  em- 
broidery.   Green  riband,  with  black  waves. 

Fio.  6.  Cap  with  round  crown  of  Valenciennes  lace. 
Inserting  of  Valenciennes  and  embroidery ;  bias  of  muslin 
lined  with  rose  taffetas.    Riband  of  rose  taffetas. 

Fio.  6.  Home  Tbilette. — Cap  composed  of  rows  of  narrow 
lace,  placed  one  over  the  other,  advancing  well  forward 
upon  the  forehead;  on  each  side  is  a  pretty  round  noeud 
of  riband,  with  white  ground  plaided  with  stripes  of  bright 
colours,  extending  low  behind,  and  mixing  with  the  lace. 

Hair  in  large  puffed  bandeaux,  shown  full  over  the 
temples  by  the  retreating  of  the  cap.  Robe  of  striped 
oaohemirienne;  corsage  with  basquin<>8  or  small  skirts, 
and  sleeves  wide.  Near  the  edge  of  the  corsage,  of  the 
basquincs,  of  the  sleeves,  and  of  the  front  of  the  skirt,  are 
bayaderes  stripes  of  lively  colours,  scarlet  and  green,  for 
instance.  The  stripes  are  rather  less  than  one  inch  broad, 
and  the  border  is  a  little  more  than  two  inches,  the  whole 
border  being  rather  more  than  four  inches  broad.  The 
■hades  are  all  lively;  the  corsage  is  open  at  the  top,  to 
show  an  ample  embroidered  collar,  and  volants  of  em- 
broidery crossing  the  breast.  The  undersleeves  have  three 
rows  of  the  embroidery.  The  skirt  is  open  in  front,  over 
an  underskirt  embroidered  in  open  work. 

Fio.   7.    Visiting  Toilette.  —  Bonnet  of  white  taffetas, 


trimmed  with  application  lace,  and  around  the  junction 
of  too  crown  am!  frou  with  taffotoa  etlg&J  with  lace.  Un* 
dertrimnting  of  flow vm  end  foliage;  free  open. 

Robe  of  atrlpcd  silk,  drab  ground,  and  ray*  of  black  and 
orange,  Coriag«  high  &nd  plain,  opun  in  fatal  nearly  to 
the  wufiL  Chemlnrtto  of  tulle,  with  lcu>^  *V']lnr,  and 
trimmed  *Uh  volant*  of  lace  Undersleeves  XorAitm  of 
lacs,  to  match.    Skirt  plain,  of  aqunjio. 


y  ft  a  w  t  it  a   psiii, 

GExmu  RimiR,E4>— Among  the  too*t  striking  tWTtdtlOl 
noticed  in  the  ta$l  fi'Mgn  journals  of  th..>  mod",  I*  that  Of 
triple  skirts,  which  have  somewhat  the  appearance  of  three 
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very  deep  flounces;  bat  they  are  much  more  graceful,  as 
they  each  fall  independent  of  the  other.  The  trimming 
of  these  skirts  is  as  unique  as  they  are  themselves;  they 


Fio.2. 


Fro.  3. 


are  each  edged  with  three  rows  of  quilled  gause  riband, 
alternately  white  and  pink.  On  each  side  of  the  two 
upper  skirts  are  placed  bouquets  of  roses. 


Pig.  4. 


Fro.  6. 


The  constantly  increasing  favour  of  basques  or  body 
skirts  to  the  corsages  of  robes,  deserves  attention.  For 
the  more  simple  costumes,  especially  for  those  of  the 
morning,  they  are  almost  universally  adopted.  They  are 
of  many  descriptions,  and  Les  Modes  Parisiennes  predicts 
that  in  a  short  time  there  will  be  a  very  great  variety  of 
them. 

Robes  of  silk  are  made  with  basques  rather  short,  and 
slit  in  front  into  three  parts,  the  openings  being  either 
round  or  square,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  wearer. 


The  corsage  is  closed  at  the  bottom  In  front,  and  the 
whalebones  descend  to  this  point,  as  In  ordinary  corsages. 
Other  robes  have  longer  basques,  cut  out  all  around  Into 
long  square  tongues;  these  tongues  are  edged  with  white 
lace,  if  the  robe  is  of  any  light  colour ;  but  with  black  lace 
If  the  robe  is  deep-coloured.  Ladies  whose  figure  will 
admit  of  it,  generally  add  another  ornament  as  a  head  to 
the  lace,  consisting,  sometimes,  of  a  narrow  riband  gather* 
ed  through  the  middle,  and  sometimes  of  narrow  velvets. 
The  fronts  of  the  corsages  of  silk  robes  are  made  very  open 
encetur;  the  sleeves  open  and  trimmed  at  the  bottom;  un- 
dcrsleeves  sometimes  fastened  by  a  band  at  the  wrist,  but 
oftener  open  and  flowing.  The  open  corsages  afford  room 
for  the  exercise  of  good  taste  in  the  matter  of  fichus  and 
chemisettes,  which  they  require.  Some  of  the  new  styles 
of  this  article  are  very  beautiful.  They  are  made  either 
of  lace  or  of  muslin,  or  of  muslin  and  lace.  One  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  admired,  is  a  plastron,  composed  partly 
of  embroidered  muslin  placed  upright,  and  partly  of  vo- 
lants of  laoe.  The  arrangement  Is  this:  a  stripe  of  the 
muslin  is  placed  for  the  middle,  and  on  each  side  Is  a 
volant  of  laoe,  then  on  each  side  is  placed  another  strips 
of  the  muslin,  and  then  again  volants  of  laoe. 

We  have  figured  several  of  the  styles  of  caps  most  ap- 
proved "for  home."  The  prettiest  coiffures  for  demi- 
toilette  are  caps  composed  of  points,  or  falls,  of  English 
laoe,  fastened  with  floating  ribands  or  bunches  of  flowers. 
There  is  a  coiffure  called  the  mandarine,  which  is  very 
elegant  for  more  elaborate  toilette.  It  is  composed  of  a 
kerchief  of  gold  laoe,  the  four  points  rounded ;  those  on 
the  side  descend  no  lower  than  the  ears,  that  behind 
oovers  the  plait  and  reaches  to  the  neck,  and  that  In  front 
extends  to  the  parting  of  the  bandeaux.  The  edge  Is  in 
points,  with  three  small  gold  beads  at  the  end  of  each, 
Over  each  ear  is  a  large  bow  of  orange-coloured  riband, 
broche  with  gold  and  having  long  flowing  ends,  termi- 
nated by  a  fringe  of  gold  beads.  Though  a  favourite 
style  of  arranging  the  front  hair  is  in  puffed  ban- 
deaux, the  styles  Marie  Stuart  and  Chambord  are  perhaps 
most  the  mode ;  in  the  former,  the  hair  is  drawn  back  from 
the  forehead,  and  In  the  latter  it  is  parted  and  drawn 
toward  the  back  and  sides  of  the  head  over  invisible  rolls. 
The  coiffure  Chambord  gives  an  open  expression  to  the 
countenance  which  is  very  pleasing,  but  it  is  a  style 
suited  only  to  some,  and  absolutely  disfiguring  when  It  Is 
unbecoming  to  the  wearer.  It  therefore  always  requires 
an  exercise  of  care  and  good  taste  to  decide  as  to  its 
adoption. 

Respecting  the  matter  of  fashion  and  dress  in  general, 
and  of  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  devoting  much  attention  to 
it,  there  are  a  few  remarks  in  one  of  the  late  foreign 
journals  which  we  cannot  resist  giving  our  readers.  They 
contain  much  that  is  true  and  apropos,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  would  be  unwilling  to  approve  all  their  expres- 
sions and  sentiments.  *'  From  ancient  to  modern  times," 
says  our  writer,  '<  from  the  date  of  the  fig-tree  to  our  day, 
the  science  of  clothing  has  justly  occupied  the  largest 
share  of  the  attention  of  the  human  kind.  The  purple 
garments  of  Tyre,  the  coat-armour  of  chivalrous  ages, 
the  importance  of  the  clothiers  of  England  at  a  later 
era,  are  but  periodical  glimpses  of  a  subject  which  has 
engrossed  the  energies  of  the  world  throughout  all  ages. 
Ignorance  may  confound  or  confuse  us  in  tracing  these 
circumstances,  but  it  is  impossible  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  general  truth.  What  was  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory, 
but  a  fashionable  Jew  monarch  ?  What  were  knights  and 
warriors,  but  persons  rendered  stout  and  valiant  by  wear- 
ing fashionable  coats  of  mailf  Love  of  dress  is  the  first 
great  inherent  principle  of  our  natures,  the  only  certain 
innate  idea  implanted  in  our  bosoms.  Not  to  speak  of 
misses  with  their  earliest  fine  shoes  and  frocks,  look  at 
the  boy  first  breeched.  Does  not  that  event  constitute 
the  proudest  moment  of  his  life? — far  prouder  than  Is 
boasted  by  the  orator  when  his  health  is  drunk,  or  he 
receive*  a  vote  of  thanks,  and,  forgetful  of  the  truly 
proudest  epoch  of  his  existence.  Idly  and  erroneously 
attributes  It  to  a  later  glory."  A.  B.  a 
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M  June,  with  It*  rosea,— June  I 
The  gladdest  month  of  the  capricious  year, 
With  its  thick  foliage,  and  its  sunlight  clear, 

And  with  a  droway  tune 
Of  the  bright,  leaping  waters,  as  they  pass 
Laughingly  on  amid  the  springing  grass." 


Thb  different  seasons,  as  they  approach,  are 
in  tarn  greeted  with  joyfulness  or  despondency, 
as  the  light  or  gloom  of  our  own  hearts  inter- 
prets the  meaning  of  the  changes  of  nature 
that  mark  their  advent.  "Summer,  beautiful 
Summer,  has  come!"  will  be  gladly  uttered  by 
the  happy.  "  Ay !  but  Spring,  beautiful  Spring, 
has  departed !"  may  be  the  sorrowful  response. 
Hopes  to  be  realized  in  their  duration  impart 
a  glory  to  the  coming  months,  that  treasured 
memories  lend  to  those  that  are  gone. 

How  dreary  would  seem  the  prospect  of  the 
long  winter  evenings,  without  the  smiles  of 
friendship  or  affection,  or  the  cheering  influ- 
ence of  social  converse.  And,  again,  how  plea- 
sant is  the  ushering  in  of  those  same  long  even- 
ings, pictured  in  the  poet's  description : 

M  Oome,  stir  the  Are,  and  close  the  shutters  fast ; 
Let  fall  the  curtain,  wheel  the  sofa  round; 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud  hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups 
That  cheer,  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each, 
So  let  us  welcome  oheerful  evening  in." 

In  some  such  snug  room,  fitted  up  with 
household  comforts, — not  meaning  thereby  the 
latest  modern  improvements,  but  where  one 
can  actually  see  the  fire  stirred,  in  place  of 
having  it  tended  in  subterranean  regions  far 
remote,  and  may  "  wheel  the  sofa  round,"  and 
gather  near  the  fireside, —  with  books,  and 
songs,  and  fond,  familiar  talk  with  friends 
well  loved,  there  is  a  realization  of  calm  enjoy- 
ment vainly  sought  for  in  more  brilliant  scenes, 


that  gives  a  charm  to  "  rugged  winter,11  robbing 
it  of  all  dreariness,  and  makes  the  dark,  bleak 
nights  glide  rapidly  and  merrily  away.  So 
may  be  forgotten,  in  the  interchange  of  thought 
and  kindly  glow  of  human  sympathies,  the 
"northern  blasts  that  blow,"  and  the  "fierce 
pelting  of  the  bitter  storm."  And  then,  again, 
ofttimes,  when  the  mind  is  ill  at  ease,  when  a 
cloud  is  on  the  spirit,  and  "  man  delights  not, 
no,  nor  woman  neither," 

44  Softest  winds  are  dreary, 
And  summer  sunlight  weary, 
And  brightest  things  uncheery," 

and  the  rich  luxuriance  and  glad  harmonies  of 
nature  only 

"Speak  of  things  which  once  have  been, 
But  never  more  may  be, 
And  earth,  all  decked  in  smiles  again, 
Is  still  a  waste-" 

But  aside  from  all  reference  to  the  joys  and 
sorrows  and  variable  moods  mortality  is  heir 
to,  and  judged  by  its  own  exceeding  loveliness, 

"The  summer,  the  radiant  summer's  the  fairest; 
For  green  woods  and  mountains,  for  meadows  and  bowers, 
For  waters  and  fruits,  and  for  flowers  the  rarest, 
And  for  bright,  shining  butterflies,  lovely  as  flowers." 

Summer  comes  to  us  all  graciously,  as  if 
unwilling  to  give  stern  admonition  of  the  on- 
ward steps  of  time  by  the  tokens  of  a  new 
season,  her  soft,  bland  winds,  and  profuse 
wealth  of  roses,  seem  but  the  perfected  fulness 
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of  the  spring,  and  the  leafy  month  of  June  a 
richer  and  more  bounteous  May. 

" Sweet  Jane!  with  thy  fair  forehead  bound 
With  dewy  wild  flowers,  and  with  roses  crowned, 

I  lore  thee  well. 
Beep  In  the  heart  of  man,  all  o'er  the  earth, 
Thy  presence  spreads  a  li rely  tone  of  mirth, 

A  soft,  deep  spell. 
The  newly  budded  grores  repeat  thy  call 

With  joy  through  all  their  thick  arcades, 
And  the  hoarse-plunging  waterfall 
Bejoices  in  its  dim  primeval  shades." 

June  was  named  most  probably  from  Juno, 
in  whose  honour  a  festival  was  held  in  the 
beginning  of  this  month.  The  Saxons  called  it 
"  Weyd-monath,"  signifying  "  meadow-month," 
in  reference  to  the  abundant  pasturage  then 
afforded  their  oattle.  It  was  also  called  "  Lida 
erra,"  Lida  being  expressive  of  "  smooth  air." 

In  the  country,  one  of  the  prinoipal  items  in 
the  business  of  this  month  is  sheep-shearing. 

"The  shepherds  now,  from  every  walk  and  steep 
Where  grateful  feed  attracts  the  dainty  sheep, 
Collect  their  flocks,  and  plunge  them  in  the  streams, 
And  cleanse  their  fleeces  in  the  noontide  beams;" 

And  after  having  caught  them,  "one  by  one, 
their  wool  to  shear," 

"  Then  come  the  tying,  clipping,  tarring,  bleating, 
The  shearers'  final  shout,  and  dance,  and  eating." 

From  the  importance  attached  to  this  occu- 
pation, the  month  has  been  frequently  repre- 
sented as  a  "  shearer  at  his  trade." 

Sheep-shearing  is  always  very  merrily  con- 
ducted, and  is  looked  forward  to  as  a  sort  of 
holiday,  but  is  not  observed  as  the  high  rural 
festival  it  was  wont  to  be  in  days  of  yore. 
One  of  the  poets  of  those  days,  writing  of  the 
festivities  attending  it,  gives  a  very  pleasing 
description  of  the  happiness  of  young  and  old 
assembled  to  participate  in  its  homely  joys. 

"On  the  grass 
The  mingled  youth  in  gaudy  circles  sport; 
We  think  the  golden  age  again  returned, 
And  all  the  fabled  dryades  in  dance." 

And  while  they  bound  along  to  the  musio  of 
the  shrill  pipe,  or  ancient  harp,  or  tabor's 
hollow  sound, 

"The  old,  apart,  upon  a  bank  reclined, 
Attend  the  tuneful  carol,  softly  mixed 
With  every  murmur  of  the  sliding  wave, 
And  every  warble  of  the  feathered  choir. 
Music  of  paradise  I  which  still  is  heard 
When  the  heart  listens." 

Wrestling  was  one  of  the  favourite  sports 
practised  at  shearing  time.  However  rude 
and  unpolished  this  manly  diversion  may  be 
now  regarded,  it  was  held  in  high  esteem,  and 
was  cultivated  as  a  scientific  accomplishment, 
by  our  less  refined  forefathers.  Be  it  remem- 
bered, too,  that  the  admiration  won  by  a  suc- 


cessful wrestler  was  accorded  more  in  propor- 
tion to  the  skill  and  agility  displayed,  than 
to  the  mere  exhibition  of  superior  muscular 
strength.  Sir  Thomas  Parkyns,  the  prince  of 
wrestlers,  yet  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  pub- 
lished a  mathematical  treatise  on  this  athletic 
exercise.  He  also  gave  instructions  to  many 
of  his  servants  and  neighbours,  as  to  the  most 
expert  and  graceful  mode  of  operation,  prac- 
tically demonstrating  for  their  edification  the 
mysteries  of  the  "  Cornish  hug,"  for  which  he 
was  celebrated;  and,  when  his  pupils  were 
sufficiently  perfected  in  the  subtleties  of  the 
art,  would  exhibit  them,  with  much  pride  and 
satisfaction.  Faithful  to  this  ruling  passion, 
in  his  will  he  provided  for  the  annual  payment 
of  a  guinea,  as  a  prize,  to  be  wrestled  for 
every  Midsummer  Day  at  Bradmore,  Notting- 
hamshire, where  he  had  resided.  There  is  a 
monument  erected  to  him  in  the  church  of 
Bradmore,  which  represents  him  in  a  posture 
for  wrestling ;  and,  in  another  part,  he  appears 
as  if  defeated  in  a  combat  with  Time.  The 
Latin  inscription  on  this  memorable  tombstone 
bears  testimony  to  his  prowess,  as  "  The  noblest 
Boxer  on  the  British  Strand,"  and  states  fur- 
ther, in  the  list  of  his  acquirements,  that  he 
was  "  well  skilled  in  architecture  and  medi- 
cine." This  right  worthy  baronet  and  chi- 
valrous pugilist  is  well  entitled  to  historic 
commemoration.  In  him  we  recognise  the 
true  artist,  choosing  his  own  profession,  and, 
as  a  work  of  love,  striving  throughout  his 
whole  life  to  elevate  it  by  his  talents  and  in- 
fluence. If  the  maintenance  of  a  semi-bar- 
barous custom,  borrowed  from  the  Olympic 
games,  to  our  differently  educated  tastes  seem 
little  worthy  of  such  service,  yet  has  he  ever 
a  right  to  something  of  "hero-worship"  who 
becomes  the  greatest  man  in  his  vocation,  be 
that  what  it  may. 

Midsummer's  Eve — the  28d  of  June — the 
Vigil  of  St.  John  the  Baptist's  day,  has  been 
very  generally  celebrated  by  the  lighting  of 
bonfires,  sinoe  the  first  institution  of  the  Ro- 
mish Church;  and  is  still  so  welcomed  in 
many  places.  This  is  probably  a  relic  of  pagan 
worship ;  for,  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  it 
was  customary  to  kindle  fires  at  the  time  of 
the  summer  solstice,  in  honour  of  "  Baal,"  or 
"The  Sun." 

Various  charms  and  divinations  were  prac- 
tised on  this  evening,  and  on  Midsummer  Day. 
Flowers  were  very  naturally  selected  as  the 
principal  agents  by  which  to  work  out  these 
spells  and  witcheries ;  and  of  flowers,  the  rose 
was  pre-eminently  distinguished.  Young  men 
and  maidens,  decked  with  summer  blossoms, 
"8t.  John's  wort,  vervain  sweet,  violets,  and 
roses,"  would  dance  merrily  round  the  bonfires : 
and  if,  holding  their  garlands  before  their  eyes, 
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they  ooold  still  see  the  flames  shining  brightly 
through,  it  was  regarded  as  a  promise  that 

"Till  that  glad  night  returned  again, 
Those  sparkling  eyes  would  still  remain 
Undimmed  by  tears,  and  free  from  pain." 

On  the  manner  of  arranging  or  of  holding  the 
wreath,  depended  the  answer  to  this  question 
of  the  future;  and  it  was  seldom  otherwise 
than  favourable.  When  the  dance  was  over, 
they  would  throw  their  flowers  in  the  fire,  de- 
voutly desiring  that  all  the  sins  of  the  past, 
and  all  coming  ills,  might  be  consumed  with 
them.  And  as  these  scented  offerings  would 
naturally  be  consumed,  the  simple  folks  would 
hopefully  augur  therefrom  the  fulfilment  of 
their  prayers. 

Another  of  the  superstitions  of  St.  John's 
Eve,  is  described  in  one  of  Gay's  pastorals. 

*»  At  ere,  last  midsummer,  no  sleep  I  sought, 
But  to  the  field,  a  bag  of  homp-seed  brought: 
I  scattered  round  the  seed  on  every  side, 
And  three  times,  in  a  trembling  accent,  cried : — 
'This  hemp-seed,  with  my  virgin  hand  I  sow, 
Who  shall  my  true  lore  be,  the  crop  shall  mow.' 
I  straight  looked  back,  and,  if  my  eyes  speak  truth, 
With  his  keen  scythe,  behind  me  came  the  youth." 

Some  maidens,  less  timorous,  were  content  to 
abide  by  the  marvellous  revelations  of  Mid- 
summer Night  Dreams.  And  some  gathered 
roses,  and  put  them  carefully  by  till  Christmas 
Day ;  for  it  was  said  that  the  wearer  of  such 
withered  flower  on  that  day,  would  be  sure  to 
have  it  snatched  away  by  the  youth  destined 
to  be  her  husband.  And  some  doubting  maid, 
whose  troth  was  plighted,  would  keep  her  rose 
till  New  Year's  Day ;  for  it  had  then  the  magi- 
cal property  of  proving  the  sincerity  of  her 
lover's  professions. 

"The  moss-rose,  that  at  fall  of  dew, 
(Ere  ere  its  duskier  curtain  drew,) 
Was  freshly  gathered  from  its  stem, 
She  values  as  the  ruby  gem ; 
And,  guarded  from  the  piercing  air, 
With  all  an  anxious  lover's  care, 
8he  bids  it,  for  her  shepherd's  sake, 
Await  the  new  year's  frolic  wake — 
When,  faded,  In  its  altered  hue 
She  reads— the  rustle  is  untrue  I 
But  if  its  leaves  the  crimson  paint, 
Her  sickening  hopes  no  longer  faint. 
The  rose  upon  her  bosom  worn, 
She  meets  him  at  the  peep  of  morn ; 
And  lol  her  lips  with  kisses  preet, 
He  plucks  it  from  her  panting  breast." 

Early  in  the  morning  of  St.  John's  day,  the 
Spanish  girls  gather  flowers  on  the  banks  of 
the  Guadalquiver,  wherewith  to  deck 

•*  The  snow-white  wether  ere  the  sun  has  dried  the  dew." 

One  of  their  favourite  ballads,  sung  for  hun- 
dreds ef  years,  expresses  their  simple  and 
pretty  mode  of  divining  constancy  and  good 
luck,  in  the  interpretations  of  the  omens  at- 
tending their  pleasant  occupation. 


"Come  forth,  oome  forth,  my  maidens,  and  slumber  not 

away 
The  blessed,  blessed  morning  of  John  the  Baptist's  day; 
There's  trefoil  on  the  meadow,  and  lilies  on  the  lea, 
And  hawthorn  blossoms  on  the  bosh,  which  you  must 

pluck  with  me. 

"  Oome  forth,  oome  forth,  my  maidens,  the  air  is  calm  and 

cool, 
And  the  violet  blue  far  down  we'll  view,  reflected  In  the 

pool; 
The  violets  and  the  roses,  and  the  jasmine  all  together, 
We'll  bind  in  garlands  on  the  brow  of  the  strong  and 

lovely  wether. 

"  Oome  forth,  oome  forth,  my  maidens,  well  gather  myrtle 
boughs, 

And  we  all  shall  learn,  from  the  dews  of  the  fern,  if  our 
lads  will  keep  their  vows; 

If  the  wether  be  still,  as  we  dance  on  the  hill,  and  the 
dew  hangs  sweet  on  the  flowers, 

Wn'U  kiss  off  the  dew,  for  our  lovers  are  true,  and  the  Bap- 
tist's blessing  is  ours." 

Beside  the  many  love-charms  peculiar  to  Mid- 
summer Eve,  other  spells  touching  mysteries 
of  graver  import  were  practised  by  the  credu- 
lous. There  was  a  manner  of  making  prophets 
to  serve  the  ensuing  year,  that  was  particularly 
interesting.  Some  fair  child,  with  rose-decked 
hair, 

"  Olad  as  a  bride,  her  features  all  sedate, 
Like  one  of  holy  calling," 

would  walk  in  front  of  a  gay  procession  to  the 
plaoe  selected  for  the  decision  of  this  momen- 
tous question ;  this  was  always  on  the  seashore 
or  by  the  margin  of  a  river.     Here  they 

"With  water  from  the  ocean,  to  the  brim 
Pill  a  small  vessel,  as  the  first  essay 
Toward  making  unto  one  the  future— dim, 
And  dark  as  'tis — perceptible." 

Into  this  sacred  vase  would  be  thrown  by  each 
of  the  youths  and  maidens  present,  some  flower 
or  gem,  or  "  bauble  prized  most  dear,"  to 
serve  as  their  emblems ;  then  all 

"  Gathered  round  in  silence  deep, 

Heart-throbbing  maids,  like  knots  of  flowers  fair, 
That  bow  unto  the  moon,  whose  soft  rays  sleep 
Upon  their  beauty,  and  youths  flushed  with  care 
And  keen  anxiety,  press  forward  there. 
Meanwhile,  the  little  cherub  bride  draws  nigh, 
And  from  the  vessel,  with  her  small  hand  fair, 
Brings  forth  the  gem  that  gladdens  some  one's  eye, 
That  grants  to  him  or  her  the  gift  of  prophecy." 

Then  there  was  the  belief,  too,  that  any  one, 
fasting,  on  Midsummer  Eve,  that  would  have 
courage  to  walk  in  the  graveyard  alone,  or 
watch  in  the  church  porch,  would  behold  the 
apparitions  of  such  of  their  kindred  as  were 
fated  to  die  ere  the  next  anniversary  of  St. 
John's  festival.  And  there  is  a  well-known 
instance  of  a  husband  and  wife  that  lived  un- 
happily together,  whose  home  was  one  con- 
tinual scene  of  strife  and  discord,  that  weut 
forth  secretly,  as  it  were,  and  watched  trem- 
blingly, and  alas !  hopingly,  for  the  solemn  token 
that  would  promise  release  from  the  weary 
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chains  that  bound  them.  And  both  were  con- 
vinced that  they  received  this  assurance,  and 
retained  too  much  thrilled  with  awe  at  the 
success  of  ttotr  bold  experiment,  even  to  re- 
joice ;  nor  either  for  a  moment  surmised,  that 
when  greeted  by  the  fancied  spiritual  sem- 
blance of  the  other,  they  had  stood  in  corporeal 
presence  faoe  to  face.  But  as  only  a  year  was 
to  elapse  ere  they  regained  their  freedom,  each 
inwardly  resolved  to  forgive  all  past  grievances, 
carefully  avoid  quarrelling,  and  endeavour  by 
every  means  possible  to  soothe  the  pathway  to 
that  grave,  which  was  even  then  yawning  for 
the  doomed  partner.  And  such  was  the  power 
of  this  mutual  forbearance,  that  long  ere  Mid- 
summer came  again,  the  irrevocable  separa- 
tion, looked  forward  to,  was  regarded  as  a 
cause  for  silent  but  heavy  grief;  and  happier 
than  their  wedding-day  was  that  which,  all 
mystery  explained  away,  restored  them  the 
hope  of  growing  old  together. 

In  one  of  Chaucer's  poems  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing lines  in  reference  to  a  quaint  eld  cus- 
tom, long  since  obsolete  : 

"The  bacon  was  not  set  for  him,  I  trowe, 
That  soins  men  have,  In  Essex  s>t  Dnnmowe." 

This  bacon,  in  Essex  at  Dunmow,  could  be 
claimed  by  whatsoever  married  pair  would  take 
oath  that  never, 

"  Since  the  parish  clerk  said  Amen, 
They  wished  themselves  unmarried  agen, 
Or  in  twelve  months'  time  and  a  day, 
Repented  not  in  thought  any  way; 
But  continued  trne  and  just  in  desire, 
As  when  they  joined  hands  in  the  holy  quire." 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1751,  appeared  the  last 
claimants  of  whioh  there  is  notice,  and  de- 
manded the  flitch  of  bacon  as  their  right;  aver- 
ring that  they  had  been  married  a  year  and  a 
day,  and  yet  had  not  quarrelled,  nor  repented, 
sleeping  or  waking,  nor  offended  each  other  in 
thought,  word,  or  deed,  since  their  marriage. 
This  truly  remarkable  pair — remarkable  even 
in  their  generation, — after  having  so  testified, 
and  received  the  prize  awarded  to  conjugal 
fidelity,  were,  according  to  established  usage, 
placed  on  a  chair  preserved  for  such  rare  occa- 
sions, whioh  was  elevated  on  men's  shoulders, 
and  with  music  playing,  and  with  joyous  ac- 
clamations of  the  assembled  multitude,  were 
triumphantly  carried  round  the  town;  the 
bacon  borne  on  a  high  pole  in  front  of  them. 
This  chair,  which  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
church  of  Dunmow,  is  made  of  oak,  and  is 
said  to  be  only  calculated  to  hold  comfortably 
such  two  persons  as  were  distinguished  by  their 
affection  and  obliging  dispositions.  Perhaps 
it  was  purposely  intended  to  form  a  supple- 
mentary test  of  the  sincerity  of  the  applicants, 
by  the  manner  in  whioh  they  accommodated 
themselves  to  its  limited  dimensions. 


A  quaint  old  oustom,  truly,  making  a  Mira- 
cle, as  it  were,  of  that  constancy  and  kindli- 
ness, without  which  the  holy  institution  of 
matrimony  is  a  mere  form, — a  mockery  that 
might  well  make  angels  weep.  When  the  vow 
taken  at  the  altar  to  love,  cherish  and  protect 
is  lightly  spoken  then,  and  remembered  after 
only  as  a  legal  tie,  whose  continuance  society 
enjoins,  the  spirit  of  that  vow  is  already  broken ; 
and  this  life-compact,  carelessly  formed,  yet 
binding  for  ever,  closes  out  a  world  of  happiness 
from  its  victims,  they  may  learn  too  late  to  sigh 
for.  Conventionally  considered,  all  marriages 
are  respectable,  and  hence  the  evil  that  banishes 
domestic  peaoe.  If  marriages  of  interest  and 
convenience  were,  indeed,  regarded  as  viola- 
tions of  the  most  sacred  laws,  and  received 
but  a  tithe  of  the  severity  that  is  visited  upon 
less  fashionable  sins,  we  should  not  hear  of  so 
many  miserable  homes,  nor,  it  may  be,  of  so 
many  "  brilliant  establishments."  If  daughters 
were  not  so  early  and  earnestly  impressed  with 
the  advantages  of  making  an  "  eligible  match," 
more  suitable  ones  would  be  formed. 

But  of  this  quaint  custom  referred  to ;  the 
good  people  of  Dunmow  might  well  celebrate 
the  claiming  of  the  bacon,  with  all  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  at  command,  for  although  it 
originated  in  the  twelfth  century,  it  is  stated 
44  that  before  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  it 
does  not  appear,  by  searching  the  most  ancient 
records,  to  have  been  demanded  above  three 
times,  and  just  as  often  since,"  including  the 
demand  in  1751.  The  unfrequency  of  such 
oases  proves,  I  suppose,  that  those  who  could 
live  on  together  in  harmony  were  sufficiently 
rewarded  in  the  prize  they  had  gained  in  each 
other ;  or  else,  perhaps,  a  year  and  a  day  may 
have  been  in  all  ages  a  very  long  while  for 
husband  and  wife,  at  its  expiration,  to  be  able 
conscientiously  to  swear  they  had  not  for  a 
moment  wished  themselves  "  unmarried  again." 
How  shall  we  estimate  the  drain  upon  the  pub- 
lic treasury  were  suoh  usage  now  revived,  and 
every  couple  obliged  to  testify,  yea  or  nay,  as 
to  their  entitlement  to  the  reward!  Just  think 
of  it,  a  year  and  a  day,  yet  never  offended  each 
other  in  thought,  word,  or  deed!  The  fund  ne- 
cessary could  be  judiciously  raised  by  a  special 
tax  levied  on  bachelors — and  methinks  they 
would  not  grumble  at  the  paying. 


ADVERSITY. 

BT  D.    H.    BARLOW. 

Adversity,  be  sure,  is  a  blunt,  uncourtly 
monitor.  It  never  culls  the  phraseology  of  its 
teachings.  It  does  not  sugar  the  draught  it 
holds  to  the  lips.  But  for  him  who  loves  truth 
more  than  flatUry,  it  has  lessons  of  exoellent 
wisdom. 
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XXXV. 

THR  HOUSE  ON  THE  ROCK. 

I  cannot,  probably,  better  illustrate  this 
figure  of  speech,  than  by  relating  an  incident 
which  I  suppose  to  be  a  real  occurrence.  There 
are  three  texts  which  are  needed  to  be  recalled, 
in  order  to  make  this  passage  clear.  They  all 
relate  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  hopes  to  be 
built  on  him. 

"Whosoever  believeth  on  him  shall  not  be 
confounded." 

"  Whosoever  belieyeth  on  him  shall  not  make 
haste." 

"WhosoeTer  believeth  on  him  shall  not  be 
ashamed." 

In  one  of  our  Northern  States,  two  men  laid 
their  plans  to  build,  each  a  large  and  expen- 
sive factory.  Their  mills  were  on  the  same 
stream,  to  be  carried  by  the  same  falls,  and 
only  a  few  rods  apart,  to  stand  opposite  each 
other,  the  river  being  between  them.  In  the 
spring  they  began  to  build.  One  dug  away 
the  soil  till  he  came  down  to  the  solid  rock,  on 


which  he  bolted  and  clamped  down  the  foun- 
dation stones.  The  other  derided  the  care 
and  expense,  and  laid  his  foundations  on  the 
soil.  The  buildings  went  up,  were  completed, 
filled  with  machinery,  and  all  put  in  motion. 
All  seemed  well,  and  both  seemed  prosperous. 
So  they  stood  through  the  autumn  and  through 
the  winter.  But  when  the  snows  melted  very 
suddenly  on  the  distant  mountains,  and  the 
large  reservoir  in  the  wilderness  which  held 
the  pent-up  waters  began  to  overflow,  and  the 
spring  rains  to  fall,  then  the  dark,  deep  river 
swelled  suddenly  and  fearfully.  The  waters 
rolled  down  in  immense  volumes,  filled  the 
channel  more  than  full,  and  swept  along  with 
terrible  power.  Then  the  foundations  were  to 
be  tried.  And  when  the  mill  built  upon  the 
sand  was  seen  to  tremble  and  to  shake,  all 
within  it  ran  to  the  windows,  and  looked  out 
upon  the  terrific  waters,  and  were  "  con- 
founded." Soon  the  building  shook  more  and 
more;  and  then  the  cry  was  "Get  out!  get 
out!"  and  so  they  "made  haste"  to  get  out. 
Scarcely  had  they  left  it,  and  hastened  up 


eft  it,  and  hastened  up  the 
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bank  beyond  the  water,  ere  the  mill  tottered, 
and  reeled,  and  fell  with  one  awful  crash: 
"  and  great  was  the  fall  thereof. "  Then  those 
who  had  built  upon  the  sand  were  "  ashamed," 
while  they  who  had  built  upon  the  rock  were 
unmoyed.  The  floods  came,  the  winds  blew, 
the  rain  fell,  and  it  fell  not ;  for  it  was  founded 


upon  a  rock.  He  who  built  it  was  not  "  con- 
founded," nor  did  he  make  "  haste,"  nor  was 
he  "  ashamed !" 

So  may  our  souls  have  the  foundations  of 
their  eternal  hopes  built  upon  the  Bock  of  Ages 
— bolted  and  clamped  thereupon,  and  the  house 
will  never  fall — for  it  is  founded  upon  a  rock ! 


XXXVI. 

THE    TRANSFIGURATION. 
BY  TIIK  EKV.  D.  MARCH. 

At  eve,  from  far  Phillppi  came 
The  Saviour,  with  his  faithful  few, 

To  that  high  mount  of  unknown  name, 
Whereon  his  glory  hroke  to  view. 

The  march  was  o'er,  the  day  was  done; 

No  longer  flamed  with  sunset  glow 
The  cedar  tops  of  Lebanon, 

Or  Hermon's  crest  of  fadeless  snow. 

At  his  command,  the  chosen  three 
With  him  had  climbed  the  rugged  steep: 

Yet  there,  while  watching  wearily, 
They  sank  at  last  In  slumber  deep. 

Thick  shadows  veil  the  mountain's  brow, 
The  torrents  roar,  the  night-winds  moan ; 

Yet,  on  that  height  in  darkness  now, 
The  Man  of  sorrows  prays  alone. 

The  earth  is  damp,  the  rocks  are  cold, 
And  colder  grows  the  mountain  air; 

The  dew-born  clouds,  together  rolled, 
Make  darker  still  that  place  of  prayer. 

Hut  no,  it  is  no  longer  night, 
Where  that  lone  suppliant  prays; 

A  sudden  glory  o'er  the  height, 
Outshine  the  sun's  meridian  blase. 


And  He,  so  late  bowed  down  in  prayer, 

Low  as  the  penitent  inclines, 
Doth  heaven's  own  light  for  vesture  wear, 

And  all  the  Godhead  in  him  shines. 

The  sleepers  wake,  and  while  they  gase, 
Two  others  on  their  vision  break; 

In  one  the  Law  its  homage  pays,— 
The  Prophets  in  the  other  speak. 

In  them,  the  Seers  and  Patriarchs  old, 
Whose  faith  and  sacrificial  fire 

Alike  a  coming  Christ  foretold, 
Declare  that  Jesus  is  Messiah. 

♦•Oh!  beautiful  it  were,  to  be 

For  ever  on  this  glorious  height, 
In  tabernacles  built  for  thee, 
And  those  that  wear  thy  robes  of  light.'' 

While  ardent  Peter  speaks,  the  cloud 
Of  pillared  glory  veils  the  height; 

Jehovah's  voice  proclaims  aloud, 
Amid  the  dread  Shechinah's  light. 

To  earth  the  trembling  listeners  fall, 
Nor  rise,  till  that  familiar  tone, 

Which  over  thrilled  with  love  for  all, 
They  hear  and  find  their  Lord  alone. 

With  Him  they  go  obedient  down 
From  that  brief  heaven  to  earth  again. 

With  Him  to  wear  the  thorny  crown, 
With  Him  at  last  in  bliss  to  reign. 
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XXXVII. 

CHRIST  TEACHING  WHO  ABE  HIS  MOTHER  AND 
SISTER  AND  BROTHER. 

Sometimes  the  young  man  who  leaves  the 
home  of  his  parents,  to  wrestle  with  the  stern 
realities  of  life,  is  found  to  have  fallen  into  bad 
company,  by  whom  his  taste  has  become  per- 
verted, his  heart  corrupted,  and  his  morals 
shattered.  Our  great  cities  contain  multitudes 
of  such,  who,  for  a  time,  manfully  swim  against 
the  tide,  till  at  length  they  cease  to  struggle, 
and  easily  go  down  out  of  sight,  and  are  lost 
to  the  world.  Such  young  men,  on  their  way 
downward,  will  often  speak  contemptuously  of 
the  female  character,  and  slightingly  of  female 
virtue.  But  ask  one  of  these,  in  the  midst  of 
his  scorn,  if  he  has  any  doubt  of  the  purity  of 
his  mother  or  his  sister,  and  his  countenance 
falls,  and  he  is  indignant  at  the  bare  insinua- 
tion. His  mother !  She  is  the  very  emblem 
of  all  that  is  pure,  disinterested,  lovely,  and 
kind.  He  may  have  half  the  globe  between 
her  and  himself,  he  may  be  in  a  strange  hos- 
pital, or  even  in  the  prisoner's  cell,  but  he  never 
for  a  moment  doubts  that  her  heart  beats  for 
him,  and  would  coin  its  last  blood  with  which  to 
purchase  health  and  innocency  for  him.  Even 
the  monster  Nero  wanted  to  call  back  his  mo- 
ther from  the  regions  of  the  dead,  that  he  might 
ask  her  forgiveness  of  his  unnatural  crimes! 
There  is  no  place  so  distant,  no  degradation  so 
deep,  that  the  love  of  the  mother,  and  the  pity 
of  the  sister  will  not  follow  the  wanderer. 

What  could  be  more  beautiful,  then,  than  the 
image  of  the  love  of  a  mother  and  of  a  sister, 


to  express  the  feelings  of  Christ  towards  his 
friends  ?  He  does  not  require  that  you  have 
the  luxurious  trappings  of  wealth,  or  that  you 
should  be  great  or  highly  honoured  and  widely 
known  in  the  earth,  not  that  you  become 
learned  in  science,  arte,  or  literature ;  not  that 
you  are  gifted  by  nature, — nothing  of  this.  A 
child  at  his  mother's  knee,  and  the  slave  in  his 
hovel,  may  have  the  qualities  which  endear 
him  to  Christ.  Does  he  do  the  will  of  his 
Heavenly  Father  ?  Moral  qualities— qualities 
of  the  heart,  are  those  which  are  valued  in 
heaven,  and  none  besides.  These,  if  once  im- 
planted in  the  soul,  will  grow  during  the  ages 
of  eternity,  and  will  bring  the  soul  nearer  and 
nearer  to  God.  Every  other  endowment,  un- 
accompanied by  this,  carries  the  heart  away 
from  Him.  Who  will  say  that  the  terms  of  re- 
lationship to  Christ  are  hard,  or  not  easy  to 
understand  ?  Michael,  the  archangel,  and  the 
little  child  whose  silvery  voice  is  heard  in  the 
temple,  singing  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David, 
are  related  to  each  other,  and  are  both  as  dear 
to  Christ  as  a  mother  or  a  sister  or  a  brother, 
— not  because  their  intellects  are  alike,  but 
because  they  do  the  will  of  God,  and  are  there- 
fore dear  to  him.  0  mortal !  thou  wouldst  feel 
proud  to  be  related  to  a  king,  to  a  hero,  to  the 
head  of  a  great  nation,  and  why  not  strive  to 
obtain  this  relationship  to  the  King  of  kings, 
and  the  Lord  of  lords  ?  It  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be ;  but  there  is  a  relationship 
proffered  which  is  as  far  above  what  Earth  can 
bestow,  as  the  glory  of  the  king's  throne  ex- 
ceeds that  of  his  footstool.  Mortal,  hast  thou 
this  relationship  ? 
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XXXVIII. 

THE  PARABLE  OP  THE  TALENTS. 
BT  MISS  CAROLINE  MAT. 

On!  what  a  solemn  and  surprising  hour, 
Even  to  those  who  hare  most  wisely  wrought! 

The  Master  has  returned,  with  royal  power, 
flaying  obtained  the  kingdom  which  he  sought. 

And  now  he  calls,  and  instant  at  his  beckoning 

The  servants  rise,  to  make  their  last  great  reckoning. 

The  first,  with  cheerful  faith,  yet  self-abased, 
For  pride  must  fall  before  that  searching  eye, 

Shows  how  the  trust  in  him  so  freely  placed, 
He  has,  in  earnest,  striven  to  occupy ; 

And  how,  through  yean  of  mingled  joy  and  trouble, 

His  master's  talents  he  has  sought  to  double. 

The  second  comes,  and  with  a  modest  look, 
For  modesty  and  truth  go  hand  in  hand, 

Tells  how  he,  too,  e'er  since  the  day  he  took 
His  lord's  rich  gift,  and  heard  his  just  command, 

Had  tried  to  multiply  the  wealth  committed, 

That,  at  his  coming,  he  might  stand  acquitted. 

The  Master  smiled  upon  them ;  and,  at  length, 
In  tones  that  thrilled  their  waiting  spirits, 

He  said,  "Well  done!    Ye  hare,  with  all  your  strength. 
Been  faithful  over  few  things,  good  and  true ; 

Enter  the  joy  which  heaven  itself  affords  you, 

Rule  o'er  the  realms  with  which  your  lord  rewards  you.'* 

Before  the  sentence  of  approval  sweet 
Had  died  upon  their  ears,  there  came  a  third, 

With  lowering  face,  and  slow,  unwilling  feet; 
lie  fain  would  disobey  the  summons  heard, 

But  well  he  knew  that  there  was  no  evading 

The  dread  account,  and  the  more  dread  upbraiding. 

lie  therefore  strives,  with  cowardly  pretence, 
To  prove  his  lord  a  hard  and  austere  man ; 

And  pleads,  the  fear  of  giving  him  offence 
Alone  bad  prompted  bis  deceitful  plan, 


«* I  hid  thy  talent  in  the  earth;  behold  it, 

Nor  more  nor  less— I  neither  changed  nor  sold  it." 

j  Then  the  insulted  lord  grew  justly  wroth ; 
j  "  If  I  were  hard,  exacting  much  of  thee, 
j      Why,  0  thou  wicked  servant,  wert  thou  loth 

To  put  my  money  in  the  bank,  and  be 
j      More  diligent  and  watchful,  In  proportion 
j      To  my  extreme  demands,  and  deep  extortion  ? 

'   "Out  of  thine  own  mouth  thou  art  thus  condemned. 

The  misused  talent  shall  be  thine  no  more, 
|      But  given  to  him  who  has  all  trouble  stemmed, 
j         His  master's  wealth  with  interest  to  restore; 

For  unto  him  that  hath— It  is  my  pleasure— 
<      Shall  more  be  given,  a  still  Increasing  treasure.'* 

Then  came  the  sentence.    Oh,  the  fearful  sound ! 
j         M  Oast  the  unprofitable  servant  out 
|      In  utter  darkness,  dreary  and  profound, 
|         Where  nought  is  heard  but  the  despairing  shout,— 
I      The  gnashing  of  vexed  teeth,— the  deep,  low  wailing 

Of  weeping  souls,  whose  cries  are  unavailing." 

Oh  ye  who  have  one  gift  of  small  amount, 
Haste  to  improve  it.    Think  not,  nor  expect, 

That  in  the  reckoning  of  the  last  account, 
Te  shall  be  pardoned  for  that  gift's  neglect. 

Twas  he  who  had  ens  talent  ash/  given, 

Who  sank  in  darkness,  and  fell  short  of  heaven. 


;  xxxix. 

j  C HEIST  DINING  WITH  THE  PHARISEE,  AMD  BATING 
I  WITH  UNWA8BEN  HANDS. 

No  station  among  men,  no  amount  of  educa- 
I  tion  or  greatness  of  intellect,  insures  the  pos- 
I  sessor  against  superstition.      The  Phs 


nrsntion.      The  Pharisees 
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were  the  most  enlightened  men  of  the  age, 
when  Christ  was  on  earth,  and  they  professed 
to  carry  the  keys  of  knowledge.  Bat  their 
eyes  seemed  to  have  a  moral  film  over  them, 
so  that  they  could  see  no  light  in  the  history 
of  the  past,  nothing  supernatural  passing  be- 
fore them,  and  no  morements  indicating  that 
the  old  heavens  and  the  old  earth  were  soon  to 
pass  away. 

Their  business  was  to  teach  and  to  live  re- 
ligion ;  so  they  made  it  wholly  an  outside  show. 
They  prayed  in  the  corners  of  the  streets, 
making  long  prayers,  and  neglected  the  closet. 
They  gave  alms  in  public,  sounding  a  trumpet 
before  them,  but  they  had  no  heart  to  give  in 
secret.  They  were  very  zealous  to  proselyte, 
but  devoured  the  pittance  of  the  widow  and 
orphan.  They  paid  tithes  to  the  very  herbs 
that  grew  in  their  gardens,  but  neglected  even 
their  aged  parents.  They  were  afraid  to  eat 
after  having  been  out  to  the  market,  lest  they 
had  been  polluted  by  touching  something  un- 
clean, but  they  mourned  not  that  their  hearts 
were  as  foul  as  covered  tombs.  When,  there- 
fore, Christ  came  to  them,  as  a  refiner  of  silver, 
how  natural  that  they  should  hate  him !  It 
seems  incredible  to  us  that  such  men  should 
not  know  that  the  soul  is  the  man,  and  that 
sin  consists  in  defiling  that  soul ;  but  formal- 
ism, when  it  once  usurps  the  place  of  spiritu- 
ality, makes  men  to  act  like  fools. 

It  is  so  much  easier  to  tithe  mint  and  anise 


and  cummin  than  to  be  spiritual, — to  wash 
the  hands  than  to  cleanse  the  heart, — to  sprin- 
kle the  table  and  the  couch  than  to  purify  the 
conscience, — that  the  human  heart  is  tempted, 
sorely  tempted,  to  cling  to  the  Form,  and  leave 
the  Spirit,  of  religion.  The  conversation  of 
the  Redeemer  at  the  table  of  the  Pharisee  was 
doubtless  scorned  at  the  time ;  but  it  has  come 
down  to  us,  clear  and  distinct,  warning  us  of  a 
great  danger, — a  strong  temptation.  Better 
far  to  have  no  altar  but  the  fresh  sod,  and  no 
temple  but  the  arch  of  heaven,  and  no  organ 
but  the  winds  and  the  thunder,  than  to  let  any- 
thing come  in  between  us  and  Him  who  is 
greater  than  all  temples,  and  whose  worship 
must  be  spiritual  and  heartfelt. 


XL. 

CHRIST  CASTING  OUT  THE  DUMB  SPIRIT. 
Br  J4MIS  T.  JAXTIZR,  BSQ. 

Vautlt  In  the  western  beareo 
Glow  the  lingering  tints  of  ©Ten, 
On  the  distant  hill-tops  beaming. 

As  the  setting  son  goes  down. 
Now  the  mountain  tall  and  hoary 
Bathes  a  moment  in  his  glory, 
Where  the  quivering  boughs  are  gleaming, 

And  the  rocky  barriers  frown. 

Where  the  fig-tree's  blossoms  spreading 
fragranoe  on  the  air  are  shedding, 
Gathered  In  their  shade  embowering, 
Thronging  numbers  crowd  the  plain. 
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Praynrs  And  groans  to  heaven  ascending, 
Seo  a  wretched  father,  bending 
Where  his  maniac  son  is  cowering, 
Near  yon  group  of  holy  men. 

Tain  his  bitter  lamentation ; 

Fruitless  all  their  supplication; 

J  aith  mast  grow,  and  love  wax  stronger, 

Ere  the  host  of  God  prevail. 
Self-abasement,  self-denial, 
Pit  the  soul  for  strife  and  trial; 
Purified,  it  then  no  longer 

In  the  deadly  fight  shall  fail. 

From  the  mountain-side  descending, 

Thitherward  a  form  is  tending, 

Less  than  godlike,  more  than  human, 

With  a  strange,  majestic  face. 
Theme  that  angel  thought  engages ! 
Wonder  of  eternal  ages  I 
Son  of  God,  yet  born  of  woman, 

Brother  of  our  guilty  race  I 

Round  his  brow  what  glories  cluster, 
Beaming  with  unearthly  lustre, 
As  a  halo  ever  brightening 

With  the  rays  of  Paradise! 
As  when  Tabor  saw  the  vision, 
Bearing  witness  to  his  mission, 
And  the  chariot-wheels  of  lightning 

Rolled  athwart  the  echoing  skies. 

There  his  followers  heard  with  wonder, 
As  a  voice,  like  distant  thunder, 
Mortal  unbelief  upbraiding, 

Uttered  in  that  awful  tone,— 
When  the  darkness  o'er  them  hovering 
Spread  around  its  fearful  covering, 
From  the  murky  cloud  o'ershading,— 

"This  is  my  beloved  Son." 
«  •  •  * 

"  Mourning  father,  cease  thy  grieving! 
Joy  springs  ever  from  believing; 


And  the  heart  oppressed  with  sadness 
Finds  its  painful  throbbings  cease. 

Bring  thy  son  afflicted  hither; 

Hope  no  more  shall  droop  and  wither ; 

For  the  frenzy  of  his  madness 
I  will  give  eternal  peace!" 

Like  a  struggling  victim,  toiling 
With  the  serpent  round  him  coiling, 
In  dumb  agony  all  shivering, 

Lay  the  child  upon  the  turf, 
At  his  heart  the  demon  tearing — 
See  those  eyes  distended,  staring, 
And  the  livid  lips,  now  quivering, 

Foamy  as  the  beating  surf. 

Then  the  Saviour,  near  him  standing. 
In  a  voice  deep  and  commanding, 
Bade  the  spirit  thence  for  ever, 

To  his  darkness  and  bis  chain. 
While  the  maniac,  wildly  springing, 
Shrieks,  with  voice  of  terror  ringing; 
And  the  demon,  as  they  sever, 

Casts  him  to  the  earth  again. 

Is  the  arm  almighty  daunted  ? 

Was  that  word  of  power  but  vaunted! 

Lo,  an  icy  hand  is  sealing 

Evermore  those  dying  eyes. 
Now  the  host  of  hell,  victorious, 
Boast  a  triumph  new  and  glorious, 
As  the  fatal  chill  comes  stealing,— 

Last  of  mortal  agonies. 

But  with  love,  how  deep  and  tender, 
Softening  all  his  godlike  splendour, 
Jesus  quelled  the  sad  misgiving, 

Soothed  the  father's  wild  alarms. 
From  those  eyes,  one  touch  of  kindness 
Swept  away  death's  gathering  blindness 
And  the  happy  child  stood,  living, 

Folded  in  his  father's  arms. 
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XLI. 

CHRIST  DECLARING  WHO  SHOULD  BE  OREATEST. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  part  of  the  imperfection  of 
any  created,  intelligent  being,  not  to  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  what  he  is,  or  with  what 
he  has  done.  It  may  be  a  part  of  his  nature, 
urging  him  onward  to  greater  perfection  and 
to  higher  deeds.  All  sin  consists  in  perverting 
what  is  innocent,  and  in  using  forbidden  means, 
and  in  oarrying  it  to  improper  limits.  It  was 
not  sin  in  Eve  to  desire  to  be  wiser  than  she 
was,  but  it  was  sin  to  use  forbidden  means  to 
attain  the  end  desired.  The  disciples  of  Christ 
thought  he  was  about  to  set  up  an  earthly, 
temporal  kingdom;  and  among  themselves 
they  were  apportioning  out  the  honours.  The 
grand  difficulty  seemed  to  be  who  should  be 
prime  minister, — "the  greatest"  This  was 
their  standard  of  greatness.  This  was  and  is 
the  only  standard  ever  conceived  of  by  the 
world — who  shall  influence  the  most  men  by 
his  power,  and  control  them.  And  since  riches 
increase  this  influence,  and  courage  and  saga- 
city, learning  and  skill,  shrewdness  and  fore- 
sight, talents  and  mental  endowments,  all  con- 


tribute towards  giving  you  power  over  men,  all 
these  are  coveted.  But  these  are  only  means 
to  the  end.  The  power  of  the  prime  minister 
— "  the  greatest" — is  the  goal. 

What  a  thought  was  let  in  upon  the  world 
when  Christ  taught  his  disciples  that,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  humility  is  greatness ! — that  the 
man  who  would  be  great  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Lord  need  not  wade  in  blood,  nor  stand  at 
the  head  of  an  empire ;  but  he  is  great  who 
has  a  perfect  standard  of  moral  character,  and, 
comparing  his  own  imperfections  with  that 
standard,  is  therefore  great  in  humility.  '  Re- 
venge is  greatness  in  the  eyes  of  men,  but 
Christ  teaches  that  forgiveness  is  the  noblest 
virtue.  Office,  station,  and  influence,  as  men 
measure,  is  greatness ;  but  the  meek  and  quiet 
spirit  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  of  great  price. 
Thus,  a  child  may  be  greater  than  a  king ;  a 
slave,  than  the  warrior,  or  the  prime  minister 
of  a  great  nation.  Not  only  may  the  poor  and 
lowly  thus  become  great  before  God,  but  their 
very  circumstances  may  aid  them  to  obtain 
and  to  cultivate  this  virtue  so  desirable, — the 
greatness  of  humility,  the  exaltation  of  lowli- 
ness, and  the  glory  of  self-abasement. 
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BT   CHAMPION   BI88BLL. 

With  the  term  "  author"  we  have  been  ac- 
cuatomed  to  oouple  ideas  of  carelessness  and 
poverty ;  of  sudden  and  ill-spent  wealth ;  of 
reckless  indulgence ;  of  fitful  and  suicidal  la- 
bour; of  dazzling  and  destructive  glory;  of 
harsh  and  killing  neglect  We  see  Chatterton, 
like  the  soorpion  hedged  about  by  enemies,  a 
despairing  suicide;  Johnson  struggling  for 
years  amid  "cocklofts  and  six-penny  ordina- 
ries ;"  Savage  a  very  byword  of  destitution ; 
and  a  host  of  others  equally  gifted  and  unfor- 
tunate: and  we  instinctively  ask  ourselves, 
*'  Are  these  the  men  who  teach  us  each  sublime 
lessons  of  life,  who  give  us  such  ravishing 
glimpseB  into  the  poetic  heaven,  and  make 
themselves  our  guides  to  refinement  and  hap- 
piness?" "Surely,"  we  say,  "there  is  a  dif- 
ficult problem  here.  Have  authors  been  hypo- 
crites, or  must  republics  still  be  called  un- 
grateful?" 

Many,  doubtless,  of  the  misfortunes  of  au- 
thors are  to  be  attributed  directly  to  their 
inconsistency.  They  preach,  and  practise  dif- 
ferently; and  the  world  soon  finds  it  out. 
Still,  this  inconsistency  would  not  necessarily 
produce  poverty,  though  it  must  bring  about 
personal  neglect  and  dislike;  for  the  book 
might  sell,  while  the  man  was  shunned.  Nor 
are  republics  always  ungrateful ;  else  Scott's 
pen  would  not  have  built  Abbotsford,  nor 
[rving'8,  Sannyside.  This,  to  many  inexpli- 
cable, problem  can  only  be  solved  by  consider- 
ing that  there  are  strong  public  tastes  every- 
where which  it  is  unsafe  for  the  ambitious 
man  to  combat ;  and  that  facility  of  adaptation 
to  popular  sentiment  is  an  indispensable  re- 
quisite in  the  author  who  grounds  his  hopes  on 
present  fame. 

It  is  an  opinion,  erroneous  as  wide-spread, 
that  literary  men  guide  public  taste  and  senti- 
ment. The  great  army  of  mankind  is  always 
headed  by  men  of  education  and  letters ;  and 
the  conclusion  is  unthinkingly  drawn  that  it  is 
led  by  them ;  whereas  this  condition  of  things 
is  simply  an  alliance  by  a  tacit  but  binding 
agreement.  The  world  says  to  the  author, 
4 'We  are  going  in  a  certain  direction;  will 
you  go  with  us,  and  at  our  head?  If  you 
agree,  you  shall  receive  our  confidence  and 
support.  If  you  will  not  aocompany  us  under 
the  terms  proposed,  away  with  you!"  And 
the  man  of  letters  assents,  and  the  masses  at 
his  back  push  him  on,  and  the  journey's  end 
is  reached.  But  the  world  would  have  arrived 
there  in  due  time  without  his  aid.  He  has 
smoothed  the  path,  helped  the  weak,  encou- 
raged the  fearful ;  and  he  has  only  done  his  duty. 

But  now  let  him,  relying  on  his  genius  alone, 


start  off  on  a  divergent  track ;  will  the  world 
follow  him  ?  Let  him  who  expects  success  in 
so  rash  an  experiment  attempt  it.  From  the 
quagmires  in  which,  with  his  handful  of  en- 
thusiastic adherents,  he  is  struggling,  he  will 
see  the  great  army  of  humanity,  without  a 
chasm  in  its  ranks,  steadily  pushing  on  to  the 
desired  goal.  It  may  be  that  he  will  creep 
into  its  embrace  again,  a  wiser  and  a  more 
careful  man. 

There  have  been  authors  whose  genius  em- 
boldened them  to  defy  the  world  and  its  opi- 
nions ;  and  predict  a  glorious  future  for  works 
that  public  taste  forced  back  into  their  own 
proud  hands.  To  the  ranklings  of  disappointed 
ambition,  or  to  the  serenity  of  a  prophetic  phi- 
losophy, a  niche  in  temples  not  yet  built  may 
seem  a  fair  set-off  against  a  warm  greeting  to 
a  million  firesides ;  but  so  it  will  not  seem  to 
him  who  is  really  in  earnest  to  benefit  his 
species,  or  advance  the  dignity  and  the  claims 
of  Art  There  is  a  counterfeit  present  fame, 
and  there  is  a  true;  and  the  true  will  live 
none  the  less  hereafter  because  the  painted 
counterfeit  is  soon  trodden  under  foot  of  men. 
The  day  has  gone  by  when  truth  was  obliged 
to  wait  centuries  for  readers;  and  he  who 
would  be  the  light  of  the  future  must  seek 
also  to  shine  in  the  present.  Success  cannot 
longer  be  held  up  as  the  odious  badge  of  char- 
latanry, nor  can  neglect  be  cherished  as  the 
seed  of  a  distant  bat  full  harvest  of  renown. 

So  practical  and  so  firmly  grounded  are 
popular  tastes,  that  a  facility  of  adapting  one's 
self  to  them  may  be  regarded  as  a  prime  and 
desirable  element  of  success.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  man  of  letters  to  stoop  to  the  low 
desires  that  inevitably  appear  among  large 
bodies,  nor  to  rival  base  men  in  defacing  the 
fair  mansions  of  Truth.  But  it  it  necessary  to 
cultivate  and  manifest  a  profound  sympathy 
with  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  people,  to 
encourage  their  better  impulses,  and  to  show 
a  cheerful  willingness  to  share  and  lighten 
their  burdens.  If  the  author  work  in  this 
spirit  of  enlightened  liberality,  he  must  suc- 
ceed as  his  talents  may  deserve,  and  his  suc- 
cess will  be  the  greater  as  his  audience  is  the 
larger. 

And  so  many  are  the  readers  to  whom  the 
American  author  appeals,  that  it  shows  want 
of  power  to  please,  or  want  of  taste  to  guide, 
if  he  is  not  met  on  every  side  by  an  attentive 
audience.  The  age  demands  no  exolusiveness 
in  authorship,  but  is  willing  to  hear  from  every 
man  who  can  express  his  mission,  on  whatever 
subject  it  may  be.  The  boundaries  of  litera- 
ture are  daily  widening,  and  will  soon  include 
all  subjects  that  tend  in  any  way  to  the  well- 
being  and  refinement  of  mankind.  Litera- 
ture is  becoming  less  a  technicality, — a  term 
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confined  to  metaphysical  essay,  philosophical 
disquisition,  poetry,  history,  and  the  drama; 
it  shelters  within  its  stately  mansion  the  devo- 
tees  of  science ;  in  fine,  all  who  have  an  earnest 
purpose  and  art-directed  power  to  pass  through 
the  challenges  placed  at  its  gates. 

Art  is  required  no  less  in  the  author  of  the 
present  day  who  speaks  to  millions,  than  it 
was  in  the  crowned  sages  and  poets  of  narrow 
Athens.  Vast  features  of  natural  scenery,  en- 
larged means  of  intercommunication,  however 
much  they  may  dignify  and  inform  the  mind, 
do  not  in  the  least  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  laborious  study  so  indispensable  to  the  pos- 
session and  perfection  of  artistic  skill.  After 
we  have  deeply  pondered  certain  great  rules, 
drawn  from  our  observation  of  successful  and 
noble  models,  after  we  have  corrected  oar 
tastes  by  the  grateful  labours  of  the  closet, 
then  we  can  with  safety  and  conscious  strength 
make  use  of  the  gigantic  material  of  this  new 
world.  Examples  of  excess,  haste,  careless- 
ness, ill-directed  genius,  lie  thickly  strewn  on 
either  side  of  our  path.  Here  is  a  poem 
planned  without  art,  entered  upon  without 
preparation,  executed  in  a  breath,  and  de- 
servedly cast  aside  to  perish;  here  a  novel, 
crude  and  shapeless;  here  a  history,  which 
only  needed  system  and  pruning  to  take  a 
position  among  our  permanent  literature. 
Hasty  conception  and  untaught  imagination 
are  the  immediate  causes  of  the  number,  and 
the  comparative  poverty,  of  the  books  of  the 
day.  It  remains  for  him  who  sets  out  on  the 
path  of  authorship  to  decide  whether  he  too 
shall  serve  only  as  a  warning  to  future  neo- 
phytes, or  whether  he  shall  be  long  and  grate- 
fully remembered  as  a  skilful  and  successful 
worker  in  the  fields  of  literature. 

Authorship,  as  a  profession,  has  seen  its 
darkest  days.  The  complaints  of  neglected 
men  of  genius  need  be  heard  no  longer.  No 
good  authors  starve,  or  become  servile  pen- 
sioners on  bloated  ignorance,  or  earn  a  scanty 
subsistence  by  prostitution  of  mind  to  the 
service  of  wickedness.  Any  man  who  has 
studied,  thought  and  read,  and  who  discovers 
in  himself  by  actual  trial  the  power  to  please 
others  by  his  pen,  may  enter  upon  the  calling 
of  an  author,  secure  of  an  honourable  liveli- 
hood and  as  large  a  share  of  fame  as  is  reason- 
able and  just.  If  he  is  improvident,  he  cannot 
expect  to  escape  the  consequences  of  his  care- 
lessness; if  he  wilfully  defies  the  world,  he 
cannot  expect  that  it  shall  yield  to  his  hu- 
mours; if  he  strikes  out  divergent  paths  for 
himself,  he  cannot  complain  if  he  treads  them 
alone.  But  if,  with  preparation  and  purpose, 
he  labours  to  elevate  and  instruct  society,  he 
will  reap  a  solid  and  an  honourable  reward. 
The  world  is  indulgent; — amply  so.    It  ex- 


cuses many  sins  on  the  score  of  genius.  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  the  errors  of  men  of 
letters  are  treated  with  exceeding  leniency  in 
the  halls  of  justice,  and  before  the  juries  of 
the  drawing-room  and  the  fireside.  Authors 
are  everywhere  met  with  respect.  They  are 
exempted  from  many  of  the  duties  of  ordinary 
oitizens.  Their  opinions  are  carefully  regard- 
ed. And  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to 
behold  a  writer  raised  to  independence,  or  even 
to  affluence,  solely  by  the  profits  of  his  works. 

Nor  should  authorship  (and  in  this  case  I 
would  not  limit  it  by  the  word  American)  be 
considered  a  distasteful  profession  when  we 
take  into  account  certain  advantages  it  pos- 
sesses over  others.  It  is  limited  by  none  of 
those  tedious  forms  and  harsh  technicalities 
which  encumber  law,  medicine,  and,  in  a  less 
degree,  theology.  The  broad  domains  of  lite- 
rature lie  all  before  the  author  where  to  choose. 
His  professional  exertions  are  all  intellectual. 
He  is  embarrassed  by  no  foreign  mechanisms. 
The  rules  of  art  by  which  he  works  are  genial 
and  grateful  helps.  The  results  of  his  daily 
observation  are  pressed  directly  into  his  service, 
and  nothing  is  so  minute  or  trivial  that  it  cannot 
be  made  subservient  to  his  greatest  designs. 

I  question  whether  it  can  be  a  matter  of  real 
regret  to  a  man  of  sound  philosophical  views, 
and  real  largeness  of  mind,  that  his  works 
must  inevitably  be  the  object  of  muoh  jealous 
and  unkind  criticism.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
believe  that  most  authors  are  far  from  being 
angry  when  the  public  takes  to  making  free 
with  even  their  names  and  personal  peculiari- 
ties. No  man  ever  becomes  great  without 
being  talked  about;  and  a  true  character  is 
never  the  worse  for  having  been  thoroughly 
canvassed.  Especially  must  the  American  wri- 
ter learn  to  bear  with  much  that  might  be 
galling  to  an  over-sensitive  spirit  Let  him 
remember  that  the  number  and  the  virulence 
of  his  enemies  are  in  direct  proportion  to  his 
power  of  making  himself  feared  by  them,  and 
his  courage  cannot  but  be  strengthened  if  they 
be  of  the  "baser  sort."  Let  him  not  in  bis 
youth  be  afraid  of  ridicule,  for  our  greatest 
authors  have  often  been  forced  to  encounter 
its  most  pitiless  storms.  And  always  let  him 
be  reminded  that  the  genius  of  our  nation  is 
essentially  inquisitive ;  that  it  delights  in  ex- 
ploring character ;  and  that  a  large  and  con- 
stant field  for  its  exercise  is  never  wanting 
wherever  there  are  cross-roads,  and  bar-rooms, 
and  men.  Perhaps  it  will  aid  his  philosophy 
to  reflect  that  our  prominent  statesmen  (to 
mention  none  others)  have  all  shared,  more  or 
less,  this  intense  scrutiny  of  personalities,  and 
have  as  often  gained  by  dignified  forbearance, 
as  they  have  lost  by  the  revelation  of  their 
characters,  or  by  actual  misrepresentation. 
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My  first,  he  iwore  by  his  saint  and  his  head, 
(Though  he  might  as  well  swear  by  so  much  lead,) 
That  if  ever  his  daughter  presumed  to  wed, 
That  hour  should  see  the  scoundrel  dead. 

News  from  the  Court!  the  Don  must  away— 
But  here  was  the  very  young  printer  to  pay ; 
Zulnare—  'tis  so  sudden— she's  really  no  way 
To  go ;  so  he  kindly  allows  her  to  stay. 

"Caught!"  laughed  the  maid,  in  her  secret  glee; 
"  With  my  lore  and  my  second,  this  place  I'll  flee." 
"Caged!"  grinned  the  Don,  as  he  turned  the  key, 
"I'll  carry  my  second  away  with  me." 

Oh,  tyrant,  blind  as  tyrants  all ! 
Oh  royal  love,  that  will  bear  no  thrall  :— 
That  night,  by  rope  and  sheet  and  shawl, 
The  lovers  met  in  the  castle  hall. 

Sure  the  Don  is  possessed!  he  will  not  rest, 
He  dreams  that  his  bird  has  flown  her  nest; 
And  slighting  the  king's  most  high  behest, 
He  has  turned  to  the  castle  in  fruitless  quest 

The  night  lay  dark  the  stars  beneath ; 
There  was  never  a  sound  on  hill  or  heath : 
Sweet  as  love— dark  as  death— 
The  followers  grumble  below  their  breath. 

"  Hark !"  what!    «  Look !"  where ? 

"  Hist  1  through  the  darkness  I  spy  a  pair ;  , 

One  like  a  gleam  of  moonlit  air, 
And  one  like  a  cloud,  on  the  oastle  stair." 

"Off  with  your  shoes!  stoop  to  the  ground! 
Death  to  the  first  that  makes  a  sound— 
And  the  man  who  brings  me  the  wretches  bound, 
May  claim  one-half  of  the  lands  around." 

All  was  silence— the  false  moon  slept, 
Only  the  primrose  watched  and  wept: 
Onward  the  cloud  and  the  white  gleam  swept — 
Soft  toward  the  stables  the  sly  foes  crept. 

One,— the  lovers  have  left  the  hall; 
Two,— the  pursuers  are  mounted  all; 
Three,— the  lady  has  reached  the  wall ; 
Four,— with  a  roar  and  a  shriek  and  a  squall,— 

Splutter  and  clatter,  and  light  and  sound, 
Hemming  them  in,  and  fencing  them  round — 
Soft— have  they  vanished  f  which  way  bound? 
Ho!  for  the  mountain,  horse  and  hound. 

The  lady's  feet  are  failing  fast; 
The  lady's  courage  cannot  last; 
The  foe  is  upon  them— their  doom  is  cast- 
When,  lo!  my  whole  came  stalking  past. 
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"Up,  for  your  life!  no  matter  how- 
No  living  horse  can  daunt  us  now; 
We  challenge  ye  all,  by  oath  and  vow, 
To  follow  our  flight  to  the  mountain's  hcow." 


I'll  tell  you  a  tale  of  an  old  grandee, 
Who  had  a  daughter  fair  to  see, 
Who  loved  a  lover  of  low  degree, 
Who  was  just  as  poor  as  poor  could  be. 

That  dark  Zulnare— that  bright  Zulnare ! 

Born  of  the  night  were  her  eyes  and  hair; 

With  a  sunset  cheek,  and  a  smile  most  rare, 

Like  heaven,  just  flavoured  with  (you  know  where). 


Sure  and  slow,  steady  and  slow, 
O'er  the  frightful  mountain  paths  they  go; 
While  the  baffled  foe,  in  a  dismal  row, 
Stand  staring,  abusing  each  other  below. 

Blessings  be  thine,  my  whole,  my  friend, 
Who  came  so  timely  such  woes  to  end ; 
May  harshness  never  thy  bones  offend. 
And  so  may  true  love  always  end. 
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BT    CHARLES    0.    LHLAND. 

If  there  be  a  country  which  at  the  present 
day  keenly  feels  the  want  of  a  national  litera- 
ture, a  national  school  of  art,  or, — if  we  may 
Tenture  on  the  phrase, — of  a  national  poetic 
character,  that  country  is  the  United  States  of 
North  America.  Not  that  any  sane  or  rational 
mind  can  attach  the  slightest  reproach  or  re- 
gret to  the  fact  that  such  refinements  do  not 
exist  among  us,  occupied  as  we  have  hitherto 
been  in  the  more  earnest  and  perhaps  not  less 
noble  pursuit  of  the  practical  and  real.  The 
foundation  must  precede  the  graceful  column 
or  lofty  tower,  the  black  damp  root  push  out 
its  feelers  before  the  flower,  "blanche  and 
^imson  glowing/'  can  revel  in  the  sparkling 
sunlight  But  now  that  the  untiring  industry 
and  unflinching  perseverance  of  our  country- 
men has  led  them  to  permanent  prosperity, — 
now  that  America  is  rising,  uncontrollable  and 
colossal,  among  nations,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  hope  that  a  few  original  refinements  and 
graces  may  be  added  to  this  dignity  and 
power. 

The  "  OentUhomme  Bourgeois"  of  Moliere,  on 
attaining  to  his  fortune,  desires,  by  means  of  a 
few  easy  lessons,  to  become  a  finished  gentle- 
man ancL  scholar.  We  must  do  the  justice  to 
every  well-educated  and  reflecting  mind  in 
America,  to  admit  that  this  is  a  weakness  from 
whioh  they  are  of  late  years  becoming  remark- 
ably exempt.  With  a  consciousness  of  the  im- 
portance of  literary  and  artistic  refinement, 
we  have  attained  a  due  respect  for  the  means 
by  which  it  is  to  be  effected.  "  But  there  is  a 
long  and  a  short  road,'1  says  the  Bohemian 
proverb,  "even  to  the  nearest  village,"  and 
we  honestly  believe  that  there  are  a  few  me- 
thods by  which  we  may  attain  a  tinge  of  "  aes- 
thetic culture,"  if  not  in  six,  at  least  something 
less  than  six  thousand  lessons. 

And,  by  way  of  commencing  this  good  work, 
we  would  modestly  suggest  to  all  you  who,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  pretend  to  play  Sir  Ora- 
cle,— who  claim  a  right  to  lift  aloud  your  voices 
in  criticism, — be  it  in  public  hall  or  market,  in 
lecture-rooms  or  salons,  in  the  Opera  or  count- 
ing-house, on  the  wharf  or  in  the  club,  that 
you,  before  praising  or  ridiculing,  saving  or 
condemning,  strive  to  make  yourselves  iu  at 
least  a  moderate  degree  acquainted  with  the 
work  of  which  you  judge.  If  you  desire  that 
your  country  should  have  a  name  for  something 
more  than  dollar-grabbing  and  Mexican-hunt- 
ing (and  remember  that  every  sparkle  of  her 
glory  will  shine  upon  yourself  and  children), 
do  not,  we  implore  you,  treat  every  American 
author  rather  like  a  criminal,  to  be  found 
guilty  or  not  guilty  of  imbecility,  than  a  can- 
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didate  for  reward  and  praise.  What  are  you 
to  gain  by  discouraging  the  talent  of  your  own 
country?  Try  it  by  Washington  Allston's 
standard, — by  the  merits,  and  not  the  defi- 
ciencies. 

We  are  informed  that  it  was  customary 
among  the  Arabs  of  olden  time  to  kindle  bon- 
fires, and  hold  feasts,  when,  by  the  especial 
kindness  of  God,  a  poet  had  shown  himself 
among  them.  This  custom  does  not  at  present 
prevail  among  us.  Indeed,  we  think  that  we 
could  point  out  certain  circles,  in  which  some 
of  the  right-minded  would  be  rather  more  in- 
clined to  build  a  bonfire,  m  which  to  roast  the 
aspiring  poet  alive,  and  make  him  pass,  to 
borrow  the  elegant  expression  of  Pope  Inno- 
oent,  "  from  flames  temporal  and  material  to 
those  which  are  immaterial  and  eternal."  Or, 
perhaps,  even  yet  unsatisfied,  they  would,  like 
the  fiend  of  Erilow,  the  Russian  fabulist,  stir 
up  the  fires  furiously  under  the  kettle  in  whioh 
the  soul  of  a  poet  boiled,  while  they  smoul- 
dered away  beneath  a  neighbouring  murderer. 
"For,"  observed  the  demon,  "the  sins  of  the 
poet  will  live  after  him  in  his  books."  So  it 
seems  would  many  treat  our  poets  when  indi- 
genous. Exotics  of  this  description,  even  when 
positively  bad,  are  (like  the  recently  imported 
Upas  sapling)  treated  in  a  much  more  gingerly 
and  complimentary  manner. 

Now  this  is  all  decidedly  wrong.  And  if 
wrong  and  unnatural  in  a  country  at  large, 
how  much  worse  does  it  appear  when  confined 
to  particular  sections,  in  whom  the  spirit  of 
local  attachment  ought  to  cherish  a  manifesta- 
tion of  generous  pride  in  every  trace  of  genius 
which  springs  up  within  its  limits.  We  would 
therefore  exhort  you,  0  domestic  and  verbal 
critics,  critikens,  and  criticlings,  of  every  rank 
and  degree,  to  be  somewhat  guided  by  the 
spirit  of  mercy  when  you  next  deal  out  your 
threepenny  thunder !  Remember  that  a  work 
of  genius  must  and  will  succeed  eventually,  in 
Bpite  of  you,  even  though  it  be  purely,  abso- 
lutely, and  unmixedly,  American.  For  genius 
is  not  of  America,  but  of  the  world,  and  though 
you  fail  to  recognise  it,  the  world  will  not. 
Therefore  we  beg  of  you,  despite  the  old  say- 
ing of  "  Nemo  propheta  in  patria  sua,"  to  at- 
tempt even  by  some  slight  sacrifice  of  time  and 
expense,  to  encourage  the  talent  and  genius 
which  springs  up  around  you.  At  least  do  not 
depreciate  it.  Do  not  believe,  because  you  have 
seen  the  poet  or  artist  daily  from  childhood, 
that  he  is  devoid  of  genius!  Perhaps  even 
association  with  you  has  not  entirely  extin- 
guished the  spark  within  him.  We  believe  that 
it  was  Shelley,  of  whom  an  immovable  gentleman 
is  said  to  have  remarked,  "Fudge! — never  tell 
me  that  that  man  has  genius.  Why  sir,  I  knew 
him  and  went  to  school  with  him  when  a  boy." 
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Do  not,  we  beseech  yon,  rank  yourself  with 
that  gentleman. 

But  alas !  what  a  host  of  proverbs  rise  before 
us  to  illustrate  the  old  fact,  that  none  are  so 
blind  as  those  who  will  not  see.  In  ancient 
times,  men  admired  the  unfamiliar, — "  Omne 
ignotum  pro  magnifieo  eat"  all  things  to  us  un- 
known are  glorious ; — "  Qua  &  longinquo  magi* 
placentia"  that  which  comes  from  a  distance 
pleaseth  most, — while  in  more  modern  times 
Qnevedo  "  informed  the  world"  that,  if  you 
would  be  thought  a  great  man,  be  very  wicked 
and  profane,  and  keep  where  you  are  not 
known. 

Some  of  these  reflections  on  the  cold  en- 
couragement, or  semi-discouragement,  of  local 
art,  were  lately  suggested  to  us  by  observing, 
in  a  recent  paper,  a  statement  of  whose  vera- 
oity  we  entertain  not  the  slightest  doubt,  that, 
at  a  time  when  probably  not  twelve  persons  in 
America  had  heard  of  the  existence  of  Boker's 
tragedy  of  Calatros,  it  had  been  brilliantly 
and  successfully  brought  out  at  an  eminent 
London  theatre,  giving  the  author  as  esta- 
blished reputation  as  an  English  dramatist. 
We  will  charitably  believe  that  the  number  of 
Americans  who  were  acquainted  with  the  play, 
is,  in  the  above  statement,  slightly  underrated. 
The  work  had  been  published  and  advertised 
for  months  previous  to  its  appearance  in  Eng- 
land. Favourable  and  impartial  notices  had 
appeared  in  many  of  our  papers.  Half  of  this 
would  have  sent  the  works  of  an  inferior  fo- 
reigner like  wildfire  through  the  market.  And 
now  that  Calaynos  returns  to  us  with  the  pret- 
%gt  of  foreign  patronage,  we  find  him  wonder- 
fully improved. 

And  since  it  is  at  last  generally  admitted 
that  Calaynos  is  not  a  translation  from  the 
8panish,  but  the  genuine  production  of  Mr. 
Boker's  own  mind,  we  may  venture,  with  a 
greater  probability  of  a  benevolent  reception, 
to  express  our  opinion  of  the  talent  and  genius 
displayed  in  it  and  in  other  plays  by  the  same 
author.  And  trusting  that  all  who  follow  us 
will,  to  a  certain  degree,  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  works  in  question,  we  pro- 
ceed to  an  examination, — first  begging  permis- 
sion to  digress,  and  tell  a  story. 

A  certain  rich  man  having  bequeathed  a 
large  sum  to  the  artist  who  should  paint  the 
best  camel,  three  competitors  appeared,  who 
were  by  birth  respectively  a  Parisian,  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  a  German.  The  Frenchman, 
without  more  ado,  at  once  trotted  gaily  to  the 
Jardin  dee  Plantes,  and  sketched  off  the  first 
camel  which  he  there  beheld,  throwing  the 
pyramids  and  palm  trees  picturesquely  into 
the  background,  and  making  a  very  good  pic- 
ture. The  Englishman,  more  circumspect,  un- 
dertook a  voyage  to  the  East,  and  for  several 


years  occupied  himself  with  studying  the  diffe- 
rent breeds  and  habits  of  the  animal.  But  the 
German,  retiring  to  his  solitary  chamber,  ela- 
borated the  conception  of  a  camel  from  the 
depths  of  his  moral  consciousness  I 

Now  there  exist  in  every  community  three 
classes  of  critics,  who  require  that  the  drama- 
tic author,  if  not  the  artist  generally,  should 
in  a  certain  sense  correspond  to  one  or  the 
other  of  these  three  camel-painters.  The  ad- 
mirers of  a  touch-and-go,  Frenchified  talent, 
would  have  him,  like  Thackeray,  or  still  more, 
like  Albert  Smith,  invest  his  abilities  in  pro- 
ducing off-hand,  racy  impersonations  of  those 
phases  of  human  nature  which  come  first  to 
hand.  This  suits  their  taste, — and  of  course 
ought  to  suit  every  one.  They  have  picked  up, 
after  many  lessons  in  sensuality  and  selfish- 
ness, a  popular,  worldly,  or  rather  Life-Philo- 
sophy ;  which,  as  it  evidently  applies  to  a  ma- 
jority of  instances,  must  of  course  be  true. 
For  them  the  elevated  and  ideal  is  "  transcen- 
dental," and  sentiment  "  spooniness,"  though 
they  have  no  objection  whatever  to  the  employ- 
ment of  either,  provided  that  it  be  acknow- 
ledgedly  theatrical,  or  unreal ! 

The  second  class,  or  those  who  would  have 
the  dramatist  resemble  the  English  painter, 
are  the  more  dangerous,  because  the  more  plau- 
sible ;  and  because  much  solid  truth  is  in  reality 
mixed  up  with  their  views.  They  require  that 
he  should  be  immensely  or  even  unnecessarily 
learned  in  particulars.  They  dwell  on  unities, 
hate  Schlegel,  and  would  reduce  the  work  of 
Art  to  a  piece  of  ingenious  mechanism.  Under 
pretence  of  cultivating  Poetry,  they  sin  vilely 
against  its  first  principles ;  and,  with  Ritson, 
would  earnestly  deny  Bishop  Percy's  abilities 
as  an  English  ballad-antiquarian,  because  it 
appeared  that  he  was  not  absolutely  perfect  in 
Italian.  Now  neither  we,  nor  any  sane  mortal, 
would  deny  that  the  dramatist  should  be  a 
scholar,  versed  in  the  humaniora,  and,  as  far  as 
needful,  learned  in  the  anatomy  of  books.  But 
when  we  reflect  on  the  difficulty  of  uniting  the 
learning  of  the  cloister  with  that  of  the  mar- 
ket, the  court-room,  and  perhaps  the  race- 
ground,  we  may  be  a  Utile  less  strict  in  our  re- 
quisitions. 

The  third  class,  if  they  would  not  absolutely 
require  the  writer  to  excogitate  a  tragedy,  like 
the  German,  "from  the  depths  of  his  moral 
consciousness,"  are  at  least  sadly  given  to  pro- 
portioning their  admiration  to  the  skill  shown 
by  him  in  getting  up  a  work  without  aid  or  as- 
sistance. They  cannot  imagine  that  an  author 
should  receive  credit  for  genius,  when  blessed 
by  the  adventitious  aids  of  education,  wealth, 
society,  and  a  consequent  acquaintance  with 
the  world.  A  western  attorney,  who  has  read 
law  by  the  light  of  a  lime-kiln,  is  in  their  eyes 
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better  worthy  of  admiration  than  all  the  legal 
luminaries  of  England  combined.  They  would 
hare  admired  the  Children  of  Israel  had  they 
succeeded  in  making  bricks  without  straw ;  and 
in  fact  rather  sympathixe  with  Pharaoh  for 
giving  out  the  order!  We  have  heard  a  ge- 
nius of  this  order  admire  a  sketch  by  Wat- 
teau,  "  because  it  was  done  with  nothing  but  a 
crayon  I" 

Now  heaven  forbid  that  we  should  say  or 
hint  aught  against  the  efforts  of  self-taught 
genius.  But  we  should  not  place  the  earrings 
of  a  New  Zealand  savage  above  the  works  of 
Phidias,  simply  because  the  former  were  carved 
with  a  nail  or  stone.  And  it  is  not  just  or 
generous,  in  an  age  in  whioh  such  a  small  pro- 
portion devote  themselves  to  the  culture  of  the 
beautiful,  to  cry  out,  "  Why  I,  or  you,  or  any  one, 
could  do  the  same,  under  the  same  advantages." 

This  class  of  critics  is  of  the  vulgar.  But 
they  exert  a  fearful  influence  ;  and  in  this  our 
practical  age  and  country,  not  unfrequently 
act  upon  the  opinions  of  wiser  and  better  men. 
As  the  "  unaided  genius,"  which  they  so  much 
admire,  is  principally  developed  in  the  fermen- 
tation of  early  youth,  we  of  course  find  that 
juvenile  talent  mostly  affects  them,  and  makes 
them  prophetic  heralds  of  its  glorious  future. 
They  exult  over  newly-discovered,  mute,  inglo- 
rious Miltons  (a  being,  by  the  way,  in  whose 
existence  we  put  very  little  faith),  delight  in 
infant  Csssars,  and  proclaim  aloud  the  future 
majesty  of  Raphaels,  as  yet  semi-developed 
and  untaught  I  The  inevitable  consequence  of 
all  which  is,  that  this  unfortunately  numerous 
and  influential  class  of  small  critics  bestow 
more  pains  in  extending  the  reputation  of  "  un- 
taught, self-relying  genius  under  difficulties," 
than  in  doing  common  justice  to  that  which  al- 
ready exists.  Were  one-half  of  the  praise  and 
patronage  which  is  annually  thrown  away  in 
our  country  on  promising  youths,  devoted  to  the 
proper  maintenance  and  aid  of  those  who  have 
already  performed  something,  Art  and  Litera- 
ture would  soon  present  a  very  different  aspect. 
It  is  by  the  careful  study  of  those  models  which 
are  already  finished  that  our  school  is  to  suc- 
ceed, and  not  by  relying  on  the  possible  aid  to 
be  furnished  infuturo  by  untaught  genius.  Un- 
taught genius  ?  there  is  no  such  thing !  Edu- 
cation is  more  nearly  proportioned  to  power 
than  we  imagine,  and  the  camp  or  highway  is 
a  better  university,  for  the  true  genius,  than 
Oxford  or  Paris  for  the  dolt  Those  who  adore 
Shakespeare  because  he  wrote  Hamlet  "  with- 
out the  advantages  of  an  education,"  are  mise- 
rably deluded  by  the  appearance,  and  blind  to 
the  reality.  The  Universe  was  his  university, 
and  Life  the  lecture-room  in  which  God  and 
Nature  read  him,  year  by  year,  harmonious 
lessons  on  the  True  and  Beautiful ! 


But  to  return  to  our  fable  of  the  three 
painters.  Its  moral  evidently  is,  that  the 
artist  or  author  should  avail  himself  of  the 
leading  characteristics  of  every  school.  Science 
is  special,  Art  is  general.  Universality  of 
knowledge,  ubiquity  of  thought,  is  incumbent 
upon  every  artist — upon  none  more  so  than 
the  dramatic  author.  Men,  manners,  books, 
history,  romance,  town  and  country,  the  sea 
and  the  shore,  poetry,  art,  and  slang,  should 
all  in  their  place  be  either  intimate  friends,  or 
at  least,  slight  acquaintances.  Our  generosity 
and  spirit  of  allowance  should  be  proportioned 
to  the  difficulties  of  his  task,  as  well  as  to  his 
talent. 

We  have  proposed  to  illustrate  the  foregoing 
remarks  by  a  discussion  of  the  plays  of  Mr. 
Boker.  Mr.  Boker  is  young — but  we  do  not 
on  that  account,  or  of  the  promise  which  he 
gives  of  future  excellence,  think  that  he  has  a 
peculiar  claim  upon  the  country  as  an  author. 
We  simply  desire  that  justice  may  be  done  to 
the  four  dramas  which  he  has  written.'  If,  on 
impartial  examination,  the  reader  be  satisfied 
that  by  these  alone  he  is  fully  entitled  to  the 
enviable  reputation  of  a  true  dramatic  poet, 
we  may  then,  perhaps,  claim  that  the  proba- 
bility of  hie  attaining  a  remarkable  eminence 
in  this  style  of  literature  or  art,  is  infinitely 
better  grounded  than  the  great  majority  of 
promising  instances  which  pass  almost  daily 
under  our  notice. 

The  fobm  in  which  Mr.  Boker's  genius  deve- 
loped itself,  in  the  plays  of  Calaynos  and  The 
Betrothal,  was  that  of  the  romantic.  By  the 
romantic,  the  well-informed  reader  will  under- 
stand that  we  do  not  mean  strictly  the  medie- 
val. And  this  we  have  heard  urged  against 
the  former  play,  as  if  every  cultivation  of  the 
romantic  at  the  present  day,  must  needs  neces- 
sarily be  a  gleaner  after  Scott  and  Victor  Hugo 
— the  vamper-up  of  a  short-lived  school,  which 
in  this  day  of  reality  and  steam,  must  shortly 
become  entirely  artificial  and  old-fashioned, 
rococo,  baroqueish  and  forgotten.  This  view 
of  the  romantic  in  general,  as  applied  to  Ca- 
laynos in  particular,  is,  in  our  humble  opinion, 
intensely  illiberal,  narrow-minded,  and  vulgar. 
It  has  become  fashionable  of  late  among  the 
slaves  of  the  English-transcendental  school  of 
literature,  to  decry  the  romantic,  as  impeding 
the  cause  of  Truth,  Progress,  Facts,  and  other 
ideas  in  capitals.  Of  this  class  were  those 
who  abused  Goethe  because  he  would  not  turn 
politician — had  he  turned  farmer  they  would 
have  been  silent.  Gentlemen! — do  you  not 
know  that  human  nature,  poetry,  and  truth, 
will  ever  be  the  same,  whether  they  wear  the 
guise  of  romance  or  revolution!  The  world  at 
large  require  of  the  poet  that  he  should  elevate 
or  amuse  their  minds  by  bright  pictures  or 
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beautiful  associations ;  and  not  that  he  should 
be  only  an  orator;  elucidating  their  griefs, 
interests  or  duties.  Poetry,  as  we  take  it,  is  the 
setting  forth  of  the  beautiful  or  artistic  in  lan- 
guage ;  but  because  oratory  (as  in  the  case  of 
Tyrtaros)  occasionally  clothes  itself  in  this 
garb,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  practical  or 
useful  is  the  only  legitimate  end  of  poetry. 

We  admit,  or  rather  insist,  that  the  true 
universal  dramatist  should  not  confine  himself 
to  the  romantic.  But  we  also  insist  that  he 
should  among  many  other  things  show  himself 
for  once,  at  least,  fully  capable  of  managing 
it.  Again,  let  the  form  be  what  it  will,  and 
even  assuming  that  the  romantic  be  sinful  and 
out  of  date,  we  claim  that  before  condemning 
the  work,  we  ascertain  if  the  soul  which  ani- 
mates it  may  not  be  brilliant,  pure,  and — as 
inspired  by  the  spirit  of  truth— ever  new? 
This  merit,  at  least,  we  claim  for  Calaynos  and 
The  Betrothal,  leaving  the  decision  to  the  im- 
partial and  informed  reader ! 

There  are  few — perhaps  no  truly  great  minds 
— in  the  domain  of  art  and  literature,  which 
have  not  signalized  themselves  by  a  dibut  in 
romance.  Many  stop  short  at  the  forecourt — 
many  never  advance  beyond  this  dream  of 
youth.  But,  correctly  understood,  it  is  a 
sound,  natural,  necessary  condition,  of  genius ; 
no  more  to  be  railed  at,  than  is  the  crimson 
aurora  which  adorns  the  sun's  rising,  or  the 
flowers  and  verdure  of  the  year,  new  born  in 
spring.  Even  when  restrained  to  a  strictly 
mediaeval  form,  it  is  as  capable  of  conveying 
high  moral  lessons,  and  inspiring  truths,  as  if 
developed  in  the  guise  of  ancient  history  or 
modern  lectures.  Is  not  the  Reixkcke  Fuohs 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  every  sense,  as  in- 
capable of  inciting  an  acute  mind  to  common 
sense  reflection  on  the  adroitness  and  cunning 
current  in  the  world  at  large,  as  the  recital 
of  the  deeds  of  Ulysses,  or  a  modern  ezpoaS  of 
the  policy  of  Metternioh  or  the  Jesuits  ? 

Mr.  Boker's  penchant  for  the  romantic  mani- 
fested itself  at  an  unusually  early  age  with 
marked  emphasis.  We  have  long  borne  in  our 
memory  the  concluding  verse  of  the  transla- 
tion of  an  old  French  ballad  of  the  twelfth 
century,  improvised  by  him  many  years  ago, 
and  which  was  deemed,  at  that  time,  remark- 
ably characteristic  of  his  thought  and  style. 

"  Mid  waring  of  gay  plume  and  flashing  of  gem, 
Sat  a  maid  and  a  knight,  as  if  earth  held  but  them; 
Like  a  dream  o'er  his  spirit  her  gentle  words  fell,— 
The  knight  was  Count  Raymond— the  maid,  babel." 

At  the  same  time  (nine  years  since)  Mr. 
Boker  executed  two  or  three  poetic  versions 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon;  two  of  which,  "The 
Battle  or  Brunaburgh,"  and  a  fragment  from 
Beowulf,  in  a  university  magazine,  might  be 


deservedly  ranked  with  the  best  productions 
of  Longfellow,  or  Motherwell,  in  this  style. 

It  is  in  Calaynos,  and  The  Betrothal  that 
the  results  of  Mr.  Boker's  intimate  and  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  6arly  English,  French,  and 
Provencal  romantic  literature,  most  decidedly 
manifest  themselves.  The  Elizabethan  era, 
however,  supplies  his  chiefest  inspiration,  and 
the  first  ten  lines  of  the  former  play  abun- 
dantly evidence  to  the  eye  of  the  English 
scholar,  an  acquaintance  not  only  with  Shake- 
speare, but  all  the  wit  and  popular  literature 
of  that  quaint  time.  The  spirit  of  Master 
Euphues  Lyly,  wearing  a  fantastic,  Anglo- 
Rabelaisian  garb;  or  the  eidolon  of  Pierce 
Pennilesse,  alliterative  and  odd,  flit  dimly  be- 
fore us,  as  we  encounter  these  merry  quips  and 
cranks;  and  we  rejoice  that  the  sun  of  old 
English  wit  is  not  as  yet  for  ever  set 

They  err  greatly,  who  speak  of  Mr.  Boker's 
published  plays,  as  if  their  sole  object  and  aim 
were  the  successful  reproduction  of  the  form  of 
Shakespeare,  without  the  spirit.  For  him  who 
reads  understanding^,  the  tragedy  of  Calay- 
nos abounds  in  deep  moral  lessons,  which 
transcend  times,  schools,  and  styles.  The 
whole  play  is  evidently  the  production  of  a 
scholar,  inspired  by  the  desire  of  producing  a 
good  work,  and  urged  by  what  Sohelling  calls 
the  absolute  artistic  impulse,  rather  than  the 
vulgar  hope  of  mere  popular  success.  It  is 
written  from  within,  and  not  from  without. 

The  limits  of  our  article  forbid  a  detailed 
description  of  the  plot  of  Calaynos.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  the  hero,  "  an  intellectual  demi- 
god"— "the  noblest,  greatest,  wisest  man  in 
Spain,"  and  who  believes  that  he  has,  by  deep 
philosophy  and  unwearying  mental  discipline, 
elevated  his  soul  above  all  earthly  shocks,  is 
wounded  in  honour's  dearest  point  by  a  false 
friend,  whom  he  has  rescued  from  an  abyss  of 
wretchedness,  brought  on  by  a  long  career  in 
gambling,  and  free  indulgence  in  every  species 
of  fashionable  vice.  This  friend,  Don  Luis, 
having  fallen  "in  love  to  death/'  with  Don  a 
Alda,  the  wife  of  his  benefactor,  and  wishing 
to  blacken  Calaynos  in  her  eyes,  informs  her 
of  a  secret,  which,  out  of  regard  to  her  feelings, 
has  been  carefully  guarded  from  her ;  namely, 
that  the  descent  of  her  husband  is  darkened 
with  Moorish  blood. 

"Tis  a  mere  taint  he  bears  paternally, 
Though  Tery  slight,  yet,  in  the  pkras  eye* 
Of  the  hidalgos  of  Castilian  breed, 
Worse  than  all  crimes  the  deril  erer  did !" 

This  taint  is  exaggerated  by  Don  Luis,  to 
"  one-half  Moor."  Shocked  at  the  intelligence, 
Lady  Alda  faints,  and  is  borne  away  insensible 
by  her  deceiver.  Her  subsequent  return  to 
the  castle  as  a  poor  heart-broken  outcast 
whose  only  smile  was 
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—"Sorrowful  and  sweet, 
As  one  unused  to  kindness  ;M 

her  noble  forgiveness  by  Calaynos,  and  sad 
death,  are  pictured  with  a  deep,  jet  gentle 
skill,  which  has  never  been  surpassed  in  the 
artistically  pathetic.  Compared  with  this  por- 
tion of  Calaynos,  the  finest  touches  in  The 
Stranger,  are  artificial,  bombastic,  and  ba- 
roque. The  stern  resolve  of  Calaynos  to  slay 
Bon  Luis, 

M  Three  days  from  this  he  dies— and  by  my  hand," 

and  its  subsequent  fulfilment,  are  carried  out 
in  a  masterly  style.  This  portion  of  the  play 
(the  revenge)  sweeps  on  with  a  grand,  impres- 
sive dignity,  which  recalls  the  fearful  destiny 
of  the  old  Greek  dramas. 

The  character  of  Dona  Alda  deserves  full 
credit  as  an  original  conception.  Pure,  gentle, 
and  affectionate,  she  is,  however,  constrained, 
from  the  very  elevation  of  her  lord's  character, 
to  love  him  with  a  love  which  is  more  than 
half  reverence.  As  a  woman  who,  from  the 
very  force  of  circumstance,  and  more  particu- 
larly from  the  influence  exerted  upon  her  by 
a  pert,  witty,  heartless  waiting-maid,  named 
Martina,  desires  to  see  somewhat  of  the  world 
and  its  gaieties,  she  is  not  without  her  weak- 
nesses. Calaynos,  on  the  other  hand,  philo- 
sopher as  he  is,  forgets,  as  many  husbands  are 
apt  to  do,  that  a  love,  though  won,  is  not 
always  thereby  secured  In  all  its  first  freshness 
and  beauty.  He  neglects  to  stoop,  and,  find- 
ing that  she  cannot  rise  to  his  intellectual 
heaven,  make  himself  at  times  a  child  on  earth 
with  her.  He  loves, — but  evidently  forgets 
that  that  part  of  love  which  conduces  to  the 
happiest  result  consists  in  the  self-denying 
manifestation  thereof.  Alda  is  sweet,  attached, 
tearful,  and  gentle,  but  yet  has  not  the  femi- 
nine perfection  of  Desdemona.  Alda  is  all  of 
this  world,  and  life. 

A  no  less  original  character  is  that  of  Oliver, 
the  secretary,  humble  friend,  and  almost  son, 
of  Calaynos.  Of  the  people,  though  gifted  with 
gentle  nurture  and  scholarly  education,  he  still 
retains  a  keen,  worldly-minded  shrewdness, 
which  causes  a  ready  appreciation  and  distrust 
of  knavery,  which  faculty  Calaynos,  like  all 
intellectual  demi-gods  who  pride  themselves  on 
generosity  and  nobility,  is  prone  to  regard  as 
vulgar  cunning  and  low  suspicion.  This  noble 
feeling  leads,  however,  to  his  destruction,  for 
he  entirely  disregards  the  friendly  warnings  of 
Oliver,  who  cautions  him  repeatedly  against 
the  wiles  of  Don  Luis,  and  his  cunning  servant 
Soto.  But  there  is  not  in  the  entire  tragedy 
the  lightest  line  which  throws  the  least  dis- 
credit on  this  noble  generosity  and  trusting 
faith  of  Calaynos.  Before  his  high-souled 
honour  and  magnanimity  even  his  exquisite  suf- 


ferings are  forgotten,  and  under  circumstances 
wherein  worldly  cunning  would  have  been  of 
the  most  credit  and  avail,  we  lose  respect  for  it 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  boldest,  noblest,  and  most 
artistic  point  in  the  entire  play.  Tragedy 
though  it  be,  it  ends,  like  Fouqu6's  romance 
of  Aslauga's  Knight,  with  a  death  which  is 
better  than  life.  The  fixed  attachment  of 
Oliver  to  Calaynos, — his  hatred  in  common 
with  his  lord  of  all  that  is  bad, — and  his  exqui- 
sitely balanced  mind, — are  among  the  most 
attractive  points  in  the  play. 

Don  Luis  is  a  rake — a  gambler — a  debauchee. 
We  may  regard  him  as  a  gallant  of  Charles 
the  Second's  time, — a  Casanova  de  Leingalt, 
or  anything  of  the  kind.  He  is,  however, 
accurately  and  artistically  sketched.  The  very 
commonplaceness  of  his  character  is  to  us  only 
a  proof  that  the  author  desired  to  increase  the 
force  of  his  plot,  by  manifesting  tfrat  no  deity 
is  requisite  to  produce  the  most  fearful  results. 
His  servant  Soto  is,  like  his  master,  perfect  of 
his  kind ;  but  in  this  instance  the  kind  is  one 
less  familiar  to  the  English  stage.  He  is  the 
genuine,  popular  Spanish,  mauvaU  9%y6t  of  a 
valet.  Confessedly  an  imitation  of  those  spicy 
knaves  which  are  so  frequent  in  the  copious 
literature  of  the  vida  tunantesea,  or  Spanish 
Ainsworth  school,  he  is  still  ever  racy,  spark- 
ling, and  original.  Oil  Bias,  Guzman  d'Alfa- 
raohe,  Lazarillo  de  Tormes,  and  Paul  the 
Sharper,  of  Quevedo,  pass  in  mental  review 
before  the  mind  of  the  Spanish  scholar,  as  he 
witnesses  the  keen,  merry  knavery  of  Soto ; — 

"A  rascal  by  compulsion,— not  by  nature." 

The  grand  moral  of  the  character  of  Calay- 
nos, and  of  the  entire  tragedy,  is  summed  up 
in  the  following  lines,  which  deserve  a  place  in 
the  memory  of  every  man : — 

"I  bare  digged  down 
Into  the  very  roots  and  springs  of  things. 
All  moral  systems— all  philosophies — 
All  that  the  poet  or  historian  wrote— 
All  hints  from  lighter  books — all  common  sayings,— 
The  current  ooin  of  wisdom  'mong  mankind — 
Time-hallowed  truths,  and  lies  which  seem  like  truths— 
I  hare  turned  o'er  before  my  mental  eye, 
Seeking  a  guide  might  lead  me  on  to  good, 
And  find  the  chiefest  springs  of  happiness 
Are  faith  in  heaven,  and  love  to  ail  mankind." 

A  perusal  of  the  great  number  of  critiques 
and  notices  of  Calaynos  which  have  appeared 
in  this  country  and  England,  has  only  had  the 
effect  of  vastly  enhancing  its  merits  in  our 
estimation ;  and  for  this  increased  admiration 
we  are  infinitely  more  indebted  to  the  carpers 
than  the  mere  praisers.  A  high  tribute  to  its 
excellence  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  while 
fault  has  occasionally  been  found  with  different 
developments  of  character  and  action,  none 
whatever  is  detected  in  the  diction.     And  set- 
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ting  these  notices  one  against  another,  after 
making  due  allowance  for  their  relative  worth, 
we  find  that  the  defect*  most  strongly  insisted 
upon  are  by  this  critical  chemistry  neutralised 
to  a  residuum,  which  appears  less  than  nothing 
to  a  man  practically  familiar  with  the  world  at 
large,  and  the  Spanish  character  and  literature 
in  particular.  We  have  heard  of  an  infidel 
who  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  com- 
paring and  contrasting  the  works  of  kindred 
unbelievers ;  and  we  know  of  no  better  method 
to  arrive  at  a  good  opinion  of  a  work  of  merit, 
than  to  subject  Its  opponents  to  a  similar  test ; 
for  nothing  can  make  carping  critics  appear  in 
a  more  ridiculous  light.  That  author  would 
materially  aid  his  own  cause,  and  that  of  the 
progress  of  common  sense,  who  would,  as  a 
preface  to  all  subsequent  editions  of  his  works, 
print  the  different  specimens  of  abuse  which 
had  been  lavished  against  the  first.  We  will 
appeal  to  any  gentleman  practically  familiar 
with  the  different  phases  of  European  life,  as 
to  whether  there  is  a  single  character  or  inci- 
dent in  the  whole  play  to  which  he  could  not, 
from  his  own  experiences,  furnish  an  equally 
dramatic  or  romantic  parallel. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  tragedy  of  Anne  Bo- 
leyn  that  Mr.  Boker  first  comes  forth  as  a 
great  and  full-formed  dramatist.  Calaynos 
might  .pass  for  the  production  of  a  gentlemanly 
scholar,  who  wrote  for  his  own  pleasure.  Bat 
in  Anne  Boleyn  we  find  the  artist— not  the 
amateur.  The  consciousness  of  talent'  and 
creative  power,  of  grace  and  strength  which 
must  make  itself  known,  is  here  developed  in 
true  majesty  and  beauty. 

The  quiet  ease  with  which  the  author  here 
ventures  upon  a  subject  so  well  known,  and 
which  has  been  so  ably  treated  by  the  highest 
genius,  is  only  equalled  by  the  complete  suc- 
cess with  which  he  depicts  some  of  the  most 
difficult  characters  conceivable.  It  has  been 
usual  to  compare  Mr.  Boker's  Anne  Boleyn 
with  that  of  Milman's  on  the  same  subject; 
but,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  latter,  and 
the  fullest  allowance  for  its  great  excellence, 
we  are  constrained  to  admit  that  the  former 
surpasses  it 

"As  lorelie  Mayis  morrowe  dothe  mydnighte." 

The  character  of  Queen  Anne,  as  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Boker,  is  an  exquisite  study  of  dramatic 
art  and  feminine  nature,  while  that  of  King 
Henry  is  a  deep  and  appalling  picture  of  the 
moral  guilt  and  weakness  which  strives  to  re- 
concile all  things  with  itself,  or,  failing  in  that, 
to  force  them  by  the  aid  of  circumstances  to 
its  own  power.  As  there  are  few,  very  few, 
human  beings  in  this  world  who  are  so  seared 
by  guilt,  or  so  naturally  callous  and  brutal 
that  conscience  sleeps  continually  within  them, 


we  are  obliged  to  admit,  either  that  the  wicked 
must  live  in  perpetual,  unmitigated  suffering, 
or  that  they  generally  succeed  to  a  great 
degree,  by  various  expedients,  in  lulling  to 
forgetfulness  their  sense  of  guilt.  Practically 
considered,  this  is  an  intensely  delicate  state 
of  mind, — one  involving  such  a  degree  of  semi- 
restlessness  and  hardly  perceptible  nervousness 
or  constant  activity,  that  not  even  novelists  have 
ever  dwelt  upon  it  with  that  force  which  it 
merits ; — either  because  they  have  not  appre- 
ciated its  truth,  or  because  they  found  it  too 
unmanageable  a  material  for  dramatic  purposes. 
Tet  it  is  precisely  in  this  view  that  Mr.  Boker 
has  regarded  and  set  forth  the  character  of 
King  Henry.  Black  and  wicked  at  heart, 
Henry  loves  to  make  reflections  which  •  smack 
of  conscience,  but  end  in  throwing  all  guilt  on 
outward  circumstance. 

"Oh!  I  would  rather  be 
The  snarling  cynic  in  his  squalid  tub, 
And  master  of  myself  than  Bngland*s  king, 
Reared  to  Indulgence  of  each  flimsy  whim 
That  passion  hints  at    *Tis  the  curse  of  kings,— 
This  slarlng  to  our  pampered  appetites, 
Which  thwarted  men,  nursed  in  vicissitude, 
And  by  compulsion  taught  to  cheek,  desire, 
Gain  strength  to  vanquish." 

The  reader  who  fancies  he  detects  in  this 
speech  the  faintest  trace  of  true  nobility  of  soul 
or  conscience,  has  totally  misconstrued  the 
entire  conception.  It  is  self-palliation,  self- 
flattery.  All  men  at  times  address  fine  speeches 
to  themselves,  urged  partly  by  the  artistic  de- 
sire of  speaking  well,  and  partly  to  persuade 
themselves  that  this  voice  of  vanity  is  that  of 
conscience.  When  fairly  excited  by  brutal  pas- 
sion and  overbearing  pride,  all  of  this  delicacy 
and  dilettanti  goodness  vanishes  like  a  mist 
before  the  tornado.  All  men  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  hearing  much  said  of  themselves,  fall 
unconsciously  like  King  Henry  into  this  habit 
of  regarding  self  in  the  seoond  person.  But 
when  so  circumstanced  that  they  care  nothing 
for  the  opinion  of  others,  they  care  still  less  for 
their  own !  King  Henry  makes  no  conscience- 
speeches  when  the  slightest  doubt  arises  at  Is 
the  success  of  his  guilty  desires, 

"In  good  time,  Norfolk. 
How  proceeds  our  cause? 

irosfOLX. 

Slowly,  my  liege. 

ZnrOHZNEY. 

Puthon,pu$h<m! 

NORFOLK. 

Ha,  hat  my  royal  hound* 
Do  you  soent  blood  at  last?    *    ♦    •    • 
And  Henry  Norrls  has  gone  virtue  mad : 
He  raTes  and  swears  about  his  innocence, 
And  rows  he  never  will  accuse  the  Queen, 
Whom  he  believes  most  pure. 


xnro  morix 
Bang  him  up,  hang  him  up,  thm.m 
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The  character  of  King  Henry  is  bj  far  the 
■tost  delicate  and  difficult  which  Mr.  Boker  has 
set  forth.  It  suggests  an  infinite  field  of  con- 
templation to  those  curious  examiners  who  Ioto 
o  analyse  the  most  perplexing  problems  of  the 
human  heart.  It  exhibits  an  intensely  inge- 
nious and  refined  search  into  the  practical 
metaphysics  of  life.  Even  among  professed 
students  of  dramatic  art,  we  doubt  whether 
one  in  fifty  would  take  the  pains  to  understand 
it  as  it  deserres,  or  to  make  their  own  produc- 
tions so  minutely  true  to  nature.  Anne  is, 
however,  the  leading,  and  generally  speaking, 
most  attractive  character  in  the  play.  She 
stands  forth  a  noble  woman,  every  inch  a 
queen.  There  is  evident,  in  her  every  thought, 
an  immortal  goodness,  all  too  great  for  earth, 
save  when  earth  elevates  itself  to  her  standard. 
That  she  is  at  times  almost  quick-tempered, 
wellnigh  impatient  of  restraint,  detracts  abso- 
lutely nothing  from  her  perfection  when  viewed 
in  the  light  of  high  truth.  There  are  circum- 
stances when  it  would  be  sinful  not  to  be  tealous 
and  energetic — and  in  such  circumstances  she 
is  placed.  Tet  she  is  withal  no  unnatural 
creation — no  ideal  which  earth  ne'er  beheld, 
but  a  real,  noble,  true-hearted  woman, — such 
an  one  as  we  do  meet  occasionally,  and  should 
meet  at  every  turning,  if  you,  reader,  and  I, 
and  other  men,  were  to  elevate  ourselves  to  the 
proper  standard  of  duty,  and  thereby  offer 
them  some  slight  inducement  to  become  per- 
fect. 

Nearly  all  of  Mr.  Boker' s  characters  are  men 
and  women  of  the  world ;  but  even  where  they 
are  not,  they  still,  when  all  is  lost,  fall  back 
upon  a  practical,  semi-stoical  style  of  reflec- 
tion on  the  vanity  of  things,  which  is,  after  all, 
the  greatest  manifestation  of  common  sense  of 
which  human  nature  is  capable.  There  are 
many  little  touches  in  his  works  which  remind 
us  of  the  philosophy  qf  life  as  set  forth  by 
Wieland  in  his  Abderites,  and  similar  works. 
In  Queen  Anne  this  philosophy  is  elevated  to 
the  most  refined  standard  of  which  human 
thought  is  capable,  by  assuming  the  form  of 
Christian  resignation,  which  is  the  purest,  the 
most  consolatory,  and  infinitely  the  most  prac- 
tical system  known;  as  far  excelling  the  re- 
sults of  modern  German  philosophy  and  George 
Sand-ian  devil-worship,  and  "  consecration  of 
possession,"  as  virgin  gold  surpasses  the  baser 
imitation. 

The  lesser  stars  in  this  tragedy  are  indivi- 
dually perfected  with  Shakespearian  accuracy. 
Jane  Seymour  is  the  feminine  counterpart  of 
King  Henry,  with  all  of  his  talent,  cold-hearted 
sensuality,  and  much  of  his  mental  trickery 
and  conscience-cheating.  This  is  all  sufficiently 
evident  in  her  first  speech. 


"A  Queen,  a  Queen  I  a  real  anointed  Queen, 
With  trains  of  maids  and  smiling  courtiers, 
Diamonds  like  stones,  and  softest  velvet  pall 
To  graoe  the  shoulders  of  my  majesty  I 
All  eyes  on  me,  my  beauties  sung  in  verse; 
Each  feature— ay,  the  tithe  of  any  one- 
More  than  enough  to  swell  a  rondeau  up  I 
My  wishes  fairies,  flying  at  a  sign 
To  bring  the  substanoe  of  my  latest  thought  I 
My  kin  ennobled  to  the  last  degree ; 
My  ton  a  king,  my  daughters  wed  to  kings ; 
My  name  the  pith  of  gravest  history  I 
This  is  too  much  I    I  cannot,  if  I  would, 
Put  by  the  crown  which  fortune  offers  me. 
But  then  the  Queen  1" 

In  these  four  words,  in  this  single  reflection 
on  the  Queen,  a  vast  series  of  conflicting 
thoughts  unfold  themselves.  Gratitude  for 
past  favours,  remorse  and  unexpected  surprise, 
mingled,  however,  with  a  much  greater  appre- 
hension of  the  obstacles  to  future  success  in- 
volved by  the  opposition  of  her  mistress.  But 
how  quickly, — with  what  an  adroit  ingenuity 
does  she,  a  la  King  Henry,  succeed  in  excusing 
herself. 

M  But  then  the  queen  f    The  queen  overruns  with  pride; 
Last  Tuesday  vmk  tht  cruelly  rated  we." 

Here  we  have  the  invariable  palliation  of 
mean  souls — revenge.  The  clerk  who  absconds 
with  thousands,  because  his  salary  is  a  week 
in  afrear, — the  servant  who  poisons  a  family 
for  one  angry  word, — all  excuse  themselves  by 
revenge  I 

"What  mercy  showed  she  to  poor  Katherine? 
I  am  but  the  instrument  of  jus  teat  heaven 
To  make  requital  for  her  own  misdeeds." 

Wtatt  is  a  character  of  whom  the  author 
may  be  justly  proud.  He  is  traced  con  amore, 
with  the  sympathetic  feeling  of  poetic  art,  and 
coloured  with  the  gentlest,  fairest  hues  of  cour- 
tesy, nobility,  and  honour.  Even  King  Henry 
is  touched  at  the  thought  of  his  death, — sin- 
cerely touched, — though  something  of  selfish 
fear  is  mingled  with  the  first  part  of  his  reflec- 
tions. 

"But  Wyatt  shall  not,  Wyatt  shall  not  die. 
We  have  had  enough  of  executing  scholars. 
Who  ever  heard  such  hubbub  through  the  world 
As  when  Sir  Thomas  More  was  put  to  death? 
Herod  and  Pilate  were  crowned  saints  to  me. 
Why,  men  that  looked  like  moles,— old,  dusty  things,— 
Game  from  their  folios,  leaving  fear  behind, 
And  to  my  teeth  talked  of  the  infamy 
To  which  they  would  damn  me :— Wyatt  shall  not  diet 
In  my  wide  realm  are  herds  of  courtiers. 
Knights,  and  viscounts,  and  gallant  gentlemen  ;— 
There's  but  one  Wyatt  .—Wyatt  thaU  not  die." 

The  straightforward,  unflinching,  unblushing 
vUlany  of  Norfolk  is  almost  a  relief,  when 
contrasted  with  the  shifting  hypocrisy  of  the 
king.  There  is  at  times  a  faint  touch  of  grim 
humour  in  his  remarks,  which  admirably  aids 
in  colouring  the  character.  Nor  are  those  sin- 
gular subordinates,  Mark  Smeaton  and  Ralph 
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Loney,  less  ably  drawn.  The  former,  despite 
his  smallness  and  vanity,  is  highly  interesting, 
from  the  artistic  skill  with  whioh  he  is  depicted. 
He  is  weak, — miserably,  sinfully  weak, — yet 
not  at  heart  devoid  of  goodness.  The  scene  in 
which  he  is  confronted  with  the  fierce  conspi- 
rators, is  terrible  from  its  truthfulness.  His 
speech,  when  threatened  with  the  rack  in  case 
he  refuses  to  criminate  the  Queen,  is  deeply 
touching. 

"Forgire  me,  Heaven ! 
I  will  do  anything:  bat  spare  my  life! 
Oh,  this  Is  awful!    I,  that  never  dared 
To  touch  her  robe,  or  raise  my  fearful  eyes 
To  the  full  glory  of  her  angel  face, 
When  her  twin  orbs  of  conquering  majesty 
I  felt  upon  me,  now  with  stubborn  front 
To  stand  before  the  gaze  of  frowning  Heaven, 
And  call  its  host  to  register  a  lie— 
A  black,  soul-killing  He!    Oh,  urge  it  not! 
There's  not  an  honest  man  in  England's  realm 
Who  will  not  sicken  at  my  perfidy, 
Or  cram  the  falsehood  down  my  caitiff  throat 
Ere  I  half  utter  it!    This  is  too  foul, 
And  useless  for  the  end  to  which  you  urge  it." 

Regarded  as  a  whole,  and  judged  by  the 
severest  standard,  we  cannot  regard  Anne  Bo- 
leyn  otherwise  than  as  one  of  the  most  exqui- 
site productions  of  the  English  dramatic  muse 
since  the  days  of  Shakespeare.  In  that  far- 
reaching  finish,  that  infinite  feeling,  which 
makes  every  character,  every  speech,  real  and 
illustrative,  it  is,  like  Calaynos,  unrivalled. 
Every  illustration  and  simile  is  appropriate  to 
time  and  place.  When  Queen  Anne  remarks 
that 

"Our  faithful  Protestants  in  Germany 
Are  sorely  pressed," 

King  Henry  retaliates  by  savagely  punning  on 
the  word  "  pressed,"  in  alluding  to  the  dreadful 
punishment  of  pressure  by  weight  then  in  use. 

"If  they  be  pressed  to  death, 
I  care  not    There  are  those  within  my  realm,— 
Gross,  headstrong  Protestants,  puffed  up  with  pride,— 
Who  should  be  sent  abroad  to  get  a  squeeze." 

The  reader  will  remember  that  in  Calaynos 
the  philosopher  mentions  proverbs,  with  marked 
emphasis,  as  an  important  source  of  reflection. 

u  All  common  sayings, — 
The  current  coin  of  wisdom  'mong  mankind." 

The  reader  familiar  with  Spanish  life  and 
literature,  and  aware  of  the  important  rdle 
which  proverbs — the  brown  wisdom,*  as  they  i 
term  them— play  therein,  will  appreciate  the 
appropriateness  of  making  Calaynos  touch  on 
such  a  theme.  But,  in  truth,  Mr.  Boker's 
plays  are  full  of  this  quiet,  unappreciated  cor- 
rectness, which  is  the  legitimate  fruit  of  great 
reading,  and  an  accurate,  associative  memory. 


•  Id  est,  "the  wisdom  of  the  common  people."  The 
peasantry  generally  wear,  in  Spain,  brown  cloaks,  whence 
the  term. 


This  art  of  transfusing  into  every  personiiea- 
tion  the  appropriate  feeling,— of  making  them, 
so  to  speak,  idiomatically  correct, — can  only 
be  the  result  of  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  poetio  feeling  of  divers 
nations,  laid  by  study  and  reflection  in  early 
youth.  This  is  an  art  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  acquire  in  later  life.  Skilful 
imitations  may  indeed  be  produced,  but  they 
can  never  impose  upon  the  initiated.  This  art 
is  from  within,  not  without ; — from  the  heart, 
and  not  the  head. 

Thi  Betrothal,  as  written  professedly  for 
the  stage  and  not  the  closet,  will  be  found  by 
the  careful  reader  correspondingly  inferior  to 
either  of  the  two  already  noticed.  It  is  more 
of  a  mere  romance,  evidently  intended  rather 
to  amuse,  than  to  prompt  to  reflection  or  in- 
struct Of  its  kind  it  is,  however,  admirable, 
and  those  unacquainted  with  it  will  readily 
infer  that  any  carefully  written  production  by 
the  author  of  Anne  Boleyn  or  Calaynos  could 
not  be  other  than  inspired  by  genius  and 
adorned  with  talent.  It  is  written  in  a  mow 
genial  vein;  a  jovial,  gentlemanly  humour 
peeps  out  from  every  scene,  and  it  bean 
throughout  a  Rabelaisian  recklessness.  The 
plot,  without  being  remarkable,  is  still  suffi- 
ciently interesting  and  original,  and  admirably 
serves  to  develope  the  different  characters ; — 
a  point,  by  the  way,  which  too  many  critics,  in 
their  clamour  for  marked,  original,  and  piquant 
plots,  are  apt  to  forget.  After  all,  this  hanker- 
ing after  plot  is  at  best  a  child's  business.  It 
is  the  different  studies  of  human  nature  which 
ought  to  interest  the  man  of  sense,  and  not  the 
mere  story.  "Man,"  says  Goethe,  "is  pro- 
perly the  only  object  which  interests  man,"  (he 
should  have  emphasised  the  last  word;)  and 
this  can  be  done  as  well  in  a  bad  plot  as  a  good 
one ; — a  fact  abundantly  evidenced  in  the  novels 
of  Dickens. 

Regarded  as  to  its  original  intention, — that 
of  an  agreeable  acting  play, — the  Betrothal  is 
an  eminently  successful  performance.  An  ex- 
quisite air  of  refinement  and  beauty  pervades 
it,  and  the  scenes  and  characters  sweep  along 
before  us  like  the  vision  of  some  gay,  sunny 
carnival,  or  a  bright  dream  of  the  olden  time. 
The  same  class  of  emotions  are  awakened  in 
beholding  or  perusing  it  which  we  feel  when 
entranced  with  a  romance  of  Tieck's,  a  fairy 
melodrama  at  La  Scala,  or  a  landscape  by 
Sivaneveldt.  We  would  wish  to  have  lived,  or 
at  least  to  live,  in  other  lands  and  among  gayer 
or  stranger  scenes  and  associations. 

In  the  Betrothal,  the  old  Marquis  di  TUmmi 
— poor  and  proud — is  induced  by  a  selfish, 
managing  mother  (the  Marchioness)  to  believe 
that  his  daughter,  Costansa,  is  attached  to  a 
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viHanous,  vulgar  usurer,  named  Jfartio,  end 
reluctantly  gives  his  consent  to  their  union. 
This  point  gained,  the  excellent  lady  next  con- 
trives to  make  Costansa  believe  that  her  poor 
father  is  earnestly  anxious  to  have  her  wed 
Marsio,  and  thereby  relieve  him  from  his  ne- 
cessities; to  which  Costania,  as  a  dutiful 
daughter  (albeit  unwillingly),  is  persuaded. 
Matters  are  thus  en  train  for  a  "wretched 
wifehood,"  when  Costania,  walking  with  her 
cousin  and  confidante,  Filippia,  in  the  park, 
meets  and  accidentally  becomes  acquainted 
with  Turanio, — the  type  of  courtesy  and  gen- 
tleness,— and  his  cousin  Salvatore,  a  dashing, 
reckless,  jesting  gentleman,  the  whole  aim  of 
whose  life  appears  to  be  mad  adventure  and 
the  provocation  of  mirth.  In  this  and  other 
respects,  Filippia  is  represented  as  exactly  his 
counterpart,  as  is  Papagena  to  that  of  Papa- 
gayo  in  the  "  Zauberflote."  From  this  ren- 
oontre,  love  ensues  between  both  couples,  of 
which  Costansa,  however,  as  a  high-minded, 
honourable  fiancee,  will  hear  nothing.  Marsio, 
however,  becoming  jealous,  employs  a  servant 
(Pulti — one  of  the  most  exquisite  conceptions 
since  the  days  of  Shakespeare)  to  poison  the 
two  gentlemen ;  which  plan  he,  being  attached 
to  Salvatore,  reveals  to  him.  At  the  feast 
where  this  was  to  have  happened,  a  few  griping 
drugs,  with  an  opiate,  are  mingled  in  a  cup 
and  given  to  Marsio,  who  is  then  induced  by 
Pulti  to  believe  that  he  has  by  mistake  swal- 
lowed the  poison  designed  for  his  foes.  After 
an  agonixing  scene  (which,  we  may  remark  en 
pauanty  was  rendered  terribly  effective  by  Mr. 
Couldock,  when  performed  at  the  Walnut  Street 
Theatre),  the  miser  becomes  insensible,  and  is 
removed ;  and  Turanio,  by  the  stern  command 
of  Salvatore,  is  married  forthwith  to  his  lady- 
love. 

With  the  single  exoeption  of  Costania,  who 
is  a  high,  pure,  perfect  type  of  maidenhood, 
worthy  of  a  place  beside  the  most  exquisite 
conceptions  of  Shakespeare,  there  is  no  cha- 
racter in  the  entire  play  very  remarkable  for 
either  originality  or  elevation.  Having  already 
perused  Calaynos  and  Anne  Boleyn,  we  are 
consequently  aware  that  this  is  not  the  result 
of  a  lack  of  power  on  the  author's  part.  We 
cannot  always  live  in  Olympus;  and  when 
venturing  for  the  first  time  upon  the  quaking, 
uncertain  ground  of  a  professedly  acting  play, 
a  writer  is  highly  excusable  in  undertaking 
only  such  characters  as  will  undoubtedly  be 
within  the  comprehension  of  a  mixed  audience. 

It  is  further  to  be  presumed  that  every 
writer  who  contemplates  a  career  of  dramatic 
literature,  intends  to  set  forth  a  variety  of 
plays,  involving  very  varied  views  of  human 
nature.  Such  is  evidently  Mr.  Boxer's  aim; 
and  this  change  of  style  or  subject  will  conse- 


quently be  regarded  by  the  true  critic  as  an 
evidence  of  the  versatility  of  genius,  and  not 
of  the  inequality  of  effort  or  talent. 

The  merry-hearted  Filippia  will,  we  trust, 
always  remain  a  favourite  as  long  as  piquancy, 
gaiety,  and  goodness,  can  amuse  or  cheer. 
Despite  the  formidable  precedent,  and  almost 
parallel,  of  Beatrice,  she  still  retains  an  origi- 
nality, a  fasoina&on,  which  is  all  her  own. 
Nor  is  Salvatore  less  attractive.  For  us,  we 
frankly  confess  he  monopolises  half  the  inte- 
rest. For  he  is  an  example,  sadly  wanted  in 
this  our  day,  country,  and  generation,  that  a 
gentleman  may  be  a  wit,  and  a  genial  "Bon 
GatdUcr  et  bon  compagnon"  without  reducing 
himself  precisely  to  the  level  of  a  circus  buffoon, 
or  a  Virginia  Serenader,  or  a  retailer  of  Tom 
Brown.  We  much  fear  that,  in  the  minds  of 
the  majority,  wit  and  humour  is  more  nearly 
allied  to  sin  and  folly  than  it  should  be,  or,  at 
best,  is  in  reality  considered  as  an  accomplish- 
ment which  we  would  rather  behold  in  others 
than  possess  ourselves.  The  tendency  to  asso- 
ciate wit  with  coarseness,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
mind,  is  almost  irrepressible.  Those  who 
doubt  it  may  witness  for  themselves  the  manner 
in  which  such  characters  as  that  of  Salvatore 
are  generally  turned  on  the  stage  into  mere 
Hone  Wurtte,  or  Jack-pudding  jesters.  We  can 
take  a  clown  without  keen  wit  and  philosophy ; 
or  we  can  comprehend  wit  and  philosophy 
without  the  clown.  But  the  combination 
thereof  is  beyond  our  scope  and  that  of  our 
actors.  Thus,  a  gentleman  may  be  a  gentle- 
man ;  and  a  scholar,  a  scholar.  But  the  idea 
of  practically  blending  such  elements  with  geni- 
ality, merriment,  good  fellowship,  and  gallan- 
try, is  absurd.  It  is  in  this  respect  of  many- 
sidedness  that  the  Germans,  with  all  their 
faults,  have  the  advantage  of  us. 

In  spite  of  the  formidable  precedent  of  Shy- 
lock,  we  venture  to  regard  Marsio,  the  hero  of 
the  play,  as  an  entirely  original  conception. 
The  world  is  full  of  bad  men,  who  take  advan- 
tage of  their  wealth  to  impose  upon  and  op- 
press the  good.  We  should  no  more  consider 
Marsio  borrowed,  because  Shakespeare  has  de- 
scribed a  cruel  miser,  than  because  Quintin 
Matsyo  has  painted,  or  Balzac  described  them. 
Shylock  is  not  without  a  touch  of  Oriental 
greatness — the  sufferings  to  which  he  has  been 
subjected,  have  made  him  vindictive — even  his 
ideas  of  cruelty  come  from  the  Bast.  But 
Marsio  is  a  vulgar,  narrow-minded,  ignorant 
wretch,  not  devoid  of  shrewdness,  yet  tho- 
roughly hateful.  If  asked,  why  bring  such  a 
character  on  the  stage?  we  reply  that  it  is 
precisely  such  "human  money-bags,"  who 
cause  a  vast  proportion  of  the  suffering  in  this 
world,  by  enticing  the  weaker  into  their  toils. 
Marsios,  to  the  full  as  hateful  as  this,  may  be 
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met  with  daily — hourly — nay,  in  tome  locali- 
ties, almost  five-minutely. 

Pulti,  the  servant  jester,  is  evidently  a  Shake- 
spearian clown.  Rich,  racy,  and  eccentric,  he 
provokes  laughter  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  A  never-ending  dong  about  a  certain 
devil,  who  has  suffered  more  hard  treatment 
than  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar,  which  he 
sings  in  a  grotesque  style,  adapting  an  odd 
verse,  either  accidentally  or  intentionally,  to 
the  matter  in  hand,  greatly  heightens  his  cha- 
racter. There  is,  in  fact,  a  smaok  of  the  in- 
fernal about  all  that  he  says  or  does.  He 
swears  by  Lucifer!  and  when  summoned  by 
Ms  master,  replies, 

"  At  your  elbow,  air, 
Quoth  Sin  unto  the  Devil!" 

In  fact,  we  are  half  the  time  inclined  to  believe 
that  he  is  really  a  merry  devil— a  Pater  Rush, 
or  rather  Belphegor,  returned  for  a  time  to 
earth,  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  whilom 
pranks.  In  the  original  manuscript,  the  cha- 
racter of  Pulti  was  developed  to  a  degree  of 
originality  and  piquancy,  of  which  the  cur- 
tailed acting-copy  gives  but  an  indifferent 
idea. 

Mr.  Boxer's  last  play  (which  has,  we  believe, 
received  the  title  of  "  The  World  a  Mask,") 
though  less  elevated  in  point  of  subject  than 
either  of  the  preceding,  is  not  less  inspired 
with  genius  and  originality,  and  serves  even 
better  than  they,  to  exhibit  in  a  striking  light 
his  remarkable  versatility,  and  extended  views 
of  society  and  human  nature.  It  is  of  that 
school  to  which  belong  Thackeray's  novels,  or 
as  a  description  of  manners,  The  School  for 
Soandal,  of  ancient  days,  and  The  Serious  Fa- 
mily, of  modern  time.  But  to  this  latter  it 
bears  the  relation  of  gold  to  brass. .  The  vil- 
lain, is  an  original,  characteristic  villain ;  and 
we  maintain  (though  we  anticipate  opposition 
on  this  point  from  those  good-hearted  critics 
who  never  can  feel  that  men  are  really  wicked, 
or  that  truth,  as  a  general  rule,  is  stranger 
than  fiction),  in  every  particular,  true  to  life. 
In  this  play,  however,  as  in  all  of  Mr.  Boxer's, 
it  is  the  heroine  who  is  sketched  with  a  mas- 
terly hand.  When  we  place  these  heroines  of 
Mr.  Boxer's  against  nine-tenths  of  the  arti- 
ficial, trashy  femininity  of  modern  novelists 
and  dramatists,  we  are  honestly  compelled  to 
admit,  that  in  the  portrayal  of  woman  he  stands 
unrivalled.  Since  the  days  of  Shakespeare,  we 
have  met  with  no  embodiments  of  female  cha- 
racter which  so  precisely  corresponded  to  our 
own  ideal,  and  doubt  not  but  that  every  un- 
prejudiced reader  will  honestly  agree  with  us. 
We  know  of  no  play  which  sketches  more  ac- 
curately than  this,  the  feverish  excitement, 
and  various  singular  phases  of  the  so-called 


fashionable  life  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Every  character  seems  an  acquaintance,  every 
face  a  portrait,  and  ewerj  scene  a  souvenir. 
Impressions  of  the  town  and  country,  the 
street  and  the  saloon,  the  gambling-room,  the 
boudoir,  and  the  counting-house,  pass  before 
us  like  the  rapidly-shifting  scenes  of  a  pano- 
rama. The  plot  is  simple,  rapid,  effective, 
and  vivid.  The  villain,  who  is  a  sort  of  Bliti, 
is  occupied  with  ruining,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
kind  uncle,  his  cousin,  who  is  a  rival  heir  to 
his  estates.  This  he  nearly  accomplishes) 
through  the  unconscious  agency  of  a  poor  girl, 
Theresa,  whom  he  has  deceived,  though  not 
betrayed,  but  is  frustrated  in  all  his  plans  by 
her  brother — a  man  of  singular  power,  who 
manages  his  every  movement  as  if  he  were  but 
a  pawn  in  the  game  of  life.  The  character  of 
the  brother,  Fernwood,  is  one  of  those  studies 
which  we  could  wish  to  see  prolonged,  almost 
ad  infinitum. 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Boxer's 
dramas,  hoping  to  resume  this  subject,  which 
will  always  be  to  us,  eon  amort,  when  his  fu- 
ture, and,  we  trust,  frequent  contributions  to 
Dramatic  Art,  shall  again  excite  our  interest. 
Trusting  that  our  reader's  approbation  of  these 
plays  may  be  such  as  to  entirely  remove  the 
reproach  of  apathy  and  indifference  to  native 
genius,  we  conclude,  "  thankful,"  to  borrow  an 
expression  from  a  writer  above  quoted,  "  that 
among  us,  also,  a  poet  hath  manifested  him- 
self." 


HYMN  TO  THE  ALPS. 


BT  MRS.  B.  0.  KINNBY. 


Eternal  pyramids,  built  not  with  hands, 
From  linked  foundations  that  deep-hidden 
lie, 
Te  rise  apart,  and  each  a  wonder  stands ! 
Your  marble  peaks,  that  pierce  the  clouds  so 

high, 
Seem  holding  up  the  curtain  of  the  sky : 
And  there,  sublime  and  solemn,  have  ye  stood, 
While  crumbling  Time,  o'erawed,  passed  re- 
verent by — 
Sinoe  Nature's  resurrection  from  the  flood, 
Since  earth  newborn,   again   reoeived  God' 8 
plaudit  "  Good  I" 

n. 

Vast  as  mysterious,  beautiful  as  grand  1 
For  ever  looking  into  Heaven's  clear  face, 

Types  of  sublimest  Faith,  unmoved  ye  stand, 
While  tortured  torrents  rave  along  your  base ) 
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Silent  yourselves,  while,  loosed  from  its  high 
place, 
Headlong  the  avalanche  load  thundering  leaps ! 

like  a  fool  spirit,  maddened  by  disgrace, 
That  in  its  fall  the  souls  of  thousands  sweeps 
Into  perdition's   gulf,   down  rain's   slippery 
steeps. 

in. 

When  rose  before  me  yoar  transcendent  heights, 

Tipped  from  the  orient  with  refulgent  gold — 

While  on  your  slopes  were  blended  shades  and 

lights, 

As  morn's  pale  mist  away,  like  drapery, 

rolled — 
My  soul  entranced,  forgot  its  earthly  hold, 
Upborne  to  purer  realms  on  morning's  wing ; 
Yet  felt  serene — as  ye  are  calm  and  cold — 
A  joy  that  sublimated  everything, 
That  hushed  all  save  the  heart's  profoundest, 
loftiest  string. 


But,  when  against  the  evening's  solemn  sky 

Tour  white  peaks  through  the  spectral  moon- 
light peered, 
Ye  were  titanic  spirits  to  my  eye — 

Awing  the  soul  until  itself  it  feared ! 

Oh  !  how  sublimely  awful  ye  appeared — 
Silent  as  aeath  in  your  cold  solitude ; 

Appalling  the  lone  traveller,  as  he  neared 


Some  sacred  spot,  where  none  might  dare  in- 
trude 

With  sandaled  foot,  base  thought,  or  word,  or 
action  rude. 


Imagination  gives  yon  endless  forms — 

Now  ye  seem  giant  sentinels,  that  wait 
To  watch  from  your  calm  heights  a  world  of 
storms, 
Reporting,  each  in  turn,  at  Heaven's  far  gate 
The  world's  advances,  and  man's  brief  es- 
tate: 
How  many  races  have  ye  seen  descend 

Into  Time's  grave,  the  lowly  with  the  great ; 
How  many  kingdoms  seen  asunder  rend — 
How  many  empires  fall — how  many  centuries 
end! 

VI. 

Dread  monuments  of  your  Creator's  power ! 

When  Egypt's  pyramids  shall  mouldering 
fall, 
In  undiminished  glory  ye  shall  tower, 

And  still  the  reverent  heart  to  worship  call— 

Yourselves  a  hymn  of  praise  perpetual : 
And  if  at  last,  when  rent  is  Law's  great  chain, 

Ye  with  material  things  must  perish  all, 
Thoughts  which  ye  have  inspired,  not  born  in 

vain, 
In  immaterial  minds  for  aye  shall  live  again. 


THE  COUCHING  LION. 

OB,  A  MIGHT  AMONG  THI  GBBIN  MOUNTAINS. 
BY   JOHN  H.  EHITW. 

"  What  say  you  to  a  ride  to  The  Hump  to- 
day?" said  my  brother  Tom,  early  on  the 


morning  of  the  28th  of  July.  "  We  have  had 
a  refreshing  shower,  and  the  wind  has  been 
blowing  briskly  for  some  hours  from  the  north, 
so  that  we  shall  be  sure  of  clear  weather ;  be- 
sides which,  next  week  will  bring  Commence- 
ment day,  with  all  its  literary  concatenations ; 
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after  that  comes  haymaking,  and  after  that 
again  the  grain  harvest ;  all  which  will  keep 
me  busy  as  a  bee,  so  that  this  is  our  only 
chance  for  this  season.  Come !  what  say  you  ? 
Shall  I  order  the  baggy  to  be  ready  after 
breakfast?'1 

"With  all  my  heart,"  said  I.  "We  conld 
not  have  had  better  weather,  had  we  been 
allowed  to  make  our  own  selection  from  all  the 
infinite  varieties  of  the  article.  I  will  prepare 
my  drawing  materials,  mother  will  put  us  up 
a  basket  of  prog,  and  you  may  start  as  soon 
as  you  please." 

"Camel's  Hump"  is  the  loftiest  but  one  of 
the  Green  Mountains,  being  over  four  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  surpassed 
in  altitude  only  by  Mount  Mansfield,  which 
has  the  advantage  of  about  three  hundred  feet. 
The  Hump  is  so  called  from  the  supposed 
resemblance  of  its  summit  to  the  characteristic 
protuberance  of  the  long-necked  "  ship  of  the 
desert."  The  early  French  discoverers  of  the 
Verd-Mont,  however,  gave  it  a  far  more 
beautiful  and  poetic  appellation.  Unlike  the 
commonplace  Yankee,  their  more  refined  fancy 
saw  a  resemblance,  not  to  a  hump-backed 
beast  of  burden,  but  to  the  royal  repose  of 
the  king  of  the  brutes ;  and  accordingly  they 
named  this,  the  most  graceful  in  outline  of  all 
the  Green  Mountains,  "Ze  Lion  Couchant," — 
"  The  Couching  Lion." 


Thus,  to  the  eyes  of  old  Champlain,  he 
seemed  to  lie,  in  all  the  calmness  of  conscious 
dignity,  contemplating  the  winding  valleys 
below,  and  looking  evermore  toward  the  sunny 
South, — his  native  clime.  We  consider  the 
Green  Mountain  poets  in  duty  bound  to  revive 
this  original  name,  for  the  purposes  of  Song ; 
for,  to  twist  either  a  camel  or  his  hump  into 
aught  like  sublimity  or  pathos  passes  the  power 
of  Apollo  himself.  Many  of  the  farmer-tribe, 
by  the  way,  as  if  its  current  name  were  not 
ugly  enough,  change  one  letter  for  the  worse, 
and  nickname  this  beautiful  summit  "  Camel's 
Rump!" 

After  a  rapid  but  hearty  breakfast,  we  rode 
off  in  high  spirits.  The  weather  was  of  itself 
enough  to  enliven  even  a  dyspeptic  in  the  midst 
of  a  fit  of  indigestion  (not  that  I  would  have 
you  infer  that  we  were  dyspeptic : — I  assure 
you  we  never  were  guilty  of  such  a  thing  in 


our  lives).  The  shower  had  laid  all  the  dust, 
and  washed  down  the  face  of  Nature,  until 
that  venerable  dame  was  as  fresh  and  brilliant 
as  a  blooming  maiden  just  emerging  from  a 
bath.  The  summer  air  was  cool,  bracing,  and 
breeiy,  and  our  long-drawn  inhalations  made 
the  blood  tingle  with  a  delicious  sense  of  pure 
and  healthy  exhilaration.  The  sun  shone  so 
clearly  and  cheerily  that  the  landscape  sparkled 
laughingly  everywhere,  and  the  sky  was  of  one 
deep  blue,  save  where,  along  the  horizon,  or 
slowly  creeping  up  the  mountain  sides,  wan- 
dered light  clouds, — the  pale,  white  ghosts  of 
the  departed  shower. 

As  we  ascended  the  hill  on  which  the  village 
of  Burlington  is  so  beautifully  situated,  the 
lake  grew  broader  behind  us,  showing  its  head- 
lands, bays,  and  islands,  beautifully  mapped 
out  in  the  cool  blue  light  of  morning.  Our 
ride  was  about  eighteen  miles  through  the 
townships  and  villages  of  Williston,  Richmond, 
and  Bolton,  and  a  beautiful  and  delightful  ride 
it  was.  Some  of  the  objects  which  attracted 
our  attention  were  not  a  little  characteristic. 
We  frequently  saw  a  very  neat  and  new  farmer's 
house,  of  clapboard  or  brick,  and  sometimes 
with  stone  caps  and  sills,  near  which  was  the 
previous  domicile  of  the  family,  of  far  inferior 
architecture,  and  used  as  a  stable  or  granary. 
In  some  cases  we  even  saw,  besides  these,  the 
old,  original  log-cabin,  the  first  fruits  of  the 
pioneer's  axe ;  thus  showing,  as  it  were,  three 
generations  of  houses,  all  contemporaneous, 
and  of  which  the  most  venerable  antique  was 
irreverently  degraded  into  a  pigsty  or  a  dog- 
kennel.  We  saw  the  residence  of  one  great 
dairyman,  who  makes  his  twenty  thousand 
pounds  of  butter  every  year,  and  of  another, 
whose  contributions  to  the  cheese  market 
weigh  no  less  than  forty  tons !  As  to  archi- 
tecture, perhaps  the  most  original  thing  to  be 
seen  on  the  road  is  the  Richmond  meeting- 
house, which  has  no  less  than  sixteen  sides  (to 
say  nothing  about  the  inside  and  outside),  and 
a  pulpit  about  sixteen  feet  high.  At  Richmond 
we  providently  took  a  hearty  dinner. 

The  latter  part  of  our  drive  was  beautiful  in 
the  extreme.  The  Winooski  River  was  on  our 
left  hand,  with  its  variegated  shores  and  wooded 
islands ;  and  its  clear  waters,  now  flashing  up 
through  the  stems  and  branches  of  the  border- 
ing trees,  and  now  reposing  darkly  under  the 
shadow  of  some  forest- crowned  hill,  were  the 
life  of  the  ever-varying  scene.  The  road  was 
excellent,  though  narrow,  and  lined  with  green- 
sward on  both  sides ;  and  led  us  now  into  the 
dazzling  sunshine,  now  into  the  welcome  shade, 
with  a  delightful  rapidity  of  alternation.  At 
length  we  reached  the  road  where  we  were  to 
turn  up  from  the  river  and  oommenoe  our 
ascent  of  the  Mountain. 
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We  had  been  informed  that  ire  eonld  ride  np 
a  mile  and  a  half  on  this  road,  where  we  could 
leave  the  horse  daring  our  excursion  to  the 
peak ;  and  since  we  expected  our  tramp  to  be 
not  a  little  fatiguing,  we  were  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  saving  so  much  labour.  But 
we  reckoned  without  our  host.  The  road  was 
accompanied,  to  the  left,  by  a  deep  gully,  or 
ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  whioh  rolled  and 
roared  a  large  brook  or  creek,  which  worked 
a  sawmill  not  far  from  the  main  road.  This 
stream  favoured  us  with  plenty  of  its  company 
before  we  bade  it  a  final  farewell.  We  had 
not  ascended  the  hill  more  than  a  few  rods, 
before  we  began  to  pity  our  little  bay  mare ; — 
a  fine  brute,  of  good  blood  and  high  spirit,  but 
small  and  slight,  and  better  at  fast  travelling 
than  a  long,  dead  pull.  The  road  was  not 
only  steep,  but  stony ;  not  only  steep  and  stony, 
but  also  abominably  rutty ;  nor  was  it  simply 
steep,  stony,  and  rutty,  but  very  frequently, 
if  not  oftener,  the  stones  in  the  road  were 
rocks,  and  the  ruts  had  been  excavated  to  the 
dimensions  of  great  gullies.  We  soon  deter- 
mined that  the  buggy  alone  would  be  enough 
for  the  little  mare  to  drag  up  such  a  barbarous 
path  as  that,  and  Tom  and  I  dismounted, — he 
driving  and  sometimes  leading  the  faithful 
little  creature  through  the  rugged  horrors  of 
the  ascent,  and  I  following  after,  carrying 
Tom's  fowling-piece  and  the  basket  of  prog ; 
for  it  would  not  have  been  safe  to  leave  either 
of  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  extra- 
ordinary jolts  performed  by  our  vehicle.  We 
were  somewhat  repaid,  however,  by  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery  which  began  to  open  upon 
us  from  behind.  Glancing  backwards  every 
few  moments,  the  fine  opening  of  the  valley 
of  the  Winooski,  with  long  spurs  of  the  Hump 
rising  up  on  this  side,  answered  by  the 
outskirting  hills  of  Mansfield  beyond,  their 
wooded  sides  and  rocky  crests  flecked  with 
moving,  cloud-scattered  shadows,  and  the 
winding  river  peeping  out  here  and  there  at 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  between, — all  this,  as 
at  every  little  ascent  and  turn  in  the  road  it 
opened  more  and  more  grandly  upon  us,  drew 
forth  repeated  bursts  of  admiration,  and  nerved 
us  against  any  thoughts  of  fatigue.  The  greater 
part  of  the  ravine  on  our  left  was  yet  dark 
with  its  original  wood, — mostly  evergreen  of 
various  kinds ;  but  here  and  there  a  clearing 
had  been  made,  doubtless  more  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sawmill  below  than  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. Tet  in  one  place,  where  the  alluvial 
deposit  had  made  a  little  level  spot  of  about 
an  acre  in  extent,  the  land  was  not  only  cleared, 
but  planted  in  corn  and  potatoes,  whose  waver- 
ing lines  straggled  and  struggled  dubiously  up 
the  breast  of  a  hill  far  too  steep  to  be  practi- 
cable for  a  road.    Tet  there  was  a  house  down 


in  that  little  flat!  The  descent  of  that  little 
house  into  that  deep  ravine,  and  without  a 
visible  road,  seemed  at  first  as  mysterious  as 
that  of  the  famous  Chapel  of  Loretto ;  but  it 
was  afterwards  explained,  as  we  shall  see. 

The  miles  in  a  mountainous  country  seem  to 
be  made  of  the  very  longest  kind  of  "  long  mea- 
sure ;"  and  if,  as  our  railroad  men  say,  "  time 
is  distance,"  I  think  a  mountain  mile  must 
bear  about  the  same  relation  to  those  in  the 
plain  below,  as  a  widow  bore  to  ordinary 
women  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Weller,  Senior. 
At  least  we  thought  so  for  some  time  before 
we  reached  the  end  of  that  mile  and  a  half. 
There  were  but  few  houses  in  that  steep  and 
winding  valley, — not  more  than  four  or  five,  if 
I  recollect  aright ;  but  the  last  save  one  was 
characteristic  of  the  country.  It  was  a  school- 
house.  The  schoolmaster  (or  rather  the  school- 
ma'am)  was  abroad,  and  had  ferreted  out  these 
few  scattered  families,  in  a  rugged  and  remote 
mountain  valley,  the  very  outskirts  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  there  was  the  little  schoolhouse,  the 
last  habitation  save  one.  And  it  was  well 
filled,  too  (the  pure  mountain  air  seems  to 
render  the  hardy  inhabitants  prone  to  popula- 
tion); nor  were  their  juvenile  manners  ne- 
glected ;  for,  as  we  looked  in  at  the  epen  door, 
a  whole  row  of  unkempt  tow-heads  bobbed  low 
in  rustic  courtesy ; — a  salute  which,  you  may 
be  sure,  was  returned  in  due  form  with  doffed 
chapeau. 

After  leaving  our  horse  and  buggy  at  the 
next  farmhouse  (in  which,  according  to  Tom's 
report,  there  was  quite  a  pretty  girl),  we  took 
the  fowling-piece,  Tom's  overcoat,  the  basket 
of  prog,  and  the  portfolio,  and  set  out  on  our 
tramp.  Our  first  object  was  to  find  where  the 
"  men-folks  "  were,  in  order  to  get  some  gene- 
ral directions  to  guide  us  in  the  ascent,  for  the 
women  all  up  the  valley  seemed  to  know  no- 
thing about  the  matter: — they  "had  never 
ascended  the  mountain  in  their  lives;  why 
should  they  ?"  We  found  the  men  in  the  hay- 
field  not  far  off.  And  here,  by  the  way,  I  may 
remark  that  their  fields  were  stony  and  small, 
their  barns  very  diminutive,  and  their  crops 
apparently  the  smallest  and  poorest  of  all :  it 
was  a  puxzle  how  they  contrived  to  scrape  and 
scratch  enough  together  to  keep  soul  and  body 
from  parting  company.  We  found  them  in  the 
hay-field,  however,  as  I  said,  and  made  our 
inquiries.  Their  answers  were  provokingly 
vague  and  general,  and  given  in  a  very  know- 
ing way,  with  many  significant  hints  that  we 
had  better  wait  till  next  day,  and  pay  one  of 
them  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  pilot  us  up  and 
down  again, — which  we  were  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  do.  We  had  both  of  us  last  year 
ascended  Mansfield,  which  was  a  higher  moun- 
tain, and  reckoned  more  difficult,  and  accoa- 
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After  ascending  somewhat  farther,  we  found 
the  vegetation  beginning  to  change,  becoming 
more  and  more  dwarfish,  while  the  moisture 
and  the  moss  were  both  on  the  increase. 

"  Tom,  I  do  believe  we  are  on  The  Hump," 
said  I. 

"  I've  been  thinking  so  myself  for  some  time," 
said  he. 

The  moss  was  becoming  thicker  and  thicker. 
It  was  softer  than  the  richest  Turkey  carpet 
to  the  tread,  and  the  fallen  timber,  some  of 
which,  I  suppose,  had  been  down  for  five  hun- 
dred years,  was  all  ooated  over  with  it  several 
inches  deep.  Occasionally  through  the  trees 
we  caught  a  slight  glimpse  of  the  extensive 
prospect  below ;  and  one  great  reason  for  be- 
lieving we  were  on  the  mountain  was,  that  we 
could  see  no  higher  land  on  either  side  of  us, 
and  were  therefore  certainly  ascending  a  ridge. 
We  passed  one  spot  where  an  old  birch  tree 
had  shed  such  a  quantity  of  bark  that  Tom 
proposed  camping  out  there,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  making  a  fire.  But  as  we  had  more 
than  an  hour  of  daylight  yet,  and  I  was  eager 
to  see  the  sun  set  from  the  summit,  we  pushed 
on.  Ere  long  we  found  somewhat  of  an  open- 
ing in  the  dense  forest  towards  the  west,  where 
lay  Lake  Champlain  afar  off,  gleaming  and 
glowing  in  the  golden  splendours  of  the  de- 
clining sun ;  and  the  rich  refulgence  streamed 
in  upon  us,  struggling  through  the  trees,  which 
were  yet  too  thick  to  afford  anything  but  a  very 
imperfect  view. 

We  gave  loud  utterance  to  our  delight  at 
this  brilliant  antepast  of  the  glories  we  antici- 
pated from  the  summit,  and  I  exclaimed : 

"  Tom,  I  do  believe  we're  on  The  Hump,  and 
no  mistake  1" 

•«  Shouldn't  wonder  if  you  did,"  said  Tom, 
drily;  "I  guess  there  is  not  much  mistake 
about  it  this  time." 

"  All  right,"  said  I ;  "  then  go  ahead."  And 
ahead  we  did  go,  more  briskly  than  ever,  for 
some  minutes  longer;  when,  all  at  once,  I 
came  up  with  Tom,  who  had  been  considerably 
in  advance.  .  He  was  standing  stock  still,  bolt 
upright,  and  staring  ominously  towards  the 
southeast. 

"Hallo,  Tom,  what's  the  matter?" 

"  Look  there  1"  said  he,  pointing  in  the  di- 
rection in  which  he  had  been  gaxing. 

I  looked,  and,  with  some  difficulty,  for  the 
trees  were  yet  thick,  saw  the  old  "  Couching 
Lion,"  towering  up  more  than  a  thousand  feet 
above  us,  at  about  three  miles'  distance,  with 
an  enormously  wide  and  deep  ravine  betwixt 
us  and  him  I  And  yet  the  hard-hearted  old 
brute  lay  there,  sunning  himself  in  the  last 
rays  of  evening,  and  looking  as  rosy,  as  quiet, 
and  comfortable,  as  if  nothing  was  the  matter. 


plished  the  feat  without  a  guide,  and  without 
having  been  in  any  danger  of  losing  our  way : 
so  that  we  considered  ourselves  perfectly  com- 
petent to  do  as  much  for  The  Hump.  We  there- 
fore disregarded  all  the  sly  innuendoes  and 
shrugs  and  grins  of  our  informants,  telling 
them  we  were  determined  to  try  the  ascent  by 
ourselves,  and  hoped  to  see  the  sun  set  from 
the  summit,  spend  the  night  there,  behold  the 
sun  rise,  and  descend  in  time  for  dinner  next 
day.  They  jokingly  insisted  that  we  should 
kindle  a  fire  on  the  summit,  so  that  they  might 
know  we  were  safe ;  and  we  promised  readily, 
with  the  proviso— "in  oase  we  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  summit  before  nightfall."  We 
had  about  three  hours  of  daylight  yet  before 
us,  and,  according  to  their  account,  that  would 
be  sufficient,  provided  all  went  right;  so  away 
we  trudged  up  the  valley,  at  a  good  round 
pace,  I  laying  all  the  responsibility  of  pilot  on 
Tom's  shoulders,  for  three  reasons: — first,  he 
was  better  skilled  in  woodcraft  than  I ;  second, 
he  had  sharper  eyesight;  and  third,  he  was 
eight  inches  taller  than  his  "  little  brother," 
and  of  course  could  see  a  great  deal  farther. 
So  he  went  before,  and  I  followed  after. 

After  proceeding  up  the  valley  about  half  a 
mile,  we  came  upon  a  second  sawmill,  supplied 
by  the  brook  whose  company  we  had  hitherto 
kept  with  great  perseverance.  This  explained 
the  mystery  of  that  little  house  in  the  hollow. 
The  materials  had  not  been  carted  down  the 
hill,  for  that  was  impracticable;  they  had 
reached  the  place  of  their  destination  by  water- 
carriage.  Leaving  this  brook  on  our  left,  we 
soon  began  a  pretty  rapid  yet  sidelong  ascent, 
and  for  a  long  time  were  dubious  as  to  whether 
we  were  on  the  mountain  itself  or  not.  We 
passed  innumerable  little  rivulets  meandering 
down  the  hill-side,  and  the  whole  soil  was  so 
abounding  in  water  that  our  boots  were  soon 
wet  through,  and  thus  remained  for  the  rest 
of  our  journey.  We  pushed  on  vigorously  for 
about  two  hours,  when  we  seated  ourselves,  at 
six  o'clock,  p.m.,  on  a  fallen  tree,  and  took  a 
hasty  supper.  Bread-and-butter  and  sliced 
ham  were  decided  luxuries  after  our  exercise. 
We  finished  our  repast  by  a  drink  out  of  the 
next  rivulet, — not  by  any  means  the  first  we 
had  taken  since  beginning  our  tramp, — and 
then  resumed  the  ascent  with  renewed  vigour. 
The  great  question  as  to  whether  we  were 
really  on  The  Hump  or  no  had  gradually  been 
settling  itself  in  the  affirmative  in  our  minds, 
and  we  often  exchanged  views  on  this  interest- 
ing point  as  we  went  along. 

"  Tom,  do  you  think  we  are  on  The  Hump  ?" 
I  would  say. 

"Well,  I  rather  guess  we  are,"  he  would 
reply;  "we'll  find  out  before  long,  at  any 
rate." 
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"Weill"  said  Tom,  "what  do  70a  think  of 
that?" 

"Why,  it's  none  of  my  business;   you're 
pilot,  you  know." 

However,  we  held  a  council  of  war,  without 
delay,  and  carefully  canvassed  all  the  cata- 
strophes and  capabilities  of  the  campaign. 
There  were  three  courses  open  to  our  adoption. 
First:  Proceed  to  the  top  of  the  hill  we  were 
on,  enjoy  the  sunset  as  well  as  we  could,  spend 
the  night  there,  and  either  return  direct  in  the 
morning,  or  from  thence  strike  for  The  Hump 
itself.    This  we  decided  not  to  do.    It  was 
Friday ;  and  we  could  not  well  expeot  to  be 
able  to  compass  so  great  a  Saturday's  work  on 
what  we  were  convinced  was  an  insufficient 
supply  of  provisions;   and,  moreover,  we  re- 
solved not  to  be  balked  of  our  visit  to  the 
summit.    Second:  Camp  out  where  we  were, 
and  not  attempt  to  cross  the  deep  ravine  till 
the  morning.     This  we  likewise  rejected,  be- 
cause it  would  lose  us  an  hour  of  daylight. 
Third:  We  therefore  turned  our  noses  in  the 
direction  of  the  Couching  Lion,  and  manfully 
plunged  down  into  the  ravine,  with  as  great 
rapidity  as  we  could  muster.    I  saw,  indeed, 
that  the  whole  ravine  rose  towards  the  right 
hand,  ending  in  a  sort  of  low  ridge  that  con- 
nected the  hill  we  were  on  with  The  Hump  it- 
self ;  and  I  was  strongly  in  favour  of  making 
a  detour  in  that  direction,  which  I  hoped  would 
save  us  more  than  one  thousand  feet  descent 
and  ascent     But  Tom  had  become  a  little  ner- 
vous, and  .concluded  that  it  was  safest  to  adopt 
the  bee-line  principle,  as  far  as  possible; — a 
principle  from  which  we  practically  deviated 
only  by  yielding  naturally  to  the  dip  of  the 
ground,  and  going  farther  down  stream  than 
there  was  any  occasion  for.     But  down  we 
went,  through  bushes,  over  rooks  and  huge 
fragments,  every  few  moments  circumventing 
a  young  precipice  of  some  eight  or  ten  feet  in 
height,  climbing  over  fallen  trees,  slumping 
through  bog-holes,  "  our  boots  filled  with  water 
as  if  they  were  pumps,"  and  occasionally  call- 
ing out  to  each  other  to  ascertain  through  the 
thick  trees  and  the  fast-gathering  shades  of 
evening  the  precise  bearing  of  the  imperturba- 
ble old  Hump.     The  darkness  naturally  in- 
creased on  us  the  faster,  the  deeper  we  de- 
oended,  since  we  had  in  the  rear  a  very  solid 
hill  betwixt  us  and  the  sunshine — what  there 
was  left  of  it.     We  continued  to  descend  for 
about  an  hour,  and  had  made  no  mean  progress, 
when  it  became  so  dark  that  we  determined  to 
stop  and  "  camp  out"    But  we  soon  became 
painfully  conscious  of  the  difficulties  we  should 
have  to  encounter  in  doing  so  with  any  sort  of 
satisfaction.    The  ground  was  so  wet  as  to  be 
almost  boggy.    Not  a  single  dry  spot  could  be 
found.    All  the  leaves,  twigs,  dead  trees,  and 


other  combustibles,  were  thoroughly  impreg- 
nated with  water ; — and  how  to  make  a  fire  with 
such  materials  was  a  mystery  to  both  of  us.    We 
attacked  some  birch  trees,  however,  and,  after 
the  labour  of  some  fifteen  minutes,  made  quite  a 
respectable  little  heap  of  the  finer  shreds  of 
birch  bark,  which  we  thought  would  burn,  and 
gathered  a  large  pile  of  branches,  larger  and 
smaller,  the  least  water-logged  we  could  dis- 
cover ;  which  done,  we  flattered  ourselves  that 
if  we  could  onoe  start  the  birch  bark,  we  might 
yet  have  a  fire  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  powers 
of  humidity.     Tom  then  produced  his  stock  of 
matches,  which,  alas!  amounted  to  but  five. 
I  proposed  starting  off  all  five  together,  think- 
ing they  might  encourage  each  other  to  burn. 
But  it  was  thought  rash  to  risk  our  whole 
chance  on  one  venture;   so  the  attempt  was 
made  in  detail.    The  operation  was  performed 
on  the  inside  of  the  crown  of  Tom's  hat,  in 
which  the  match  was  to  be  held  to  preserve  it 
from  the  ruder  breath  of  the  open  atmosphere, 
until  the  dubious  flame  could  be  communicated 
to  large  rolls  of  twisted  newspaper  which  we 
had  ready.    Tom  offered  me  the  responsibility 
of  producing  the  friction,  but  I  declined.     The 
first  match  he  tried  was  a  failure.     The  second 
gave  but  a  gentle  pf-f-f,  and  expired.     The 
third  threw  out  a  spiteful  jet  of  blue  light  that 
fined  for  an  instant,  and  then  the  inside  of  the 
hat  was  again  as  dark  as  a  pocket    I  now 
insisted  upon  his  trying  the  last  two  together, 
as  our  only  chance ;  for  the  matches  were  evi- 
dently bad,  and  were  probably  affected  by  the 
dampness  of  the  spot  besides.     This  time  our 
faces  lighted  up  with  a  gleam  of  hope.     The 
two  lucifers  went  off  well  at  first;  the  blue 
stage  of  the  welcome  inflammation  was  vigor- 
ously and  generously  developed,  and  was  just 
on  the  verge  of  passing  over  into  the  yellow, — 
I  had  my  paper  close  over  it,  and  in  the  rapi- 
dity of  imagination  we  already  fancied  we  saw 
the  birch  all  in  a  blase, — when  suddenly  the 
flame  of  our  feeble  matches  rolled  up  from  the 
under  side  to  the  upper,  and  before  the  paper 
could  catch  the  fugitive  combustion,  it  had 
eloped  into  the  arms  of  old  Night.     I  cannot 
say  that  we  looked  blank  at  this  result ;  for, 
under  those  huge  old  trees,  and  down  in  that 
dark,  damp  hollow,  there  was  not  light  enough 
left  for  us  to  see  how  we  looked.     "  Well,  we've 
got  one  chance  yet,"  said  Tom.     "  Maybe  we 
can  strike  a  light  with  the  gun."     "  It  will  do 
no  harm  to  try,"  said  I ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
gun  was  tried.     Here  it  must  be  confessed  that 
I  knew  little  more  about  the  management  of  a 
fowling-piece,  at  least  for  such  a  purpose,  than 
I  did  about  the  precise  mode  in  which  old 
Archimedes  set  the  Roman  ships  on  fire  at  a 
distance  incomprehensible  to  convex  lenses. 
And  if  I  were  to  confess  the  truth,  I  should 
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admit  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief,  Tom  did  not  know  ten  times  as  much  as 
I  did ;  so  I  should  not  wonder  if  our  modus  ope- 
randi made  old  sportsmen  laugh  heartily.  He 
was  the  performer,  of  course.  We  inserted  a 
large  quantity  of  wad,  in  the  shape  of  slips  of 
newspaper  and  shreds  of  birch  bark,  loosely 
twisted,  so  as  to  catch  the  more  readily,  and 
then,  pointing  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  close  up 
at  the  heap  of  birch  bark,  which  we  hoped 
would  arrest  the  lighted  wad,  Tom  blazed 
away.  The  result  was  an  extensive  scattera- 
tion  among  the  shreds  of  birch  bark.  A  few 
portions  of  the  wadding  retained  some  specks 
of  incandescence  for  an  instant,  but  the  damp- 
ness extinguished  them  before  we  could  lay 
hands  upon  them.  We  collected  the  birch 
bark  again  as  well  as  we  could,  and  repeated 
the  experiment  with  variations;  now  holding 
the  muzzle  higher,  now  lower,  now  nearer,  now 
further  off,  now  ramming  the  wadding  tighter, 
now  leaving  it  looser; — but  all  with  one  un- 
varying result.  The  powder  was  wasted,  and 
the  birch-bark  pile  was  steadily  diminishing, 
while  the  chances  of  a  fire  grew  more  and  more 
hopeless  with  every  discharge ;  nay,  the  echoes 
of  the  report  regularly  rumbled  up  the  ravine, 
deliberately  saying  "No,  you  don't!"  with  a 
surly  emphasis  that  was  perfectly  conclusive. 
We  made  up  our  minds  to  spend  the  night 
without  fire. 

The  next  point  to  be  settled  was  the  posture 
in  which  we  should  court  the  drowsy  god. 
There  was  not  a  dry  spot  to  be  discovered,  as 
I  have  said  We  did  not  like  the  notion  of  re- 
clining on  the  wet  and  oozy  sponge  of  which 
all  the  ground  seemed  to  be  composed,  and, 
therefore,  seeing  we  could  not  well  lie  down  in 
the  arms  of  Morpheus,  we  resolved  to  attempt 
Bitting  on  the  lap  of  Somnus,  thinking  we  could 
find  a  -spot  at  die  root  of  some  tree  where  we 
could  manufacture  dryness  enough  to  answer 
for  a  chair,  if  not  for  a  couch.  The  large  trees 
near  us  had  roots  of  a  most  uncompromising 
character.  They  were  so  much  in  our  way 
that  we  could  not  lean  against  them  or  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  they  belonged  to,  and  yet 
so  crabbed  in  shape  as  to  afford  a  comfortable 
resting-place  to  none  but  a  man  utterly  dead 
to  all  Bense  of  honour.  There  was  only  one  at 
all  practicable,  and  that  had  grown  so  much 
on  the  principle  of  an  inclined  plane,  that, 
when  seated  on  it,  it  needed  a  constant  exertion 
of  muscular  power  to  prevent  the  sitter  from 
sliding  off; — a  posture  by  no  means  favourable 
to  an  easy  transit  into  the  land  of  Nod.  We 
therefore  chose  a  smaller  tree,  and  commenced 
operations.  We  broke  up  the  branches  we  had 
gotten  together  in  hope  of  a  fire,  into  pieces 
about  a  foot  in  length,  and  laid  them  down  for 
a  foundation, — a  sort  of  a  fine-grained  cordu- 


roy. Over  these  we  spread  all  the  remains  we 
could  scrape  together  of  that  pile  of  birch  bark 
shreds  which  had  been  so  repeatedly  blown 
up  by  gunpowder;  and  these  were  our  only 
cushion  for  the  corduroy.  We  laid  the  gun 
down  beside  this  prepared  spot,  loaded  with 
buckshot,  so  as  to  be  at  hand  in  case  of  noc- 
turnal attack,  and  placed  beside  it  our  basket 
of  provisions. 

All  our  few  and  simple  preparations  being 
thus  made,  we  knelt  down  and  said  our  evening 
prayers,  apart  and  in  silence.  Then  rising 
from  our  knees,  we  sang  our  evening  hymn  to- 
gether. It  was  a  strange  sound, — perhaps  un- 
heard before  in  that  savage,  pathless  wilder- 
ness, and  where  no  traces  were  to  be  seen  of 
the  foot  of  man.  Nay,  wild  beasts  might  have 
been  around  us ;  and,  therefore,  we  sang  the 
more  earnestly  and  loudly.: 

"  Keep  me,  0  keep  me,  King  of  kings, 
Under  thine  own  Almighty  wings !" 

As  the  last  sounds  of  the  Doxology  went  up 
through  the  dark  old  trees,  and  echoed  from 
up  the  gloomy  hollow,  dying  along  the  distant 
mountain's  side,  we  prepared  ourselves  to  rest. 
Tom  put  on  his  great  coat,  which  was  the  only 
one  we  had  brought  with  us.  I  had  only  a 
very  light,  thin  sack  of  drop  d?4t£,  which  had 
no  lining  in  any  part ;  yet  I  was  not  afraid  of 
taking  cold  in  that  chill,  dark,  dismal  place, 
for  I  am  a  water-cure  invalid,  and  am  not  easily 
frightened  by  the  healthy  element,  even  when 
there  is  a  little  too  much  of  it.  Tom  having 
the  great-coat,  however,  I  thought  it  only  fair 
that  he  should  take  his  seat  first,  and  lean 
against  the  tree,  while  I  proposed  seating  my- 
self between  his  knees,  and  leaning  against 
him.  He  agreed,  and  we  took  our  places  ac- 
cordingly. I  soon  found  myself  very  com- 
fortable—all things  considered.  But  it  was 
not  so  with  my  companion.  He  began  to  have 
gloomy  forebodings  of  fever  and  ague,  and 
said  he  had  a  bad  cold  in  the  head  already, — 
which  was  no  wonder.  All  four  of  our  feet 
might  be  regarded  as  put  down  in  soak  for  the 
night,  and  pretty  cold  soak  too ;  and  there  was 
no  help  for  it.  The  mountain  air  also  was  very 
cool,  and  excessively  damp ;  and  Tom  had  once 
had  the  "shakes"  for  several  weeks,  which 
made  him  particularly  sensitive  to  such  severe 
exposure.  There  was,  moreover,  a  knot  in  the 
bark  of  the  tree  against  which  he  leaned,  that 
worried  him  about  the  shoulder-blade ;  and 
every  ten  minutes  or  so  he  would  have  to  give 
an  extra  hitch,  to  work  it  round  to  a  fresh 
spot — a  manoeuvre  which  operated  upon  me  as 
anything  rather  than  an  incentive  to  repose. 
Not  much  more  than  half  an  hour  had  elapsed 
from  the  commencement  of  our  session,  when  I 
perceived  as  I  leaned  against  him,  that  his 
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I  pictured  to  myself  the  cheerful  family -room, 
where  they  were  all  then  together,  except  us, 
and  I  fancied  I  could  hear  my  sister's  brilliant 
touch  on  the  piano,  or  hear  the  pleasant  little 
chatter  of  my  younger  brothers,  or  see  their 
young  heads  practising  themselves  into  manly 
strength  over  the  chess-board.  (Here  I  wrig- 
gled that  knot  into  a  fresh  spot  on  the  other 
shoulder.)  I  then  bethought  me  it  was  time, 
at  home,  for  evening  prayers ;  and  I  went  over 
in  my  mind  the  psalms  of  the  Psalter  for  the 
day,  which  they  were  responsively  reading,  and 
wondered  what  hymn  it  was  they  sang.  And 
after  prayers,  and  the  little  ones  were  gone  to 
bed,  I  thought  I  could  see  my  mother  sit  down 
to  her  sewing,  in  her  rocking-chair,  at  the 
centre-table,  and  my  aunt  beside  her,  talking 
over  their  household  matters  in  a  whisper; 
while  my  father  lighted  his  long  meerschaum 
pipe,  and  placed  his  arm-chair  in  the  corner 
by  his  table,  to  read  the  newspapers.  Even 
the  cat  lay  comfortably  snoozing  on  the  rug ; 
while  we,  poor  fellows,  (and  I  could  not  help 
pitying  ourselves  as  I  drew  the  contrast,)  were 
sitting  on  corduroy,  in  that  "  dismal  swamp" 
of  a  place,  without  fire  or  candle,  with  our  feet 
in  soak,  miles  and  miles  away  from  human 
habitations;  and  as  for  poor  me,  I  could  not 
even  sit  still  five  minutes  in  comfort,  for  that 
confounded  hard  knot  kept  digging  deeper  and 
deeper  into  my  shoulders  at  every  fresh  spot  I 
put  it  to,  until  it  became  an  intolerable  nui- 
sance, and  I  could  stand  it  no  longer.  After 
mature  deliberation  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
remedy,  I  took  off  my  hat,  rolled  it  up,  (start 
not,  reader !  it  was  not  a  beaver  hat, — I'm  not 
fool  enough  to  wear  one,  especially  into  the 
mountains, — nor  a  silk  hat,  nor  a  leghorn,  nor 
a  panama,  nor  a  chip,  nor  a  straw  hat, — for 
any  one  of  these  might  have  been  damaged 
somewhat  by  the  operation ;  but  it  was  a  black, 
soft  felt  hat,  which  some  call  the  New  Fall  tile, 
some  the  Liberty  hat,  but  which,  by  whatever 
name  known,  is  not  only  one  of  the  cheapest, 
but  is  the  most  comfortable  and  convenient, 
the  most  picturesque-looking,  sun-shading, 
rain-protecting,  thump-enduring,  universally- 
accommodating  head-covering  ever  invented  by 
hatters ;)  I  rolled  it  up,  I  say,  and  placed  it 
between  my  persecuted  shoulders  and  the  tor- 
menting knot ;  and  so  great  was  the  influence 
of  the  felt  upon  that  knot,  that  from  that  mo- 
ment the  knot  was  no  longer  felt.  My  head 
did  without. 

I  now  sat  and  listened.  No  new  sounds  I 
Presently  that  huge  sigh  again  breathed  sadly 
up  the  gorge,  and  passed  over  our  heads  along 
the  mountain  side,  and  then  went  up  into 
silence.  And  so  it  came  and  went  pretty  re- 
gularly every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  No 
other  sound  but  that  and  the  tinkling  rill  and 


body  was  trembling  all  through  with  the  chill, 
whereupon  I  immediately  proposed  an  exchange 
of  places ;  for  I  thought  that,  notwithstanding 
the  great-coat,  I  could  stand  cold  better  than 
he.  The  change  was  immediately  effeoted ;  he 
took  his  place  between  my  knees,  which  I  bent 
up  so  as  to  give  him  the  more  protection ;  he 
leaned  against  me,  which  kept  his  back  warm, 
and  I  folded  my  arms  about  him  besides ;  so 
that  it  was  not  long  before  he  felt  much  more 
comfortable.  Thus  then  we  sat,  trying  to  go 
to  sleep.  And  I  shall  never  forget  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  sensations  caused  by  the  awful 
stillness  and  gloom  of  that  vast  mountain- 
gorge.  Within  a  few  rods  of  us,  a  little  thread- 
like brooklet  tinkled  musically.  Down  the  ra- 
vine some  mile  or  more,  roared  a  mountain 
torrent, — the  same  stream  that  supplied  those 
two  saw-mills, — but  there  rushing  and  tumbling 
in  rapid  descent  over  its  rocky  bed,  gathering 
in  as  it  foamed  along,  all  the  waters  of  the  huge 
slopes  on  either  side ;  but  where  we  were  sit- 
ting, its  roar  was  softened  by  distance  and 
the  thick  trees  into  a  low,  monotonous  mur- 
mur. (At  this  stage  of  my  observations,  Tom 
stretches  out  one  foot  uneasily.  "  How  do  you 
feel,  Tom  ?  cold  ?"  "  Not  very."  "  How's  your 
cold  in  the  head?"  "Pretty  bad."  "Feet 
cold?"  "Yes."  "Well,  can't  help  it;  go  to 
sleep  the  best  way  you  can !"  * '  Hngmm-m-m !") 
Besides  the  tinkling  of  the  dropping  brooklet, 
and  the  gentle  murmur  of  the  stream  far  down 
below,  not  a  sound  could  be  heard.  There  was 
a  breathless,  dead  calm.  Not  a  bird  chirruped, 
nor  an  owl  was  heard  to  cry  "Tu-whit!  tu- 
whoo  1"  Over  head  was  a  sombre  shade,  the 
foliage  all  black  in  the  gloom  of  night;  but 
here  and  there  a  little  star  twinkled  dubiously 
through,  as  if  to  assure  us  that  even  in  that 
uninhabitable  valley  there  were  wakeful  angel- 
eyes  still  watching  over  our  helpless  loneliness. 
(By  this  time  I  became  painfully  conscious  that 
tfral  knot  in  the  tree  had  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  my  left  shoulder,  and  I  gently  twisted 
myself  so  as  to  give  it  new  quarters.)  Soon 
after,  the  dead  calm  was  broken  for  a  few  mo- 
ments by  a  sough  of  wind  that  came  slowly 
and  softly  from  afar  up  the  great  gorge,  passed 
over  our  heads,  and  then  rolled  away  up  the 
hollow,  and  died  without  an  echo.  It  was  as 
if  the  great  Earjh,  in  the  midst  0/  her  solemn, 
nightly  slumber,  had  breathed  forth  a  gigantic 
human  sigh.  All  was  again  still  but  the  two 
voices  of  the  running  waters.  (Here  Tom 
turned  over  on  the  other  side.  "What's  the 
matter,  Tom  ?"  "  These  sticks  are  mighty  hard 
under  here,"  said  he ;  "I  must  try  the  other 
side  of  my  bones  for  a  while."  "Cold?"  "To- 
lerable!" "  Going  to  have  the  ague  ?"  "Guess 
so.!"  "Well!  time  enough  when  it  comes!') 
My  thoughts  then  reverted  to  dear  "  Home.'' 
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the  distant  murmur  of  the  stream.  I  tried 
hard  to  sleep,  but  without  success.  Now  and 
then  I  felt  an  instantaneous  unconsciousness 
steal  over  me,  which  seemed  to  startle  itself 
into  wakefulness  in  the  very  act  of  dropping 
asleep;  and  now  and  then  "that  hat"  would 
slip  partially  away,  requiring  careful  manage- 
ment to  replace  it  without  disturbing  my  bro- 
ther by  my  motions.  Thus  the  long,  slow  hours 
of  night  wore  away,  and  I  began  to  winder 
what  o'clock  it  was,  and  how  long  it  would  be 
before  dawn. 

It  was  not  many  minutes  after  one  of  those 
long,  sad  sighs  had  gone  up  the  valley,  when 
my  listening  ear  caught  a  new  sound, — a  low 
and  gentle  rustling  among  the  leaves,  recurring 
at  regular  intervals,  with  now  and  then  a  pause. 
It  was  evidently  the  treading  of  some  animal, 
and  its  footfall  was  soft  and  stealthy,  yet  evi- 
dently quite  heavy,  for  I  could  occasionally 
hear  little  branches  broken  by  its  paws  as  they 
were  cautiously  pressed  down  among  the  leaves. 
It  was  just  what  one  would  expect  from  a  gi- 
gantic cat,  prowling  about  for  a  prey  which  he 
supposed  was  near,  and  which  he  did  not  wish 
to  disturb  by  making  a  noise  until  he  was  close 
enough  to  pounce  upon  the  victim.  The  sounds 
were  apparently  at  the  distance  of  some  eight 
or  ten  rods  from  where  we  were,  and  they  came 
from  the  direction  in  which  we  had  descended 
the  hill.  The  animal  had  probably  crossed  our 
trail.  These  footfalls  were  but  faintly  audible, 
and  lasted  at  intervals  for  about  ten  minutes, 
when  all  was  again  still.  Now,  in  talking  over 
this  night's  adventures  with  others,  I  have  had 
it  suggested  to  me  that  these  were  the  steps  of 
a  badger, — an  animal  which  is  said  to  be  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  mountain,  but  of  which 
we  did  not  see  any  signs.  As  to  my  own  opi- 
nion, I  scorn  the  insinuation  of  a  badger,  and 
insist  that  it  must  have  been  a  catamount! 
And  this  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
badgers  do  not  prowl  about  by  night  in  that 
style.  2d.  They  could  not  produce  such  sounds 
if  they  did.  They  were  precisely  like  the 
stealthy  tread  of  a  cat,  only  far  more  heavy. 
3d.  A  catamount — and  a  very  large  one — had 
been  killed  on  the  mountain  within  three  years. 
4th.  I  do  assert  that  our  situation  just  then 
was  highly  romantic ; — almost  as  much  so  as 
that  of  some  beautiful  young  ladies  in  one  of 
Cooper's  novels ;  and  none  of  my  fair  readers 
can  deny  that  the  romance  of  the  night  would 
be  killed  entirely  by  supposing  that  that  cata- 
mount eouU  have  been  nothing  but  a  badger. 

For  about  two  hours  I  listened  in  vain.  No- 
thing more  was  heard.  But  then — those  foot- 
falls again,  and  nearer  than  before!  They 
were  now  heard  in  a  different  direction,  and 
apparently  proceeded  from  a  spot  about  six 
rods  in  front  of  us,  where  stood  the  birch  tree 


from  which  we  had  stripped  our  bark,  and 
from  whence  we  had  carried  the  greater  pari 
of  our  branches.  The  animal  had  apparently 
succeeded  in  keeping  on  our  scent ;  which  was 
anything  but  comforting.  It  was  the  same 
slow,  stealthy,  heavy  tread,  with  occasional 
pauses,  only  everything  sounded  nearer  and 
more  distinct  than  before.  After  a  few  mo- 
ments, however,  all  was  again  silent  as  ever. 
Such  sounds  could  hardly  be  expected  to  ope* 
rate  like  an  anodyne. 

More  than  an  hour  passed  away  in  silence, 
when  again  that  same  ominous  tread  was 
heard,  and  nearer  than  ever.  The  animal  had 
gone  round  beyond  us,  and  down  the  hill ;  but, 
as  if  aware  of  his  mistake,  was  now  coming  up 
again,  making  directly  for  the  place  where  we 
sat ;  and  he  was,  to  my  hearing,  not  more  than 
four  or  five  rods  off,  if  so  far.  I  immediately 
touched  Tom,  who  was  not  long  in  coming  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  I  had.  We  listened  in 
breathless  silence  for  a  few  moments,  until  we 
were  perfectly  convinced  he  was  steadily  ad- 
vancing right  towards  us ;  when  we  rose,  and 
made  ready  for  combat  Our  preparations 
were  very  few  and  simple.  Tom  took  the  gun, 
and  I  grasped  my  hickory  cane, — all  the  wea- 
pons we  had, — and  we  placed  ourselves  between 
two  large  trees,  which  we  thought  a  more  pro- 
tected situation  than  where  we  were  before. 
Thus  placed,  we  waited  anxiously  for  further 
demonstrations  on  the  part  of  our  invisible 
antagonist.  We  gaxed  intently  towards  the 
spot  where  we  had  heard  the  steps,  and  where 
we  several  times  after  heard  a  tread  or  two, 
and  would  not  at  any  moment  have  been  sur- 
prised to  see  a  large  pair  of  luminous  eyes 
peering  out  from  the  perfect  blackness.  But 
we  stood  on  guard  in  silence,  not  desiring  to 
provoke  a  conflict  for  which  we  were  so  ill  pre- 
pared. The  fowling-piece  had  a  charge  of  shot 
in  it ;  but  what  would  that  be  against  a  oat  o* 
mountain,  especially  when  fired  in  the  dark, 
and  probably  with  very  incorrect  aim  I  After 
that,  we  bad  only  the  butt  of  the  gun  and  my 
hickory  walking-stick,  unless  we  chose  to  have 
recourse  to  our  penknives.  We  were  in  cir- 
cumstances where  we  considered  that  discretion 
was  decidedly  the  better  part  of  valour.  The 
catamount,  however,  seemed  to  have  been  lis- 
tening as  anzjously  to  our  proceedings  as  we 
did  to  his,  and  to  have  taken  alarm  at  the 
noise  we  made  in  talking  together,  rising,  and 
moving  to  our  new  position ;  for,  except  a  few 
light  treads,  his  advance  was  stopped,  and, 
though  we  listened  long,  we  could  hear  nothing 
further  of  him.  Tet  we  did  not  think  it  safe 
to  sit  down  again ; — he  was  too  near  for  that. 
We  discussed  the  propriety  of  climbing  a  tree ! 
but  we  were  very  stiff  both  with  the  cold  and 
damp,  and  from  having  sat  almost  motionless 
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in  one  position  for  so  many  hours ;  so  that  we 
felt  utterly  lacking  in  the  agility  necessary  to 
ascend  trees,  which  were,  from  their  siie  and 
the  great  elevation  of  their  lowest  branches, 
exceedingly  difficult  to  climb.  It  could  not  be 
very  long  before  the  morning  would  dawn,  we 
thought ;  and  so  we  resolved  to  remain  stand- 
ing as  we  were  until  it  should  be  light  enough 
to  proceed  on  our  journey.  A  weary,  dreary, 
long  hour  was  that !  We  had  helped  to  keep 
each  other  warm  as  we  sat,  but  now  the  cold, 
raw,  morning  air  struck  in  all  over  us,  and  it 
was  not  very  long  before  we  became  disagree- 
ably chilly.  In  fact,  before  the  hour  was  half 
over,  our  teeth  began  audibly  to  chatter.  Some 
sneering,  chicken-hearted  reader  may  insinuate 
that  this  was  the  result  of  cowardice.  He  is 
welcome;  because  those  who  are  themselves 
eonscious  of  a  deficiency  of  physical  courage 
are  always  the  readiest  to  suspect  other  people 
of  the  same.  But  will  such  an  one  tell  me  why 
it  was  that  our  shivering  did  not  come  over  us 
at  the  first,  when  our  apprehensions  were  cer- 
tainly strongest,  but  lingered  until  we  felt 
comparatively  certain  that  our  catamount  was 
a  prudent  brute,  who  had  learned  the  old 
adage,  "  Forewarned  is  forearmed,"  and  was 
convinced  that  since  we  had  started  to  our 
feet  and  were  evidently  wide  awake,  it  would 
be  better  to  let  us  alone?  On  conversing 
together  with  regard  to  the  night,  I  discovered 
that  Tom  had  slept  but  little,  and  had  kept 
so  still  most  of  the  time,  not  because  he  was 
himself  asleep,  but  because  he  fancied  me  so, 
and  was  afraid  of  disturbing  me.  Long  be- 
fore we  thought  it  light  enough  to  proceed 
with  safety,  we  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  dawning  of  day  is  decidedly  a  tediously 
slow  process.  After  standing  about  an  hour, 
however,  we  finally  determined  to  eat  our 
breakfast,  which  was  very  sparing,  for  oar 
victualling  department  had  been  calculated 
only  for  a  jaunt  up  the  mountain  and  down 
again,  and  our  extra  ramblings  had  almost 
exhausted  the  provision-basket  already,  while 
we  had  yet  the  whole  ascent  and  descent  still 
before  us !  The  gray  dawn  grew  stronger  and 
stronger  as  we  plied  our  jaws ;  and,  at  length, 
in  the  early  twilight,  we  left  our  stand,  took 
up  our  "flxin's,"  and  proceeded  on  our  way 
rejoicing,  giving  our  silent,  invisible,  prudent 
and  considerate  catamount  quite  a  wide  berth 
as  we  passed  down  the  ravine  towards  the 
torrent  at  the  bottom.  Tom  waxed  decidedly 
valiant  as  our  departure  drew  nigh,  and  was 
loath  to  quit  the  spot  without  beating  up  the 
latent  beast's  quarters,  and  having  a  "  skrim- 
mage "  at  any  rate ;  but  I  persuaded  him  to 
let  it  alone,  telling  him  that,  on  proper  mutual 
principles,  since  the  catamount  had  not  at- 
tacked us,  it  would  be  ungentlemanly  for  us  to 


disturb  him.  My  advice  was  very  reluctantly 
taken,  and  we  have  neither  heard  nor  seen 
anything  of  that  catamount  from  that  time  to 
this. 

After  continuing  our  descent  for  about  half 
an  hour,  and  inclining  unconsciously  rather 
down  towards  the  mouth  of  the  gorge,  than 
upwards  towards  its  origin,  we  reached  the 
'foaming,  noisy  stream  at  its  bottom,  striking  it 
at  a  place  where  it  takes  a  steep  slide  of  some 
thirty  feet  down  the  rooks  which  form  its  only 
bed.  We  took  a  long  draught  of  its  waters, 
which  we  found,  like  those  of  all  the  rills  we 
had  met,  to  be  of  the  most  exquisite  purity, 
coldness,  and  softness.  It  were  worth  while  to 
visit  the  mountain  for  nothing  else  but  to  drink 
water  so  delicious  and  so  refreshing,  amid  the 
labours  of  the  ascent  and  desoent.  After  cross- 
ing the  stream,  which  we  did  about  sunrise, 
we  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  mountain 
proper, — and  a  very  tedious  ascent  we  found 
it,  as  will  any  one  else  who  attempts  it  through 
the  original  woods,  without  guide  or  path,  and 
with  only  vague  general  ideas  as  to  what  course 
he  should  pursue.  The  first  object  of  interest- 
ing comparison  to  us,  was  to  gauge  our  pro- 
gress by  the  height  of  the  hill  we  had  just 
descended.  At  first  it  towered  far  above  us, 
but  every  few  minutes  gave  us  somewhat  of  a 
perceptible  advantage ;  and  when  we  thought 
ourselves  at  about  the  same  level  with  its  top, 
we  deliberately  sat  down,  and  reflected  that, 
had  we  not  lost  our  way,  we  should  have  been 
on  the  spot  where  we  were  then  sitting,  at  least 
an  hour  before  sunset  on  the  previous  evening. 
A  very  consolatory  reflection!  We  likewise 
amused  ourselves  by  looking  far  down  that 
great  gorge,  and  trying  to  fix  in  our  mind's 
eye  the  precise  locality  of  our  gloomy  and 
sleepless  night-session.  I  thought  it  was  just 
about  there.  Tom  was  sure  it  was  a  consi- 
derable distance  further  off,  and  just  about 
there.  So  we  argued  and  discussed  the  matter, 
pro  and  con,  for  a  considerable  time,  until  at 
last  we  did  what  the  "  Committee  of  the  Whole" 
sometimes  do  in  Congress — we  rose  and  pro- 
ceeded to  business.  It  was  a  great  satisfaction 
to  find  ourselves  above  the  top  of  that  abomi- 
nable hill  which  had  been  the  occasion  of  such 
great  fatigues,  inoonveniencies,  hunger,  and 
innumerable  steps;  I  say  hunger,  for  our 
breakfast  had  been  slight,  and  we  had  resolved 
to  reserve  our  very  last  bites  for  a  triumphant 
lunch  on  the  summit  We  soon  began  to  notice 
a  decided  change  in  the  whole  character  of  the 
vegetation.  The  trees  grew  shorter,  and  the 
moss  longer,  as  we  ascended  with  increasing 
toil  and  fatigue.  Indeed,  we  several  times  felt 
inclined  to  give  up  and  return ;  I  say  we,  but  I 
mean  Tom,  who  suggested  that  course  strongly 
several  times ;  but  I  encouraged  him,  and  would 
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not  listen  to  the  idea  of  being  disappointed, 
especially  since  we  had  gone  so  far.  We  now 
and  then  sat  down  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  occasionally  caught  beautiful  glimpses  of 
the  widening  prospect  through  the  thick  bushes 
by  which  we  were  surrounded.  These  bushes, 
however,  became  at  last  almost  intolerable. 
They  formed  a  complete  jungle  of  trees,  not 
more  than  from  six  to  twelve  feet  high,  their' 
trunks  from  one  to  two  feet  through  at  the 
butt,  their  branches  very  long,  and  stout  in 
proportion,  and  incredible  in  number  for  suoh 
small  trees,  and  so  strong,  sharp-pointed,  and 
elastic,  and  so  closely  interwoven  together, 
that  they  were  almost  impervious  to  the  per- 
secuted passenger.  The  ground,  too,  if  ground 
it  may  be  called,  which  seemed  nothing  but  a 
mass  of  jagged  fragments  of  rock,  was  covered 
with  a  carpet  of  moss  from  eight  to  twelve 
inches  deep— a  carpet  more  delightfully  soft 
and  yielding  to  the  foot  than  the  fabrios  of 
Persian  or  Turkish  looms,  or  the  finest  manu- 
factures of  the  steam-mills  of  Lowell.  But  the 
misohief  of  it  was,  that  it  covered  up  all  the 
cracks  and  fissures  between  these  great  frag- 
ments of  rock,  so  that  every  few  moments  the 
foot  went  through,  and  down  went  the  rest  of 
the  man,  up  to  the  middle  in  a  hole.  This,  be- 
sides the  shook  to  the  nerves,  and  the  aotual 
fatigue  oaused  by  the  strain  on  the  muscles, 
was  greatly  promotive  of  what  is  called  by 
country  folk,  "  barking  the  shifa,"  whereof  our 
lower  extremities  might  have  told  tales,  had 
they  found  tongues.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  this 
last  wearisome  portion  of  our  beating  the  bush, 
could  be  called,  not  so  much  finding  or  making 
a  path,  as  scrambling  and  tumbling  through  a 
succession  of  pitfalls. 

At  last,  and  when  I  was  just  beginning  to 
wonder  within  myself  whether  such  a  state  of 
things  could  last  for  ever,  Tom,  who  was  some 
few  rods  ahead,  raised  a  loud  " Hurrah!" 
"What's  the  matter ?"  cried  L  " Hurrah!" 
was  the  reply,  more  emphatic  than  before. 
"  Are  you  out  of  the  woods  ?"  said  I.  "  Bur- 
r~r~r-r*rah  /"  was  still  the  only  response,  but 
with  a  triumphant  vigour  that  left  no  further 
room  for  doubt ;  and  in  a  few  moments  I  was 
out  on  the  clear  granite  top, — the  crouching 
lion's  bald  crown, — where  there  were  no  bushes 
worth  mentioning,  and  only  a  little  grass  and 
moss  here  and  there.  We  skipped  along  joy- 
ously and  lightly  in  spite  of  all  our  fatigues, 
and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  were  on  the  loftiest 
portion  of  the  summit. 

Our  first  impulse  was  to  go  forward  to  the 
edge  of  the  great  southern  precipice  which 
forms  the  lion's  face.  It  was  but  a  few  feet 
from  us,  and  was  fearfully  perpendicular.  We 
oast  down  stones,  and  counted  the  seconds  by 
our  watches,  and  then  calculated  the  height 


on  the  margin  of  a  newspaper.  It  must  have 
been  about  five  hundred  feet  The  foliage  at 
the  bottom  resembled  a  slightly  granulated 
surface,  mottled  with  various  shades  of  green ; 
and,  for  my  part,  I  thought  that  a  leap  from 
that  rook  would  be  quite  as  successful  a  cure 
for  the  pangs  of  hopeless  love,  as  the  one  dis- 
covered and  first  experimented  on  by  the  pas- 
sionate poetess  of  Lesbos. 

From  this  we  turned  to  contemplate  the  glo- 
rious panorama  around  us,  making  use  of  a 
good  spy-glass  that  had  accompanied  us  in  the 
pocket  of  Tom's  great-coat.  This  panorama 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  can  be  ob- 
tained from  any  mountain.  To  the  north  lay 
the  huge  bulk  of  Mount  Mansfield,  whose  Nose 
and  Chin*  were  evidently  elevated  higher  into 
the  empyrean  than  the  Lion's  crown.  The 
clouds  spotted  his  sides  with  moving  shadows, 
and  he  spread  out  his  long  spurs  in  every  di- 
rection, as  if  they  were  Titanic  arms  with 
which  he  would  hug  the  earth  in  an  embrace 
that  could  be  shaken  neither  by  men  nor  gods. 
His  Nose  and  Chin  were  of  bald,  gray  granite, 
and  shone  dimly  whitish  in  the  morning  light. 
Betwixt  us  and  him  lay  the  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Winooski  River, — the  gate  by  which  that 
picturesque  stream  passes  through  the  ridge 
of  the  Green  Mountains.  To  the  east  the  eye 
commanded  all  the  wide  valley  of  the  Connec- 
ticut as  far  as  the  dim,  distant  summits  of  the 
White  Mountains  in  the  heart  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  villages  could  all  be  traced  by 
their  spots  of  houses  here  and  there.  The 
whole  country  bore  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  a  patch-quilt,  from  the  alternation  of  farms 
that  were  cleared,  and  under  the  plough,  with 
other  lots  that  had  been  left  with  their  original 
forest  yet  darkening  the  soil.  Here  and  there, 
to  vary  the  effect,  were  white  olouds  of  round- 
ed, lumpish  form,  lazily  lounging  about  in  mid- 
air,— that  is,  about  half  way  betwixt  us  and 
the  level  country  below.  Others  were  slowly 
climbing  up  the  mountain,  or  had  already 
taken  wing  from  the  hilltops  for  the  regions 
above.  Towards  the  south,  after  passing  the 
valley  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of 
The  Hump,  the  eye  embraced  a  perspective  view, 
as  it  were,  of  the  rest  of  the  Green  Mountain 
chain.  Peak  after  peak,  hill  after  hill,  led  the 
eye  along  with  ever  paling  tints  of  distant 
blue,  until  their  remotest  verge  seemed  diluted 
to  the  thinness  of  the  pure  morning  air; — 
their  spurs,  on  either  hand,  meanwhile,  stretch- 
ing far  out  into  the  level  land;  below,  their 
wooded  ridges  slowly  sinking  into  the  culti- 
vated plain,  so  that  they  seemed  like  huge 

*  Mount  Mansfield  reoeired  it*  name  from  a  landed  re- 
semblance to  the  profile  of  Lord  Mansfield,  of  famous 
memory.  The  Nose  and  Ohln  are  the  two  highest  nred- 
pioes  on  his  hard  featured  face. 
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wares  of  the  great,  blue  tea,  that  had  been 
chasing  each  other  to  a  green  and  grassy 
shore,  and,  in  mid-career,  had  instantly  been 
fixed  for  ever.  Asoutney  was  plainly  risible 
to  the  southeast,  and  it  is  said  that  Tom  and 
Holyoke  are  among  the  most  aerial  of  the  sum- 
mits in  the  far-away,  dreamy  distance  towards 
the  south.  Cut  it  is  towards  the  west  that  the 
riew  is  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful. 
Here  Lake  Champlain  lies  mapped  out  to  the 
riew  in  almoBt  its  whole  length;  only  that 
portion  of  its  southern  extremity  being  inrisi- 
ble  which  is  so  narrow  as  to  be  completely 
hidden  by  the  hills  that  embosom  it.  The 
Adirondack  Mountains  stand  up  against  the 
sky  along  the  whole  horiion  to  the  weBt,  sink- 
ing down  gradually  towards  the  Canadian 
plains,  and  at  the  other  extremity  going  on 
towards  the  south  to  meet  the  Kaatskills.  In 
parts  of  this  range  four  or  fire  different  eieva- 
tions  can  be  distinguished,  one  behind  the 
other,  and  the  highest  peaks  are  considerably 
abore  the  loftiest  of  the  Green  Mountains.  But 
it  is  the  tranquil  bosom  of  Champlain  that 
lends  the  great  charm  to  this  expansive  scene. 
Brightly  reflecting  the  light  grayish  blue  of  the 
morning  horiion,  it  lay  spread  out  before  us, 
studded  thick  with  islands  towards  the  north, 
which,  when  the  Lake  is  glowing  in  the  rich 
and  ruddy  rays  of  sunset,  must  look  like  great 
emeralds  set  in  gold.  Ah !  how  did  we  lament 
missing  the  glorious  sunset  of  the  day  before ! 
All  the  main  headlands  of  the  Lake  were  dis- 
tinguishable on  either  side.  "  See !  there's  the 
tin  dome  of  the  old  college  shining  in  the 
morning  sun  I"  said  Tom,  pointing  in  the  di- 
rection of  Burlington.  And  so  it  was :  but  the 
rest  of  the  village,  being  situated  below  the 
college,  on  a  hill  that  slopes  towards  the  Lake, 
was  invisible.  "  And  there's  our  house  I"  said 
Tom, — and  before  I  could  fairly  satisfy  myself 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  assertion—"  And  there's 
our  new  stable!"  he  cried;— a  stable  of  which 
the  boards  had  been  nailed  on  only  a  few  days 
before.  "  The  force  of  optics  could  no  further 
go !"  but  for  some  time  I  was  expecting  every 
moment  to  hear  that  he  could  distinguish  the 
difference  betwixt  the  little  white  Durham 
heifer  and  the  great  brown  cow!  It  may 
safely  be  inferred  that  I  was  near-sighted. 

After  having  very  thoroughly  scanned  the 
panorama,  we  proceeded  to  lunch.  We  were 
desperately  hungry;  and  yet  we  had  but  a 
few  mouthfuls  apiece,  which  we  devoured  with 
great  relish,  great  regrets,  and  great  delibe- 
ration, as  if  the  amount  could  be  magnified  by 
much  mastication.  At  our  very  slowest  rate, 
however,  it  was  not  long  before  our  mouths  were 
empty ;  and,  having  nothing  more  to  eat,  we 
looked  about  for  drink.  We  found  several  small 
pools  of  soft,  cold,  and  delicious  water,  caught 


from  the  clouds  in  the  hollows  of  the  rooks, 
and,  kneeling  down,  we  imbibed  copiously. 
There  was  then  only  one  bodily  want  which 
we  had  it  in  our  power  to  satisfy : — that  was 
sleep.  We  discussed  the  necessity  and  pro- 
priety of  this  refreshment,  and  concluded  the 
argument  by  lying  down  side  by  side,  with  the 
granite  for  our  mattress,  each  other's  arms 
for  pillows,  our  hats  drawn  over  our  noses  for 
our  roof  to  keep  the  sun  from  our  faces,  and 
nothing  but  the  blue  sky  for  bedclothes.  There 
was  a  cool  but  gentle  breeze  blowing,  whose 
breath  was  both  refreshing  and  refrigerating, 
so  that  we  should  have  been  somewhat  chilly, 
between  it  and  the  oold  granite,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  warm,  genial  rays  of  the  sun, 
which  shone  on  our  bodies  and  answered  ad- 
mirably all  the  purposes  of  a  blanket  I  can 
hardly  say  we  slept,  but  we  had  a  delicious 
snooze  of  about  half  an  hour : — a  snooie  which 
I  look  back  upon  as  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
of  my  whole  life.  We  rose  with  new  strength 
to  encounter  new  fatigues. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  I  had  brought 
my  portfolio  with  me;  and  the  question  was 
now,  "  What  should  I  sketch  Y"  It  would  take 
a  week  to  outline  the  whole  panorama,  and  a 
day  or  two  to  delineate  accurately  the  western 
portion  only,  or  even  a  large  part  of  it ;  and, 
it  being  Saturday  morning,  we  could  not  stay 
long  enough,  for  we  had  a  long  way  to  travel 
to  reach  home,  which  we  were  bound  to  do 
by  nightfall.  We  therefore  concluded  that  it 
would  be  wisest  to  draw  nothing,  and  I  accord- 
ingly rewarded  myself  for  all  the  trouble  I 
had  had  in  carrying  the  portfolio  all  the 
way  up  the  mountain,  by  carrying  it  all  the 
way  down  again.  Tom  was  worse  off  than  I 
was,  by  the  difference  there  was  between  the 
weight  of  my  portfolio  and  that  of  his  fowling- 
piece,  which  he  had  lugged  along  all  the  way 
without  coming  across  anything  to  shoot,  ex- 
cept that  catamount  (which  could  not  be  seen 
and  it  was  wisest  to  let  alone),  and  a  little  bird 
which  be  fired  at,  but  could  not  find  after  it 
was  shot  I  suggested  that  it  might  hare  flown 
away  without  receiving  his  fire,  the  way  the 
birch  bark  did  the  night  before.  Tom  rather 
resented  the  insinuation :  the  little  bird,  hew- 
ever,  remained  unbagged. 

We  now  commenced  our  descent.  And,  first 
of  all,  we  held  a  council,  to  decide  on  the 
wisest  course  to  pursue.  Should  we  try  to 
descend  by  the  tedious  route  we  had  ascended, 
or  should  we  try  to  mend  matters  by  striking 
out  a  new  path  ?  The  latter  plan  was  adopted, 
and  we  resolved  to  follow  a  brook  which  flowed 
almost  from  the  very  summit  of  The  Hump,  and 
which  we  knew,  from  the  general  formation  of 
the  ground,  must  flow  eventually  into  that  mill- 
stream  which  we  have  mentioned  before.  There 
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could  be  no  doubt  of  this ;  so,  passing  *  little, 
low,  rude  log  kennel,  built  on  a  dry  and  some- 
what protected  spot,  where  we  might  have 
passed  the  night  very  snugly — in  comparison, 
— we  turned  to  the  left,  and  commenced  a 
descent  as  rapid  as  it  was  tedious.  Down, 
down  we  went,  slipping,  stumbling,  scram- 
bling, but  never  venturing  further  than  a 
oouple  of  rods  from  the  brook,  which  brawled 
down  the  steep,  rocky  descent  pretty  much  as 
brooks  under  similar  circumstanoes  generally 
do,  having  here  and  there  a  deep,  still  pool, 
clear  as  the  purest  crystal,  where  we  occasion- 
ally knelt  down  and  imbibed.  After  a  two  or 
three  hours'  descent,  we  reached  the  bottom  of 
that  great  gorge,  where  our  little  mountain- 
born  brook  joined  the  larger  stream  that  had 
serenaded  us  the  night  before,  and  along  whose 
banks  (awfully  rough  ones  they  were,  too)  our 
path  (no, — not  path,  for  there  was  none, — but 
our  course)  lay.  An  hour's  weary  travel 
brought  us  to  the  spot  where  we  had  crossed 
it  in  the  morning,  and  from  that  point,  some- 
what encouraged,  we  went  on  steadily  down 
stream,  with  rapidly  increasing  weariness.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  excessive  mo- 
notony of  that  descent  The  forest  was  of 
course  continuous.  We  were  at  the  bottom  of 
a  valley,  and  what  with  that  and  the  trees,  we 
had  no  prospect  at  all.  The  brook  had  no 
beautiful  cascades  to  impart  variety,  but  its 
most  ambitious  attempts  were  long,  steep  slides 
down  the  dark,  bluish,  uninteresting  rock. 
The  borders  of  the  brook  where  we  were  obliged 
to  walk,  or  scramble,  were  rough  enough  to  be 
abominably  disagreeable,  without  having  suffi- 
cient abruptness  to  be  beautiful ;— and  so  al- 
most interminable  I  Mountains  are  certainly 
very  large  places  I  Item:  the  road  up  the  moun- 
tain is  not  near  so  long  as  the  journey  down ! 

At  last,  however,  we  did  come  out  into  the 
open  pasture,  and  soon  after  to  the  saw-mill, 
and  thus  to  the  house  where  we  had  left  our 
horse  and  buggy,  and  where  our  first  inquiry 
was  for  dinner.  The  family  had  dined  long 
before,  and  nothing  could  be  raked  up  for  us 
but  some  fresh  milk,  new  cheese,  and  warm 
corn  bread.  What  better  could  be  asked  by 
mem  as  weary  and  as  famished  as  we  were? 
We  made  a  thorough  and  impartial  olearanoe 
of  all  the  dishes  set  before  us,  and  that  with 
(  wonderful  rapidity. 

On  inquiring  the  news  of  the  place,  we 
learned  that  the  day  before  had  been  the 
last  of  the  school-term,  and  that  "  the  pretty 
girl "  whom  Tom  had  seen  there  the  day  be- 
fore, had  accompanied  the  sohoolma'am  home, 
whither  that  worthy  functionary  had  been  that 
morning  conveyed — a  distance  of  twelve  miles 
— in  an  ox-cart.  "  Verily,"  thought  I,  "  these 
people  are  primitive !" 


After  dinner  we  harnessed  up,  and  went  on 
our  way  rejoicing  (in  a  modified  sense),  and 
rather  stiff  about  the  limbs  than  otherwise. 
The  remainder  of  the  descent  by  that  detest- 
able, rough,  stony,  rutty  wagon-road  was  ac- 
complished at  a  slow  walk,  all  on  foot,  and  in 
the  same  order  of  march  as  we  had  traversed 
it  the  day  before.  Once  at  the  bottom,  we 
took  our  seats  and  started  homewards  in  good 
spirits.  I  soon  became  excessively  and  uncon- 
trollably drowsy,  and  Tom  being  driver,  I  in- 
dulged myself  in  an  intermittent  series  of  nods 
all  the  way  home.  At  two  different  places  we 
stopped  long  enough  for  me  to  take  a  sketch 
of  the  mountain  from  good  points  of  view ;  and 
each  time,  as  soon  as  I  had  dismounted,  Tom 
drove  the  mare  with  her  nose  to  the  fence,  or 
against  a  great  tree,  and  then,  stretching  him- 
self out  on  his  back  on  the  shaded  greensward 
by  the  roadside,  fell  asleep  tjpto  facto.  It  was 
about  dark  when  we  reached  home, — a  couple 
of  tired  mortals,  both  mortally  tired.  Sound 
was  my  sleep  that  night,  and  I  woke  in  full 
health  next  morning ;  but  Tom's  exposure  had 
been  too  much  for  him,  and  he  was  sick  for 
three  days  after;  which  was  doubtless  the 
cause  of  his  forming  a  very  vehement  resolu- 
tion never  to  waste  his  time  hereafter  in  climb- 
ing up  mountains :  "  It  only  made  a  man  con- 
foundedly tired,  and  where  was  the  use  of  it  t" 

LE    FEU    DU    CIEL. 
from  *hi  rtiNon  or  viovob  sue©. 

BT  WILLIAM  DOWB. 

[Lb  Feu  du  Ciel  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  of  Victor  Hugo'B  lyrics.  The  subject  of 
it  offers  ample  scope  for  that  splendour  of  de- 
scriptive effect  in  which  his  muse  is  always  so 
much  at  home.  He  seems  to  have  caught  a 
good  deal  of  the  old  biblical  spirit  in  his  man- 
ner of  treating  the  destruction  of  the  Cities  of 
the  Plain.  The  idea  of  a  cloud  moving  under 
the  coercion  of  "a  divine  thrusting  on" — a 
dread  necessity — to  perform  the  will  of  Jeho- 
vah, is  a  fine  one,  and  the  lyric  power  with 
which  the  terrible  panorama  is  set  before  us  is 
of  a  very  high  order.  The  Hebrew  dignity  of 
the  theme,  in  fact,  controls  very  happily  any 
of  that  exaggerated  striving  for  effect  which — 
with  an  exception  or  two — is  so  palpable  a 
feature  of  Frenoh  poetry,  and  which,  it  is  not 
to  be  denied,  belongs  to  a  great  deal  that  Vic- 
tor Hugo  has  written.] 

THB    FIBB    FBOM    HIAT1I. 

Then  the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  npon  Gomorrah 
brimstone  and  Are  from  the  Lord  ont  of  hearen.— Omr. 
xix.24. 

Lo  1  where  yon  dark-edged  oloud  is  fleeting  by, 
Now  pale,  now  glowing  with  a  ruddy  dye ; 
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Sad  as  a  sterile  autumn  on  the  ground. 
Seems  as  if,  borne  upon  the  midnight  blast, 
The  conflagration  of  a  city  passed 

With  all  its  smoke  and  sound. 

Whence  comes  it?    From  the  hills,  the  seas, 

the  heaven  ? 
Is  it  the  fiery  car  of  demons,  driven 

On  to  some  other  planet  near  our  own  ? 
0  terror !  from  its  dense,  mysterious  mass 
A  furious  lightning-bolt  at  times  will  pass, 

Like  a  swift  serpent,  down. 


The  ocean,  still  the  ocean  ;  surge  on  surge ! 
In  vain  the  wild  bird's  weary  pinions  urge 
Their  flight  amid  those  sweltering  waves 
across. 
Waves  still  by  waves  repulsed, — waves  without 

shore, — 
Where,  heaped  within  the  abyss,  for  evermore 
They  foam,  and  roll,  and  toss  I 

Sometimes  great  fishes  near  the  surface  dash : 
Their  fins  of  silver  in  the  sunshine  flash, 

And  their  large  azure  tails ;  while  seems  the 
brine 
A  flock  that  shake  their  fleeces ;  and  there  lies 
A  brazen  bounding  ring  where  azure  skies 

And  azure  waves  combine. 

The  Fiery  Cloud  said,  "Shall  those  seas  be 

dried?" 
No.    It  passed  on,  with  God's  breath  for  its 

guide. 


A  gulf,  with  its  green  hills  around, 

That  glass  their  wildness  there ; 
Buffaloes,  javelins,  and  the  sound 

Of  chanting  in  the  air ; 
The  tent,  the  manger,  and  the  race 

That  hunts  and  fishes  free, 
Whose  arrows,  jousting  in  the  space, 

Fleet  as  the  lightnings  flee. 

The  breeze  knows  no  disease  where  they, 

TheBe  roving  tribes,  are  found ; 
The  infants  dance,  and  maidens  gay 

And  warriors  in  a  round, — 
Where  on  the  groves  a  flame  is  lit, 

Swayed,  fitful,  by  the  wind, — 
Moving  like  figures  that  will  flit 

In  dreams  athwart  the  mind. 

Young  girls,  with  breasts  of  ebony, 

And  fair,  as  sunsets  fair, 
Laugh  o'er  the  mirror-steel  to  see 

Their  true,  faint  faceB  there. 
And  others,  joyous,  press  about 

The  docile  earners  teat, 
Pressing  with  sable  fingers  out 

The  white  milk  in  a  jet. 


These  men  and  women  bathe  within 

The  salt  waves  of  that  bay ; 
What  is  their  lineage,  name,  or  kin  ? 

Where  went  they  yesterday  ? 
The  cymbals,  with  their  shrilly  clash, 

Whereat  the  war-horse  neighs, 
Blend  with  the  murmur  and  the  dash 

Of  distant,  heaving  seas. 

The  Cloud  a  moment  halted  in  the  sky : 
"  Here  ?"    None  may  tell  the  voice  which  said, 
"Pass  by  I" 

Lot  Egypt,  white  with  cornfields,  spreading 
forth, 
Like  variegated  carpet,  its  fair  land  I 
Plain  upon  plain ;  the  oold  sea  in  the  North 
And,  in  the  glowing  South,  the  arid  sand 
Dispute  her  soil.     Meanwhile,   she  laugheth 

wide 
Between  two  seas  that  wear  her  on  each  side. 

Three  mountains,  made  with  hands,  raise  up 
to  heaven 

Three  granite  angles ;  and  their  roots  lie  hid 
In  the  light-shifting  ashes  heaped  and  driven 

From  peak  to  base,  adown  each  pyramid. 
The  giant  stairs  expand, — designed  so  wide 
For  feet  that  made  six  cubits  at  a  stride. 

A  God,  green  marble,  and  red  granite  Sphynx, 
Guard  them ;  nor  in  the  fiery  desert  breeze 

Their  watchful,  open  eyelid  ever  winks; 
In  a  large  port  throng  lofty  argosies ; 

There,  on  the  shore,  a  mighty  city  dips 

Its  granite  feet  into  that  sea  of  ships. 

The  dire  simoom  was  heard  to  howl  and  sweep ; 

White  pebbles  crashed  upon  the  sand  aloud, 
Under  the  scales  of  crocodiles ;  at  a  leap, 

Green  obelisks  sprang  upward  to  the  cloud ; 
West,  like  a  tiger's  skin,  was  stretched  the 

Nile's 
Dull,  yellow  flood,  all  spotted  o'er  with  isles. 

The  orb-king  sank.    All  calm,  the  breeze  un- 
blown, 
The  sea  gave  back  that  globe  of  lining  gold ; 
That  world,  the  torch  and  spirit  of  our  own, 
In  the  red  sky  and  waves  vermilion  rolled, 
Two  separate  suns,  like  meeting  kings,  were 

seen,  t 

Each  drawing  nigh  with  an  imperial  mien. 

"  Where  halt  I  ?"  said  the  Cloud  in  its  career ; 
"Seek I"   said  a  voice.     Mount  Tabor  shook 
to  hear. 


The  sand,  the  sand,  the  Desert! 

Within  its  savage  verge 
Is  found  the  source  exhaustless 

Of  Monster  and  of  Scourge  I 
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There,  all  things  are  in  movement ; 

The  yellow-crested  peaks 
Go  rolling  like  the  ocean 

When  the  tempest-spirit  shrieks. 

At  times,  profaner  noises 

Disturb  the  sacred  waste ; — 
The  caravan  of  Mam  re 

Or  Ophir  wanders  past 
Far  stretching  on  its  journey, 

This  winding,  waving  band 
Shows  like  a  spotted  serpent 

Over  the  glowing  sand. 

These  solitudes  so  mournful, 

These  wastes,  belong  to  God ; 
He  knows  their  verge,  and  indicates 

Their  centre  with  his  rod. 
A  mist  is  ever  floating 

Above  this  smoking  sea ; 
And  for  its  foam  in  motion, 

The  fiery  ashes  flee ! 

"  This  Desert, — shall  it  now  become  a  lake  ?" 
"Still  on  I"  from  Heaven  a  voice  in  answer 
spake. 

Like  an  enormous  rook  above  the  main, 
Or  mass  of  towers  overthrown  and  scattered 
wide, — 

Lo  !  Babel,  dark  and  desert  on  the  plain, 
Vast  witness  of  man's  nothingness  and  pride. 

Under  the  moon  four  mountains  lay  asleep, 

Within  the  shadow  of  that  awful  heap. 

That  mouldering  tower  was  rooted  deep  and 
fast; 

Tempests,  astray  within  its  echoing  space, 
Made  wild  and  wondrous  music  as  they  passed. 

Here  murmured  once  around  the  human  race, 
Deeming  all  earth  should  be  the  basis  soon 
Of  their  strange,  infinite  spire  beyond  the  moon. 

Up  to  the  xenith  should  its  stairs  have  gone ; 

The  highest  hills  should  each  but  furnish 
forth, 
For  its  great  granite  sides,  a  single  stone ; 

Summits  on  summits,  paBsing  up  from  earth 
In  pyramidic  winding,  were  to  rise 
Till  failed  the  following  sight  of  straining  eyes. 

Lo  I  monstrous  boas,  and  green  crocodiles, 
Showed  less  than  lixards,  gliding  there,  be- 
tween 
The  clefts  of  walls,  and  massy  blocks  and  piles ; 
Colossal  palm-trees,  dwarfed  in  such  a  scene, 
Growing  upon  the  battlements  of  towers, 
To  those  beneath  seemed  tufts  of  herbs  and 
flowers. 

Elephants  went  through  fissures  in  the  walls ; 

A  forest,  'neath  those  pillars  lone  and  dim, 
Grew  up  spontaneous  in  the  desert  halls. 

Bed  eagles,  and  gigantic  vultures  grim, 


As  round  a  hive,  still  bent  their  swarming  flight 
About  the  yawning  porches,  day  and  night. 

" Shall  it  be  raxed?"  the  Cloud  cried,  angry- 
red.    • 

"Go  on  I"  Then  said  she,  "Whither  am  I 
sped?" 


Behold!   two  strange,  dark  cities,  towering 

steep 
Into  the  vault  of  heaven,  appeared,  asleep 
Under  the  mist  of  night,  and  hushed  within, 
Their  gods  and  men,  their  chariots  and  their 

din. 
These  sister  cities  in  one  vale  reclined ; — 
Their  sombre  towers  against  the  moon  defined. 
Soon  the  fixed  eye  could  in  the  chaos  trace 
Stairs,  aqueducts,  and  pillars  huge  of  base, 
Broad  capitals,  and,  vast  and  dimly  shown, 
A  dome  borne  up  on  elephants  of  stone ;  • 
Colossal  statues,  looking  up  serene 
O'er  crawling  shapes  of  monstrous  brood  ob- 
scene; 
Fair  hanging  gardens  flowery,  with  arcades, 
And  waterfalls  beneath  the  cypress  shades ; 
Fanes,  where  a  hundred  jasper  idols,  all 
Bull-headed  things,  sat  niched  around  the  walL 
Ceilings — sole  slabs— o'er  rooms  of  vast  extent, 
Where,  in  a  ring,  their  heads  colossal  bent, 
Their  eyes  upon  each  other,  seem  to  freese 
Grave  gods  of  bronxe,  their  hand  upon  their 

knees. 
These  stairs,  and  palace-halls,  and  shadowy 

ways, 
Mingling  their  shapes  amid  the  nightly  haxe ; 
Aqueducts,  bridges,  arches,  round  towers  high, 
With  their  strange  masses  awed  the  gazer's  eye, 
As  to  the  skies,  like  promontories,  passed 
Those  sombre  buildings,  indistinct  and  vast 

Cities  of  Tophet !    Every  hour  to  these 
Brought  monstrous  pleasures — new  foul  mys- 
teries 
Were  under  every  roof;  the  ulcer- twins, 
Making  earth  sore,  polluted  with  their  sins. 

All  was  asleep !     Athwart  that  double  mass, 
Some  lights,  faint-flitting,  scarcely  seemed  to 

pass; 
Lamps  of  debauch,  expiring  in  the  blaxe ; 
Revel's  last  sparks  gone  out  in  the  highways. 
Angles  of  walls,  all  whitened  by  the  moon, 
Cut  the  deep  dark,  or  waved  in  some  lagoon ; 
And,  'mid  the  sycamores,  floated  the  perfume 
Of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  through  the  gloom. 

That  moment  passed  the  Fiery  Cloud  in  air : 
And  thundered  from  above  a  voice :  "  Lo,  there !" 

It  has  burst — the  cloud  I 
And  the  fire,  with  a  hiss, 
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Comes  downward,  aloud 
From  the  upper  abyss. 

In  a  sulphury  stream 
On  the  palace  halls, — 

With  a  startling  gleam 
On  their  front,  white  walls  I 

Oh,  this  terrible  dome, 

All  roaring  and  vast, 
On  the  walls  that  has  eome 

On  the  wings  of  the  blast  I 
From  its  vault  of  fire, 

0,  ye  race  accurst, 
It  is  thundering  dire, 

With  a  cataract  burst ! 

The  people  that  slept, 

Unthinking  of  Heaven, 
From  slumber  have  leapt 

At  their  palaces  riven ! 
And  the  chariots  roll  fast, 

And  they  clash  as  they  meet, 
And  the  crowd  flees  aghast 

From  the  fires  of  each  street ! 

On  the  turrets  of  stone, 

Gigantic  in  height, 
Soon,  soon  to  lie  prone, 

There  be  sleepers  to-night; 
All  countless  they  sleep, 

As  they  hang  o'er  their  fall, 
Like  ants  in  a  heap 

On  a  tottering  wall. 

Oh,  whither  to  fly 

From  these  cataracts  dire  ? 
Alas !  all  must  die ; 

For  the  thundering  fire 
Strikes  bridges,  and  dashes 

Through  roofs  with  a  roar, 
Rolls  downwards,  and  crashes 

At  last  on  the  floor. 

To  the  furnace  supreme 

Every  flash  gives  force, 
Till  it  hurries  astream, 

Like  a  reinless  horse ; 
While  the  idol  of  bronse, 

As  its  temple  expires, 
Grim  writhes  as  it  runs 

In  the  vehement  fires  I 

The  porphyries  flee, 

And  the  tombstones  are  pliant, 
And  bends  like  a  tree 

Huge  Nabo,  the  giant ; 
Marble  of  frame, 

He  is  crushed  in  his  hall ; 
Like  flambeaux  aflame, 

Go  the  pillars  tall  I 

The  magi  in  vain 
Bring  their  idols  to  sight ; 


And  their  king,  by  the  fane, 
Spreads  his  tunic  of  white 

Over  sulphur  that  steams ; 
For  the  flood,  in  his  view, 

On  its  hurrying  streams 
Bears  the  temple  too ! 

A  palace  is  charred 

By  the  fire,  where  a  crowd 
Intercepted  and  barred, 

Were  screaming  aloud. 
And  that  island  of  stone 

Smokes,  lessens,  and  flows, 
Floats,  sinks,  and  is  gone, 

As  an  icicle  goes. 

The  high-priest  arrives 

On  the  scene,  whence  flee 
The  rest  for  their  lives ; 

His  tiara  see ! 
like  a  pharos  it  glows — 

He  raises  his  hand ; 
But  it  clings  to  his  brows 

Like  a  blazing  brand. 

Fire  raging  about, 

And  blinded  and  crossed, 
All  fain  would  fly  out 

From  these  cities  lost ; 
On  the  gates  they  dash, 

In  beleaguering  crowds, 
While  Hell  seems  to  crash 

On  the  curst  from  the  clouds  I 

They  say  that,  like  a  captive  old,  who  climbs 

His  prison  walls  to  see  a  punishment, 
Babylon,  foul  accomplice  of  their  crimes, 

Looked  o'er  the  horizon-hills,  with  gaze  in- 
tent. 
And  during  this  dire  mystery  was  heard 

A  mighty  noise  that  filled  the  world  around ; 
'Tis  said  the  mournful  nether  city  stirred, 

Where  dwell  the  deaf,  still  people  under 
ground. 

The  unsparing  Fire  I  not  one  of  all  the  doomed 

Could  clear  the  ramparts,  blackened  and  con- 
sumed. 
Still  their  vile  hands  they  raised  aloft  in 
vain; 

And  they  who,  clasped  together,  spoke  their 
last, 

Daisied  and  prostrate,  asked  what  god  had 
cast 
All  a  volcano  en  their  cities  twain. 

Before  this  living  fire,  celestial  red, 
Under  huge  marble  roofs  they  vainly  fled ; 

God's  anger  ever  finds  a  way  to  crush. 
They  cried  unto  their  idols ;  but  the  flame 
Smote  these,  and  from  their  eyes  of  granite, 
came 

Hot  tears  of  lava  in  a  sudden  gush. 
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The  fire-storm  blasted,  with  destruction  tho- 
rough, 
Man  with  the  city,  with  the  herb  the  furrow ; 
The  plains  lay  dead  beneath  the  scorching 
blight; 
Nought  was  left  standing  of  that  race  undone ; 
Even  the  strange  wind  of  wonder  that  had 
blown, 
Altered  the  shape  of  mountains  in  the  night 

To-day  the  sickly  palm-tree,  rooted  near, 
Feels  its  trunk  wither  and  its  leaves  grow 
sere 

In  the  hot,  heavy  breeses  of  that  shore. 
The  cities  are  not ;  on  their  wreok  is  cast 
A  dead-sea  lake— the  mirror  of  the  past ; 

And  its  smoke  goeth  upward  evermore  I 

TKUE  AND  FALSE  NOBILITY. 

A     TALI. 

BY  MM-  OABOLimt  H.  BUTUS. 

CHAPT1B  I. 

At  the  close  of  a  fine  summer's  afternoon, 
the  mail  stage  drew  up  at  the  door  of  a  small, 
neat  dwelling  in  the  pretty  village  of  Rossville, 
and  apparently  not  unexpected;  for,  at  the 
first  echo  of  the  driver's  horn,  a  fair  young 
girl  sprang  to  the  little  wicket,  bending  her 
gase  anxiously  to  the  turning  of  the  road,  and, 
as  the  expected  vehicle,  diverging  from  the 
direct  stage  route,  suddenly  wheeled  into  that 
which  passed  the  cottage,  she  clapped  her 
hands  joyfully,  exclaiming — 

"  Mother,  dear  mother,  she  has  come  I — yes, 
Gertrude  has  come  !"  and,  in  time  to  welcome 
the  arrival,  a  middle-aged  lady  now  appeared 
at  the  door. 

With  a  flourish  of  the  whip,  the  village  Jehu 
reined  in  the  four  well-jaded  steeds.  A  bright, 
happy  face  was  seen  peeping  from  the  stage 
window;  the  steps  let  down,  and  the  next 
moment  Gertrude  Fay  was  in  the  arms  of  her 
aunt  and  cousin. 

The  first  pleasure  of  meeting  having  some- 
what subsided,  Gertrude  cast  her  eyes  around 
the  humble  apartment,  and  a  shade  of  sadness 
overspread  her  speaking  countenance. 

♦'Why  so  sorrowful,  my  love?"  said  Mrs. 
Ashley,  taking  her  hand,  yet  well  divining  the 
cause. 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  aunt,  I  little  expected 
this  I"  cried  Gertrude,  bursting  into  tears.  "  I 
little  expected  to  find  you  in  a  home  so  mise- 
rable as  this.  I  knew,  of  course,  of  my  dear 
uncle's  altered  fortunes,  but  you,  accustomed 
to  so  many  comforts  and  elegancies, — ah,  it  is 
too  bad !"  and  throwing  herself  upon  the  neok 
of  Ellen,  she  wept  unrestrainedly. 

"  Dry  your  tears,  my  dear  girl,"  answered 


Mrs.  Ashley,  tenderly  kissing  her  brow;  "for 
be  assured  that  never,  even  in  those  days  when 
fortune  shone  the  brightest,  were  we  happier 
than  now.  Beneath  this  miserable  roof,  as 
you  term  it,  we  have  many  comforts  still,  and 
can  well  dispense  with  superfluous  elegancies." 

Gertrude  looked  up  in  surprise. 

"  Is  it  really  so,  dear  aunt  ?  And  Ellen,  are 
you  happy,  too  ?" 

The  sweetly  serene  countenance  of  Mrs. 
Ashley,  and  the  smile  of  contentment  and 
cheerfulness  resting  on  the  face  of  Ellen,  con- 
firmed the  sincerity  of  her  aunt's  assertion. 

"  Then  why  should  I  longer  waste  my  sym- 
pathy upon  two  such  happy  people  ?"  she  con- 
tinued, laughing  merrily,  though  the  tear-drop 
still  glistened  upon  her  cheek.  "And  now 
that  I  look  around,  I  do  see  many  comforts, 
although  not  displayed  in  rosewood  and  damask, 
as  those  of  a  certain  drawing-room  I  used  to 
visit  in  Union  Square.  Well,  '  the  noblest  mind 
the  but  contentment  hat,*  quoth  old  Spenser,  and 
I  now  find  he  spoke  the  truth." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Ashley, 
smiling.  "Loss  of  fortune  is  indeed  one  of 
the  smallest  evils  of  life,  if  people  would  only 
consider  the  truth ;  for  shall  we  weigh  health, 
and  the  possession  of  dear  friends,  with  paltry 
wealth,  which,  although  it  may  pamper  the 
body,  cannot  enrich  the  soul  ?  .  Ask  the  invalid 
reclining  upon  his  luxurious  couch,  propped 
by  pillows  of  down,  and  wrapped  in  his  robe 
of  furs ;  surrounded  on  every  hand  by  the  most 
costly  fabrics  of  taste  and  art,  yet  racked  by  a 
thousand  torturing  pains;  beset  by  greedy 
menials,  who  flatter  and  fawn  but  from  selfish 
ends : — would  he  not,  think  you,  gladly  barter 
his  wealth  for  the  health  and  cheerful  content 
of  yon  barefooted  ploughman,  as  he  hies  him 
home,  whistling  merrily,  to  his  supper  of  por- 
ridge and  brown  bread  ?" 

"  No  doubt  he  would.  But  you  will  allow  it 
is  very  agreeable  to  be  rich,  won't  you,  aunt!" 
asked  Gertrude,  mischievously. 

"Not  only  very  agreeable,"  replied  Mrs. 
Ashley,  "  but,  if  used  rightly,  riches  may  also 
be  called  a  blessing,  as  the  means  of  conferring 
immense  benefits  upon  mankind.  But  wealth 
does  not  assuredly  bring  happiness,  any  more 
than  poverty  necessarily  brings  unhappinesa. 
He  who  depends  upon  the  sweat  of  his  brow 
for  his  daily  food  and  comfort  may  be  found, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  most  fortunate  man." 
"But  learning, — science, — travel; — money 
gives  its  possessor  all  these,  of  which  the 
ploughman  you  spoke  of  just  now  is  deprived," 
added  Gertrude. 

"  Here  again  I  answer,"  said  Mrs.  Ashley, 

"  that  for  the  attainment  of  these  noble  ends 

wealth  is  indeed  a  happiness.     But  I  deny  that 

it  is  indispensable  even  for  the  acquisition  of 
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these.  Some  of  the  greatest  men  whose  names 
adorn  the  annals  of  fame  have  risen  from  the 
humblest  walks  of  life,  step  by  step,  fighting 
their  way  bravely  through  every  obstacle, 
through  poverty  and  contumely,  until,  attain- 
ing the  bright  goal  of  their  wishes,  the  light  of 
their  genius  now  blesses  the  world; — just  as 
the  sun,  when  dark  olouds  obscure  its  rising 
splendour,  bursts  suddenly  through  the  gloom, 
and  irradiates  all  nature  with  its  power  and 
glory.  But  come,  Gertrude,"  added  Mrs.  Ash- 
ley, rising  and  leading  her  niece  to  the  supper- 
table,  "my  arguments  must  no  longer  delay 
the  rites  of  hospitality.  Ellen,  I  see,  has  al- 
ready brought  in  the  tea,  which  I  shall  oblige 
you  to  confess — that  is,  if  you  have  the  usual 
appetite  of  a  traveller — flavours  as  finely  from 
our  simple  Britannia  urn  as  though  wrought 
from  the  pure  mines  of  Potosi." 

"  It  is  excellent,  dear  aunt,"  answered  Ger- 
trude. "And  what  beautiful  bread  I  Ellen, 
are  these  delicious  rolls  the  work  of  your  fair 
hands  ?  And  I  suppose  you  will  tell  me  you 
are  dairymaid  also.  Well,  well,  I  believe  I  am 
dreaming; — I  cannot  make  it  real  that  you, 
dear  aunt,  can  be  so  cheerful  and  happy  under 
your  loss  of  fortune !" 

"We  will  try  to  make  you  acknowledge 
yourself  awake  before  you  leave  us,  Miss  In- 
credulous," saffl  Ellen,  laughing. 

"  And  how  handsome  you  look,  aunt,"  con- 
tinued Gertrude,  "in  your  plain  gown  and 
little  mob  cap, — you,  whom  I  have  seen  decked 
in  satins  and  jewels  I  As  for  you,  Ellen,  if  I 
thought  a  shilling  calico  and  a  little  white 
apron  would  make  me  as  bewitching  as  they 
do  you,  I  would  patronise  your  shopkeepers 
forthwith !" 

Leaving  Gertrude  to  oontinue  her  lively  sal- 
lies, I  will,  as  briefly  as  possible,  explain  the 
fallen  fortunes  of  the  Ashley  family. 

CHAPTER    II. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  Mr.  Ashley  ranked, 
at  no  very  late  period,  as  a  merchant  of  high 
respectability  and  wealth.  It  was  his  misfor- 
tune, as  it  has  been  that  of  thousands,  to 
imbibe  a  mania  for  speculation.  Leaving  the 
more  safe  track  of  commerce,  he  entered 
deeply  into  stocks,  and  other  Wall  Street  gam- 
bling, and  for  a  season  his  vessel  glided 
smoothly  over  the  treacherous  sea.  Ah,  had 
he  but  been  content  when  his  balance-sheet 
showed  him  a  clear  profit  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  free  of  the  world !  But  he  was 
not  so.  Flushed  with  success,  with  the  same 
recklessness  ns  the  gambler,  he  boldly  pushed 
venture  upon  venture.  At  length  fortune  be- 
gan to  waver.  Mr.  Ashley  was  no  longer  suc- 
cessful ;  but,  with  every  loss  sustained,  so  far 
from  profiting  by  its  lesson,  he  rashly  doubled 


the  risk,  in  the  vain  hope  of  redeeming  all. 
It  was  too  late.  The  tide  had  set  too  strongly 
against  him.  He  was  ruined.  This  happened, 
too,  unfortunately,  at  a  time  when  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  country  was  unusually 
prostrated,  and  therefore  the  broken  merchant 
found  it  impossible  to  obtain  that  assistance 
necessary,  to  plaoe  him  in  a  way  of  retrieving 
the  false  step  he  had  taken. 

Poverty,  actual  poverty,  now  stared  him  in 
the  face. 

Not  the  poverty  of  the  bankrupt  who  rente 
his  thousand  dollar  mansion,  sports  his  dogs 
and  horses,  his  box  at  the  Opera,  his  club, 
and  kioks  the  dunning  tradesman  from  his 
door;  who,  drawing  hie  luxurious  easy-chair 
to  the  polished  grate  heaped  with  glowing 
anthracite,  rails,  as  he  sips  his  wine,  at  the 
bitterness  of  poverty. 

Not  such  was  that  felt  beneath  the  now  lowly 
roof  of  Mr.  Ashley. 

In  this  hour  of  need,  he  heard  by  accident 
of  a  situation  as  superintendent  of  a  small  fac- 
tory in  a  New  England  village;  and  he,  the 
once  wealthy  Pearl  Street  merohant,  gladly 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity.  He  applied 
at  onoe  for  the  office,  and  deemed  himself  truly 
fortunate  that  he  was  successful  in  his  appli- 
cation. Mr.  Ashley  immediately  removed  with 
his  family  to  Bossville,  and  took  possession  of 
a  small  cottage. 

The  expectation  or  desire  for  riches  no 
longer  dazsled  his  mind.  To  eat  the  bread  of 
honest  industry — to  free  himself  from  the  gnaw- 
ing fetters  of  dependence — to  earn  a  compe- 
tence for  those  he  loved — was  now  the  boun- 
dary of  his  desires.  How  nobly  Mrs.  Ashley 
and  Ellen  sustained  their  new  position  in  life, 
the  reader  may  infer  from  the  scene  described 
in  the  preceding  chapter. 

As.  unostentatious  in  manner  as  in  rank, 
they  came  among  the  inhabitants  of  Rossville 
with  no  pretensions  to  favour  but  their  virtues. 
They  had  saved  nothing  from  the  wreck  of  for- 
tune to  tell  the  tale  of  former  splendour.  They 
kept  no  domestic, — Mrs.  Ashley  and  Ellen  per- 
forming all  the  household  labours,  whioh  they 
did  with  a  cheerfulness  and  uncomplaining  spi- 
rit that  would  shame  the  mistress  of  many  a  fine 
mansion,  whose  score  of  pampered  domestics 
await  her  beck  and  call.  But  notwithstanding 
their  humble  position  in  the  village,  there  was  . 
a  native  ease  and  refinement  of  manner  about 
them  which  greatly  perplexed  their  neighbours ; 
a  quiet  dignity,  which  forbade  all  rudeness, 
and  checked  the  prying  tongue  of  the  curious. 

Of  course  they  were  not  appreciated  in  Ross- 
ville ;  and,  although  nearly  a  year  had  elapsed 
since  the  Ashleys  first  took  up  their  residence 
in  the  village  at  the  time  of  Gertrude  Fay's 
arrival,  but  very  few  of  those  calling  themselves 
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the  aristocracy  had  deigned  to  look  in  upon 
the  Jjtmily  of  the  superintendent.  Gertrude 
wis  the  only  child  of  a  wealthy  southern 
planter, — her  mother  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Ashley. 
She  was  an  amiable,  impulsive,  high-spirited 
girl,  deeply  attached  to  her  nnole  and  aunt, 
and  to  her  cousin  Ellen ;  and  in  their  days  of 
afilnemce  many  happy  seasons  of  her  young  life 
had  been  passed  beneath  their  roof.  This,  to 
Gertrude,  sad  change  in  their  fortunes  greatly 
grieved  her ; — a  grief  to  which  she  gave  way, 
as  already  seen,  with  all  the  natural  impetu- 
osity ef  her  character. 

OHAPTlt    III. 

"  Tell  me  now  of  your  society,  Ellen,"  said 
Gertrude,  as  arm  in  arm  the  two  fair  cousins 
strolled  through  the  little  orchard  at  the  back 
of  the  cottage,  "  and  how  you  contrive  to  pass 
away  the  time  in  this  remote  village,  with- 
out the  amusements  and  excitement*  of  oity 
life." 

"  Oh,  for  that  matter,  Gertrude,  time  never 
hangs  heavy  upon  our  hands,"  answered  Ellen ; 
"indeed,  it  often  seems  to  me  that  the  days 
are  too  short  for  all  we  find  to  do.  As  for 
society,  we  have  but  very  little;  we  are,  in 
fact,  too  much  oocupied  with  our  own  affairs 
to  attend  to  visiting;  and,  indeed,  were  we 
even  more  disposed  to  be  neighbourly  with  the 
good  people  of  the  village,  judging  from  what 
I  have  seen,  I  fear  our  advances  would  be  but 
indifferently  received.  We  have  made  but  few 
acquaintances,  Gertrude." 

"The  parson's  family  and  the  doctor's  of 
course  included,"  said  Gertrude,  laughing. 

"Yes,  slightly  with  both,"  replied  Ellen. 
"  Mrs.  Knox  has  called,  and  Mrs.  Physick  and 
her  two  daughters,  and  one  or  two  others  have 
been  slightly  civil  to  us.  Yet  I  warn  you,  dear 
oousin,  you  will  be  disappointed  if  you  look 
for  society  in  Bossville.  You  must  depend 
upon  poor  little  me,  I  fear,  for  your  entertain- 
ment" 

"  And  charming  company  you  will  be,  sweet, 
dear  Ellen  1"  said  Gertrude,  embracing  her. 
"Oh,  Ellen!"  she  continued,  "I  cannot  ima- 
gine how  you  can  be  so  happy  I  Had  you  been 
born  in  the  humble  sphere  you  now  occupy, 
your  cheerful  content  would  be  but  natural ; — 
but  you,  sweet  cousin,  whose  infancy  was 
cradled  in  luxury, — you,  who— Ah !  chide  me 
not,  Ellen,  I  cannot  restrain  my  tears  I  Your 
music,  too, — your  painting,  in  which  you  took 
such  delight, — all  gone,  gone, — poor,  dear 
Ellen!" 

Ellen  sighed,  andit  was  the  first  sigh  her  cousin 
had  drawn  from  her.  "  I  confess  I  do  miss  my 
piano,"  she  replied;  "not  so  much  perhaps  on 
my  account,  though  I  will  not  pretend  to  too 
much  disinterestedness,  as  for  my  dear  father's. 


You  must  remember  his  fondness  for  music ;  and 
now,  when,  after  a  day  of  arduous  labour,  be  sits 
down  with  us  in  the  evening,  how  often  I  wish 
it  were  in  my  power  to  play  to  him  his  old 
favourite  airs!  Not  unfrequently,  however, 
we  have  quite  a  vocal  concert  of  our  own. 
Mamma  has  a  sweet  voice,  and  father  too  some- 
times joining  in,  I  assure  you  we  make  no  des- 
picable music.  You  shall  judge,  one  of  these 
nights.  And  you  must  look  at  my  drawings. 
I  have  found  time  to  practise  a  little,  and 
we  have  some  most  charming  views  in  this 
vicinity.  In  my  rambles  I  have  sketched  seve- 
ral on  purpose  for  you,  Gertrude,  that  in  case 
you  were  prevented  from  visiting  us,  you  might 
at  least  form  some  idea  of  the  spot  where  for- 
tune has  set  us  down." 

"Thank  you,  dear  Ellen,"  answered  Ger- 
trude. "  But  now,  as  Frank  will  be  here  in  a 
week  or  two,  tell  me,  have  not  you  some  nice, 
pretty,  blushing  village  maid  for  him  to  fall  in 
love  with  ?" 

"Alas!  I  fear  poor  Prank  must  remain 
heart-whole,"  replied  Ellen.  "  Truth  is,  Ger- 
trude, I  am  not  upon  terms  of  intimacy  with 
any  of  the  young  people.  There  is  one  very 
charming  girl,  with  whom  I  would  like  to  cul- 
tivate an  acquaintance.  She  comes  quite  often 
to  see  me,  and  if  we  were  in  the  standing  we 
were  once,  I  Bhould  be  delighted  to  reciprocate 
her  offers  of  friendship." 

"  And  why  not  now  ?"  interrupted  Gertrude. 

"For  various  reasons,  which  perhaps  you 
may  not  understand,"  answered  Ellen.  "  Both 
money  and  time,  which  is  more  valuable, 
would  be  necessary  to  cultivate  the  acquain- 
tance of  Julia  Clifton.  They  are  a  wealthy 
family, — in  fact,  the  very  elite  of  the  village. 
I  admire  Miss  Clifton,  and  feel  grateful  to  her 
for  the  attention  she  has  already  Bhown  me." 

"  Grateful!  You,  Ellen  Ashley,  grateful  to 
a  Blip  of  village  aristocracy  that  deigns  to 
speak  to  you!  Fie!  Ellen,  I  am  ashamed  of 
you!"  cried  Gertrude,  her  eyes  sparkling  with 
indignation. 

"  Yes,  Gertrude,  I  repeat,  I  do  feel  grateful," 
answered  Ellen.  "  Miss  Clifton  knows  nothing 
of  our  former  standing,  but  she  does  know  we 
are  poor  now,  and  for  the  reason  of  our  poverty, 
she  is  as  much  aware  as  I  am,  that  perhaps 
not  one  of  her  companions  would  accept  of  the 
plain,  humble  Ellen  Ashley  as  a  friend,  or 
acknowledge  her  as  an  acquaintance.  There- 
fore, I  say,  she  has  manifested  the  noble  tri- 
umph of  good  feeling  and  neighbourly  kind- 
ness over  the  cold  prejudices  of  society,  in 
doing  as  she  has  done." 

"  Ellen,  you  are  an  angel !"  answered  Ger- 
trude, kissing  her,  "  and  will  make  me  love  this 
Miss  Clifton  in  spite  of  myself." 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

"Did  you  notice  that  very  pretty  girl  in 
church  yesterday  with  Ellen  Ashley  ?"  asked 
Julia  Clifton  of  her  friend,  Miss  Alicia  Walters. 
This  was  a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  Ger- 
trude Fay  in  Rossvilie. 

"Indeed,  I  scarcely  looked  that  way/1  an- 
swered Miss  Walters,  with  a  toss  of  her  head. 
"  Remember,  if  you  please,  I  do  not  claim 
acquaintance  with  these  Ashleys,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  of  very  little  importance  to  me 
whom  they  have  as  guests.  '  Birds  of  a  feather,* 
— you  know  the  rest ;"  with  which  very  elegant 
quotation  Miss  Alicia  concluded  her  speech. 

"I  must  say  I  think  your  prejudice  against 
the  Ashleys  is  very  ungenerous  and  unfriendly," 
said  Miss  Clifton. 

"  Prejudioe,  Julia !"  answered  Miss  Walters ; 
"I  am  very  far  from  harbouring  prejudioe 
against  any  one.  As  for  this  family,  whom 
you  seem  to  have  taken  under  your  especial 
favour  and  patronage,  acting  as  their  cham- 
pion upon  all  occasions,  I  neither  know  or 
care  anything  about  them.  They  may  be 
amazingly  clever ; — I  dare  say  they  are ;— quite 
on  a  par  with  the  Smiths  and  Whites ; — but  that 
you  or  I  should  visit  them — you,  the  daughter 
of  Judge  Clifton,  and  /,  the  only  child  of  the 
richest  man  in  the  county,  and  my  uncle  in 
Congress — is  perfectly  absurd — ridiculous  I" 

Julia  laughed.  "Indeed,  Alicia,  allow  me 
to  say  that  I  think  even  you,  the  niece  of  an 
M.C.,  and  I,  the  daughter  of  a  Judge,  would 
be  honoured  by  the  friendship  of  Mrs.  Ashley 
and  Ellen.  It  is  very  evident  they  have  seen 
better  days." 

"Better  days!"  interrupted  Alicia,  scorn- 
fully; "don't  tell  me; — that  is  the  cry  of 
every  pauper  family  who  come  from  the  Lord 
knows  where,  and  endeavour  thus  to  gain  a 
footing  in  good  society." 

"  For  shame,  Alicia — I  wonder  at  you !"  re- 
plied Julia,  looking  all  the  scorn  she  felt. 
"  Every  one  speaks  of  the  gentlemanly  deport- 
ment of  Mr.  Ashley, — of  his  strict  integrity 
and  attention  to  his  business ;  and  where,  let 
me  ask  you,  do  you  meet  with  manners  more 
refined  than  those  of  Ellen?  Besides  these 
claims  upon  our  respect,  they  are  strangers, 
and  as  such  are  at  least  entitled  to  our  kind- 
ness. I  say  it  is  a  moral  duty  we  owe  them, 
to  treat  them  with  consideration,  and  not, 
because  they  are  in  a  more  humble  sphere, 
shut  our  doors  against  them." 

"  Oh,  very  well !  do  so,  if  you  please,  Miss 
Clifton.  If  you  oan  take  pleasure  in  the  so- 
ciety of  such  low  people, — people  who  wear 
shilling  calicoes  and  leather  shoes, — it  is  more 
than  I  can.  Thank  Heaven,  I  have  no  taste 
that  way!"    And  parting  from  Julia,   Miss 


Walters  ascended  the  steps  of  her  father's  ele* 
gant  mansion. 

As  Alicia  had  boasted,  she  wa§  the  only 
child  of  the  richest  man  in  the  county.  Yet 
there  were  those  in  the  village  who  could  re- 
member his  father  as  the  best  tinker  far  or 
near.  But  these  reminiscences  were  seldom 
spoken  except  on  the  sly,  for  dollars  and  cents 
form  a  wonderful  salvo.  Young  Walters, 
shrewd,  active,  and  ambitious,  after  serving  a 
short  apprenticeship  to  his  father,  suddenly 
turned  his  back  upon  the  shop  and  worked  his 
way  to  the  city.  No  more  was  heard  of  him 
until,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  and  the 
lad  nearly  forgotten,  he  returned  to  his  native 
town,  a  rich  man.  His  property  rapidly  ac- 
cumulated ;  from  stockholder,  he  soon  beoame 
sole  proprietor  of  several  large  manufacturing 
establishments.  The  old  tinker  and  his  wife 
were  both  gathered  to  their  fathers ;  so  there 
was  no  one  to  stand  "  betwixt  the  wind  and  his 
nobility." 

Mr.  Walters  had  brought  a  wife  with  him 
from  the  city, — a  handsome,  showy  woman,  as 
ambitious  as  himself.  He  built  a  splendid 
house,  and  furnished  it  as  splendidly ;  set  up 
a  carriage,  and  had  plenty  of  servants ;  while, 
as  for  dress  and  gewgaws,  did  not  Mrs.  Wal- 
ters take  the  Maffatin  det  Modes,  and  did  not 
herself  and  her  daughter  obey  it  even  to  the 
shoe-tie  ? 

Alicia,  unfortunately  for  herself,  was  their 
only  child ;  for,  had  there  been  others  to  share 
the  parental  indulgence  and  extravagance,  she 
would  perhaps  have  been  less  spoiled  than  was 
now  her  fate ; — her  mind  filled,  even  in  child- 
hood, with  pride  and  vanity !  She  was  uncom- 
monly pretty,  with  a  dashing,  gay  manner, 
whioh  is  apt  to  take  with  many.  Some,  to  be 
sure,  called  her  a  bold  girl;  but  then,  what 
wonder,  they  would  add,  she  was  the  "rich 
Miss  Walters,  and  had  been  dreadfully  petted, 
— poor  thing!"  Alicia  had  returned  from  a 
"  finishing  school "  only  a  few  months  prior  to 
her  introduction  to  you,  reader  mine,  and  with 
a  mind  so  inflated  by  vanity  and  oonoeit,  with 
so  many  affected  graces  and  consequential  airs, 
that  she  was  really  quite  a  curiosity.  Her 
chief  topic  of  conversation,  with  those  few 
village  girls  whom  she  deigned  to  look  upon, 
was  idf,—ot  the  admiration  she  exoited  from 
all  the  young  gentlemen  who  visited  Miss 
Rickety's  young  ladies  on  Friday  evenings. 
Especially  did  her  tongue  dwell  upon  a  certain 
collegian  with  whom  she  had  become  ac- 
quainted. "Oh,  he  was  such  a  charming 
fellow! — wrote  such  heavenly  verses, — had 
such  divine  eyes, — and  looked  like  a  Roman 
Toga  in  his  college  robes!  Then  he  was  so 
very  rich,  and  of  such  an  uncommonly  ancient 
family,  though  she  was  sure  the  did  not  care 
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for  riches ; — she  wished  he  was  poor,  and  they 
lived  together  in  a  little  bit  of  a  house  in  a 
great  forest,  and  kept  sheep.  And — but  it  was 
such  a  secret — she  was  sure  he  loved  her 
dreadfully,  for  he  used  to  oome  under  her  win- 
dow and  look  up  at  her  so— oh,  she  could  not 
tell  how !  And  she  knew  he  would  oome  and 
ask  pa,  just  as  soon  as  he  graduated ;  for  she 
had  told  him  where  she  lived,  and  what  a  great 
man  pa  was!"  With  this,  and  a  great  deal 
more  nonsense  of  the  same  kind,  did  the  silly 
girl  entertain  her  friends. 

"I  never  knew  such  a  low-minded  girl  as 
Julia  Clifton !"  she  exclaimed  to  her  mother, 
after  parting  with  Julia  as  we  have  seen. 
"  Would  you  believe  it,  ma  T — she  wanted  me 
to  call  upon  those  Ashley 8 ;  as  if  I  would  de- 
mean myself  by  associating  with  such  a  girl 
as  BUen  Ashley!" 

"  I  should  be  sorry  indeed  to  find  you  had 
no  more  pride  than  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  nobody  knows  who !"  answered  Mrs.  Wai- 
ters. "  That  Ashley  girl  is  full  of  her  airs  al- 
ready, and  if  Julia  prefers  her  company,  very 
well— my  daughter  shall  not  so  degrade  her- 
self!" 

"  So  I  told  her,"  answered  Alicia  tossing  off 
her  bonnet,  *'  and  I  wish  you  could  have  seen 
the  look  she  gave  me !  But  who  do  you  sup- 
pose that  girl  was  in  their  pew  yesterday — I 
was  close  behind  her  in  coming  down  the  aisle, 
and  she  was  dressed  elegantly,"  (it  will  be  re- 
membered that  Miss  Walters  had  previously  de- 
nied all  notice  of  the  Ashley  guest, )  "  her  collar 
was  real  French  work,  and  her  handkerchief 
trimmed  with  fine  Mechlin  lace,  and  such  a 
beautiful  mantilla — who  could  she  be !" 

"  La,  Ally  dear,  I  dare  say  some  milliner's 
apprentice,  or  some  lady's  maid,  rigged  out  in 
her  mistress's  cast-off  finery,"  answered  Mrs. 
Walters  contemptuously. 

"Well,  I  should  laugh— ha!  ha!  ha!  fori 
know  Julia  Clifton  has  gone  to  call  upon  her. 
Oh  what  a  joke— won't  it  be  nice !"  said  Alicia 
laughing  immoderately. 

OHAPTll   V. 

In  the  mean  time,  Miss  Clifton  had  pursued 
her  way  to  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Ashley,  and  had 
done  Gertrude  Fay,  "the  milliner's  appren- 
tice, or  lady's  maid,"  the  honour  of  a  call. 
The  visit  was  productive  of  mutual  pleasure, 
and  when  Julia  left  the  cottage,  it  was  with 
the  firm  conviction  that  her  previous  conjec- 
tures were  right,  and  though  simple  and  un- 
pretending as  the  AshleyB  had  always  ap- 
peared, they  were  people  of  true  refinement 
and  education. 

Gertrude,  still  feeling  a  little  piqued  at  the 
grateful  manner  in  which  Ellen  had  mentioned 
Miss  Clifton's  attention,  and  wishing  to  show 


off  her  modest  cousin  as  a  person  accustomed 
to  the  society  of  those  quite  equal  in  rank  to  a 
judge's  daughter,  took,  perhaps,  a  pardonable 
pride  in  drawing  out  Ellen's  accomplishments — 
dwelt  upon  her  fine  musical  acquirements, 
brought  forth  her  drawings,  and  in  spite  of  all 
Ellen's  reproving  looks,  contrived  to  drop  as 
if  by  accident  several  unmistakeable  allusions 
to  the  former  standing  of  her  relatives.  I 
must  acknowledge  Gertrude  showed  a  little 
weakness  of  character  in  all  this,  but  she  did 
it  out  of  such  pure  love  and  seal  for  Ellen,  that 
really  we  must  forgive  her. 

Wishing  to  promote,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
enjoyment  of  her  cousin,  Ellen  no  longer  with- 
drew from  the  advances  of  Miss  Clifton,  and 
to  the  indignant  astonishment  of  the  elegant 
Miss  Walters,  the  three  new  friends  were  now 
almost  constantly  together.  To  give  a  more 
striking  manifestation  of  her  contempt,  she 
coldly  refused  the  invitation  to  an  evening 
party  at  Judge  Clifton's,  knowing  that  Ellen 
and  Gertrude  were  to  be  there,  as  she  would 
not,  she  said,  countenance  the  admission  of 
such  low  girls  in  genteel  society. 

Poor  Alicia — she  was  not  missed ! 

Mrs.  Knox  and  the  Misses  Pbysick  now,  in 
turn,  made  a  party  for  the  Ashleys — others  of 
the  aristocracy  followed  the  example.  But  Miss 
Alicia  Walters  wrapped  herself  more  closely 
in  her  dignity,  and  turned  up  still  higher  the 
naturally  turned-up  nose  which  Nature  had 
given  her. 

Thus  matters  stood,  when  one  morning 
having  just  finished  her  breakfast,  although 
the  clock  had  already  struck  the  hour  of  nine, 
Alicia  threw  herself  half-dressed  into  an  easy- 
chair,  her  hair  in  curl-papers,  her  feet  slip- 
shod, and  a  novel  fresh  from  the  circulating 
library  in  her  hand,  between  which,  and  the 
idle  gossip  of  her  maid,  she  divided  her  atten- 
tion. 

Betty  knew  the  weak  side  of  her  young 
lady. 

"  Oh  goodness  me,  Miss  Alicia!  I  never  did 
see  such  bootiful  red  cheeks  as  yourn — mi ! — it 
beats  them  Miss  Faddle  used  to  buy  at  the 
'pothecary's,  when  I  lived  down  in  York !" 

"  Do  they,  Betty  T  well,  do  bring  me  my 
dressing-glass  and  let  me  see,"  drawled  Alicia ; 
and  then,  viewing  herself  complacently  in  the 
mirror,  she  continued : 

"Now,  Betty,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  some- 
thing— something  about  my  cheeks;  but  you 
must  promise  me  you  will  never,  never,  never 
tell  anybody." 

"  I  tell— 0  mi,  Miss  Alicia !  goodness  sakes 
alive,  I  would  not  say  a  word,  not  for  the  whole 
'varsal  world !" 

«« Well,  Betty,"  continued  her  mistress, "  don't 
you  think,  when  I  was  at  Miss  Rickety's  semi- 
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wary — now  you  won't  tell — a  beautiful  young 
gentleman  wrote  some  verses  about  my  cheeks." 

"0,  my  gracious  I"  exclaimed  Betty  rolling 
up  her  eyes. 

"  You  see,  Betty,"  said  Alicia,  growing  ani- 
mated, "this  young  gentleman  happened  to 
find  me  one  day  weeping  oyer  a  love  of  a  mur- 
der in  a  novel,  and  so  the  next  day— only 
think — the  next  day,  Betty,  he  sent  me  some 
verses  to  '  A  Rose  lately  washed  in  a  shower.1 " 

"  0,  goodness  me  1  them  was  bootiful,  I  know 
— it  sounds  for  all  the  world  just  like  them 
verses  in  my  old  spelling-book,  *  The  Rose  had 
been  washed,  lately  washed  in  a  shower,'  which 
— let  me  see — somebody  'conveyed'  to  some- 
body, I  forgot!"  cried  Betty. 

"  And  now  if  you  will  never  tell — never,  I 
will  read  them  to  you, "  said  Alicia.  * '  Bring  me 
my  portfolio  yonder." 

"  La,  Miss  Alicia,  will  you! — 0  mi !  real  love 
verses !"  exclaimed  the  delighted  waiting-maid. 

Alicia  began  to  draw  forth  her  treasures 
from  the  receptacle  of  billet  doux  and  looks 
of  hair,  when  she  was  interrupted  by  Betty. 
"0  quick,  Miss  Alicia — do  look  out  of  the 
window !  see  what  a  bootiful  young  man !" 

As  her  eyes  rested  on  the  individual  pointed 
out,  Alicia  almost  screamed,  for,  in  the  person 
of  the  tall,  elegant  young  man  passing  the 
house,  she  recognised  no  other  than  the  author 
of  those  very  affecting  stanzas  to  "A  Rose 
lately  washed  in  a  Shower,"  the  same  divine 
collegian — her  beau-ufeaZ  (truly),  of  many  con- 
fidential t$  te-a-t&  tes  with  the  village  girls  1 

Down  dropped  the  portfolio  and  its  valuable 
contents — down  dropped  the  mirror,  and  was 
shivered  to  pieces,  and  up  sprang  Alicia !  He 
had  come  then — this  divine  poet, — he  had  come 
to  ask  her  pa ;  and,  rushing  into  her  mother's 
apartment  she  cried,  "  0  ma!"  then  suddenly 
reflecting  that  "ma"  had  never  ranked  among 
her  oonfidants,  she  as  precipitately  retreated ; 
and  hastily  making  her  toilet,  she  betook  her- 
self to  the  drawing-room,  intending  to  be  dis- 
covered by  her  lover,  whose  arrival  she  was 
momentarily  expecting,  in  a  most  sentimental 
attitude  reading  the  Sorrows  of  Werter !  But 
hoars  flew  on,  and  no  tremulous  ring  at  the 
door  announced  the  lover!  Sick  with  "hope 
deferred,"  putting  on  her  bonnet  and  mantle, 
Bhe  at  length  sallied  forth,  a  distressed  damsel, 
into  the  streets  of  Rossville. 

Scarcely  had  she  passed  the  limits  of  her 
father's  grounds,  when  she  beheld  the  object  of 
her  thoughts  approaching. 

With  a  prettily  affected  Btart  of  surprise  on 
her  part,  and  one  perfectly  unaffected  on  his, 
they  met,  and  the  mutual  exclamations : 

'<  Miss  Walters !  is  it  possible !" 

"  Why,  Mr.  Fay !  how  surprised  I  am !" 

"  This  is,  indeed,  quite  an  unexpected  plea- 


sure, meeting  you  here,"  continued  the  young 
gentleman;  "  how  have  you  been  since  you  left 
Miss  Riokety's  establishment  V* 

The  fair  Alicia  heaved  a  sigh  as  in  senti- 
mental duty  bound,  then  asked : 

"  And  how  have  you  been,  Mr.  Fay  ?"     * 

But  owning  to  no  "  soft  impeachment,"  the 
young  gentleman  declared  he  had  never  been 
in  better  health,  and  then  said: 

"  Are  you  then  a  visiter  like  myself  to  this 
beautiful  village,  Miss  Walters?" 

A  vititer!  faithless  fellow — how  many  timee 
she  had  told  him  her  pa  lived  in  Rossville ! 

"  Why,  you  know  pa  resides  here,  Mr.  Fay !" 
she  replied  somewhat  piqued. 

"  Ah,  true !  strange  I  should  have  forgotten  I 
yes,  Rossville  I  true — true!"  said  Fay  in  some 
confusion.  "  You  have  seen  my  sister,  I  sup- 
pose," he  added ;  "  I  have  oome  up  to  make  a 
short  visit  to  my  aunt  and  oousin,  and  then 
take  Gertrude  home  with  me." 

A  faint  sickness  stole  over  Alicia  as  it  flashed 
upon  her  who  this  sister  might  be,  and  she 
dared  not  trust  her  voice  to  reply. 

"You  are  acquainted  with  Ellen,  I  suppose 
—Ellen  Ashley  ?"  said  Fay. 

"  I — I  have  not  that  pleasure,"  stammered 
Miss  Walters  much  confused. 

"  Ah !  indeed.  They  have  resided  here  some 
time,  I  believe ;"  then  noticing  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  young  lady,  a  suspicion  of  the 
truth  suddenly  dawned  upon  his  mind.  There 
was  a  short  pause,  when  summoning  all  her 
boldness,  Alicia  continued. 

"  Why  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Fay,  I  have  very  few 
acquaintances ;  ma  considers  me  too  young  to 
go  into  much  society,  and  though  I  have  long 
desired  to  beoome  acquainted  with  your  sweet 
cousin,  I  regret  to  say  I  have  not  that  pleasure. 
But  you  will  call  and  see  us,  Mr.  Fay,"  she 
added  in  a  sweet,  naive  manner.  "  Our  house 
is  yonder — that  with  the  Corinthian  pillars  and 
Gothic  gables." 

"I  shall  endeavour  to  do  so  if  I  am  at 
liberty — but  the  truth  is,  Ellen  and  Gertrude 
have  already  planned  so  many  excursions— a 
ride  to  this  place — a  walk  to  that,  and  a  fish- 
ing party  to-morrow,  that  I  csnnot  answer  for 
my  time.  Ah,  I  see  they  are  already  waiting 
for  me."  And  coldly  bowing  to  the  disoom- 
fitted  young  lady,  Franklin  Fay  entered  the 
little  gate  opening  into  the  modest  enclosure 
of  the  Ashleys,  where  at  the  door  of  the  cottage 
stood  the  girls  with  their  bonnets  on,  awaiting 
his  arrival. 

OH  APT  IB  VI. 

Ere  I  proceed  further  in  my  story,  I  must 
first  exculpate  young  Fay  from  the  charge  of 
inconstancy  in  his  allegianoe  to  the  fair  Miss 
Walters,  which,  perhaps,  some  of  my  readers 
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may  be  led  to  affix  upon  him.  I  cannot  deny 
hit  having  said  some  tender  things  to  that 
young  lady,  and  perhaps  looked  many  more — 
neither  can  I  deny  those  tender  lines  to  "A 
Rose  lately  washed  in  a  Shower,"  but  I  do 
aoqait  my  hero  of  all  save  a  happy,  joyous 
spirit,  and  the  natural  impulse  of  youth,  to 
seise  upon  the  ridiculous  wherever  it  is  found, 
as  its  rightful  subject  of  jest !  If  this  is  wrong 
we  know  it  is  difficult  to  bring  the  young  mind 
to  our  more  staid  way  of  thinking,  or  curt 
their  gay  impulsive  natures,  to  the  sober  ex- 
perience of  manhood. 

Franklin  Fay,  then  I  affirm,  was  a  fine  fel- 
low, generous — noble — intellectual,  and  had 
received  the  highest  honours  in  his  class. 

With  several  other  favoured  collegians  he  had 
been  invited  to  the  Friday  evening  toireea  held 
at  Miss  Riokety'8  establishment  for  young  la- 
diest  and  immediately  distinguished  Miss  Wal- 
ters for  her  prettiness  and  sprightly  air.  He 
was  rather  smitten  at  first,  but  upon  further 
acquaintance,  found  her  so  vain  and  conceited 
that  he  would  have  deigned  no  further  notioe 
of  her,  had  not  the  young  lady,  herself  quite 
in  love  with  the  handsome  collegian,  thought 
proper  to  waft  him  honied  kisses  as  he  passed 
her  windows,  to  send  him  bouquets  of  beau- 
tiful flowerB,  and  said  and  done  many  other 
silly  things — too  many  for  his  mirthful  spirit 
to  resist,  and  deeming  the  conceited  girl  fair 
game,  he  played  the  part  of  a  love-sick  swain. 

Have  we  said  enough,  dear  reader,  to  free 
our  hero  from  your  censure  ? 

Mais  repawns  notu.  Far  from  enviable  were 
the  feelings  of  Alicia  as  she  slowly  wended 
homeward.  She  was  completely  humbled  and 
mortified.  This  despised  guest  of  the  Ashleys — 
this  "  milliner's  apprentice  or  lady's  maid," 
was  then  the  sister  of  the  elegant,  fascinating 
collegian  1 — Heavens !  who  would  have  thought 
it!  And  those  low,  insignificant  Ashleys,  as 
she  had  called  them,  were  after  all  his  near 
relatives !  Poor  Alicia  1  she  was  justly  hum- 
bled. How  gladly  would  she  have  blotted  out 
the  past — how  sincerely  she  now  wished  that 
she  had  followed  the  example  of  Julia  Clifton, 
who,  provoking  thing,  was  that  very  moment, 
4oubtless,  enjoying  the  smiles  of  her  quondam 
lover  1  Suddenly  a  bright  thought  flashed 
upon  her — it  was,  perhaps,  not  yet  too  late  to 
repair  the  mischief  I 

Accordingly,  with  the  air  of  a  spoiled,  de- 
termined child,  she  made  her  appearance  in 
her  mother's  dressing-room,  and  quite  shocked 
that  lady  by  her  positive  declaration  that  she 
should  call  on  the  Ashley t! 

"  Why,  Ally,  dear,  are  you  crasy  t  Call  on 
the  Ashleys— indeed  you'll  do  no  suoh  thing, 
my  love !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Walters. 

"But  I  will,  ma!"  pouted  the  love;  "for  I 


have  found  out  all  about  them — they  are  re- 
lated to  the  first  people  in  the  United  States  ; 
and  that  young  lady  who  is  staying  there,  is 
sister  to — to— to— "  and  poor  Alicia,  unable 
longer  to  restrain  the  tears  of  mortified  pride, 
frightened  her  mother  half  to  death  with  the 
vehemence  of  her  sighs  and  sobs. 

The  result  was,  that,  to  pacify  her  darling 
and  undo  their  error,  Mrs.  Walters  prepared 
at  once  to  call  upon  the  Ashleys ;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  same  afternoon,  the  stately  Wal- 
ters's  equipage,  drawn  by  two  spirited  bays, 
rolled  through  the  streets  of  Rossville,  and 
drew  up  at  the  gate  of  Mr.  Ashley. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  suavity  of  the  rich 
man's  wife,  as,  arrayed  in  the  newest  fashion, 
her  gold  watch  at  her  side,  and  her  diamond 
pin  sparkling  amid  the  folds  of  her  lace  mantle, 
she  apologized  for  her  long  remissness  in  avail- 
ing herself  of  the  happiness  of  Mrs.  Ashley's 
acquaintance!  Alicia,  too,  played  her  part 
well— she  was  « sorry"  and  "delighted,"  all 
in  a  breath ;  and  her  so  long  pent-up  affeotiom 
for  "sweet  Miss  Ashley,"  and  "dear  Miss 
Fay,"  threatened  to  deluge  the  poor  girls  at 
once. 

Franklin  Fay  was  a  quiet,  but  most  amused 
spectator  of  the  soene,  (for  his  sister  had  ren- 
dered him  perfectly  au  fait  to  the  past,)  and 
for  which  he  thought  his  aunt  and  cousin  ought 
to  be  much  indebted  to  him. 

Alas,  that  so  much  condescension  should  be 
lost! 

Mrs.  Ashley  was  of  course  too  much  of  a  lady 
to  treat  her  visiters  otherwise  than  with  polite- 
ness— but  did  not  avail  herself  of  the  honour 
and  privilege  conferred  upon  her,  by  returning 
the  call. 

Young  Fay  called  once  at  the  mansion  with 
the  "Gothio  gables;"  but  to  the  utter  dismay 
and  mortification  of  the  elegant  Miss  Walters, 
left  town,  with  his  sister,  the  very  evening  of 
the  brilliant  party  "ma"  gave  upon  their 
acoount. 


ELIJAH  RAISING  THE  SHUNAMITE'S  80N. 

2  Kings  iv.  1S-37. 

(Suggested  by  the  engraTing  on  this  subject  in  the  May 
number  of  Sextain's  Magazine.) 

BT  CASOUHl  HAT. 

The  pretty  child  went  out, 
With  merry  song  and  shout, 
His  father  fond  to  meet, 
Who,  in  the  fields  of  wheat, 
Was  working  strong  and  gay, 
At  early  dawn  of  day. 

But,  in  the  morning's  breath, 
Walked  the  great  reaper,  Death ; 
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And  soon  the  boy  so  blithe, 
Shrank  at  his  cold,  sharp  scythe, 
And,  drooping  low,  he  said, 
"  Father,  my  head,  my  head" 

The  father  did  not  know 
That  Death  had  dealt  the  blow, 
Bat  sent  him  home, — "  mayhap 
His  mother's  arms  and  lap 
Will  cure  him  very  soon;" — 
Bat  ah !  he  died  ere  noon. 

The  stricken  mother  swift — 
Remembering  whose  gift 
Was  her  most  precious  boy ; 
That  He  who  gave  the  joy, 
Could  now  remove  the  rod, — 
Runs  to  the  man  of  God. 

Faith  holds  her  faint  heart  up, 
She  hopes  against  all  hope ; 
With  patience  sorely  tried, 
"  The  child  is  well,"  she  sighed; 
Till  at  the  prophet's  feet, 
Her  grief  she  may  repeat 

Then  doth  she  importune, 
For  lore  dictates  the  boon ; 
"  I  will  not  leave  thee,  come 
To  my  death-darkened  home ; 
Gome,  touch  my  child's  cold  heart, 
And  bid  its  life-blood  start" 

Stirred  by  the  mother's  woe, 
The  prophet  hastes  to  go ; 
And  where  the  dead  child  lays 
He  shuts  the  door,  and  prays 
With  humble  holy  strife, 
That  God  would  send  back  life. 

Then — his  desire  expressed — 
Upon  the  pulseless  breast, 
The  hands,  the  lips,  the  eyes, 
His  vital  warmth  applies ; 
As  if  in  God's  great  name, 
He'd  recreate  life's  flame. 

Thus  did  he  once  again, 
With  fervent  prayer,  and  then 
The  hearing  and  the  sight, 
Opened  to  voice  and  light, 
And  the  fair  sculptured  form, 
With  new-made  life,  waxed  warm. 

God,  at  the  prophet's  cries, 
Loosened  Death's  subtle  ties ; 
The  mother's  child  restored, 
Her  strong  faith  to  reward ; 
To  teach  that  prayer  and  faith, 
Are  mightier  than  death. 
VOL.  Till.  27 


STREETS  OF  PARIS— THE  BOULEVARDS. 

BT  MBS.  O.  M.  KIBKLAHD. 

If  London  and  Paris  were  as  far  apart  as 
London  and  Jedo,  they  could  hardly  be  more 
different  in  the  traveller's  eye.  In  spite  of  all 
the  real  magnificence  and  even  elegance  of 
parts  of  London,  the  general  impression  is  that 
of  smoke,  dirt,  and  gloom ;  while,  with  all  the 
squalor  and  dinginess  that  may  be  found  in 
certain  quarters  of  Paris,  the  aspect  to  a  stran- 
ger is  one  of  festive  brilliancy,  in  comparison. 
Architecture  has  done  little  for  London,  exoept 
in  the  way  of  churches ;  but  in  Paris  nobody 
seems  content  with  the  mere  utilities  of  build- 
ing. The  Thames  flows  between  blaok  ware- 
houses for  nearly  the  whole  length  of  London ; 
while  the  Seine,  muddy  and  shallow  in  itself, 
yet,  from  reflecting  whole  rows  of  white-browed 
palaces  on  either  side,  looks  as  if  awaiting  a 
regatta.  Nothing  seems  commerce-soiled,  in 
Paris.  The  depdts  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil, — 
primitive,  poetic  merchandise, — do  not  disdain 
to  aim  at  elegance  of  exterior.  Whatever  old 
Paris  may  have  been,  the  city  of  Napoleon  is 
ornate  and  gay ;  not  like  an  every-day,  work- 
ing city,  but  a  place  to  hold  pageants  in.  The 
world  shows  no  such  quadrangle  as  that  whose 
extreme  points  are  the  Tuileries  and  Louvre, 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  the  Madeleine.  (We  do  not  pretend  that 
our  quadrangle  is  a  square.)  The  beautiful 
cream-coloured  stone,  of  which  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  better  part  of  Paris  is  built,  contri- 
butes not  a  little  to  the  gala-look.  It  would 
not  be  possible  to  give  brick-and-mortar  streets 
such  an  air.  And  white  marble  preserves  its 
whiteness  here,  instead  of  contracting  those 
inky  stains  which  make  it  so  unsuitable  a 
material  for  London.  One  can  stand  at  the 
centre  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  near  the 
obelisk  of  Luxor,  and,  looking  on  either  side, 
imagine  the  aspect  of  ancient  Rome  in  her 
palmiest  days,  when  the  Forum  was  surrounded 
by  the  many-columned  temples  of  the  gods. 
We  speak  of  it  as  we  have  seen  it,  on  many  a 
fair  summer  morning,  when  the  sunshine  seemed 
to  rest  lovingly  on  the  achievements  of  human 
taste  and  industry, — when  the  Seine  had  some 
surface-clearness  from  the  rest  of  the  night, 
and  the  trees  of  the  Tuileries  waved  in  the 
gentle  breeze  all  the  arms  that  French  rural 
taste  has  left  them.  At  such  times,  spite  of 
our  warm  predilection  for  England,  we  have 
been  disposed  to  think  of  London  as  the  work- 
shop of  the  world,  Paris  as  its  drawing-room. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that  Paris  requires 
sunshine. 

Rain  in  Paris  t  Paris  should  be  all  sunshine, 
young  ladies  think.  What  becomes  of  those 
exquisite  shoes,  those  dainty  stockings,  those 
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darlings  of  gums  and  loves  of  bonnets,  when  it 
rains  ?  Where  do  the  lemonade-fountains,  with 
their  red  velvet  and  gold  lace,  and  the  huge 
moving  stalls  of  cutlery  and  knick-knacks,  and 
the  bonbonniera,  and  the  dancing  dogs,  and  the 
tumbling  boys,  and  the  conjurors,  find  shelter  ? 

Nobody  knows ; — but  they  are  all  gone.  For 
in  Paris  the  rain  comes  down  in  earnest  when 
it  does  come.  Nobody  can  bring  against  it 
the  reproach  sometimes  brought  against  those 
whose  streets  it  washes ; — that  it  is  mere  show 
and  pretence.  It  falls  in  sheets,  turning  the 
gutters  to  rivers,  and  making  it  so  dark  that 
one  can  scarcely  see  to  write.  There  goes  a 
cabman  at  this  moment, — for  the  scene  is  living 
before  us, — with  the  water  pouring  off  the  rim 
of  his  glazed  hat,  like  a  veil,  over  his  eyes. 
The  Boulevard  is  almost  cleared.  Here  and 
there  a  blouse  appears,  with  an  umbrella  run- 
ning a  stream  at  every  point.  Under  every 
porfe-cochlre,  every  projecting  ledge, — whatever 
can  afford  the  least  shelter, — stand  whole  rows 
of  people,  pressing  their  heads  and  shoulders 
against  whatever  is  behind  them,  like  a  class 
of  schoolgirls  suffering  the  back-board,  or  as  if 
they  were  standing  straight  for  a  wager.  Car- 
riages continue  to  pass,  but  at  a  pace  that 
looks  as  if  they  were  trying  to  run  between 
the  drops.  Now  and  then  a  female  figure- 
resolution  written  all  over  her  appearance  and 
manner — crosses  the  street,  with  an  evident 
determination  not  to  soil  so  much  as  the  hem 
of  her  garment,  let  the  mud  be  ever  so  deep. 
She  has  a  straw  bonnet  and  a  black  umbrella, 
a  shawl  suited  to  the  hour,  and  a  costume  be- 
speaking no  inordinate  vanity ;  but  when  you 
look  at  her  shoes,  you  might  almost  take  her 
for  an  American.  Would  she  be  seen  on  the 
Boulevard  with  double  soles?  .No  rain  is  hard 
enough,  no  night  dark  enough,  for  that. 
"  BienchausseV'  would  mean  in  England,  shod 
suitably  as  well  as  handsomely ;  in  Paris  and 
in  the  United  States,  it  means  shod  elegantly 
and  delicately,  without  the  least  regard  to  the 
season  or  the  weather.  And  truly,  is  not  rainy 
weather  the  time  to  exhibit  a  "belle  chaus- 
sure  ?"  The  lady  just  cronsing  the  Rue  du 
Helder  thinks  so,  evidently. 

Since  the  early  morning  we  have  had  no- 
thing but  showers,  every  one  harder  than  the 
last,  with  momentary  intermissions,  or  pro- 
mises of  intermission,  that  tempt  people  out, 
so  that  there  has  been  fine  scampering.  The 
troops  that  passed  to  go  to  the  Carrousel  for  a 
review,  or  something  of  that  sort,  tried  hard  to 
look  as  if  they  did  not  mind  it,  but,  like  him 
of  the  barnyard,  whose  feathers  they  are  proud 
to  carry  on  their  heads,  they  are  decidedly 
humbled  by  a  good  shower.  The  odious  French 
drums,  that  sound  as  if  they  were  made  of  tin 
and  struck  with  flint,  are  not  perceptibly  soft- 


ened by  the  deluge,  but  the  clang  is  a  little 
muffled,  at  least.  The  tricolor  has  a  most 
draggled  appearance ;  it  looks  as  it  ought  to 
look, — ashamed  of  itself.  An  emblem  of  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity,  flaunting  over  a  na- 
tion of  soldiers. 

The  showiness  of  a  military  dress  has  been 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  temptations  to  a 
military  life,  and  perhaps  may  have  been  so, 
though  it  seems  strange  that  any  man  can 
covet  a  livery  which  shows  he  is  not  his  own, 
master.  But  the  uniform  of  the  French  sol- 
dier is  so  utterly  devoid  of  taste,  gaiety,  or 
beauty,  that  one  would  think  it  would  rather 
deter  than  incite  young  men.  A  slovenly  blue 
frock  with  full  skirts,  or  a  scanty  coat  with 
tails  six  inches  long,  is  the  costume  of  the 
greater  part  of  those  that  throng  the  streets ; 
and  nearly  all  wear  immense  blood-coloured 
trowsers,  with  or  without  huge  patches  of  black 
leather,  according  as  they  belong  to  cavalry  or 
infantry.  Crown  this  attractive  costume  with 
a  little  cap  that  slopes  off  at  the  top  as  if  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  wearer  has  no 
need  of  a  place  for  his  brains,  and  you  have 
the  ordinary  French  soldier  as  he  walks  the 
street  or  lounges  about  the  gate  of  the  caserne. 
Nor  is  the  general  effect  of  this  costume  good, 
as  may  be  said  of  some  uniforms,  of  which 
single  specimens  are  not  to  be  commended.  It 
is  dingy  and  vulgar  in  the  ranks,  besides  call- 
ing up  the  inhuman  idea  of  men  wading  in 
blood. 

But  while  we  are  talking  of  the  soldiers, 
there  comes  a  harpist,  who  stations  himself 
before  the  windows  'of  the  salon,  in  the  full 
force  of  the  shower,  and,  without  uncovering 
his  harp,  begins  playing  and  singing,  and 
strange  to  say,  singing  with  taste,  and  in  ope- 
ratic style.  He  can,  to  be  sure,  exhibit  few 
graces  on  the  harp  with  his  hands,  under  the 
green  baize  ;  but  he  makes  out  chords  enough 
to  aocompany  himself  very  well.  Verily,  there 
is  something  new  under  the  sun  I— or  the  rain, 
rather. 

Those  two  ladies,  with — let  us  see — one,  two, 
three,  four  skirts  apiece,  are  going  to  some 
table-d'hote  or  restaurant  for  their  deje&ner  a 
la  fourchettt.  Each  has  her  umbrella,  and  can 
manage  it  as  well  as  any  gentleman  she  meets, 
even  though  one  hand  be  entirely  occupied  in 
taking  care  of  the  dress.  It  is  wonderful  to 
see  that  Frenchwomen,  whom  we  are  taught  to 
consider  as  a  sort  of  naughty  butterflies,  are 
not  afraid  of  seeming  competent  to  any  of  the 
ordinary  business  of  life,  while  we,  descendants 
of  the  hardy  Puritans,  think  we  cannot  be 
feminine  without  being  helpless!  Yet  these 
ladies,  who  are  not  afraid  of  the  wet,  would 
very  probably, — judging  from  their  appear- 
anoe,  and  our  observation  of  such — be  found 
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truly  accomplished  in  all  those  things  which 
make  a  woman  shine  in  society,  including 
graceful  manners  and  polished  conversation. 
They  would  be  astonished  if  we  should  tell 
them  that  ladies  confine  themselves  to  the 
house  as  long  as  it  rains,  in  America. 

But  there  is  a  gleam  of  sunshine !  How  it 
found  its  way  out  of  that  labyrinth  of  heavy 
clouds  nobody  knows,  but  there  it  is,  illumi- 
nating the  whole  wet  surface  of  things,  and 
making  people  that  have  been  walking  in  the 
rain  look  more  draggled  than  ever.  And  here 
are  all  the  petit*  marchands  out  again,  already ; 
they  must  have  crept  out  of  the  ground  like 
angle-worms.  There  is  the  man  with  a  great 
breast-plate  of  cutlery  and  hardware,  pen- 
knives, scissors,  boot-hooks,  nut-crackers,  and 
twenty  other  things,  neatly  fastened  to  a  great 
sheet  of  leather,  which  is  so  arranged  as  to 
resemble  a  cuirass,  while  the  owner's  hands 
are  left  at  liberty  to  flourish  in  gesticulation, 
while  he  sets  forth  the  admirable  quality  of 
his  wares.  He  is  not  allowed  to  cry  them,  but 
he  talks  about  them  in  declamatory  tones,  with 
so  much  eloquence,  that  all  new  people  listen. 
And  near  the  lamp-post  is  the  razor-strop  man, 
who  all  day  long  sharpens  a  razor,  and  cuts 
off  flying  hairs  and  feathers  with  it,  delivering 
his  oration  as  if  he  were  the  only  speaker.  A 
little  further  on  is  the  oravatist,  whose  sole 
stock  in  trade  (no  pun  intended)  is  a  gray 
silk  cravat,  on  which  he  gives  lessons,  always 
to  a  crowd.  His  method  of  teaching  is  novel, 
whatever  be  the  value  of  the  art.  He  rests 
his  foot  on  a  bench,  and  ties  the  cravat  round 
his  leg.  When  he  has  given  it  one  turn,  and 
is  about  to  proceed  to  the  important  matter  of 
forming  the  knot,  he  intermits  his  harangue— 
which,  we  ought  to  have  premised,  is  perhaps 
the  most  enthusiastically  anxious  of  all  the 
eloquence  of  the  Boulevards, — and  looking 
round  the  circle,  says,  "  Quelque  petit  cadeau, 
n'tt  vous  plait,  messieurs"  and  not  a  blouse  but 
makes  him  a  "  present"  of  a  sous  or  two,  which 
he  forthwith  empockets,  and  then  proceeds  to 
teach  the  exact,  and  he  says  the  only,  method, 
of  forming  "le  noeud  comme  il  faut"  in  which 
he  has  certainly  acquired  a  remarkable  dex- 
terity. The  cravat  has  been  tied  so  many 
times,  that  it  seems  to  have  a  certain  intelli- 
gence, and  to  go  into  its  proper  shape  in  ad- 
vance of  his  fingers ;  but  if  it  could  go  alone,  it 
could  not  talk,  so  there  would  be  no  crowd  to 
look  at  it. 

The  dicrotteurs  at  the  corner  are  busy  the 
moment  the  rain  ceases.  Their  shop  consists 
of  a  box  to  hold  brushes  and  blacking,  and  a 
stool  on  which  the  passenger  rests  his  foot. 
No  matter  how  muddy  the  boot,  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  soon  they  bring  it  to  its  looks  again ; 
though  indeed  the  heat  of  such  friction  should 


be  alone  enough  to  dry  it  Gentlemen  stand 
with  the  greatest  patience  on  one  foot,  and 
now  on  the  other,  while  a  furious  brushing 
goes  on  which  one  would  think  must  turn  to 
the  advantage  of  the  "pedicure"  people,  who 
are  very  numerous  in  Paris.  Perhaps  this  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  it  is  to  Paris  that 
we  owe  the  invention  of  shoes  shaped  like  scis- 
sors-sheaths, forced  to  fit  feet  of  every  size 
and  character.  The  dtcrotteurs,  the  pedicures, 
and  the  shoemakers,  may  be  all  in  league,  per- 
haps, at  the  expense  of  the  gentle  public.  No- 
body has  large  feet  in  Paris  except  the  priests. 
They  wear  the  most  conscientious  shoes,  well- 
blacked,  but  monstrous.  Their  whole  costume 
is  ludicrously  ugly,  and  the  shoes  do  but  com- 
plete it.  Their  gowns  are  mean  and  ill-shaped, 
and  hang  about  their  ankles,  so  that  they  are 
obliged  to  hitch  them  up  behind  with  oord  and 
button,  in  the  most  awkward  style  possible. 
They  are  an  inferior  set  of  men,  at  best ;  igno- 
rant and  low-bred  for  the  most  part;  and  their 
costume  has  nothing  redeeming  about  it,  like 
that  of  the  priests  at  Rome.  In  France,  since 
revolutionary  ideas  have  denuded  the  priest- 
hood of  its  ancient  prestige,  it  is  mostly  sup- 
plied from  the  lower  ranks,  which  here  are  low 
enough.  It  is  only  where  there  is  a  good  chance 
of  a  bishopric,  or  archbishopric,  that  the  sons 
of  the  upper  classes  enter  the  church.  One 
guesses  this  easily  after  seeing  many  priests ; 
but  we  have  better  authority  for  the  assertion. 
The  nuns,  of  which  there  are  great  numbers, 
wear  a  variety  of  costumes,  all  of  them  pic- 
turesque, and  even  graceful,  compared  with 
the  stiff  gear  of  fashion.  It  cannot  be  said 
of  them,  as  has  sometimes  been  said  of  the 
Quakers,  that  they  indemnify  themselves  for 
their  submission  to  a  prescribed  form  and  co- 
lour by  using  the  richest  materials.  The  gar- 
ments of  nuns  of  all  ranks  are  of  the  commonest, 
cheapest,  and  most  substantial  fabric  Two 
are  passing  at  this  moment,  dressed  in  black 
stuff  gowns  and  veils,  blue  stockings,  coarse 
leather  shoes,  blue  cotton  aprons,  and  a  sort 
of  white  pelerine,  neither  pretty  nor  graceful. 
Others  wear  caps  with  very  wide,  stiff-fluted 
borders,  between  which  you  see  the  face  as  at 
the  end  of  a  long  perspective  vista.  Others, 
again,  have  a  white  bonnet,  of  such  a  shape  as 
one  pins  up  out  of  a  large  newspaper,  to  keep 
the  sun  from  one's  face  in  the  country.  These 
bonnets  are  starched  to  the  last  degree  of  stiff- 
ness, and  the  large  flaps  or  valves  that  are 
turned  backwards  from  each  side,  are  like  but- 
terflies' wings  in  shape  and  position.  Such  a 
head-dress  on  a  serious  person,  is  one  of  the 
oddest  solecisms  that  can  be;  it  looks  fitter  for 
a  scene  of  domestic  mumming  at  Christmas; 
and  as  the  nuns  are  generally  rosy,  to  say  the 
least,  the  effect  is  the  more  contradictory  to 
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their  air  and  character  of  sobriety.  The  nuns 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  who  have  the  care  of 
the  great  prison  of  St  Lazare,  wear  under  the 
black  veil,  an  inner  one  of  light  blue,  which  is 
very  pretty,  but  gives  a  strange,  masquerading 
look  to  the  costume  otherwise  so  grave.  Bands 
of  white  cloth,  cover  forehead,  cheeks,  and 
throat ;  the  gown  is  of  black  serge,  with  long, 
loose  sleeves;  the  veil  of  black  mousseline  de 
lame,  shaped  like  a  scarf,  but  sewed  together 
at  the  back,  so  that  the  ends  may  not  fall  for- 
ward, and  interfere  with  business.  With  all 
deductions,  and  in  all  varieties,  the  dress  is 
beautiful  and  fascinating.  No  milliner  ever 
devised  one  jnore  becoming  to  good  looks,  or 
more  favourable  to  bad  ones.  For  this  reason 
we  are  apt  to  fancy  all  the  nuns  handsome,  or 
at  least  well-looking ;  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  their  teeth  are  apt  to  show  a  not 
commendable  contempt  for  the  art  of  den- 
tistry. The  shoes  afford  certainly  the  last  proof 
of  humility  and  self-renunciation  in  a  French 
woman,  for  they  are  next  to  tabots  in  coarse- 
ness. 

The  sabot  is  a  curious  substitute  for  shoes, 
which  is  made  to  fit  the  human  foot  about  as 
well  as  the  nutshells  of  the  mischievous  boy  fit 
those  of  the  unhappy  cat.  It  is  hollowed  out 
of  a  single  piece  of  wood,  with  high  heel  and 
pointed  toe,  and  necessarily  worn  so  large,  on 
account  of  its  unyielding  nature,  that  it  slips 
partly  off  at  every  step,  so  that  it  makes  a 
great  clatter.  In  Paris,  this  foot-gear  is  seen 
only  about  the  outskirts,  or  in  the  lowest  neigh- 
bourhoods. Little  children,  who  can  but  just 
walk,  make  the  oddest  figures ;  but  it  is  won- 
derful to  see  how  deftly  they  manage  this  strange 
hoofing.  We  asked  whether  such  shoes  ever 
wear  out  ?  "  Oh,  indeed !  they  last  but  a  little 
while !  One  unlucky  blow  against  a  stone  splits 
them ;  and  even  with  fair  and  fortunate  wear, 
they  do  not  last  above  three  months,  as  they 
are  necessarily  made  of  light  wood." 

Walking  is  really  the  great  business  of  Paris. 
Carriages  are  comparatively  little  used  by  the 
many.  In  London  one  observes  just  the  con- 
trary. But  your  true  Parisian  loves  the  pave, 
and  leaves  the  confinement  and  indolence  of  a 
carriage  to  the  too-rioh-to-be-happy  people. 
The  Boulevard  is  made  on  purpose  for  prome- 
nading. There  is  its  wide,  clean  pavement, 
from  which  everything  disagreeable  is  strictly 
excluded,  watched  by  unseen  policemen  shut 
up  in  little  dwellings,  stationed  at  certain  in- 
tervals along  the  curb-stone,  reminding  one  of 
Young's  description  of  Conscience,  who, 

M  While  she  seems  to  sleep, 
On  rose  and  mjrile,  lolled  with  siren  song, 
And  gire  us  np  to  license,  unrecalled, 
Unmasked, — see,  from  behind  her  secret  stand, 
The  sly  lnibrmer  minutes  ererj  fault,"  eta 


Whether  these  dignitaries  have  rose  and 
myrtle  to  sleep  upon  or  not,  they  certainly 
have  little  windows  to  look  out  from,  and  a 
door,  out  of  which  they  sally,  upon  occasion, 
to  make  very  sharp  inquest  upon  what  seem 
trivial  occasions.  Each  of  their  curious  little 
domiciles  has  its  clock,  illuminated  at  night, 
so  that  no  one  need  plead  ignorance  of  the 
time  to  go  home. 

In  summer  evenings  there  is  no  such  spec- 
tacle as  the  Boulevards,  their  immense  width 
and  length  all  alive  with  human  creatures,  at 
leisure,  and  gathered  for  the  pleasure  of  social 
intercourse.  The  moving  throng, — that  part 
of  the  show  which  is  naturally  and  continually 
ambulatory,  from  not  possessing  the  where- 
withal to  make  stopping  at  a  ea/i  pleasant, — is 
particularly  interesting,  because  peculiarly  na- 
tionaL  It  is  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of 
artisans  and  their  families,  or  people  whose 
daily  efforts  are  necessary  for  their  daily  bread ; 
who  live  in  crowded  streets  or  au  cinquitme  in 
better  ones,  and  who  cannot  afford  to  wear 
their  Sunday  clothes  too  often,  even  on  the 
Boulevards.  Ton  will  see  the  stout  man  and 
his  stout  wife,  with  all  their  children,  down  to 
the  baby  in  Us  tight  black  silk  cap.  Perhaps 
the  father  has  a  cap  on,  too,  or  an  apology  for 
one ;  the  mother  certainly  has,  and  no  bonnet 
Not  a  bonnet  is  to  be  seen  on  any  woman  who 
does  not  claim  the  rank  of  a  lady,  on  some 
tenure  or  other.  Besides  these  family  groups, 
there  is  an  immense  number  of  young  people 
in  pairs,  who  evidently  consider  the  Boulevard 
the  best  place  for  a  tdte-a-tdte,  and  whom  you 
will  pass  and  repass  so  often  that  you  can 
easily  guess  they  find  no  lack  of  topics  for  con- 
versation. Comparatively  few  persons  are  seen 
walking  alone,  though  here  and  there  a  melan- 
choly individual  passes,  looking  on  the  scene 
with  a  countenanoe  that  shows  he  has  no  part 
in  it,  or  as  if  he  once  had,  and  thought  he 
ought  to  have  now.  We  have  tried,  by  the  aid 
of  imagination,  to  read  the  hearts  of  these 
moody  lookers-on,  and  fancied  we  saw  in  them 
the  despairing  workmen,  who  are  first  at  the 
barricades  on  occasion  of  an  entente,  or  perhaps 
the  still  more  deeply  despairing  lovers,  who  try 
charcoal  as  an  antidote  for  their  woes,  or 
plunge  into  the  muddy  Seine  at  midnight,  to 
furnish  a  spectacle  for  careless  eyes  at  the 
Morgue  the  next  day.  Perhaps  if  we  saw  just 
such  men  at  home,  we  might  not  be  so  struck 
with  their  moody  air,  and  lowering  or  de- 
pressed looks.  But  in  contrast  with  the  gay- 
seeming  orowd,  and  with  the  knowledge  we 
have  of  the  amount  of  secret  suffering  that 
exists  in  Paris,  we  weave  a  history  for  every 
solitary  promenader  where  so  few  are  soli- 
tary. 

The  lamps  on  the  Boulevards,  brilliant  as 
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they  are,  do  but  little  towards  producing  the 
blaze  of  light  by  which  we  see  all  this.  It  is 
from  the  wide  plate-glass  windows,  and  open 
doors  of  the  caftt,  that  those  floods  of  radiance 
come,  multiplied  to  the  uttermost  by  countless 
mirrors.  And  not  the  least  interesting  and 
characteristic  part  of  the  show,  is  the  oompany 
seated  in  front  of  the  cafts,  at  little  tables  co- 
Tered  with  some  slight  refreshments,  chatting 
away  by  the  hour,  as  they  sip  their  coffee, 
chocolate,  or  ices,  with  light  wines,  or  now  and 
then  a  petii-verre  of  Cognac.  Clouds  of  tobaoco- 
smoke  envelope  these  out-door  groups,  which, 
as  we  ought  to  have  mentioned,  include  ladies 
as  well  as  gentlemen,  seated  on  light,  slender 
chairs,  at  the  smallest  of  stands,  all  in  the 
open  street,  and  in  the  full  lustre  of  gas. 
Within  are  other  loungers,  reading  the  papers 
at  marble  tables,  on  which  are  spread  similar 
refreshments  to  those  without,  while  at  a  par- 
ticularly resplendent  central  point,  on  a  sort 
of  tribune  adorned  with  drapery  and  other 
graceful  objects,  sits  the  presiding  genius  of 
the  place,  a  lady,  who  directs  everything,  with- 
out herself  being  very  conspicuous.  Great  quiet 
prevails,  and  all  conversation  is  carried  on  in 
an  under  tone.  There  are  private  parties  in 
upper  rooms,  but  all  noiseless.  The  French 
certainly  exoel  in  the  externals  of  decorum. 

Thus  far  for  the  Boulevard  des  Italians.  As 
we  go  higher  up,  the  crowd  thickens,  is  more 
vivacious,  and  less  genteel.  Street  music  is 
heard,  and  a  loud  laugh  occasionally.  About 
the  doors  of  the  minor  theatres  there  is  a 
lower  class  of  loungers ;  and  the  vicinity  of  the 
various  less  pretentious  places  of  amusement, 
presents  a  scene  of  somewhat  rougher,  jostling 
manners.  But  still  there  is  great  quiet,  con- 
sidering. Above  the  Porte  St  Martin  the 
throng  is  immense.  In  the  open  space  near 
the  Gait6,  are  venders  of  journals,  flowers,  and 
small  wares;  jugglers,  tumblers,  and  catch- 
pennies of  all  sorts.  Bouquets  for  five  sous  are 
plenty,  and  play-bills  are  urged  upon  you. 
Soarcely  any  carriages  ane  seen;  and  they 
would  find  it  difficult  to  make  their  way,  for 
the  crowd  fills  the  middle  of  the  street  as  well 
as  the  side-walks.  When  the  theatres  empty 
themselves,  the  press  is  tremendous  for  a  few 
minutes ;  but,  thanks  to  immensely  wide  streets 
and  good  manners,  all  is  still  far  from  noisy. 
There  is  a  deep,  continuous  hum  of  life,  but  no 
outbursts,  even  of  fun. 

At  twelve,  the  ea/A  close ;  and  by  that  time 
the  company  is  nearly  all  gone.  As  the  gay, 
brilliant  windows  and  doors  are  shut,  one  by 
one,  we  begin  to  see  that  the  Boulevards  are 
well  lighted  by  their  own  lamps,  which  seem 
nothing  in  the  greater  illumination.  At  three, 
looking  out  upon  the  Boulevards  from  an  upper 
window,  we  have  seen  the  whole  immense  space 


vacant,  with  its  rows  of  lamps  shining  on, 
making  the  solitude  more  lonely  and  striking. 
It  was  as  if  some  great  procession  was  expected 
— a  procession  that  would  never  come.  Or 
like  a  ball-room  waiting  for  guests  out  off  by 
some  strange  fatality.  Melancholy  was  the 
predominant  expression,  perhaps,  naturally 
enough,  because  of  the  life  and  gaiety  of  the 
day-view  we  had  so  often  admired. 

Another  view  of  the  great  thoroughfare  that 
we  particularly  enjoyed,  was  the  twilight,  or 
early  evening  one,  when  the  lamps  of  the  thou- 
sand carriages  passing  up  and  down  and  across 
— for  when  we  spoke  of  the  Parisian  taste  for 
walking,  we  did  not  mean  that  there  were  not  * 
a  multitude  of  carriages,  but  only  a  still  greater 
multitude  of  foot-passengers — reminding  us  of 
the  flitting  of  fire-flies  over  a  marsh  in  the  wild 
woods,  where  we  have  sd  often  watched  them 
during  the   still,  sultry  hours  of  a  summer 
evening.   The  beauty  of  the  Boulevards  is  won- 
derfully enhanced  by  the  smoothness  of  foot- 
ing.   No  jarring  stones  break  the  even  roll  of 
wheels,  no  discordant  rumble  reminds  us  that 
luxury  has  not  yet  conquered  the  homeliness  of 
nature's  facts.    A  coating  of  asphalte,  even  as 
a  dancing-floor,  covers  the  pavement,  and  bears 
the  throng  of  wheels  without  a  sound.    The 
great  street  is  silent  as  a  sick-chamber,  and 
you  may  sit  in  your  window  composing  philo- 
sophical treatises  if  you  will,  looking  out  upon 
the  gay  scene  for  an  illustration  when  you 
choose,  but  forgetting  the  vicinity  of  so  much 
life  whenever  you  would  be  self-absorbed,  or 
lost  in  "  heavenly  contemplation."    Because  of 
this  advantage,  we  advise  all  strangers  in  Paris 
to  do  what  the  roar  of  an  ordinary  pavement 
would  forbid — take  a  lodging  on  the  Boulevard. 
It  is  customary  to  prefer  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  or 
the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  which  have  their  advan- 
tages, certainly.    But  we  have  tried  them  all, 
and  give  warm  preference  to  the  Boulevard. 
The  Rue  de  la  Paix  is  pretentious  and  dull,  and 
much  affected  by  travelling  English,  whose  main 
object  in  coming  abroad  seems  to  be  to  bring  as 
much  of  England  with  them  as  possible,  as  we 
leave  a  body  of  earth  clinging  about  the  roots  of 
transplanted  trees,  to  keep  them  from  dying  in 
strange  soil.    There  are  elegant  shops  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix;  but  prices  one-third  higher 
than  elsewhere  are  demanded  for  the  most  or- 
dinary articles,  because  the  English  and  Ame- 
ricans buy  there.    On  the  whole,  we  found  the 
whole  neighbourhood  comparatively  dull,  and 
resolved  on  the  spot  to  advise  all  our  travelling 
friends  who  would  see  Paris  as  Paris — unique, 
splendid,  gay,  French  Paris, — to  go  at  once  to 
the  ever-lively  Boulevards,  and  study  that  most 
fascinating  of  panoramas  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night,  as  we  have  done,  with  never- 
weary  eyes. 
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MUSIC   IN   BOSTON. 

BY  JOHN  8.  DWIGHT. 

Thb  cold  city  of  the  Puritans,  weary,  as  it 
were,  of  being  considered  the  intellectual  brain 
and  literary  "  Athens"  of  America,  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  chosen  home  of  the  warmest  and 
most  sympathetic  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Whether 
it  be  the  fruit  of  well-directed,  persevering 
special  efforts,  like  those  of  its  "  Academy  of 
Music,"  its  "  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,"  Ac, 
whether  it  be  that  there  is  a  greater  average 
of  cultivation,  and  a  more  settled  tone  and 
sphere  of  social  refinement,  or  whether  it  be 
owing  to  the  compactness  of  Boston,  whereby 
the  whole  of  the  musical  element  in  its  popu- 
lation may  be  more  readily  summoned  together, 
than  in  a  vast,  multifarious,  distracted,  hur- 
ried cosmopolitan  world  like  New  York;  true 
it  is,  that  the  higher  order  of  musical  perform- 
ances meets  there  with  more  constant  audience 
than  in  any  other  of  our  cities. 

Boston  has,  what  perhaps  can  be  found  in 
no  other  American  city,  a  large  permanent 
audience  of  quiet  lovers  of  the  deepest  and 
best  works  of  the  great  composers.  There  is 
a  steady  demand  for  "  classical"  music,  both 
in  the  forms  strictly  so  called,  and  in  the  more 
generous  and  general  sense  which  includes 
compositions  of  established  genius,  as  songs, 
and  operas,  and  the  best  of  the  piano-forte 
music  of  the  romantic  modern  school,  as  well 
as  the  strict  symphony,  sonata,  quartette,  or 
concerto. 

The  whole  of  the  past  winter,  or  long  musi- 
cal season,  embracing  autumn,  winter,  and 
spring,  in  Boston,  has  been  remarkable  for  the 
almost  total  discontinuance  of  those  great, 
showy,  miscellaneous,  "monster"  concerts,  so 
called,  with  their  long  and  startling  pro- 
grammes, in  which  music  descends  to  a  com- 
petition with  mountebanks  and  circus-riders 
for  the  public  favour ;  and  by  a  steadily  deep- 
ening interest  in  the  serial  concerts  of  societies 
and  clubs,  who  study  to  interpret  the  enduring 
works  of  the  great  masters,  in  the  form  of  the 
orchestral  symphony,  of  chamber  music,  of  the 
oratorio,  and  of  all  those  genuine  organic  forms 
of  art,  which  never  grow  old,  but  increase  in 
meaning  and  interest  with  the  hearer's  taste 
and  power  of  appreciation. 

Even  the  Italian  Opera,  for  such  short  time 
as  Maretzek  and  his  famed  tragic  star,  Pa- 
moDi,  were  vouchsafed  to  Boston,  has  been  less 
eagerly  resorted  to  than  oratorios  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday  evenings.  And  among  the  operas 
available,  Mozart's  "  Don  Giovanni"  seems  to 
have  weighed  more  than  the  whole  list  of  "Er- 
nanis,"  "  Nomas,"  "  Gemma  di  Vergys,"  and 
Italian  "  Favoritas,"  in  producing  a  subscrip- 


tion towards  a  recall  of  Maretzek  and  his 
troupe  in  May.  It  was  somewhat  significant, 
too,  that  Parodi,  who  had  borne  the  name  of 
"  peerless"  in  New  York,  and  whom  many  pro- 
claimed so  much  greater,  in  the  essential*, 
than  Jenny  Lino,  was  only  measurably  ad- 
mired in  Boston.  Indeed,  the  enthusiasm  which 
welcomed  her  first  advance  to  the  foot-lights, 
ere  she  had  sung  a  note,  left  a  tide-mark  high 
and  dry  above  the  topmost  ebullition  of  any 
feeling  that  succeeded.  She  was  admired  for 
her  rich,  sweet,  and  expressive  voice,  her  smooth 
and  skilful  execution,  and  a  certain  tragic 
energy  of  passion.  But  the  passion  was  not 
felt  to  be  of  the  deepest ;  it  was  a  physical  and 
savage  kind  of  energy ;  it  often  over-acted  it- 
self; it  was  thought  to  lack  that  quiet,  per- 
vading sentiment  of  art,  which  called  forth 
a  heartier  unanimity  of  enthusiasm  even  in  the 
weaker  voice  and  much  more  unpretending 
action  of  the  unfailing  favourite,  Truffi-Biicr- 
detti.  In  Jenny  Lind  we  felt  imagination, 
genius;  in  Parodi,  only  talent  and  strong  im- 
pulse, which  is  not  passion  in  the  deepest 
sense.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  impression 
which  soon  settled  down  upon  the  majority  of 
music-lovers  in  Boston. 

In  the  concert-room,  the  experience  of  all 
preceding  winters  has  been  reversed.  The  vo- 
cal moreeaux  of  Mozart,  Schubert,  Mendels- 
sohn, &c,  have  been  more  frequently  sung 
than  scenas  and  cavatinas  from  Bellini,  Doni- 
zetti, and  Verdi.  Madame  Anna  Bishop,  who 
lost  favour  in  several  miscellaneous  ballad  and 
operatic  concerts,  more  than  redeemed  it  by 
the  solid  programme  and  artistic  execution  of 
one  evening,  when  she  sang  the  great  songs 
from  Handel's  "Messiah,"  "Judas  Macoa- 
bceius,"  "  L' Allegro,"  &c.  ;  "  With  verdure 
clad,"  from  the  "  Creation ;"  Schubert's  Ap* 
Maria,  and  the  Gratiot  Agimu*  of  Guolielmi. 

As  for  pianists,  those  ef  the  Hers  and 
Strakosoh  and  Da  Meter  school,  with  their 
ingenious  tourt  deforce,  and  brilliant  variations, 
have  scarcely  made  their  appearance.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  a  growing  taste  for  the  solid 
classic  beauties  of  the  Sonatas  of  Beethoven 
and  Mozart,  the  "Songs  without  Words"  of 
Mendelssohn,  and  Liszt's  admirable  tran- 
scriptions of  the  immortal  songs  of  Schubert. 
In  this  department,  Mr.  Perabbau  and  Mr. 
Langs  have  frequently  officiated,  pleased  to 
find  an  audience  for  that  which  they  them- 
selves love  best.  Nothing  during  the  winter 
has  been  more  admired  than  Mr.  Soharpen- 
bero's  performance  of  a  concerto  by  Hummel, 
and  a  Caprice  by  Mendelssohn,  with  the 
accompaniment  of  the  "Musical  Fund"  or- 
chestra. 

In  this  connexion,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  music  publishers  afford  a  surer  index  than 
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the  concerts,  of  the  taste  for  music  in  a  place. 
Daring  the  year,  the  "  Songs  without  Words" 
of  Mendelssohn  have  been  republished  entire, 
in  Boston.  The  same  publisher  has  commenced, 
in  numbers,  a  complete  edition  of  the  thirty  or 
more  great  Sonatas  of  Beethoven;  another 
publisher  has  found  reason  to  do  the  same 
thing  for  Mozabt,  and  another  for  Haydn. 
Each  month  gives  us  at  least  one  Sonata  from 
each  of  these  great  masters.  We  cannot  but 
congratulate  the  students  of  the  piano  upon 
having  their  attention  turned  from  the  mere 
finger-music  of  the  day,  to  these  solid  and  in- 
spired classics  of  the  instrument.  As  the  piano- 
forte is  now  an  inmate  in  almost  every  house, 
where  "the  humanities"  are  cherished  or  af- 
fected, and  as  it  is,  more  than  all  things  else, 
the  medium  of  musical  culture  throughout  the 
community,  it  becomes  really  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  that  the  genuine  masters  and  poets 
who  have  written  for  that  instrument,  that  the 
Beethovens,  Mozabts,  Mendelssohns,  and 
Chopin  a,  should  be  at  least  as  well  known 
among  us  as  the  ephemeral  fire-eaters  of  the 
new  school,  who  write  for  the  fingers  rather 
than  for  the  soul. 

The  music  of  Boston,  then,  for  the  season 
1850-51,  sums  itself  up  essentially  in  the  doings 
of  its  several  societies,  as  follows  (of  course 
there  has  been  no  lack  at  the  same  time,  of 
"music  for  the  million."  The  simple,  and 
often  truly  beautiful  melodies  of  "  Negro  Min- 
strels," "  Harmoneans,"  "  jEoleans,"  &c, — 
which  shun  the  artificial  on  the  side  of  nature, 
as  the  classic  music  shuns  it  on  the  side  of  art, 
and  therefore  are  a  part  of  our  genuine  musi- 
cal growth, — have  always  had  their  audiences). 

1.  The  Musical  Fund  Society. — This  is  the 
fraternity  of  the  best  resident  musicians,  who 
compose  an  orchestra,  now  of  near  sixty  mem- 
bers, and  who  devote  themselves  to  the  study 
and  performance  of  the  great  symphonies,  over- 
tures, &c  This  season,  they  have  given  eight 
concerts,  uniformly  attended  by  about  two 
thousand  persons,  during  which  they  have  per- 
formed four  Symphonies  of  Beethoven  (viz., 
the  4th,  5th,  Pastoral,  and  7th),  one  of  Mozart 
(in  G  Minor),  one  of  Haydn  (the  "Surprise"), 
and  one  of  Mendelssohn  (in  A  Minor).  They 
have  also  weekly  rehearsals  through  nine 
months  of  the  year,  attended  by  some  fonr 
hundred  subscribers,  who  thus  get  the  first 
taste  of  many  new  symphonies,  &c,  tried  over 
with  a  view  to  the  concerts  of  next  year. 

2.  The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. — 
This  consists  of  five  young  artists,  mostly  Ger- 
mans, who  first  formed  the  habit  of  meeting 
together,  from  their  own  love  of  it,  to  practise 
the  string  quintettes,  quartettes,  &c,  of  Haydn, 
Mozabt,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Spohb, 
Onslow,  and  the  like,  and  who  now  find  con- 


stant audience  for  such  music.  This  winter 
they  have  given  a  dozen  "Chamber  Concerts" 
in  Boston,  with  an  average  attendance  of  from 
three  to  four  hundred  listeners,  varying  the 
entertainment  with  now  and  then  a  good  piano- 
forte piece,  or  a  good  song  of  Schubert,  or 
from  one  of  Mozart's  operas.  In  the  large 
towns  near  Boston,  too,  they  have  found  like 
employment  for  nearly  every  evening  of  the 
week.  A  beautiful  festival,  quite  German  and 
artistic  in  its  sentiment,  was  given  by  this  club 
upon  the  3d  of  February,  in  commemoration  of 
Mendelssohn's  birthday,  when  the  music  was 
entirely  of  that  lamented  composer's. 

3.  Messrs.  Bbbissmann,  Lance,  and  Suck, 
have  given  another,  and  an  equally  choice  and 
charming  series  of  Chamber  Concerts.  The 
first  named  gentleman  is  a  tenor  singer,  who 
most  truly  interprets  the  great  German  mas- 
ters of  song.  The  other  two  have  produced 
the  Sonatas,  for  piano  and  violin,  of  Mozabt 
and  Beethoven,  interspersed  with  fine  solos 
for  either  instrument. 

4.  The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  have 
given  four  performances  of  Haydn's  "  Crea 
tion,"  three  of  Mendelssohn's  "  Elijah,"  and 
one  of  the  "Stabat  Mater"  of  Rossini. 

6.  The  Musical  Education  Society  have 
twice  performed  the  "  Messiah,"  twice  the 
"  Israel  in  Egypt,"  and  once  or  twice  the 
"  Jephtha"  of  Handel.  They  have  a  chorus  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  voices,  a  good  orchestra, 
but  have  relied  upon  their  own  amateur  forces 
for  the  solos,  except  in  "Jephtha,"  where  they 
have  had  the  valuable  aid  of  Mr.  Arthurson's 
highly  cultivated  tenor  and  true  appreciation 
of  the  Handelian  style. 

But  our  space  is  exhausted,  and  we  must 
close  with  a  single  caution.  We  would  not 
have  it  understood  that  the  children  of  the 
Puritans  are  becoming  mere  purists  and  pe- 
dants in  their  preference  for  classic  music. 
We  have  cited  the  concert  experience  of  the 
past  winter  as  certainly  significant.  But  the 
inference  we  would  draw  is,  that  it  is  signifi- 
cant rather  of  the  intrinsic  and  enduring  power 
in  music  of  that  kind  to  interest  the  human 
mind  and  heart,  wherever  it  has  frequent 
chances  to  be  heard,  than  of  any  superiority  of 
Boston  audiences  in  respect  to  taste.  We  would 
urge  the  example  upon  concert-givers  and  mu- 
sical societies  in  all  the  cities  and  large  towns. 
Lighter  and  more  brilliant  styles  of  music  need 
not  to  be  so  jealously  fostered.  Italian  opera, 
and  wonderful  singers  and  solo-players,  will 
still  have  their  turn  of  audience,  and  sometimes 
of  furore,  in  Boston,  and  everywhere  else.  But 
in  a  remmi  of  the  musical  facts  of  the  times, 
such  a  fact  as  we  have  been  describing,  is  sin- 
gularly encouraging  to  those  who  long  to  have 
Americans  become  a  musical  people. 
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■MBKLLI8HMSRT8  OF  THE  JUNE  NUMBER. 

n0m  touk  Mouth  and  shut  todb  Etm.w— The  class  of 
art  to  which  this  subject  belongs,  is  that  known  among 
eonnoisenrs  by  the  technical  term  "genre  picture*,"— works 
of  the  familiar,  conversational,  domestic  sort;  a  class,  per- 
haps without  exception,  the  most  extensively  popular  of 
all,  especially  in  this  country  and  in  England.  The  higher 
and  nobler  branch  of  historical  painting  has  always  stood 
first  in  the  estimation  and  encouragement  of  the  Italians, 
and  of  late  years  of  the  Germans  too,  possibly,  for  the 
adornment  of  the  interior  of  their  public  edifices.  But 
the  "genre picture"  is  for  beautifying  and  enriching  the 
walls  of  home,  for  the  parlour,  study,  or  sitting-room ;  and 
in  whatever  land  the  genial  influence  of  the  domestic 
virtues  is  most  felt,  there  will  this  style  of  art  be  most 
encouraged,  together  with  portraiture. 

The  scene  of  the  embellishment  now  under  considera- 
tion, is  by  the  gothic  entrance  to  the  open  court  of  an  old 
collegiate  building,  and  at  a  stand  for  the  sale  of  fruit 
placed  against  the  wall.  The  girl  who  keeps  it  has  evi- 
dently just  sold  a  dish  of  cherries  to  a  youth — apparently 
one  of  the  students— and  is  in  the  act  of  pouring  them 
Into  his  cap.  He,  meanwhile,  is  occupied  id  playing  off  a 
well-known  trick  upon  a  younger  companion,  who,  with 
dosed  eyelids,  and  mouth  wide  open,  and  no  doubt  water- 
ing with  expectation,  is  confidingly  waiting  for  the  deli- 
cacy. But  we  see,  although  he  does  not,  that  this  is  des- 
tined to  prove  "  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip,"  for 
his  amused  tormentor  pops  the  bright  bunch  of  cherries 
into  his  own  mouth,  and  merely  touches  with  a  finger  of 
the  other  hand,  the  disappointed  lip  of  his  friend. 

Sharpe,  the  author  of  this  work,  was  for  many  years 
among  the  most  popular  painters  of  this  kind  of  subject 
in  England,  and  many  of  his  works  having  been  engraved, 
are  tolerably  well  known  here.  One  of  them,  the  "Barber 
Politician,"  has  been  a  particular  favourite.  The  style  of 
his  colouring  was  rich  and  agreeably  harmonious;  his 
method  of  composition  and  effect  may  be  in  a  measure 
judged  of  by  the  engraving. 

"  Lesbia,"  oupceoond  plate,  is  from  a  picture  by  Frith, 
and  forms  one  of  that  artist's  beautiful  illustrations  of 
characters  in  the  writings  of  the  poet  Moore.  It  may  be 
presumed  that  the  poem  is  sufficiently  familiar  to  most 
readers,  and  need  hardly  be  copied  here  entire,  especially, 
too,  as  it  is  mostly  devoted  to  "  Nora  Creeoa,"  for  whom 
the  keen-witted  lady  is  merely  used  as  a  foil  or  setoff. 

"Lesbla  hath  a  beaming  eye, 

But  no  one  knows  for  whom  it  beameth; 
Right  and  left  its  arrows  fly, 
But  what  they  aim  at  no  one  dreameth. 
*  *  *  •  • 

"Lesbia  hath  a  wit  refined, 

But,  when  its  points  are  gleaming  round  us, 
Who  can  tell  if  they're  designed 
To  dassle,  merely,  or  to  wound  us?" 

"To bit  Aim  the  Angel."— The  third  plate  of  this  num- 
ber is  from  a  celebrated  picture  by  Rembrandt  van  Ryn, 
so  railed,  from  his  birthplace  having  been  on  the  banks 
of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Rhine,  near  Leyden.  He 
was  born  in  the  year  1606,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty. 
In  point  of  originality  of  style,  he  was  beyond  comparison 
the  most  remarkable  artist  that  has  ever  appeared,  not 
excepting  John  Martin,  whose  Ideas  of  cjfict  are  clearly 
derived  from  Rembrandt  His  most  striking  characteristic 
is  intensely  powerful  effect  in  light  and  shade;  and  next, 
picturesque  arrangement  and  variety  of  composition.  But 
the  splendour  of  his  effects  and  groupings  cannot  conceal 
the  meanness  and  gross  vulgarity  of  his  personages,  who 
are  always  and  uniformly  utterly  destitute  of  dignity. 
This  glaring  imperfection  is  no  less  conspicuous  in  bis 
scriptural,  than  in  his  more  commonplace  subjects;  nor 
wore  the  costumes  of  his  figures  more  consistent  with  the 
time  and  place  of  the  piece,  than  the  character  of  the 
figures  themselves.    The  painter  who,  in  depicting  the 


classic  story  of  "  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,"  represented  Pjrev- 
mus  clad  in  modern  top-boots  and  small-clothes,  like  a 
horse-jockey,  perpetrated  no  worse  anachronism  than 
Rembrandt's  ordinary  practice  exhibits,  even  in  his  most 
serious  moods.  How  great,  then,  must  have  been  the 
other  merits  of  this  artist,  that  notwithstanding  such  de- 
fects, he  should  have  achieved  so  mighty  a  reputation* 
the  glory  of  which  has  never  yet  shown  symptoms  of 
waning.  The  prices  paid  for  his  works,  long  since  as- 
tonishingly high,  continue  on  the  increase;  and  when  the 
last  of  his  paintings  shall  have  perished  under  the  sure 
hand  of  time,  the  printed  impressions  from  his  numerous 
engravings  will  still  survive  to  preserve  and  justify  his 
fame.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  method  of 
engraving  called  mezsotinto,  had  not  been  discovered  be- 
fore his  time,  because  of  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  the 
effects  which  he  always  aimed  to  produce.  What  he  ac- 
complished in  engraving,  with  such  rude  and  imperfect 
means  at  his  command,  suffice  to  show  what  wonders  of 
effect  would  have  resulted,  had  he  possessed  the  facility 
which  the  mezsotinto  manner  would  have  afforded  him. 

Rembrandt  Is  represented  as  being  excessively  fond  of 
money,  and  appears  to  have  valued  fame  chiefly  as  a 
means  to  pecuniary  gain.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  on 
one  occasion,  in  order  to  sell  off  his  stock  of  pictures  ac- 
cumulated on  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  enhance  their 
money  value,  he  pretended  to  have  died,  and  pioeured  the 
ceremony  of  a  mock  funeral.  The  desired  end  being  ac- 
complished to  his  satisfaction,  the  facetious  painter  re- 
sumed his  post  at  the  easel,  chuckling  over  the  success  of 
the  ruse,  and  proceeded  in  the  production  for  his  cus- 
tomers of  "  a  few  more  of  the  same  sort."  It  would  appear 
that  a  spice  of  personal  vanity  was  not  wanting  in  his 
character,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  number  of  portraits  of 
himself  which  he  engraved  and  published.  Of  these  there 
are  no  less  than  twenty-seven.  J.  S. 


BOOK    NOTICES. 

Stilliko's  PitEUMATOUMY.  Edited  by  the  J?ee.  Gearys 
Bush.  J.  S.  Rcdfield;  Nne  Fork.  FbrnOeby  Zieber.  286 
pp.,  12mo.  This  seems  to  be  a  volume  of  American  no- 
tions— Rochester  knocking*,  mesmerism,  Ac,— done  into 
German  metaphysics.  It  professes  to  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion, what  ooght  to  be  believed  or  disbelieved  concerning 
presentiments,  visions,  and  apparitions,  and  contains,  first, 
a  very  large  array  of  instances  of  supernatural  appear- 
ances in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  secondly,  a  formal 
theory  by  which  these  are  all  explained.  This  theory  oc- 
cupies some  ten  or  a  dosen  pages  near  the  end  of  the 
book,  and  is  a  condensed  abstract  of  the  present  science  (?) 
of  mesmerism.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  laughing,  or  scolding,  at  our  good  old  "  Pilgrim  Fathers" 
for  having  had  so  much  imaginary  trouble  with  the 
"  witches,"  will  hare  to  reconsider  our  opinions.  Perhaps 
the  u  Salem  Witchcraft"  was  no  sham  after  all.  We  re- 
commend to  the  American  editor,  in  his  next  edition,  to 
quote  largely  from  Cotton  Mather's  Magnalia.  The  re- 
cords of  the  New  England  colonies  are  a  perfect  mine  of 
facts  (1)  which  the  mesmerists  have  not  yet  even  begun  t* 
explore.  We  would  not  be  surprised  if  ''broomsticks" 
were  once  more  to  come  into  fashion,  as  the  most  approved 
method  of  clairvoyance! 

Tns  Wokks  or  Horace.  By  Profestor  Lincoln.  Appkh 
Ums.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of  this  admirable 
edition,  which  Is  certainly  destined  to  become  classical. 
It  is  equally  difficult  to  know  which  to  praise  most,  the 
judiciouH  selection  of  the  matter,  its  lucid  arrangement, 
the  scholarly  elegance  that  pervades  the  whole,  or  the 
stainless  splendour  of  its  appearance.  To  turn  over  its 
pages  is  a  perpetual  feast,  equally  to  the  eye  and  the 
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Fig.  1. 

FICHU   OK   CHEMISETTE. 

Fro.  1,  is  a  fichu  or  chemisette  of  the  duchess  style,  em- 
broidered upon  India  muslin. 

Fia.  2,  is  a  cap  of  English  embroidery,  in  the  form  of  a 
aapote. 

Fig.  3,  is  a  cap  of  inserting  and  bouillionne  muslin,  and 
of  Valenciennes  inserting,  the  crown  being  of  the  former, 
and  the  face  and  cape  of  the  latter.  Brides  and  trimming 
of  white  moire  riband. 


Flo.  2. 


Fio.  3. 


Fio.  4.  Morning  Walking  ToUftU.— Drawn  bonnet  of 
satin  covered  with  talis;  the  border  is  of  blonde,  arranged 
in  narrow  volants  sbove  and  below  the  edge  of  the  face. 
Under-trimming  of  white  flowers  at  the  sides. 

Robe  of  blue  silk,  corsage  with  basques  or  small  skirt, 
divided  In  several  places,  three  on  each  side,  by  incisions 
extending  almost  to  the  waist,  but  closed  in  front;  the 
v  halebones  of  the  corsage  extend  nearly  to  the  bottom  of 
the  basque.  The  sleoves  are  quite  close-fitting  near  tho 
shoulders,  but  much  lanpr  below;  they  are  demi-long, 


Fio.  4, 

MORNING    WALKING    TOILETTE. 

and  open  behind  to  the  elbow,  exhibiting  handsome  loose 
undersleeves  trimmed  with  two  rows  of  point  cTAnglcUm; 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  opening,  there  are  three  openings, 
the  contour  of  which  is  followed  by  the  general  edge 
trimming.  Upon  tho  skirt  of  the  robe  are  three  brosd 
flounces,  cut  round  into  large  flowing  waves  or  denti 
riviere.  The  opening  of  the  corsage,  the  basques,  the 
sleeves,  and  the  flounces,  are  bordered  with  a  trimming 
of  gathered  satin  riband,  No.  4.  Embroidered  fichu  trim- 
med with  the  same  lace  as  the  undersleeves. 

Fig.  5.  Exception  Toilette. — Coiffure;  hair  turned  back 
over  the  temples,  clearing  well  off  the  forehead  in  such 
manner  as  to  leave  the  point  clearly  marked  in  the  middle. 
Two  large  and  long  corkscrew  curls,  starting  from  behind 
the  ears,  fall  to  right  and  left  upon  the  neck.  A  little 
puff  of  white  laee  is  placed  upon  the  hair  very  far  back; 
this  is  trimmed  below,  on  one  side  by  a  nceud  of  green 
and  rose  ribands,  mixed,  and  on  the  other,  by  a  graceful 
branch  of  moss  rose,  of  which  the  buds  and  foliage  rest 
against  the  cheek.  Kobe  of  white  silk,  spotted  with  ' 
branches  of  roses,  buds,  and  foliage.  The  flowers  upon 
the  skirt  are  small  near  the  waist,  but  gradually  increase 
in  slse  toward  the  lower  edge.  The  corsage  is  dtccilctii 
square,  quite  low  in  front,  but  much  less  so  behind.  The 
corsage  is  cat  in  such  fashion  as  to  form  upon  the  hips  a 
small  return,  or  narrow  basquine,  of  rather  less  than  an 
inch  in  wkltb,  which  continues  to  the  middle  of  the  back, 
widening  a  little,  so  as  to  become  rather  more  than  an 
inch  at  that  point;  the  point  in  front  is  very  much 
elongated,  and  every  edge  of  the  corsage  Is  doubly,  bat 
very  finely  embroidered.  The  sleeves  are  cut  rather  longer 
behind  than  in  front  The  skirt  U  very  full,  and  the 
plaits  at  the  waist  full  and  open.  The  skirt  is  plain;  to* 
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no.  5. 


BBOBPTIOif    TOILITTR, 


trimming  of  the  corsage  and  stores  consists  of  two  vo- 
lants of  lace,  gathered  and  sewn  head  to  head.  They  are 
so  arranged  as  to  lie  open  upon  the  breast  and  shoulders, 
bnt  torn  as  they  approach  the  waist,  until  they  fall  one 
npon  the  other,  in  the  ssme  direction,  and  thus  form  an 
edging  for  the  little  basqulne,  which  they  follow  all  round. 
The  sleeves  are  straight,  and  one  of  the  two  rows  of  lace 
whioh  edge  them,  is  turned  up,  while  the  other,  and  wider 
one,  mils  upon  the  arm.  A  chemisette  of  plaited  muslin, 
terminated  by  an  embroidered  edging,  appears  a  short 
distance  aboTe  the  corsage.  Narrow  cerise  bands,  with 
long  ends,  around  the  neck  and  wrists. 

Rio.  6.  Dreufor  a  Little  Girl  of  Six  Fear*.— Hair  parted 
and  smooth  upon  the  head  above  the  line  of  the  ears, 
curled  below,  falling  in  ringlets  upon"  the  neck  toward 
the  shoulders.  Frock  of  white  taffetas,  body  straight  and 
gathered,  skirt  plain,  with  wide  hem,  pantalets  of  em- 
broidered muslin,  gaiters. 

Fig.  7.  Walking  TbUetU. — Drawn  bonnet  of  crape,  co- 
vered with  erlpe  lisse ;  the  border  of  the  face  is  of  blonde, 
separated  by  a  gathered  Dials  of  crepe  lisse ;  on  each  side, 
at  the  junction  of  the  face  and  the  crown,  is  a  bunch  of 
pink  flowers  without  foliage. 

Robe  and  mantalet  of  gray  silk  stuff,  with  many  fine 
satin  stripes.  The  corsage  is  close,  high,  and  with  basques 
bordered  with  narrow,  stamped  velvets,  of  the  same 
shade  as  the  robe.  The  mantalet  is  trimmed  with  three 
rows  of  the  same  velvet,  and  with  a  fringe  from  eight  to 
ten  inches  broad;  this  fringe  is  at  regular  intervals  gau- 
(red,  the  Intervals  of  plain  alternating  with  the  gaofred, 
at  about  every  inch  or  inch  and  a  half. 

One  of  the  prettiest  novelties  of  the  season  is  a  morning 
toilette  for  a  young  bride.  The  robe  is  of  white  silk,  with 
a  full,  plain  skirt.  The  corsage  is  open  in  front,  and  bor- 
dered with  a  revers  of  lace;  at  the  base  of  the  corsage  Is  a 
basque  formed  of  a  broad  volant  of  lace.  This  basque  is 
about  ten  inches  wide  behind,  and  at  the  point  of  the  cor- 
sage in  front,  about  four  inches.  The  sleeves  reach  to  the 
elbow,  and  are  trimmed  with  two  volants  of  lace,  sur- 
mounted by  gathered  satin  riband,  Ko.  4.  The  cbt-niinette 


Fie.  6. 

DRBS8    FOR    k   LITTLE   GIRL. 

is  made  of  alternates  of  Malines  lace  and  volants  of  the 
same;  it  is  diccUetie,  and  square  in  front. 

Front  hair  in  full,  puffed  bandeaux,  surmounted  by  a 
garland  of  small  white  flowers  and  green  foliage,  seen 
between  each  puff  of  the  hair.  A  long  veil  of  Brussels 
application,  entirely  covered  with  designs,  is  fastened 
under  the  garland,  falling  behind,  and  at  the  sides. 
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LIFE  OF  MAN  AND  OF  THE  YEAR. 


NOVEMBER. 

BT    H1RRIITTI    A.    HADBT. 

u  The  melancholy  days  are  come, 

The  saddest  of  the  year, 
Of  wailing  winds,  and  naked  woods, 

And  meadows  brown  and  sere. 
Heaped  in  the  hollows  of  the  grove, 

The  withered  leaves  He  dead 
They  rustle  to  the  eddying  gust, 

And  to  the  rabbit's  tread." 


The  proverbial  dreariness  of  November  seems 
to  have  been  too  well  established,  to  admit  of 
denial  by  the  most  strenuous  advocate  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  present  over  the  past.  From 
the  opening  of  the  year,  each  succeeding  month 
•has  asserted  its  peculiar  claims  to  our  regard, 
and  endeavoured  to  compensate,  by  some  newer 
grace,  or  richer  promise,  for  the  missing  charm 
of  bloom  or  freshness  that  marked  its  predeces- 
sor ;  but  so  little  is  there  in  the  sereness  of  No- 
vember to  entitle  it  to  our  preference,  that,  sin- 
gularly misanthropic,  or  singularly  blessed  with 
sunshine  of  the  heart,  must  that  mortal  be  con- 
sidered, who  will  deliberately  term  this  month, 
par  excellence,  the  favourite  of  the  year.  Yet  such 
an  eccentric  may  exist,  and  give  withal  very  plau- 
sible reasons  for  a  choice  contrary  as  this. 

In  truth,  the  ordinary  gloomy  aspect  of  Novem- 
ber is  relieved  by  a  brief  spell  of  beautiful 
blandness,  that  contrasts  with  and  almost  atones 
for  the  incontrovertible  disagreeableness  of  its 
darker  days.  The  Indian  summer  is  the  one 
redeeming  feature  of  the  month  : 

"  That  soft  autumnal  time, 
That  sheds,  upon  the  naked  scene, 
Charms  only  known  in  this,  our  northern  clime, 
Bright  seasons,  far  between." 

This  period  of  "  the  year's  last  loveliest  smile," 
is,  as  its  name  denotes,  peculiar  to  America. 
Though  some  of  the  later  English  authors  have 
mentioned  it  as  occurring  in  the  British  Isles,  its 
vol.  ix.  26 


"  Mild  airs,  and  tempered  light  upon  the  lea," 

its  "  sunny  noons," 

"  Soft,  golden,  noiseless  as  the  dead  of  night ; 
And  hues  that  in  the  flushed  horizon  shine 
At  eve  and  early  light," 

were  unrecognised,  or  uncommemorated  by  them, 
until  made  familiar  by  travellers'  descriptions  of 
our  autumns,  or  by  the  poetry  of  our  native  bards. 
It  is  at  this  time  that  the  dreariness  of  November 
is  spiritualized  into  melancholy: 

"  And  now,  when  comes  the  calm,  mild  day, 

As  still  such  days  will  come, 
To  call  the  squirrel  and  the  bee 

From  out  their  winter  home  j 
When  the  sound  of  dropping  nuts  is  heard, 

Though  all  the  trees  are  still, 
And  twinkle  in  the  smoky  light 

The  waters  of  the  rill ; 
The  south  wind  searches  for  the  flowers 

Whose  fragrance  late  he  bore, 
And  sighs  to  find  them  in  the  wood 

And  by  the  stream  no  more." 

It  is  indeed  M  the  death  of  the  flowers"  that 
affects  us  more  at  this  season  than  aught  else  in 
the  changes  of  nature;  as  the  want  of  them 
mostly  tends  to  give  sadness  to  our  ramblings. 
It  seems  strange  to  wander  on  and  on,  yet  find 
no  blossoms  brightening  up  our  way;  strange 
that  the  soft  air  should  not  be  freighted  with 
their  perfume ;  strange  that  the  smiles  of  summer 
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should  be  shed  over  scenes  clothed  only  with  the 
sombre  hues  of  winter ;  strange  that  among  the 
dead  leaves,  that  strew  the  forest  walk  and  rus- 
tle 'neath  our  tread,  our  curious  glance  may  not 
discover  a  peeping  bud  or  plant  of  living  green, 
to  rejoice  with  us  in  the  return  of  these  "  calm, 
mild"  sunny  days.  But  sometimes,  while  we 
pensively  dwell  on  the  remembrance,  that 

"  They  all  are  in  their  graves ; 
The  gentle  race  of  flowers 
Are  lying  in  their  lowly  beds, 
With  the  fair  and  good  of  ours," 

a  happy  change  comes  o'er  the  spirit  of  the 
dream,  i£  by  lucky  chance,  we  meet  with — as 
we  may  meet  even  in  November — 

"  A  lonely  aster  trembling  by  a  brook, 
At  the  quiet  noon-tide's  hour." 

Such  a  pleasant  surprise  gives  the  reverse  of  the 
medal,  and  for  the  time  obliterates  the  epithet 
of  "dreary."  Writing  of  this  month,  Leigh 
Hunt  remarks,  that  "  November,  with  its  loss  of 
verdure,  its  frequent  rains,  the  fall  of  the  leaf, 
and  the  visible  approach  of  winter,  is  undoubt- 
edly a  gloomy  month  to  the  gloomy;  but  to 
others,  it  brings  but  a  pensiveness,  a  feeling  very 
far  from  being  destitute  of  pleasure ;  and  if  the 
healthiest  and  most  imaginative  of  us  may  feel 
their  spirits  pulled  down  by  reflections  connected 
with  earth,  its  mortalities,  and  its  mistakes,  we 
should  but  strengthen  ourselves  the  more  to 
make  strong  and  sweet  music  with  the  change- 
ful but  harmonious  movements  of  nature." 

Another  English  writer,  attempting  to  console 
himself  and  others  for  the  cheerlessness  attend- 
ing the  first  cold  days,  says :  "  Light  but  the  fire, 
and  bring  the  winter  in  at  once ;  and  what,  after 
all,  are  twenty  summers  (when  they  are  gone),  to 
one  winter,  with  its  indoor  sunshine  of  a  sea- 
coal  fire  r 

There  are  not,  however,  only  imaginative 
causes  to  make  the  comforts  of  winter  less  eager- 
ly welcomed  than  the  enjoyments  of  summer; 
for  it  is 

"  The  season  when  the  humble  want, 
And  feel  the  misery  of  their  slender  scant :" 

and,  while  countless  thousands  of  human  hearts 
are  oppressed  with  the  apprehension  of  being 
unable  to  provide  against  its  inclemencies,  and 
already,  in  anticipation,  struggle  with  bitter  pri- 
vations, the  coming  of  winter  must  be  accom- 
panied with  more  of  dread  than  of  delight 
Nor  do  the  poor  alone  acknowledge  this  influ- 
ence; the  reflective  and  benevolent,  whatever 
their  condition  may  be,  cannot  escape  from  it; 
if  not  for  themselves,  they  must  through  their 
sympathies  suffer  with  and  for  others ;  and  would 
not,  if  they  could,  dissolve  that  indivisible  bond, 
that,  in  spite  of  conventionalities,  unites  together 
all  classes  of  the  race  of  man. 

When  the  spirit  of  love  shall  so  pervade  the 
institutions  of  society  as  to  insure  a  certainty  of 
clothes,  and  food,  and  shelter,  alike  for  the  strong 
and  weak,  the  young  and  old,  free  from  the 
heavy  obligation  imposed  by  "the  charity  that 
humbleth,"  then  may  the  gaieties,  the  joyoms 
sports,  and  quiet  gladness  of  the  wintry  season 
be  dwelt  on  with  more  of  pleasure ;  for  the  pic- 
ture will  not  be  bhaitowcd  by  the  gloomy  images 


of  desolation  and  destitution,  that  now  claim  as 
prominent  a  place  in,  the  portraiture  of  its  many 
changing  scenes. 

November  was  formerly  counted  the  ninth 
month,  and  had  its  position  changed  to  the  ele- 
venth by  January  and  February  being  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  Its  original  term  of 
thirty  days  remained  unaltered. 

The  Saxons  very  reasonably  named  it  tt  wind 
month,"  from  the  wintry  blasts  that  marked  its 
duration.  They  also  called  it  **  blot  month,"  from 
"  blotan,"  to  slay,  in  reference  to  the  cattle-killing 
process  carried  on  at  that  time, — not  only  in  pre- 
paration for  the  coming  winter  festivities,  but, 
according  to  some  authorities,  in  sacrifice  to  their 
deities. 

Spenser  has  depicted  November  as  being  in 
very  comfortable  condition,  owing  to  his  homely 
but  healthy  occupation : 

"  Next  was  November ;  he  full-grown  and  fat, 
As  fed  with  lard,  and  that  right  well  might 
seem  ; 
For  he  had  been  a  fatting  hogs  of  late, 

That  yet  his  brows  with  sweat  did  reek  and 

steam, — 
And  yet  the  season  was  foil  sharp  and  breem ; 
In  planting  eke  he  took  no  small  delight, 

Whereon  he  rode,  not  easy  was  to  deem, 
For  it  a  dreadful  centaur  was  in  sight, 
The  seed  of  Saturn  and  fair  Nais,  *  Chiron7 
night" 

November,  being  a  sporting  month,  was  con- 
sidered by  the  ancients  as  under  the  tutelage  of 
Diana.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  goddess 
would  scarcely  have  given  the  sanction  of  her 
protection  to  the  particular  sport  depicted  in  the 
engraving  for  the  month.  It  is,  however,  the 
representation  of  an  old  English  custom,  that  i» 
still  annually  observed  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  the  day  six  weeks  before  Christmas. 

It  originated  in  the  time  of  King  John.  One 
of  his  barons,  the  Earl  Warren,  having  acciden- 
tally witnessed  a  bull  chase,  by  butchers'  boyt 
and  dogs,  was  so  delighted  with  the  fun  that  be* 
made  a  perpetual  grant  of  certain  meadows  id 
the  butchers  of  the  town,  for  the  use  of  their 
cattle,  on  condition  that  they  yearly  furnished  a 
similar  amusement  to  the  townspeople.  So  ever 
after,  on  the  recurrence  of  the  day,  one  of  these 
poor  animals  is  pursued  from  morning  till  night- 
fall, and  then,  as  a  grand  termination,  coaqaered 
and  slaughtered. 

The  one  Saint  day  in  November  that  claims 
our  interest  is  the  22d,  dedicated  to  St.  Cecilia, 
the  great  patroness  of  church  music. 

u  Divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame, 
The  sweet  enthusiast,  from  her  sacred  store. 
Enlarged  the  former  narrow  bounds, 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds, 
With  nature's  mother  wit,  and  arts  unknown  be- 
fore. 
Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prise, 

Or  both  divide  the  crown; 

He  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies, 

She  drew  an  angel  down." 

The  legend  sayeth,  that  Cecilia  was  married  to 
a  certain  Valerian,  whom  she  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith,  and  with  him  afterwards 
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martyred ;  that  on  the  particular  occasion  alluded 
to  in  the  last  line  of  Dryden's  ode,  Valerian,  al- 
lured by  the  sounds  of  entrancing  harmony  in 
his  wife's  apartment,  entered,  and  discovered  a 
beautiful  youth  playing  on  the  organ  ;  that  Cecilia 
represented  him  to  be  an  angel  visitant;  and 
that,  from  this  time,  she  was  gifted  to  receive 
and  hold  communion  with  such  celestial  guests. 


Concerts  used  to  be  fashionable  in  England  on 
St.  Cecilia's  day,  and  odes  in  her  honour  have 
been  written  by  Pope,  Addison,  and  other  British 
poets. 

The  St.  Cecilian  Society,  instituted  at  London 
in  1785,  still  continues  to  hold  its  weekly  meet- 
ings, and  has  semi-monthly  public  performances, 
principally  of  sacred  music. 


SCENES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  SAVIOUR. 


BT    TBI    BIT.    JOHN    TODD,    D.  B. 

Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1860,  by  Jomr  Sartai*  A  Go.,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania. 


LXIX. 

TUB  UNMERCIFUL  8BBVANT. 

No  paintings  make  so  deep  and  so  universal 
impression  as  those  whose  subjects  are  drawn 
from  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  more  minutely  true 
is  the  pencil  to  copy  the  original,  the  more  is  the 
picture  admired.  Paintings  of  battles,  of  heroes, 
and  of  kings,  will  have  but  a  temporary  interest; 
but  pictures  of  the  returning  Prodigal,  of  Paul  in 
chains,  of  Stephen  in  the  hour  of  martyrdom,  of 
the  miracles  of  Christ,  or  of  the  beautiful  imagery 
of  his  teaching,  will  never  lose  their  interest. 
The  heart  ever  responds  to  the  appeal.  The 
reason  is,  that  these  are  so  true  to  nature.  They 
are  not  pictures  of  kings  or  of  men  on  the  heights 
of  earth's  greatness,  but  of  human  nature  in  the 
ordinary  walks  of  life.  They  touch  the  chords 
of  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  the  impres- 
sion is  deep,  the  sympathy  pleasant 

The  hand  that  could  skilfully  paint  the  parable 
of  the  Unforgiving  Servant,  representing  on  can- 
vass what  Christ  hath  so  wonderfully  described, 
would   be  immortalized.    No  time  or  change 


among  men  would  diminish  the  value  of  that 
painting,  so  long  as  its  material  parts  remained 
unaltered.  In  that  one  picture  would  be  embo- 
died, not  merely  the  forms  and  the  countenances 
of  men,  but  great  lessons,  such  as  the  goodness 
of  God,  lending  us  ten  thousand  talents ;  the 
helplessness  of  men  having  nothing  to  pay ;  the 
mercy  of  God,  freely  offered  to  forgive  all  the 
debt;  the  ingratitude  and  hardness  of  the  human 
heart,  which  cannot  forgive  men,  taking  them  by 
the  throat  and  demanding  full  satisfaction ;  and 
the  justice  of  God,  who  will  cause  the  unmerci- 
ful and  unforgiving  to  reap  what  they  sow. 
What  a  system  of  practical  theology  in  a  single 
parable  I 

Those  who  heard  this  teaching  were  probably 
more  astonished  than  benefited.  It  seemed  tame 
to  those  who  waited  and  longed  for  a  warrior- 
saviour,  who  would  cut  his  way  to  dominion  and 
glory,  to  have  meekness  thus  exalted.  But  the 
teaching,  though  disregarded  by  them,  is  not  lost 
upon  the  world.  The  barren  mountain  may  let 
the  showers  run  off,  and  be  unrefreshed  by  the 
rain,  but  the  humble  valley  will  receive  and  re- 
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tain  the  blessing.     In  every  generation  will  there 
be  many  who  will  here  learn  a  great  lesson. 

The  heroism  of  the  Bible  consists  in  subduing 
our  own  passions,  and  schooling  our  own  spirits 
to  be  humble.  Let  this  one  parable  be  impressed 
on  the  human  heart,  and  what  a  change  I  The 
lion  would  indeed  eat  straw  like  the  ox,  and 
families,  neighbourhoods,  and  nations  would  not 
need  to  resort  to  lawsuits,  to  the  sword,  and  to 
Tengeance.  All  the  teachings  of  Christ  tend  to 
promote  peace,  love,  forgiveness,  and  mercy 
among  men,  and  the  spirit  of  the  eternal  Father 
is  that  which  breathes  through  all  his  words. 


LXX. 

OITIXa  ALMS  IN  81CRBT. 
Bf  MBS.  B.  F.  SUB*. 


X*  every  dwelling  on  this  stricken  earth 

Abides  a  suffering  soul ; 
On  all  the  winds  that  circle  us,  goes  forth 

The  cry  of  human  dole : 
u  Ye  have  the  poor  always,"  the  Lord  hath  said, 

And  those  to  whom  was  given 
Much,  that  there  might  be  much  required,  He 

bade 
His  almoners  be — the  stewards  of  high  Heaven ! 

II. 

But  let  Heaven's  work  in  secrecy  be  done, 

And  with  a  willing  hand, 
As  drops  the  silent  dew,  as  shines  the  son, 

As  lovely  flowers  expand  1 


Unseen,  unmarked,  the  influences  combine 

That  brighten  Nature's  face ; 
Oh  build  thou  like  the  Architect  Divine, 
And  let  not  pride  the  deep  foundation  place ! 


If  thou  art  rich,  give  of  thy  plenteous  store ; 

If  poor,  thy  mite  bestow ; 
But  on  thy  deeds  of  mercy  shut  the  door, 

That  none  the  good  may  know, 
Save  Him  who  tenderly  on  us  looks  down, 

And  hears  the  mourner "s  sigh, 
And  with  the  sunshine  of  His  smile  doth  crown 
The  flower  of  heavenly  root — sweet  Charity ! 

IV. 

The  canopy  of  earthly  pomp  shuts,  out 
That  ray  of  heavenly  love  j 

Soundeth  the  multitude's  applauding  shout 
The  u  still  small  voice"  above : 

Doth  the  world  hail  with  praise  thy  honoured 
name? 

Tremble!  thy  work  is  marred; 

Thou  that  hast,  seeking,  won  the  meed  of  fame, 

And  in  that  glory  gained  thy  sole  reward ! 

V. 

Bat  thou,  whom  men  heed  not,  or  heed  to  scorn, 
Friend  of  the  poor  and  lone, 

Thy  humble  task  still  wrought,  thy  burden  borne 
With  patience  all  unknown  j 

Thy  Father  sees  in  secret ;  plaint  nor  prayer 
Hath  passed  his  pity  by : 

And  all  the  self-denials  thou  didist  bear, 

Are  in  a  jewelled  crown  laid  up  for  thee  on  high. 
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O  Sun !  without  thy  life-bestowing  beam 
Love's  bud  grows  cold  and  dies  $ 

O  Fount  1  if  checked  from  Thee,  the  living  stream, 
The  land  a  desert  lies ! 

Let  but  thy  presence  on  our  spirits  shine, 
Its  image  will  appear 

As  in  the  faithful  glass  an  image  clear, 

And  answer  to  that  look  of  charity  divine ! 

LXXL 

CHBIST  TEACHING  THE  TEMPTING  PHARISEES. 

The  flash  of  lightning  which  threatens  to 
crush  the  building,  often  reveals  the  strong  foun- 
dations on  which  it  stands ;  or  if  it  strike  a  rock, 
it  leaves  but  a  feeble  scar.  The  Pharisees  hoped 
either  to  obtain  the  mastery  over  the  Redeemer, 
or,  if  that  was  not  possible,  to  hurl  a  deadly  jave- 
lin at  the  marriage  institution.  It  was  over- 
ruled, not  only  to  show  us  the  infinite  superiority 
of  Christ  over  all  other  men,  but  to  carry  all  fu- 
ture ages  back  to  first  principles  in  the  govern- 
ment of  God,  and  in  the  institutions  of  his  ap- 
pointment Probably  no  teacher  ever  had  so 
good  an  opportunity  to  broach  new  theories,  to 
be  original,  to  remodel  society,  to  commence  a 
sudden  revolution,  as  did  Jesus  Christ.  And  yet 
he  constantly  carries  us  back  to  the  great  princi- 
ples which  Infinite  Wisdom  laid  down  before  the 
creation  of  the  world;  and  instead  of  casting 
them  aside,  seeks  only  to  remove  the  rubbish 
which  generations  have  thrown  upon  them. 

The  family  relation  is  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  earth.  The  institution  is  as  old  as  the 
world,  wise — for  it  is  God's  wisdom — simple  in  its 
plan,  beautiful  in  its  operation  and  results.  Men, 
with  the  pen,  with  new  theories,  and  with  legis- 


lation, have  tried  to  mend  it.  They  have  de- 
clared marriage  a  mere  civil  contract,  and  divorce 
a  thing  to  be  regulated  by  human  legislation. 
But  the  experience  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the 
precepts  of  the  Bible,  shows  that  just  so  far  as 
there  is  any  departure  from  God's  appointment, 
there  is  misery  and  woe. 

Character,  peace  and  happiness,  everything 
earthly,  hangs  on  the  marriage  relation.  In  the 
quiet  happy  home,  the  boy  is  guided,  restrained, 
and  prepared  for  life, — his  character  grows  out 
of  this  institution.  And  when  he  leaves  this 
home,  its  influence  is  still  felt,  and  he  begins  to 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  he  may  have  a 
home  of  his  own ;  and  this  proves  a  strong  incen- 
tive to  determined  and  resolute  striving  to  earn 
a  good  character.  The  golden  chains  have  cast 
their  power  over  him,  and  he  is  restrained  even 
by  their  shadows,  long  before  they  bind  him. 
And  how  clearly  does  Christ  define  and  guard 
this  institution,  by  leading  us  back  to  its  first 
appointment  It  is  a  temple  of  mercy  which  the 
Divine  hand  hath  reared,  and  human  hands  can- 
not remove  or  displace  a  stone  in  the  beautiful 
pile.  It  is  placed  above  alteration  by  human 
decrees  and  laws.  Its  obligations  cannot  be  im- 
paired by  man's  wishes,  nor  can  its  original  de- 
sign be  destroyed  by  the  hardness  of  our  hearts. 
God  hath  made  it  to  stand  out  in  a  light  clear 
and  constant  The  fire  on  the  altar  burns  not 
with  a  purer  or  more  abiding  flame. 

How  wisely  and  beautifully  hath  the  Creator 
decreed,  that  the  heart  which  tries  to  tempt  the 
Redeemer  is  baffled  in  its  wicked  schemes,  and 
that  He  makes  it  the  occasion  of  imparting  in- 
struction, and  unfolding  principles  which,  lying 
at  the  foundation  of  human  happiness,  must  in- 
fluence men  more  and  more  as  his  kingdom  ad- 
vances, even  to  the  end  of  time. 
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The  institutions  of  God,  as  he  framed  them, 
commend  themselves  to  the  instincts  of  our  na- 
ture, to  the  experience  of  the  world,  and  to  the 
decisions  of  reason.  And  the  world  will  ever 
return  to  them,  to  enjoy  their  pure  light,  though 
occasionally  they  may  be  forgotten  and  disre- 
garded. The  sailor  may  endeavour  to  steer  his 
vessel  by  watching  the  stars  that  change  and 
constantly  move,  but  he  will  be  bewildered  and 
lost,  till  he  turn  to  the  north  star,  fixed  in  the 
heavens,  ever  guiding  and  directing  by  its  con- 
stant, steady  light. 

LXXII. 

CHRIST  COMPORTETH  H18  DISCIPLES  WITH  THE 

HOPE  OF  HEAVEN. 

BY    CAROLINE    MAT. 

A  mother,  who  her  first-born  babe  is  soothing, 
A  wife,  who  to  her  care-worn  husband  tells 
Of  hope  and  joy,  his  wrinkled  brow  soft  smooth- 
ing* 
A  faithful  friend,  when  uttering  fond  farewells, 
Speak  words  most  tender,  sweet, — but  who  e'er 

spoke 
Words  that  were  sweet  as  those  when  Christ  the 
silence  broke  1 

Oh !  to  have  been  among  the  blest  eleven ; 

Oh ;  to  have  heard  the  tones  of  that  dear  voice, 
Comforting  them  with  promises  of  heaven, 

Bidding  their  restless,  tempted  hearts  rejoice ! 
Oh ;  to  have  seen  his  looks,  divinely  grave, 
When  counsels,  prayers,  reproofs,  for  the   last 
time  he  gave! 

"  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,"  said  the  Saviour ; 

"  Sad  though  ye  be  at  my  approaching  doom, 
Yet  be  not  ruffled ;  with  a  calm  behaviour 

Possess  your  souls  in  patience,  not  in  gloom  j 
Te  are  my  own,  my  chosen  friends,  and  true, 
And  when  ye  see  me  not,  I  shall  be  still  with 
you. 


11  Believe  in  me, — in  God  ye  are  believers, — 
Say  not  among  yourselves  when  I  am  gone, 

4  He  tarrieth  late !  we  ne'er  shall  be  receivers 
Of  joys  long  promised,  hopes  now  grown  for- 
lorn.' 

Tis  to  prepare  a  place  for  you  I  go ; 

Think  you  I  would  have  told  you,  if  it  were  not  so  1 

u  Within  my  Father's  house  is  many  a  mansion, 
And  in  my  right  shall  all  my  followers  be 

Welcomed  with  love's  divine  and  full  expansion, 
To  share  the  bright  inheritance  with  me. 

'Tis  to  prepare  a  place  for  you  therein, 

I  leave  you  for  a  while  in  this  sad  world  of  sin. 

"  No  sin  shall  reach  you  there,  nor  any  sadness ; 

Thy  doubts,  O  Thomas,  shall  be  all  at  rest; 
Peter  shall  spend  his  ardent  strength  with  glad- 
ness, 

Nor  find  presumption  swell  within  his  breast; 
And  thou,  my  steadfast  and  beloved  John, 
Shall  lean  upon  me  still,  and  still  with  joy  love  on. 

"  What  now  ye  know  not,  ye  shall  know  in  heaven  j 
AH  vexing  mysteries  shall  be  made  clear, 

And  that  shall  seem  a  blessing  kindly  given, 
Which  brought  the  bitter  sigh  and  blinding  tear ; 

Trials  for  which  you  rashly  blamed  weak  man, 

Ye'll  recognise  at  once  as  part  of  God's  great  plan. 

u  Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled,  then,  but  rather 
Look  forward  with  triumphant  love  and  faith, 

To  that  sweet  time  when  I  shall  surely  gather 
My  friends  and  servants  by  the  hand  of  death ; 

That  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  at  last, 

When  all  your  work  is  done,  and  all  your  perils 
past 

tt  Until  that  time  is  come,  my  peace  I  give  you ; 

(Not  as  the  false  and  formal  world  bestows  j) 
'Tis  better  far  than  joy  j  it  will  relieve  you 

In  all  your  journeys'  weariness  and  woes : 
Its  mild,  sustaining  power  will  never  cease ; 
Therefore ;  my  last  best  gift,  my  parting  word, 
is — Peace !'' 
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LXXI1I. 

THE  UNCLEAN  SPIRIT  CA8T  OUT. 

That  there  is  a  race  of  beings  high  in  natural 
endowments,  subtle,  malicious,  and  wicked,  who 
have  more  or  less  power  over  men,  the  Scriptures 
abundantly  affirm,  and  the  varied  forms  of  wick- 
edness tend  to  corroborate.  Just  what  that  influ- 
ence is,  how  it  is  exerted,  we  do  not  know.  Of  i 
the  fact  we  are  informed,  and  we  are  directed  to 
be  guarded  against  them  by  armour  that  is  divine. 
At  the  time  when  Christ  was  on  earth,  for  rea- 
sons most  wise,  undoubtedly,  these  spirits  were 
permitted  to  afflict  the  bodies  of  men,  as  well  as 
their  minds  and  hearts ;  and  thus,  in  a  way  that 
it  could  not  otherwise  have  been,  the  power  of 
the  Redeemer  was  made  manifest  to  the  eye. 

He  was  master  of  all  that  could  touch  huma- 
nity. What  is  comprehended  under  the  peculiar 
phrase  "  unclean  spirit,"  we  cannot  tell.  But  the 
very  thought  of  having  a  man  so  under  the  power 
of  demons  that  his  ravings  would  all  take  the 
form  and  expression  of  impurity  is  terrible.  To 
call  that  man  father  or  child,  husband  or  brother, 
would  be  horrible  indeed.  There  is  no  epithet 
ever  applied  even  to  a  devil  so  full  of  horrid 
meaning  as  the  term  "unclean."  We  cannot, 
probably,  even  by  the  imagination,  form  a  con- 
ception of  the  fearful  calamity  to  which  humanity 
was  thus  subjugated.  What  a  contrast  in  the 
man  before  and  after  the  hand  of  Christ  hath 
been  laid  upon  him!  His  soul  is  a  temple 
wherein  is  pollution,  and  blood,  and  every  abo- 
mination ; — its  music  is  too  awful  for  the  ear,  and 
all  its  walls  are  hung  with  images  of  unclean- 
ness.  In  a  moment  Christ  speaks,  and  it  is  all 
purified.  Gold  and  precious  stones  adorn  it,  and 
cherubim  and  even  the  Shekinah  now  fill  the 
temple,  and  its  music  seems  an  echo  of  the  hea- 
venly song!  No  wonder  the  multitude  were 
amazed  at  this  power,  and  felt  that  He  who  could 
command  such  spirits,  must  indeed  be  great 

To  what  extent  these  same  unclean  spirits  now 


walk  up  and  down  the  earth,  or  how  far  they 
are  unchained,  and  permitted  to  tempt  men  now, 
we  cannot  say ;  but  of  all  the  curses  ever  sent 
upon  a  human  being,  in  this  life,  few  can  be 
heavier  than  to  have  the  imagination  polluted, 
and  the  heart  ever  filled  with  impure  and  sinful 
thoughts.  Religion  must  exert  her  utmost  power 
ere  this  enemy  is  dislodged,  and  the  habitation 
he  occupied  is  purified.  But  we  rejoice  to  know 
that  there  is  no  cavern  so  deep  that  the  beams  of 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  cannot  enter  it,  so  dark 
that  they  cannot  enlighten  it,  so  polluted  that 
they  cannot  purify  it  Men  have  hung  up  skulls 
in  their  chambers,  that,  by  constantly  looking  at 
them,  they  might  be  restrained  from  wickedness, 
and  that  the  fear  of  death  might  make  them 
afraid  to  sin;  but  the  unclean  spirit  is  not  thus 
cast  out  Nothing  but  the  full  reception  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ  can  do  it  And  that  can !  Oh 
how  should  we  bless  God  for  this  unspeakable 
mercy !  And  if  the  pure  in  heart  only  shall  see 
God,  how  earnestly  should  we  apply  to  this  phy- 
sician for  help !  **  The  devil  came  out  of  him 
and  hurt  him  not,"  at  Christ's  word.  Master  o< 
the  eternal  world,  he  openeth  and  no  man  shut- 
teth,  and  shutteth  and  no  man  openeth.  Men 
disarm  and  conquer  by  the  rushing  of  the  war- 
horse,  the  rustling  of  the  spear,  and  the  piercing 
notes  of  the  trumpet ;  but  Christ  conquers  by  a 
word.  He  speaks,  and  it  is  done.  His  voice 
hushes  the  storm  and  ragings  of  even  fallen 
spirits. 


LXXIV. 
THE  grown  of  thorns. 

BT  JAMBS  T.  JANVIER,  ESQ. 

Lo !  in  yon  gloomy  hall 
A  motley  rabble  sternly  wield  the  sway : 
Falsehood  and  malice  boast  their  well-won  day ; 

Envy  and  hate  appal. 
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See  the  fierce  Roman  lean 
Upon  the  spear,  for  human  gore  athirst ; 
The  dark  malevolence  by  slaughter  nursed 

Depicted  on  his  mien. 

The  stalwart  ruffian  smiles ! 
Think  you  he  smiled  so  when  the  Galileans 
Mingled  their  death-shrieks  with  the  swelling 
pirans 

Over  their  funeral  piles  1 

There,  when  their  altar  fires 
Smouldered  beneath  the  gush  of  their  own  blood, 
Think  you  he  joyed  not,  to  behold  the  flood 

Sweeping  around  those  pyres  ? 

Yonder  a  mingled  group 
Of  outcast  Jews,  and  strangers  from  afar, 
And  priestly  forms,  show  well  how  sin  can  mar, 

And  holy  heads  may  stoop. 

What  part  hath  Abraham's  race, — 
Still  more  the  consecrated  Priests  of  God, — 
In  this  ill-omened  and  accursed  place, 

With  these  foul  sons  of  blood  ? 

Ah!  'tis  a  gala  day: 
The  minions  of  the  sword  have  rarest  sport, 
Holding  high  revel  at  a  mimic  court 

Radiant  with  mock  display. 


There  stands  among  them  One 
Arrayed  in  tattered  robes,  whose  gaudy  fold 
Of  fading  purple  decked  with  tarnished  gold, 

They  look  with  laughter  on. 

And  see  his  hand  display, 
For  royal  sceptre,  that  poor  paltry  reed, 
Too  weak  to  lean  on  in  an  hour  of  need. 

His  faltering  step  to  stay. 

His  face  is  human,  yet 
Not  human — like  the  aspects  that  surround  ; 
There  is  a  majesty  that  has  no  bound, 

Where  love  and  power  have  met. 

That  lip,  how  pure,  how  meek ! 
That  eye,  how  dove-like !     Strangely,  even  now 
A  gleam  of  glory  rests  upon  the  brow, 

Flushing  that  pallid  cheek. 

But,  mark  those  wondrous  eyes, 
Mild  with  compassion,  yet  in  this  dark  hour, 
Flashing  anon  the  hidings  of  that  power, 

Which  sways  the  upper  skies. 

He  lifts  his  sceptred  hand, 
The  hosts  invisible  of  heaven  retire, 
Sheathing  in  sorrow  all  their  swords  of  fire. 

Loud  laugh  the  ruffian  band. 
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u  Ha !    See  the  monarch  frown, 
And  shake  bis  sceptre,  while  he  sternly  nods, 
Not  like  a  king  of  beggars,  but  of  gods : 

That  head  deserves  a  crown  I 

"  Here,  take  this  pliant  brier ; 
Tis  meet  a  coronet  his  brow  adorn ; 
Weave  it  around  with  many  a  keen-tipped  thorn, 

Whose  poison  scathes  like  fire." 

Alas !    Upon  thy  head, 
Thou  dear  Redeemer  1  they  have  rudely  placed 
That  diadem,  whose  circling  touch  is  traced 

With  drops  of  living  red ! 

And  now  they  bow  the  knee, 
Mocking  with  bitter  taunts  thine  utter  woe ; 
Striking  upon  that  thorn-wreath  many  a  blow 

Replete  with  agony. 

Can  the  "joy  set  before  Thee'* 
Suppress  the  anguish  of  thy  human  heart, 
And  nerve  Thee  to  forget  this  shame  and  smart, 

For  thy  bright  crown  of  glory  % 

Oh,  triumph  of  Thy  grace ! 
The  tongue  that  mocks  Thee  here  might  wail  in 

hell,  • 
Yet,  through  this  blood  its  song  of  praise  may 
swell, 
Ever  before  thy  face. 

In  us,  whose  ruthless  tread 
Long  spurned  the  current  of  thy  heart,  unmoved, 
How  much  Thou  hast  endured,  forgiven,  loved, 

Since  those  dear  drops  were  shed  1 

Oh,  may  our  eyes  behold  Thee, 
Once  and  for  evermore  enthroned  on  high, 
Where  the  full  splendour  of  thy  native  sky 

Shall  gloriously  enfold  Thee  ! 

In  that  fair  world  of  light, 
May,  for  this  crown  of  infamy  and  shame, 
The  bright  insignia  of  thine  endless  reign 

Beam  ever  on  our  sight ! 


MRS.  KIRKHAM'S  BOARDER. 

BT  FAR  riATHERBH. 
CHAPTER   I. 

"  Boy,  you  will  break  my  heart" 

"  Mother,  you  would  break  not  only  my  heart 
but  my  spirit  also,  yet  if  I  can  help  it,  you  shall 
do  neither." 

"No  impertinence,  Edward  1  Again  I  com- 
mand you  to  take  this  note  to  your  teacher ;"  and 
as  Mrs.  Kirkham  spoke,  she  bent  down,  and  with 
flashing  eye  and  knitted  brow  looked  hard  in  her 
son's  face. 

Edward  Kirkham  did  not  reply,  and  for  a  few 
moments  both  were  silent  The  little  porch 
upon  which  mother  and  son  stood  was  shaded 
and  entwined  with  the  creeping  wild-rose  and 
scarlet  trumpet-flower — the  bees  hummed  merrily 
amongst  the  fragrant  blossoms,  and  from  the 
spreading  branches  of  the  tall  trees  near,  the 
morning  song  of  joyous  birds  floated  forth.  Min- 
gled with  these  sweet  sounds  came  the  silvery 
gurgle  of  "  Blue  Stream,"  which  passed  through 
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the  village,  flowed  down  the  fair  meadows,  and 
Widened  as  it  entered  the  deep  wood.  As  these 
melodies  of  nature  broke  the  strange  silence,  Ed- 
ward Kirkham's  heart  seemed  touched.  The 
fierce  scowl  fled  from  his  face,  and  turning  away 
from  his  mother's  steady  gaze  with  suffused 
eyes,  he  murmured : 

"  Please  don't  ask  me  to  take  that  note,  mother ; 
I  cannot  do  it" 

"I  don't  a$k  you, — I  command  you  to  do  it 
Ned,  will  you  obey  me  ?"  Mrs.  Kirkham  spoke 
harshly,  sternly,  as  one  who  expected  rebellion, 
and  she  seemed  not  surprised  when  the  answer 
came — 

"  In  all  things  reasonable  I  will  obey  you — in 
this  matter,  never."  .  Young  Kirkham  folded  his 
arms  as  he  spoke,  and  turned  full  upon  his  mother 
a  gaze  of  defiance. 

"  And  do  you  look  that  way  upon  your  widowed 
mother  ?  you  whom  I  have  carried  in  my  arms, 
my  first-born,  my  only  boy !"  The  widow's  lip 
quivered,  but  she  did  not  weep.  Again  Edward 
Kirkham  seemed  moved ;  again  he  spoke  in  the 
language  of  entreaty : 

" Mother!  I  love  you,"  he  pleaded,  "  I  will  do 
anything  for  you,  but  I  cannot  go  back  to  school 
with  that  note." 

"Your  boyish  whimS  shall  not  interfere  with 
your  obedience  to  me.  Ned,  take  the  note  and  I 
forgive  you— disobey  me,  and  you  cross  not  my 
threshold  again."  Mrs.  Kirkham  set  her  teem 
firmly  together  as  she  spoke  these  bitter  words ; 
her  fierce  temper  was  fully  up,  but  the  same 
spirit  lived  in  her  son. 

"  Very  well,  I'll  drown  myself  in  *  Blue  Stream' 
ere  I  carry  that  cringing  note  to  yon  school-house. 
Mother,  you  have  no  respect  for  your  son,  but  he 
has  some  for  himself;"  and  turning  away,  Edward 
Kirkham  was  about  to  descend  the  steps,  when 
his  mother  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"Boy!  you  have  a  fearful  temper,"  she  mut- 
tered; "but  your  threat  shall  not  frighten  me 
from  my  duty.  My  command  still  rests  upon 
you." 

"  Does  it  ?"  carelessly  returned  the  boy,  spring 
ing  down  into  the  road. 

"  Take  your  books,"  called  Mrs.  Kirkham  from 
the  porch,  flinging  the  school-satchel  after  her 
son ;  "  and  don't  come  home  until  you  have 
obeyed  me ;"  then  going  in,  she  closed  the  house- 
door  with  a  violent  bang. 

For  a  moment  Edward  Kirkham  stood  irreso- 
lute, and  then  a  sudden  thought  flashing  through 
his  mind,  he  picked  up  the  satchel,  and  his  slen- 
der, boyish  figure  soon  disappeared  amongst  the 
trees.  Two  little  girls  sat  upon  the  top  rail  of  an 
old  moss-grown  fence,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
woods.  They  were  evidently  expecting  some 
one :  they  had  lingered  there  a  long  while,  that 
bright  June  morning,  and  their  school-books  were 
idly  scattered  about  When  Edward  Kirkham 
approached,  they  raised  a  shout  of  joy. 

"  I  told- you,  Mabel,  he  would  come,"  said  the 
younger  of  the  girls,  springing  to  his  side ;  then 
looking  up  in  his  face  she  artlessly  inquired, 
"  What  ails  you,  Ned  ?  What  does  make  you  look 
9u  sad?" 

*•  Not  much,  Allie  dear, — never  mind  just  now, 
but  here,  take  care  of  my  satchel  while  I  tell 
Mabel  something,  down  by  the  spring  yonder." 

"  And  not  me  too  V\  asked  Allie,  looking  re- 
proachfully at  her  brother. 
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"  It  is  nothing  that  you  would  care  about  hear- 
ing— nothing  funny,  that  I  am  going  to  tell  Mabel, 
and  we  won't  be  gone  long ;"  and  with  this  pro- 
mise and  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers,  the  little  girl 
was  satisfied. 

u  I  will  tell  you,  Mabel,"  said  Edward  Kirkham, 
as  he  walked  away  with  his  cousin,  "  as  you  are 
two  years  older  than  Allie,  and  not  so  childish ; 
besides,  I  know  that  you  will  always  love  me." 

u  To  be  sure  I  wil£  dear  Ned,"  returned  Mabel 
Lynn,  pressing  close  to  her  cousin's  side. 

"  I  believe  you,  Mabel  darling,  you  know  I  am 
nearly  sixteen  (and  the  boy  proudly  raised  his 
head) ;  well,  this  very  morning,  mother  ordered 
me  to  take  a  mean,  cringing  note  of  apology  to 
Master  Jones ;  an  apology  for  an  offence  I  never 
was  guilty  of; — it  would  have  been  a  disgrace  to 
me  to  have  offered  it  I  told  mother  this,  but  she . 
believed  me  in  the  wrong,  and  urged,  until  at 
last  she  looked  and  talked  more  like  a  fiend  than 
a  woman." 

"Ned!  Ned!" 

"  Hear  me,  Mabel !  she  ordered  me  from  her 
house,  and  I  shall  not  darken  her  doors  again.  I 
stopped  to  tell  you  this,  and  bid  little  Allie  and 
yourself  good-bye." 

u  Where  are  you  going,  Ned  ?  Are  you  never 
coming  back  again?"  gasped  Mabel,  eagerly 
clutching  her  cousin's  arm. 

"  Don't  ask  me  where  I  am  going.  Don't  ask 
me  when  I  am  coming  back ;  I  can't  tell  you, 
Mabel  darling ;  but  promise  always  to  love  and 
remember  me  ?" 

"Always!  always!"  returned  the  affrighted 
little  girl ;  and  then  sobs  choked  her  voice,  and, 
burying  her  face  in  her  sun-bonnet,  she  cried 
passionately.  When  at  last  she  checked  her 
grief,  her  cousin  reminded  her  of  Allie :  he  bade 
her  dry  her  eyes,. and  they  returned  to  the  fence. 
In  vain  did  Mabel  Lynn  implore  her  cousin  to 
tell  her  where  he  had  so  madly  resolved  to  go- 
in  vain  did  she  try  to  soften  his  boyish  wrath 
against  hb  mother.  Edward  Kirkham  was  firm, 
and  ere  they  reached  Allie,  she  had  ceased  to 
plead. 

*  Good-bye,  my  sweet  Allie!"  said  Edward, 
fondly  kissing  his  little  sister;  and  then,  turning 
to  Mabel  Lynn,  he  kissed  her  trembling  lip,  and 
pulling  his  cap  over  his  eyes,  to  hide  the  tears, 
he  turned  away. 

"  Ned,  why  do  you  bid  us  good-bye  ?  Ain't 
you  coming  home  for  dinner?"  asked  Allie  in 
surprise. 

u  No,  darling,  no !"  and  Edward  hurried  toward 
the  woods.  Allie  Kirkham  looked  after  her 
brother  in  mute  amazement,  and  for  a  moment 
seemed  lost  in  thought,  but  directly  a  bright  but- 
terfly sprang  up  before  her,  and  the  gay-hearted 
little  girl  forgot  Ned's  "  queer  behaviour,"  in  her 
merry  chase.  Mabel  Lynn  was  sad  and  silent  all 
that  morning ;  she  said  nothing  to  Allie  of  Ed  ward's 
strange  determination,  although  it  sorely  troubled 
her  heart  Edward  Kirkham  did  not  come  home 
for  dinner,  and  when  evening  shades  darkened  the 
village,  he  was  still  absent  Mrs.  Kirkham  grew 
uneasy ;  the  little  girls,  frightened ;  and  when  a 
second  day  had  nearly  worn  away,  and  Edward 
came  not,  she  began  to  think  it  was  something 
more  than  "  one  of  Ned's  mad  freaks."  Ere  a 
third  day  fleeted  by,  the  villagers  went  forth  to 
seek  Edward  Kirkham.  Mrs.  Kirkham's  passion 
had  now  gone,  and  her  heart  seemed  wrung 


almost  to  anguish.  Not  until  the  close  of  the 
fourth  day  did  any  light  break  upon  the  disap- 
pearance of  Edward  Kirkham.  A  mournful  clue 
was  then  furnished  to  the  mystery.  The  jacket 
of  Edward  Kirkham  was  found  floating  upon  the 
waters  of  "  Blue  Stream,"  and  on  the  bank  near 
by  lay  his  handkerchief  and  school-satchel — his 
footprints  were  traced  in  the  soft  earth,  close 
down  to  the  stream's  edge.  tt  Blue  Stream"  was 
dragged,  but  the  body  of  the  poor  boy  could  not 
be  found  ;  there  was  little  doubt  but  that  it  had 
been  carried  far  down,  and  lost  in  a  wider  ex- 
panse of  water.  Mrs.  Kirkham  now  fearfully 
realized  the  truth  of  her  son's  threat,  and  for 
weeks  was  like  one  bereft  of  sense.  Suddenly 
she  regained  her  stern,  calm  composure,  and  after 
listening  with  whitened  cheek  to  Mabel  Lynn's 
tale,  forbade  that  her  son's  name  should  ever  be 
mentioned  to  her  again.  The  villagers  respected 
her  grief^  and  Edward  Kirkham  was  remembered 
by  them  only  in  silence  or  in  tearful  whispers  at 
their  own  firesides.  Mrs.  Kirkham  felt  that  she 
had  provoked  that  storm  of  passion  in  which  her 
proud,  yet  noble-hearted  boy,  had  rushed  into 
eternity,  and  with  this  conviction  she  was  mise- 
rable. Mabel  Lynn  and  Allie  often  spoke  to  each 
other  of  Edward,  and  as  months  flew  by,  their 
pale  sad  faces  told  how  truly  they  yet  mourned 
for  "Poor  Ned!" 

CHAPTER  IL 

Seventeen  years  had  fleeted  by  since  Mrs. 
Kirkham's  fearful  bereavement — seventeen  long 
years.  Mingled  webs  of  mercies  and  chasten  ings, 
joys  and  sorrows,  had  passed  over  the  village. 
It  had  changed ;  its  houses  were  more  numerous! 
and  a  spirit  of  life  and  activity  had  sprang  up  in 
its  very  midst  which  seventeen  years  before 
slumbered.  There  was  a  change  in  the  inhabi- 
tants, an  absence  of  well-known  familiar  facee,  a 
presence  of  new  and  strange  ones.  In  her  old 
home,  Mrs.  Kirkham  still  lived.  Her  step  had 
grown  heavy,  and  her  eye  dim.  Silver  threads 
glistened  from  beneath  her  widow's  cap.  The 
weight  of  years  was  beginning  to  press  hardly 
on  Mrs.  Kirkham,  though  her  spirit  had  lost  none 
of  its  energy.  Time  and  bitter  grief  had  softened 
her  fierce  asperity  of  temper,  and  Mary  Kirkham, 
sorely  chastened,  deeply  sorrowing,  was  a  sub- 
dued and  altered  woman.  Allie  Kirkham — the 
gay  little  Allie  of  seventeen  years  before — was  a 
widow.  Childless  and  alone,  her  mirthful  spirit 
saddened,  Allie  Dale  returned  to  her  mother's 
house,  poorer  than  when  she  left  it  Mabel  (still 
Mabel  Lynn)  lived  with  her  aunt  Her  brow 
was  smooth  and  fair,  as  in  earlier  years,  yet  her 
large  black  eyes  had  a  mournful  gaze,  and  her 
cheek  was  very  pale.  Many  wondered  that  the 
gentle  and  lovely  Mabel  Lynn  had  passed  thirty 
years  of  her  life,  unsought,  unwon;  yet  Mabel 
was  calmly  cheerful,  and  repined  not  at  her 
lonely  lot  To  her  aunt's  heart  she  was  very 
dear.  Allie  and  Mabel  were  Mrs.  Kirkham's 
treasures — all  the  old  lady  had. 

Mrs.  Kirkham  grew  poor.  She  had  never  been 
wealthy,  but  now  her  little  fortune  seemed  fleet- 
ing fast  away.  Unless  help  came  soon,  "the 
homestead"  must  pass  into  stranger  hands,  aad 
this  Mrs,  Kirkham  shrank  from.  Mabel  and 
Allie  bent  over  their  needles  from  morn  till  even, 
but  their  labours  teamed  in  vain.      Prospects 
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darkened — money  lessened.  As  a  last  resort, 
Mrs.  Kirkham  decided  to  take  a  boarder — a  gen- 
tleman boarder — and  for  his  use  she  would  appro- 
priate her  best  bed-chamber,  a  pretty  room,  over 
the  neat  little  parlour.  With  the  aid  of  her  old 
domestic,  she  could  manage  household  aflairs, 
and  her  niece  and  daughter  might  still  pursue 
their  sewing.  Allie  and  Mabel  approved  of  this, 
and  the  next  week  the  following  notice  appeared 
in  the  village  paper :  "  A  pleasant  room  and 
boarding  for  one  gentleman  to  be  had  on  reason- 
able terms.  Apply  at  Mrs.  Kirk  hams."  No  one 
responded  to  this  advertisement,  and  for  the  fourth 
and  last  time,  it  filled  a  corner  in  the  "  Weekly 
Herald."     This  time  it  was  successful. 

A  stranger  whom  the  stage  had  brought  to  the 
village  a  half  hour  before,  carelessly  picked  up 
the  paper.  Sylvester  Trelan,  for  so  he  had  booked 
his  name,  read  this  notice  twice,  walked  the 
hotel  piazza  some  dozen  times,  and  then,  having 
apparently  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion, 
desired  to  be  shown  the  way  to  Mrs.  Kirkham's. 
During  a  walk  of  som«  minutes,  Mr.  Trelan  asked 
many  questions  of  his  little  guide,  concerning  the 
Kirkham  family,  expressing  his  determination,  if 
he  liked  them,  to  remain  some  weeks.  I  don't 
know,  reader,  what  pleased  Sylvester  Trelan  so 
much  at  the  cottage,  but  this  I  do  know,  that  after 
gazing  round  the  pretty  chamber  with  its  old- 
fashioned  red  and  green  carpet,  long  white  win- 
dow-curtains, and  neatly  made  bed  with  snowy 
Marseilles  qmlt,  and  after  a  brief  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Kirkham,  he  engaged  to  be  her  boarder 
for  several  months,  at  least  until  autumn. 

Sylvester  Trelan  was  a  tall  man.  His  figure 
was  good,  his  eyes  dark  blue  and  piercing,  his 
features  regular,  and  when  he  smiled,  he  looked 
pleasant  But  he  was  not  handsome;  his  com- 
plexion was  deeply  bronzed,  and  he  wore  his 
dark  brown  hair  in  thick  clustering  masses  over 
his  brow ;  which,  added  to  his  habitually  stern 
expression  of  countenance,  rendered  him  rather 
unprepossessing  in  appearance.  Sylvester  Tre- 
lan had  travelled  much ;  his  home  had  been  in 
foreign  countries;  and  therefore,  when  he  chose, 
his  conversation  became  singularly  .interesting 
and  pleasing.  He  was  wealthy,  and  paid  gene- 
rously, and  Mrs.  Kirkham  was  well  satisfied  with 
her  boarder. 

Allie  and  Mabel  did  not  Like  him :  at  times  his 
manners  were  strangely  abrupt,  and  ere  Sylvester 
Trelan  had  been  two  weeks  in  her  house,  Mrs. 
Kirkham  adopted  their  sentiments :  her  feelings 
underwent  a  sudden  and  violent  change  toward 
him. 

"  I  heard  something  in  the  village  to-day,  which 
interested  me  exceedingly,"  said  Mr.  Trelan  to 
Mabel  Lynn,  as  he  sat  with  her  one  evening 
upon  the  porch. 

u  Indeed !  what  was  it  ?"  listlessly  asked  Mabel. 

tt  An  old  tale  to  you,  I  presume ;  I  refer  to  the 
drowning  of  Mrs.  Kirkham's  son,  years  ago." 

A  deep  flush  spread  over  Mabel  Lynn's  face^ 
and  her  voice  quivered  as  she  spoke.  "  An  c  old 
tale'  indeed,  and  one  full  of  misery.  Don't  talk 
to  me  of  Ned,  Mr.  Trelan ;  you  don't  know  what 
heart-rending  memories  your  remark  has  awa- 
kened." 

"  I  am  surprised,  Miss  Lynn ;  you  talk  as  if  you 
loved  this  Kirkham." 

44  Loved  himf    Yes;  child  as  I  was,  I  loved  I 


him  dearly,  sir ;  he  was  my  cousin — my  brother. 
Oh  Ned !  Ned !"  and  Mabel  Lynn  wept  bitterly*. 

Mr.  Trelan  looked  troubled,  earnest,  and  per- 
plexed. "  Pardon  me ;  I  knew  not  this  subject 
was  so  painful  to  you.^ 

"  You  might  have  known,"  quickly  returned 
Mabel;  then,  checking  herself,  she  added,  "pro- 
mise never  to  mention  this  subject  in  this  house 
again,  especially  to  my  aunt;  we  never  speak  to 
her  of  Ned."  Ere  Trelan  could  reply,  they  were 
summoned  to  tea. 

As  Mrs.  Kirkham  took  her  seat  at  the  tea-tray^ 
Mr.  Trelan  fixed  his  large  blue  eyes  intently  upon 
her.  "Madam,"  he  said,  in  a  low  thrilling 
tone,  which  caused  Allie  Dale  to  start,  and  Mabel 
to  look  imploringly  upon  him,  "  Madam,  I  heard 
to-day,  for  the  first  time,  of  your  son  being  drowned 
near  this  village,  many  years  ago."  A  quick  con* 
traction  of  the  mouth,  a  deadly  pallor  of  the 
cheek,  and  otherwise  Mrs.  Kirkham  was  calm. 

"  Talk  not  to  me  of  Edward  Kirkham,"  she  said 
hoarsely ;  "  he  went  to  the  bar  of  his  God,  a 
wretched  suicide." 

"  And  pray,  Mrs.  Kirkham,  why  did  he  commit 
suicide?  had  he  just  cause  for  it? — was  he  un- 
happy?" coolly  asked  Trelan. 

Mrs.  Kirkham  s  hand  trembled  violently,  and 
she  sat  down  the  coffee-pot.  Allie  Dale  burst 
into  tears,  and  Mabel  leaned  back  in  her  chaii, 
and  covered  her  eyes.  Notwithstanding  this,  and 
the  horror-stricken  looks  of  the  old  servant,  who, 
fly-brush  in  hand,  stood  as  if  petrified,  Trelan 
calmly  repeated  the  question :  "  Had  he  cause  ?w 

"  Oh,  misery !  yes — but  who  are  you,  that  you 
dare  speak  to  me  of  Ned?"  Mrs.  Kirkham  tosb 
from  the  table  with  a  sudden  shudder,  and  Allio 
followed  her.  Sylvester  Trelan's  confused  apo- 
logy was  lost  upon  Mabel ;  she  seemed  scarcely 
to  hear  it.  Shortly  after,  when  he  took  his  hat 
and  left  the  house,  Mabel  sought  her  aunt.  That 
night,  the  first  time  for  seventeen  years,  Mrs.  Kirk- 
ham spoke  to  Allie  and  Mabel  of  Ned. 

CHAPTER  III. 

It  was  a  stormy  eve :  fleeting  clouds  darkened 
the  face  of  heaven,  and  wailing  winds  and  dash- 
ing rain  sounded  mournfully  together.  Mrs. 
Kirkham  sat  alone  in  her  parlour.  The  small 
lamp  threw  its  rays  full  upon  her  face ;  it  was 
pale,  sad,  and  anxious.  For  a  long  while  she 
was  silent,  and  then,  the  mother's  heart  throbbing 
wildly  within  her,  she  moaned  forth  her  gried 
"  Oh,  Ned,  my  precious  lost  boy,  would  that  my 
tongue  had  been  palsied,  ere  it  spoke  those  bitter 
words !  Oh,  miserable  child,  and  yet  more  mise- 
rable mother !"  Tears  burst  forth,  and  Mrs.  Kirk- 
ham laid  her  head  upon  the  table. 

"  Did  you  address  me,  Madam  ?"  asked  Sylves- 
ter Trelan,  stepping  from  the  deep  window  recess, 
where  he  had  been  standing  unobserved. 

"  Address  you?  No !  I  knew  not  that  you  were 
in  the  room,"  returned  Mrs.  Kirkham,  hastily 
subduing  her  grief,  and  rising  from  her  chair. 

"  You  appeared  to  be  mourning  for  your — " 

"  Don't  mention  his  name  to  me  again,"  vio- 
lently interrupted  Mrs.  Kirkham,  her  whole  frame 
trembling  with  emotion. 

Sylvester  Trelan  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  muttered,  "It  is  well."  When  he 
looked  up  he  was  alone. 

"  It  is  cruel,  unaccountable,  his  behaviour,"  said 
Mabel  Lynn,  as  she  listened  with  flushed  cheek, 
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some  minutes  after,  to  her  aunt's  incoherent  tale. 
M  Why  this  man  seeks  thus  to  torture  you,  I  know 
not." 

"  Mother!"  exclaimed  the  impetuous  Allie  Dale, 
fondly  kissing  Mrs.  Kirkham's  faded  lips,  "  Mo- 
ther !  Sylvester  Trelan  shall  stay  here  no  longer. 
Let  me  this  very  night  bid  him  seek  other  lodg- 
ings j  it  matters  not  if  we  are  poor,  better  so  than 
have  your  feelings  crushed." 

**  Allie !  stay  a  moment  Our  poverty  does  mat- 
ter much ;  we  cannot  so  hastily  cut  from  us  the 
means  of  support ;  but,  daughter,  I  promise  you,  if 
8ylvester  Trelan  mentions  my  boy  to  me  again, 
he  leaves  this  house  for  ever." 

a  I  am  satisfied,"  murmured  Allie. 

Another  evening  was  stealing  over  the  village ; 
not  a  dim,  misty,  weeping  one,  as  that  of  yester- 
day, but  radiant  with  golden  light,  balmy,  and 
fair.  Allie  Dale  sat  upon  the  porch  step  :  nature 
was  joyous,  but  she  was  not;  and,  whilst  the  birds 
sang,  she  sighed. 

u  You  are  sad  this  evening,  Mrs.  Dale,  and 
wherefore  ?" 

Allie  turned  and  saw  Sylvester  Trelan  :a  shiver 
of  dislike  crossed  her,  and  she  answered  proudly, 

"  You  need  not  ask,  Mr.  Trelan.  Permit  me  to 
inquire  why  you  have  twice  cruelly  wounded 
the  heart  of  my  mother? — twice,  and  not  two 
weeks  have  flown  since  you  entered  our  family. 
Why  have  you  done  this?" 

u  For  my  own  satisfaction,"  hurriedly  returned 
Mr.  Trelan. 

u  Is  your  heart  of  adamant  ?  You  know  what 
agony  to  my  mother  is  in  the  mention  of  Ned ;  even 
Mabel  and  myself  have  never  dared  to  advert  to 
him,  by  word  or  look,  for  years ;  and  yet  you,  a 
stranger,  coolly  delight  in  her  misery." 

M  Not  so — not  so ;  I  have  an  object  in  view,"  said 
8ylvester  Trelan,  with  strange  emphasis. 

Allie  Dale  did  not  reply.  Again  she  sighed, 
and  again  her  companion  inquired  the  reason  of 
her  grief. 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  she  answered  suddenly,  M  al- 
though you  have  no  feeling.  To  save  mother, 
Mabel,  and  myself  from  bitter  poverty,  I  have 
partly  consented  to  wed  one  I  can  never  love ; 
and  now,  a  path  of  wretchedness  lies  before  me." 

"  Be  comforted,  Allie — Mrs.  Dale !  In  that  path 
you  shall  never  walk.  /  will  save  you,  so  help 
me  Heaven !" 

Allie  looked  up  through  her  tears  at  Sylvester 
Trelan,  but  he  turned  away  from  her  earnest 
gaze,  and  left  her  alone. 

An  hour  later,  Sylvester  Trelan  entered  the 
parlour  where  sat  Mrs.  Kirkham,  Allie,  and 
Mabel.  A  chill  silence  followed  his  entrance. 
It  was  broken  at  last  by  Trelan. 

u  Mrs.  Kirkham,  I  wish  not  to  torture  you,  but 
I  implore  you,  tell  me,  do  you  yet  love  your  son  ?" 
As  Sylvester  Trelan  paused,  his  frame  shook  with 
violent  emotion. 

u  In  mercy,  speak  not  his  name  again  to  me  I" 
gasped  Mrs.  Kirkham. 

u  In  mercy,  answer  my  question,  and  I  pledge 
my  sacred  honour  that  I  cease  to  trouble  you." 

"  Man!  Tormentor !  You  have  pitilessly  torn  my 
bleeding  heart  since  you  came  to  this  house;  now 
leave  it,  and  take  my  answer.  I  love  my  dead 
boy,  with  a  mad,  passionate,  undying  love !"  Mrs. 
Kirkham  almost  screamed  these  words  out,  and 
then  clasping  her  hands  tightly  together,  she 
pressed  them  on  her  brow. 


"  I  have  probed  your  heart  but  to  heal  Oh,  mo- 
ther !  mother  !  I  have  ever  loved  you,  I  have  pined 
for  you ;  mother,  behold  your  son !"  And  with  a 
convulsive  sob,  the  strong  man  threw  himself 
upon  his  knees  before  Mrs.  Kirkham. 

"  My  son !"  exclaimed  the  bewildered  woman, 
looking  wildly  on  Trelan.  tt  Alas !  no— my  poor 
boy  was  drowned !" 

"  Mother,  he  was  not,  I  tell  you!  /  am  your  son. 
I  am  Edward  Kirkham.  In  a  moment  of  fierce 
anger  I  vowed  to  be  dead  to  yon,  and  left  my 
clothes  and  satchel  on  the  bank,  that  you  might 
think  I  slept  beneath  the  waters.  Oh,  mother, 
forgive  me!"  As  Edward  Kirkham  spoke,  he 
swept  back  the  masses  of  dark  hair  from  his 
brow,  and  his  high,  bold  forehead  was  uncovered. 
A  deep  red  scar  glowed  upon  it  As  Mrs.  Kirk- 
ham's  eye  fell  on  this,  she  uttered  a  scream  of 
joy. 

"  You  care  my  Ned !  That  scar  was  on  your  brow 
in  childhood.  I  know  you  now.  Oh  child,  for 
seventeen  long  years  parted  from  your  mother, 
you  are  mine  again !  My  Gkxl !  I  thank  thee."  And 
Mrs.  Kirkham's  arms  were  wound  around  her 
son's  neck  with  a  wild,  rapturous  endearment 

Allie  and  Mabel  knelt  by  Edward  Kirkham, 
and  when  his  mother's  head  was  on  his  shoulder, 
and  their  soft  kisses  fell  upon  his  cheek  and  lip, 
the  weary  wanderer  of  seventeen  years  acknow- 
ledged with  a  grateful  heart  that  God  had  richly 
blessed  him. 

u I  have  gathered  wealth;  I  have  brought  home 
gold,  mother; — it  is  yours!  you  are  poor  no  longer. 
Sweet  sister!  darling  Allie!  you  shall  never  walk 
in  the  wretched  path  of  which  you  told  me  one 
hour  ago." 

Allie  Dale  looked  fondly  in  her  brother's  face, 
as  he  spoke.  u  I  said  harsh  things  to  you,  one  hour 
ago.     My  precious  Ned,  can  you  forgive  them  ?" 

"  Think  not  of  them.  Mother,"  and  Edward 
turned  to  Mrs.  Kirkham,  "forgive  my  strange 
conduct  since  I  came  to  your  house.  I  know  my 
questions  seemed  cruel,  but  I  felt  such  a  wild 
yearning  to  hear  from  your  own  lips  whether 
you  had  forgiven  and  loved  me  yet,  or  had  cast 
me  oft"  for  ever.  Had  your  heart  seemed  closed 
against  me,  I  would  have  left  you,  unknowing  that 
other  than  Sylvester  Trelan  had  crossed  your 
threshhold." 

"Forgive  me.  Oh  Ned!  I  have  been  fearfully 
punished  for  ray  bitter  words  to  you  that  dreadful 
morning.  My  heart  has  borne  a  load  of  misery 
ever  since,  my  precious  boy." 

Mrs.  Kirkham's  arms  were  around  Edward 
again,  and  mother  and  son  felt  that,  in  that  earnest, 
holy  embrace,  both  were  forgiven,  and  the  shadows 
of  the  past  for  ever  effaced,  Mrs.  Kirkham  chided 
herself  as  one  blind  of  heart,  for  not  knowing  her 
son ;  but,  as  Mabel  and  Allie  declared,  there  was 
little  wonder  she  had  failed  to  do  so. 

Seventeen  years  work  deep  changes,  and  in 
the  bronzed  muscular  man  of  thirty-three,  none 
could  have  traced  the  fair  slender  boy  of  sixteen. 
The  dark  tinge  had  rested  too  long  on  Edward 
Kirkham's  cheek  to  lightly  pass  away;  but,  as  he 
tossed  back  the  rich  masses  of  hair  from  his  brow, 
and  suffered  bright  heartsome  smiles  to  light  up 
his  countenance,  Mabel  and  Allie  declared  he 
was  their  u  handsome  Ned"  again. 

Burning  with  boyish  rage  against  his  mother, 
young  Kirkham  went  to  sea  a  few  days  after  hit 
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flight  from  the  village.  For  years  he  never 
Wished  to  return ;  but  as  he  advanced  in  life,  a 
wild  desire  sprang  up,  to  revisit  his  home,  and 
Share  with  his  mother,  Allie,  and  Mabel,  the  for- 
tnne  he  had  gained.  When  Edward  Kirkham 
oame  to  the  village,  and  ere  he  had  time  to  in- 
quire for  his  friends,  the  notice  in  the  paper  met 
his  eye.  As  he  read,  a  strange  fancy  struck  him : 
it  deepened  into  as  strange  a  plan.  Reader,  this 
plan  and  the  sequel  thereto,  you  already  know. 

"Mabel!  tweet  Mabel  Lynn!  for  whom  have 
you  kept  that  free  heart  so  long?  You  were  the 
idol  of  my  boyish  days,  you  are  the  idol  of  my 
proud  manhood.  Darling  Mabel !  will  you  give 
m*  your  priceless  heart?"  To  this  earnest  ques- 
tion of  Edward  Kirkham's,  /  know  that  Mabel 
answered  "  ye*." 

Some  weeks  after,  there  was  a  wedding  in  the 
u  old  homestead,"  and  Edward  Kirkham  took  to 
his  true  and  noble  heart  the  fair  Mabel  Lynn. 
Allie  Dale  ever  smiles  when  she  speaks  of  Syl- 
vester Trelan,  and  her  mother  declares  it  to  be  a 
blessed  day  upon  which  he  crossed  her  threshold. 
There  was  no  small  excitement  and  joy  in  the 
village,  when  it  was  known  that  the  long-lost 
Ned  Kirkham  had  come  back;  and  down  to 
the  present  time  the  villagers  regard  "  Jfra.  Kirk- 
ham'$  Boarder"  with  wonder  and  interest. 


SOCRATES  TO  HIS  FRIENDS  BEFORE 
DRINKING  THE  HEMLOCK. 

BY  BBA8TU8  W.  ELLSWORTH. 

Look  not  on  me,  my  gentle  friends, 

As  if  you  thought  that  I  must  die ; 
Believe,  when  mortal  being  ends, 

The  spirit's  immortality ; 
Or  if  you  doubt,  despond,  and  fear, 

And  dread  in  death  a  dismal  sleep, 
Deem  not  the  soul  encumbered  here, 

Whose  silence  you,  perhaps,  may  weep. 
This  body,  wrought  with  curious  skill, 

Is  but  the  temple  of  the  mind, 
The  friend  and  servant  of  a  will, 

As  subtle  as  the  sightless  wind. 
My  body  is  not  Socrates ; 

It  is  as  dull  and  lifeless  now, 
As  when  its  throbbing  pulse  shall  cease, 

And  death-damps  settle  on  its  brow. 
This,  I  to  Athens  now  resign, 

By  her  unjustly  stern  decree ; 
But  though  she  seizes  what  is  mine, 

She  has  no  might  to  injure  me. 
Though  Tyranny  in  robes  of  power 

And  pomp  of  cruel  state  be  found, 
Soon  comes  the  guilt-avenging  hour, 

And  hurls  him  headlong  to  the  ground  j 
But  Goodness,  in  her  sackcloth  vest, 

Knows  that  the  soon-retrieving  years 
Shall  see  her  wounded  soul  redressed, 

On  earth,  or  in  the  starry  spheres. 
And  whether  death  be  endless  rest, 

Or  be,  of  life,  the  second  birth, 
The  soul  can  meet  the  stern  behest, 

Secure  in  her  untarnished  worth. 
If,  in  good  thoughts  and  Weeds  of  love 

Her  swifUy-turning  years  go  by, 
What  evil  power  can  rise  above, 

Or  crush  her  lofty  destiny  ? 


None — none — she  calmly  sees  the  wave 

Of  Lethe  o'er  her  being  roll, 
Or  finds  herself,  beyond  the  grave, 

A  living  and  immortal  soul. 
My  toil  has  been,  through  all  my  years, 

To  know,  and  then  to  do  the  right ; 
And  death  brings  now  no  restless  fears, 

No  more  than  welcome  sleep  at  night. 
Why  should  I  fear,  if  Nature's  plan 

I  have  each  day  with  thought  pursued, 
That  death  which  she  ordains  to  man 

May  bring  me  anything  but  good  ? 


Nay,  nay,  my  friends,  these  tears  give  o'< 

Our  years  of  doubt  are  quickly  run ; 
And  then  Elysium's  halcyon  shore 

Marries  the  friendships  here  begun. 
There,  too,  those  men  whose  souls  sublime 

Once  walked,  as  we,  in  mortal  mould, 
The  great  and  good  of  ancient  time, 

We  shall,  in  living  fronts,  behold. 
Oh  then,  in  those  celestial  bowers, 

How  deep  the  daily  joy  to  trace 
Their  virtues  and  their  lofty  powers 

In  each  revered,  majestic  fece. 

Nay,  thou  who  bearest  the  fatal  cup, 

Turn  not  thy  faithful  eyes  away  j 
As  freely  do  I  lift  it  up 

As  on  a  merry  festal  day. 
Serve  thou,  through  blessing  and  through  ban, 

Thy  friends,  thy  conscience,  and  the  state  j 
Then  wilt  thou  be,  indeed,  a  man, 

Not  good  and  true,  alone,  but  great. 


THE   FAY. 

BT  J.  P.  B. 

On  pearly  cloud,  through  the  summer  air, 
With  a  sparkling  eye,  and  flowing  hair ; 
Sat  a  gay  sprite,  and  with  tiny  hand 
Flung  sparkling  dewdrops  o'er  the  land ; 
And  high  in  the  air  he  lightly  hung, 
And,  plying  his  task,  he  gaily  sung. 

"  How  gay !  how  gay,  is  a  fairy's  life ! 
Free  from  sorrow,  from  care  or  strife, 
'Mid  perfumed  rose-leaves  he  takes  his  rest, 
Or  couches  him  in  the  humming-bird's  nest' 

"  When  moons  on  earth  their  pale  rays  fling, 
He  trips  with  his  mate  in  the  fairy  ring, 
Or  on  the  light  thistledown  reclines, 
And  silently  floats  on  the  perfumed  winds. 

"  He  strings  together  the  dewdrops  bright ; 
Like  rubies  and  diamonds  they  flash  in  the  light; 
And  he  builds  an  arch  of  the  sun's  bright  raya, 
An  emblem  of  cloudless  and  sunny  days. 

"  He    floats   o'er    mountains,  o'er   valleys,  and 

8tr  earns; 
He  climbs  to  the  stars,  on  their  dazzling  beams  j 
On  gauzy  wing  of  the  grasshopper  gray, 
He  gaily  sails  o'er  the  Milky  Way." 

A  fluttering  I  heard  like  the  butterfly's  flight, 
And  a  cloud  of  rose-leaves  blinded  my  sight ; 
And  I  heard  the  laugh  of  the  saucy  fay, 
As  on  a  light  zephyr  he  floated  away. 
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ISHMAEL. 
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[Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1851,  by 
Joaif  Saetain  k  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  PennsyWania.] 

A  toung  man,  quite  jauntily  dressed,  was 
walking  one  day  along  the  muddiest  street  in  the 
suburbs  of  Baltimore.  Just  as  he  had  plunged 
his  foot  into  the  midst  of  a  viscid  pool — by  com- 
parison with  its  connected  waters,  a  very  Lake 
Superior  —  the  exclamation  of  disgust  which 
such  an  incident  was  likely  to  call  forth  from  the 
wearer  of  a  new  patent-leather  boot  was  cut 
short  by  a  noise  as  startling  as  it  was  loud.  Ar- 
rested in  that  picturesque  attitude,  which  showed 
a  well-formed  person  to  much  advantage, — with 
one  foot  on  solid  earth,  the  other  buried  ankle- 
deep  in  the  centre  of  the  slimy  sea — he  turned 
the  upper  portion  of  his  body  half  round,  and 
looked  eagerly  in  the  direction  of  the  noise.  Ex- 
tending from  the  street  at  right  angles,  was  a 
narrow  lane  of  considerable  length,  which  ter- 
minated at  a  cluster  of  board  pens,  and  a  low 
brick  edifice,  hard  by  a  small  brook.  Some 
twenty  paces  from  the  street,  the  lane  was  cut 
by  a  stout  gate.  The  post  on  which  this  hung, 
suspended  also  a  smaller  gate,  which  served  to 
give  passage  through  the  fence  at  the  left,  to  the 
door-yard  of  a  dwelling.  It  seemed  that  a  young 
woman,  who  had  gone  up  the  lane,  was  just  put- 
ting her  hand  to  the  latch  of  the  small  gate,  when 
the  other  flew  open  with  such  violence  that  she 
was  prostrated  by  the  concussion.  The  gate  was 
hung  so  high  that  it  passed  clear  over  her,  and 
swung  back,  unobstructed,  to  the  fence.  At  the 
same  instant,  an  ox  galloped  by  frantically,  leap- 
ing over  her  as  he  went;  and  a  little  distance 
behind,  a  whole  herd  of  cattle  came  dashing  on 
with  the  same  furious  speed,  and  gave  forth  the 
discordant  sounds  which  had  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pedestrian.  As  it  afterwards  appeared, 
these  were  beeves,  driven  fresh  from  pasture  to 
the  shambles,  where  the  temporary  madness  into 
which  the  first  sight  of  blood  sometimes  throws 
these  animals  had  excited  them  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  their  keepers. 

The  young  woman  was  in  a  situation  of  real 
danger.  The  drove  of  cattle,  cooped  in  on  either 
side  by  the  high,  strong  fence,  and  impelled  pre- 
cipitately forward,  the  one  by  the  other,  were 
crowded  into  a  dense  mass,  in  which  animal 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  animal,  while 
from  the  whole  there  arose  a  noise  made  up  of 
the  clatter  of  interlocking  horns,  and  the  bellow 
of  rage  and  distress.  There  is  something  fearful 
at  any  time  in  such  a  display  of  brute  energy. 
It  shocks  us  as  unnatural,  to  see  matter  gifted  by 
inseated  life  with  a  force  which  is  prodigious  and 
resistless,  while  reason,  ordained  the  governor  of 
Iifb,  is  not  there,  But  the  youth  in  the  street,  as 
the  whole  scene  broke  upon  him,  had  no  time 
for  any  thought  but  of  the  fellow  human  being 
who  lay  in  the  path  of  the  frantic  cattle.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  anything  could  stay 
t^eir  course,  and  that,  unless  it  were  arrested, 


aught  but  a  miracle  could  save  the  poor  woman 
from  being  trodden  to  death  under  the  hoofs  of  a 
herd,  in  which  each  animal  communicated  mo- 
mentum to  the  rest,  but  had  no  power  of  indiv> 
dual  action.  He  never  stopped  to  weigh  proba- 
bilities, but  bounded  up  the  lane,  and  stood  in 
the  gateway  with  both  arms  extended.  The 
foremost  of  the  herd  recoiled  within  ten  feet  of 
him;  but,  although  their  dread  of  the  human  form 
caused  them  to  resist  with  all  their  might,  the 
on-driving  force  behind  was  too  strong,  and  the 
young  man,  received  between  the  wide-spread 
horns  of  a  stately  ox,  was  pressed,  staggering,  back- 
wards, till  he  stood  almost  over  the  outstretched 
body  of  the  girl.  Then  it  was,  that  the  front 
line  of  cattle,  wedged  in  fast  between  the  gate-poeta, 
formed  a  living  wail :  the  resistance  in  front  was 
greater  than  at  the  sides :  the  fence  to  the  right 
gave  way ;  and  in  the  space  of  time  that  one  might 
draw  a  full  breath,  the  lane  was  cleared,  and  the 
herd,  frightened  and  scattered,  were  racing  over 
a  twenty-acre  field. 

The  rescuer  lifted  up  the  fainting,  yet  not  un- 
conscious form  of  the  female.  The  thick  coating 
of  soft  cohesive  clay  that  clung  around  hex, 
making  almost  as  effectual  a  disguise  as  the  ban- 
dages of  a  mummy,  suffered  little  else  to  be  dis- 
tinguished but  a  fair,  oval  face.  A  glance  at 
this,  however,  which  he  caught  as  he  raised  her 
in  his  arms,  quite  regardless  of  the  mass  of  mud 
he  was  at  the  same  time  clasping,  enabled  him 
to  recognise  that  she  was  a  pretty  girl,  who  per- 
haps had  seen  her  eighteenth  birth-day. 

Before  she  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  thank 
him,  another  person  appeared — a  man,  who  ran 
up  from  the  street  He  was  rather  under  the 
middle  stature,  compactly  knit,  though  not  clumsy : 
he  wore  a  greasy  cap,  below  which  stuck  up  some 
short  crisp  hair,  of  grizzled  gray :  he  had  no  coat 
on,  and  his  up-rolled  shirt  sleeves  left  his  arms 
bare,  which  were  small,  but  round,  hard,  and 
muscular:  a  cotton  apron,  bespattered  with  blood, 
completed  his  costume,  from  all  which  it  was 
evident  he  was  a  butcher,  and,  as  his  manners 
soon  showed,  by  no  means  the  gentlest  of  his 
craft. 

"  Well,  this  is  sweet  I — the  cattle  all  scattered  to 
the  dickens,  and  drifting  off  twenty  blessed  pounds 
of  fat  apiece ! — Humph  /"  (this  was  accompanied 
by  a  nod  at  the  young  man) — "  I  am  beholden  to 
you  for  as  much  as  you've  done.  I  ?spose  you 
couldn't  well  help  the  critters  breaking  the  fence. 
But  I'm  desp'rate  busy  just  now — there,  I'll  take 
Ellen.     And  what  may  your  name  be,  sir?" 

tt  Henry — Brooke." 

w  Well,  it's  like  I  may  see  you  another  time. 
Good  morning  to  you."  At  that,  he  carried, 
rather  than  led,  his  daughter  into  the  house,  and 
the  said  Henry  Brooke,  with  a  broadcloth  suit 
none  the  better  for  his  exploit,  was  left,  u  like  one 
astound,"  and  had  only  to  turn  away  and  trudge 
towards  his  lodgings.  Soon  after  he  got  into  the 
street,  he  inquired  of  a  boy  he  met,  u  Who  lives 
in  that  house  ?" 

"  Ishmael,  the  butcher,"  was  the  answer,  a  and 
a  tougher  he  is,  stranger,  if  you  but  knew  it" 

Henry  Brooke  Fulham,  a  fortnight  previous, 
was  a  student  in  good  standing,  at  Yale ;  but  a 
sudden  decision  of  the  faculty  bad  rendered  him 
no  longer  one.  Under  the  first  impulse  of  boyish 
shame,  he  had  dropped  his  surname,  and  hurried 
to  a  place  where  he  was  not  at  all  known.    This 
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very  day  he  had  received  a  letter  from  his  uncle 
and  guardian,  in  which  the  writer  scolded  him 
roundly — not  so  much  on  account  of  his  getting 
into  the  "  scrape,"  but  because  he  had  not  got  out 
of  it,  when,  by  his  own  showing,  he  might  have 
done  so  by  only  telling  the  truth — at  the  expense  of 
kit  fellow-rioters.  The  worthy  gentleman  repre- 
sented in  affecting  terms,  that,  in  his  scrupulous 
regard  for  that  foolish  thing,  college  honour,  the 
young  man  had  not  manifested  a  proper  con- 
sideration for  Aim,  dependent  as  he  was  upon  him 
for  his  daily  support  The  uncle  closed  with  a 
reference  to  the  large  family  of  his  own,  which 
imposed  so  great  a  burthen  on  him  that  he  had 
little  surplus  of  income  to  devote  even  to  the  son 
of  his  brother.  Henry  wrote  back  instantly, 
thanked  him  for  past  advances,  promised  to  repay 
them  as  soon  as  possible,  and  added,  that  in  the 
mean  time,  he  was  glad  to  assure  him  he  could 
get  along  perfectly  well  without  further  assistance. 
And  this  magnanimous  declaration  was  made  at 
a  time  when  he  did  not  see  bis  way  clear  to  a 
single  dollar  which  might  go  towards  replenish- 
ing an  entirely  empty  purse. 

The  next  day  was  the  sabbath,  and  Henry  on 
his  way  to  church,  determined  to  call  at  the 
butcher's.  "  I  want  to  find  out  whether  that 
girl's  hurt"  He  went  to  the  house  by  the  mode 
of  approach  which  he  had  reason  to  be  familiar 
with.  He  knocked — there  was  no  bell — but  the 
summons  was  not  immediately  acknowledged. 
The  door  was  ajar,  and  the  rapping  had  made  it 
open  wider — that  leading  from  the  passage  to  a 
side-room  was  also  open,  and  it  was  possible  both 
to  see  and  hear  a  good  deal  of  what  was  going 
on  inside.  About  the  centre  of  the  room  stood 
a  small  lad  with  the  intensest  awe  painted  on 
his  countenance.  He  was  an  orphan,  an  ap- 
prentice to  the  butcher,  who  had  taken  him  from 
the  almshouse.  It  seems  he  had  just  returned 
from  Sunday-school,  and  in  reply  to  his  master's 
question,  what  library-book  he  had  brought  home 
(for  Ishmael  was  occasionally  disposed  to  indulge 
in  light  literature),  he  silently  handed  him  a  thin 
duodecimo. 

"  Short  method  with  the  De — ,"  read  Ishmael, 
aloud ;  and  exclaimed  immediately,  in  towering 
wrath,  "Short  method  I'll  make  with  you,  you 
brat!"  And  dashing  down  the  volume,  he  seized 
the  boy  by  the  arm. 

**  Please,  sir,"  said  the  child,  whimpering,  and 
shaking  from  head  to  foot  with  terror,  "  I  didn't 
know  nothm'  about  it — 'deed  I  didn't  I  only 
fotched  what  was  given  to  me." 

"  I  won't  lash  you,  then,  Mordaunt ;  but  this  is 
what  I'll  do."  The  man  went  on,  then,  in  vio- 
lent objurgation  against  the  Sunday-school,  and 
all  who  had  the  management  of  it ;  declared  the 
teachers  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  insult 
him,  treating  him  as  a  heathen,  when  in  fact  he 
was  as  good  a  man  as  they ;  and  cjosed  by  an- 
nouncing his  fixed  determination  never  to  allow 
the  boy  to  go  again.  After  a  minute's  interval, 
he  proceeded  afresh,  and  with  undiminished  rage. 
He  swore  he  would  take  the  boy's  moral  training 
into  his  own  hands.  "  I'll  train  him — that  I  will ! 
And  if  he  don't  learn  deviltry  a  sight  faster  than 
the  chaps  over  yonder  learn  the  gospel,  it  will  be 
a  wonder.  Daunt  I"  the  boy  started,  and  looked 
up,  u  you  shall  be  an  example  to  the  world,  that 
you  shall!" 

A  gentle  female  voice  was  now  heard  expos- 


tulating. He  answered :  the  voice  rejoined,  and 
a  quick  dialogue  was  kept  up  for  some  minutes. 
The  listener  became  much  interested.  The 
butcher,  he  could  see,  remained  hard  and  un- 
yielding. "  Hush,  Ellen !  not  a  word  more,  or 
you'll  find  you  yourself  have  made  your  last  trip 
to  church."  To  this  she  answered  in  a  touching 
way,  that  it  were  far  better  she  should  lose  the 
benefit  of  the  Sabbath,  than  that  the  poor,  igno- 
rant child  should.  Ishmael  appeared  surprised, 
and  referred  to  her  u  half-killing  herself"  in  the 
labours  of  the  week,  for  the  sake  of  securing  the 
seventh  day's  rest,  and  asked  whether  it  was 
possible  she  was  willing  to  relinquish  the  fruits 
of  the  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  an  "  ugly  little 
wretch  like  Daunt" 

Then  Ellen,  all  enkindled  with  generous  zeal, 
came  forth  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
Henry  could  see  her  plainly.  To  hear  her  now, 
as  in  perfect  simplicity  and  forgetfulness  of  self, 
she  poured  forth  her  soul  in  that  flowing,  un- 
broken strain,  so  low,  and  yet  so  distinct  in  its 
earnestness,  made  the  heart  thrill,  and  the  ear 
tingle.  No  preacher's  eloquence  could  have  had 
such  power  to  stir  the  wild,  impulsive  student 
As  his  ears  drank  in  every  word  that  fell  from 
her  lips,  as  his  eyes  watched  her  countenance 
which  more  than  spoke — for  it  seemed  to  glow 
with  an  inspiration  sent  direct  from  heaven — he 
felt  as  if  his  spirit  were  entranced — as  if  he  be- 
held the  realms  of  woe  mirrored  in  the  black 
features  of  the  butcher — as  if  he  recognised,  visi- 
bly emanating  from  the  form  of  the  Christian 
girl,  an  atmosphere,  ethereal,  penetrating,  trans- 
porting, like  that  in  whose  midst  angels  walk. 
How  she  pleaded  with  her  father  for  the  poor 
boy,  whose  famishing  soul  he  was  cruelly  robbing 
of  healthful  food,  while  instead,  he  proposed  to 
feed  him  on  poison — that  helpless  being,  en- 
trusted to  him  to  be  taught  a  useful  and  an  ho- 
nest calling,  but  whom  he  threatened  to  instruct 
in  the  mystery  of  sin  and  wretchedness,  so  that 
he  might  leave  his  forming  hands  at  the  end, 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  an  eternal  curse !  In 
words  of  fire  she  described  what  a  thing  it  is  to 
abandon  one's  own  self  to  destruction ; — but  (she 
added),  wantonly  to  stretch  forth  the  hand,  and 
drag  down  into  the  gulf  a  wretched  fellow-crea- 
ture, what  language  could  describe  thai  ?  Car- 
ried away  by  the  fervour  of  her  spirit,  she  knelt 
before  him,  and  implored  him  to  show  himself 
merciful  as  he  would  hope  to  receive  mercy. 

"The  boy  shall  go! — the  boy  shall  go!  I'm 
not  such  a  villain  as  all  that !  To  be  sure,  I  need 
Daunt's  help  amazingly  of  Sundays  in  the  slaugh- 
ter-house ;  for  the  nigger,  too,  has  his  notions  of 
keeping  the  good  day,  so  I  am  left  alone.  Still, 
I  shan't  hinder  the  boy,  not  I!  He  shall  go 
to  meeting  —  Sunday-school  —  everywhere  you 
please !" 

Henry  Fulham  withdrew  from  his  post,  walked 
down  the  steps  softly,  and  then  returned,  making 
a  studiously  loud  noise  with  his  feet  His  knock 
was  this  time  answered  by  Mordaunt,  who 
ushered  him  into  the  room.  "  How  do  you  do, 
Mr.  Ishmael  ?"  said  the  visiter,  when  he  had  be- 
stowed a  bow  and  an  earnest  glance  upon  Ellen. 

The  butcher  gave  him  a  queer  look,  but  re- 
plied, with  surly  courtesy,  that  he  was  well 
enough. 

After  a  few  further  remarks  had  been  ex- 
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changed,  Henry  again  addressed  him  as  u  Mr. 
bhmaeir 

"My  name's  not  Ishmael,  but  John  Penny- 
goes." 

Henry,  quite  abashed,  stammered  some  words 
to  the  effect  that  he  bad  been  informed  his  name 
was  IshmaeL 

"Yes;  everybody  about  here  calls  me  so — 
everybody,  behind  my  back,  and  some  to  my 
face.  They  give  me  the  nickname,  I  believe, 
because  I'm  something  of  an  Arab— every  man's 
hand's  agin  me,  and  they  say — maybe  it's  true, 
too— my  hand's  agin  every  man.  After  all,  what 
odds  is  the  difference?  I  don't  know  but  Ish- 
mael's  as  good  a  sound  as  Pennygoes :  it  has  the 
advantage,  too,  of  bein'  a  scriptur'  name." 

Henry  (who  had  obtained  temporary  employ- 
ment as  a  draughtsman  under  his  name  of  Brooke), 
continued  for  several  months  to  visit  Ellen  Penny- 
goes,  and  with  an  increasing  interest.  He  found 
her,  despite  the  contaminating  coarseness  of  the 
scene  in  which  she  existed,  endowed  with  a 
rare  delicacy  of  character.  By  no  means  his  own 
equal  in  literary  attainments,  she  had  so  im- 
proved a  good  mind  with  the  few  books  which 
had  fallen  in  her  way,  that  she  was  very  far 
above  the  rude  ignorance  of  her  father.  Going 
through  daily,  as  she  did,  an  amount  of  labour 
greater  than  that  which  is  so  often  sufficient  to 
reduce  the  poor  creatures  who  perform  the  lower 
sorts  of  menial  drudgery,  into  a  state  of  semi-bru- 
tality, she  retained  all  the  pure  loveliness  of  wo- 
man. She  was  able  to  do  so  because,  though 
walking  through  a  slough,  she  never  came  in 
contact  with  the  surrounding  mire.  She  lived  in 
a  different  world — a  world  of  pure  thoughts  and 
high  imaginings.  What  perhaps  was  most  re- 
markable about  her,  was,  that  notwithstanding 
this  solitary  and  spiritual  existence,  she  had  all 
the  cheerfulness  which  belongs  to  social  hu- 
manity. 

One  frosty  night  in  December,  Henry  was  com- 
fortably seated  by  the  fireside,  talking  with  Ellen, 
when  Pennygoes  entered  hurriedly.  "  Ellen,"  he 
said,  "  I've  got  a  great  lot  of  beef  to  pack  to-night 
I  must  have  some  help.  Wash  and  Daunt  are 
busy  killing,  so  we'll  have  to  try  for  once  what 
you  can  do." 

"  What!  carry  Ellen  down  to  that  hole  ?" 

"Hole,  indeed! — I  tell  you,  Brooke,  I  never 
want  my  daughter  to  be  in  a  more  respectable 
place.  Hole.1 — I  have  made  some  honest  shil- 
lings there,  I  can  tell  you.  But  if  it  was  the  fil- 
thiest den  that  ever  was,  I  must  have  help  there 
to-night ;  the  ship  sails  for  Barbed oes  to-morrow, 
and  I  have  an  order  to  make  up  the  cargo." 

Ellen  was  quietly  putting  on  her  shawl  and 
bonnet,  when  Henry,  unable  to  bear  the  sight, 
declared  he  would  go  in  her  stead.  "  Come  on, 
then,"  said  the  butcher,  shortly ;  and  down  they 
walked.  The  night  was  bitter  cold,  and  Henry, 
forced  by  the  nature  of  the  employment  to  dis- 
pense with  his  cloak,  suffered  acutely.  Very 
soon  his  ringers  were  as  rigid  as  the  frozen  meat 
he  was  handling ;  next,  his  toes  ached  intolerably ; 
for  tight,  thin-soled  boots,  are  not  the  best  pro- 
tection against  the  damp  floor  of  a  slaughter- 
house ;  finally,  every  limb  and  every  fibre  trem- 
bled from  the  intensity  of  the  cold. — "  You  look 
chilly,  Brooke,"  said  Pennygoes;  "  better  let  Ellen 
•pell  you  a  while." 


|  "  No,  no !"  exclaimed  Henry,  and  kept  on  he- 
I  roically.  After  a  while  the  butcher  looked  at 
I  him  again. — u  You  can't  work  any  longer  this 
|  way,  that's  certain ;  you  are  getting  too  cold  fix 
my  good,  as  well  as  yours.  Tell  you  what,  go 
and  help  Wash — that  will  be  warmer;  and  Daunt 
I  can  come  here." 
j      "  Set  the  boy  at  this  1    Why  he  would  freeze^, 

"  Daunt  freeze !     Not  he !     He's  used  to  it" 

I      The  exchange  was  made.     If  before,  Henry 

'  was  cold,  he  was  now  in  addition,  disgusted  and 

sickened.     Washington,  a  great  muscular  negro, 

expressed  much  wonder  at  his  being  so  much 

affected.     Not  long  after,  the  remark  was  made 

!  that  it  was  time  to  blow  the  hide  off 

"  How !     You  don't  use  powder,  do  you  f " 
"  Powder!  bless  me,  what  a  child  in  simple- 
ness!" 

But  when  the  old  black  noticed  how  he  was 
suffering,  both  from  the  cold  and  the  shock  that 
the  whole  scene  gave  to  a  sensitiveness  which 
had  been  kept  tender  by  delicate  nurture,  he 
scanned  him  pityingly  from  head  to  foot,  and 
said,  "Well,  now,  Ishmael  is  a  hard  customer, 
ain't  he  ?" 

Henry  heartily  assented. 

Then  Washington,  having  peeped  through  a 

convenient  chink  in   the  wall,  to   see  that  his 

I  "  boss"  was  out  of  hearing,  rejoined :  "  He's  a 

|  'tickler  specimen,  and  no  mistake.      I've   seed 

i  heaps  of  bad  people,  but  I  never  seed  one  that 

I  hadn't  some  good  c'racter  'sides  him.     Ishmael  s 

'  got  no  feeling  whatsomever.     I  tell  you,  young 

master,  you  takes  a  sight  too  much  pains  with 

him — he  ain't  worth  it"    The  operation  of  getting 

in  another  ox  interrupted  the   colloquy.      The 

negro  offered  the  knife  to  his  young  companion. 

Henry  recoiled  with  undisguised  horror,  and  in 

his  sympathy  for  the  stricken  beast,  forgot  even 

the  agony  of  his  frost-bitten  feet     The  jet  of 

blood  took  a  direction  he  did  not  expect  and 

some  drops  fell  upon  his  person.     This  incident 

completed  his  discomfort 

As  Pennygoes  and  he  walked  towards  the 
dwelling,  the  former  remarked,  "  You  have  suf- 
fered some  to-night"  Henry  admitted  the  fact. 
"  And  you  have  done  it  to  spare  Ellen."  Thk 
also  the  young  man  acknowledged. 

44  Now,  sir,"  resumed  the  butcher,  "  I  want  to 
know  what's  your  mind  respecting  the  girt  Are 
you  thinking  to  take  a  wife  out  of  the  shambles  f  * 
Henry,  born  of  a  family  that  for  several  gene- 
rations had  been  affluent,  had  inherited,  none  of 
its  wealth  indeed,  but  a  full  share  of  its  pride  and 
fastidious  refinement  At  college  he  was  called 
the  proudest  fellow  in  his  class.  Yet  he  had 
now  to  make  his  resolve :  even  to  the  shambles 
would  he  go,  as  Pennygoes  had  sneeringly  said, 
to  secure  such  a  companion  as  Ellen ;  and  so  he 
signified  to  the  questioner. 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  make,"  replied  the 
father;  "I  have  given  you  a  little  sort  of  a  triaL 
You  are  mighty  tender  just  at  present,  but  there's 
that  in  you  which  will  grow  out  into  ruggedness. 
You'll  be  able  to  scratch  out  a  living,  which  the 
man  should  be  who  takes  Ellen  off  ray  hands, 
for  he  gets  nothing  with  her — not  a  cent  of  money 
— not  a  wedding  frock  even.  It  is  true,  I've 
scraped  together  a  dollar  or  two,  and  may  get 
more — but  none  goes  to  Ellen,  though  she's  the 
only  kin  I  have — not  a  dollar,  either  at  this  pre- 
sent or  after  I'm  dead  and  gone.    Perhaps  I'm 
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saving  my  money  to  found  a  hospital  for  crippled 
and  unthrifty  cattle  that  can't  be  made  beef  of,  or 
for  some  other  laudable  institution  for  perpetuat- 
ing my  glory.  Yes,  young  man,  I  am  labouring 
for  an  object — for  an  object  which  in  the  sight  of 
these  honest  and  clean-handed  people  around 
here,  would  seem  too  small  and  ridiculous  to 
justify  a  man  in  sacrificing  body  and  soul  to  its 
attainment.  But  this  is  my  business ;  what  con- 
cerns you  is,  to  know  that  Ellen  is  as  poor  as 
a  beggar's  daughter.  Are  you  willing  to  take 
her?" 

The  day  for  the  wedding  approached.  Henry 
did  not  choose  to  marry  under  a  false  name. 
So  he  broke  the  true  state  of  the  matter  to  his 
intended  father-in-law. 

"Fulham?  Fulham?" 

"Yes,  sir,  son  of  Melancthon  Fulham,"  and 
he  proceeded  eagerly  to  explain  how  it  was  that 
boyish  pride  and  no  crime  had  induced  the  con- 
cealment 

Pennygoes  cut  him  short  u  Never  mind  your 
story.  You  are  too  young,  I  judge,  to  have  a  wife 
already,  and  as  for  anything  else  there  may  be 
wrong  about  you,  Ellen  must  take  her  chance." 

They  were  married,  and  went  immediately  to 
New  York,  where  Henry  got  into  business  as 
under  clerk,  at  a  small  salary,  in  a  wholesale 
house.  The  young  husband  experienced  then 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  uttered  by  "  Ish- 
mael"  at  parting,  that  he  would  learn  before  long 
that  life  had  hardships  besides  those  endured  in 
the  slaughtering-pen.  Poverty — poverty!  what 
married  man  ever  sung  thy  praises? 

Five  years  had  elapsed,  when  Henry  received 
a  letter  from  Pennygoes,  in  which  he  was  re- 
quested to  meet  the  writer  at  a  certain  hotel  in 
Baltimore ; — day  and  hour  were  designated.  Won- 
dering not  a  little  as  to  the  reason  of  the  sum- 
mons, he  obeyed  it  He  put  up  at  the  hotel 
named — a  third-rate  one ;  and  as  he  was  seated 
in  the  reading-room,  near  the  time  appointed  for 
the  meeting,  behold, Matthew  Fulham,  his  father's 
brother,  entered — the  gentleman  whose  sentiments 
as  his  guardian  had  so  little  coincided  with  his 
own. 

tt  Are  you  here,  too,  to  meet  Pennygoes  ?"  said 
the  uncle. 

u  Yes ;  and  do  you  know  him  ?" 

u  I  have  reason  to — it  was  he  who  ruined  your 
father,  and  nearly  ruined  me." 

"  He  ? — Pennygoes  ? — I  thought  the  name  was 
Cantoch." 

"  Yes ;  Cantoch  &  Co.  was  the  name  of  the 
firm,  but  this  man  was  in  fact  nearly  the  sole 
owner.  For  this  reason,  when  I  heard  you  had 
married  his  daughter — it  was  too  late  then  for 
advice — I  was  not  anxious  to  keep  up  such  an 
intimacy  as  would  bring  me  into  connexion  with 
so  hateful  a  set" 

Presently  Pennygoes  appeared,  and  took  them 
to  a  private  apartment  u  Gentlemen,"  said  he 
with  gravity,  and  even  impressiveness,  "you 
both,  it  is  likely,  have  had  hard  thoughts  of  me. 
To  my  door  you  lay  the  loss  of  a  good  deal  of 
money ;  justly,  in  one  sense,  though  I  didn't  secure 
a  copper  to  myself.  The  crash  fell  on  my  head 
as  well  as  yours ;  and  if  it  had  been  otherwise, 
the  law  gave  you  no  hold  on  me.  Therefore  you 
had  every  reason  to  give  up  the  case  as  despe- 


rate. What  if  I  am  ready  now  to  repay  you  a 
part  of  that  money?" 

Mr.  Matthew  Fulham's  eyes  sparkled. 

u  But,  gentlemen,  I  don't  mean  any  such  thing, 
— I  mean  to  pay  the  whole — every  single  cent 
of  it" 

Pennygoes,  after  uttering  this,  strode  about  the 
room  with  arms  akimbo,  head  thrown  back,  and 
proudly,  as  if  he  were  disposed  to  present  his 
face  to  the  inspection  of  the  whole  world.  Finally 
he  stopped  in  front  of  the  elder  Fulham.  "  What 
I  owed  you  was  fifteen  thousand  dollars."  Then 
turning  to  Henry,  he  said :  "  My  debt  to  you,  or 
what's  the  same  thing,  to  your  father,  was  eighty- 
five  thousand  dollars— yes,  altogether,  a  round  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  not  a  cent  more  or  less, 
How  them  figures  have  stood  up  day  and  night 
before  my  eyes,  as  if  they  were  chalked  out  in 
fire !  One  hundred  thousand !  one  hundred  thou- 
sand! was  always  a  ding-donging  in  my  ears. 
One  hundred  thousand,  not  a  cent  more  nor  less!" 

Again  he  paced  the  room,  as  if  lost  in  old  con- 
templations. 

"  I've  worked  some,  these  fifteen  years.  Yes, 
gentlemen !"  he  continued,  with  animation,  "  and 
though  it  is  I  that  say  it, — if  to  my  industry 
there  had  been  jined  the  leafnin'  and  education 
that  some  has,  and  wastes  in  unprofitableness,  I 
needn't  have  been  all  of  fifteen  years  making  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars. — But  there's  business 
on  hand : — here,  Mr.  Matthew  Fulham,  are  certi- 
ficates of  deposit  for  fifteen  thousand  ;  and  here, 
Henry  B.  Fulham,  is  another  set  for  you,  to  the 
tune  of  eighty-five  thousand.  So  the  jobs  done — • 
clean  off  my  bands,  and  off*  my  mind." 

Pennygoes  received  the  acknowledgments  of 
the  gratified  creditors  with  great  complacency. 
u  I  have  been  passing,"  said  he,  after  an  interval, 
"with  the  good  people  for  a  reprobate;  but 
haven't  I  paid  up  the  last  penny?  /  have  been 
strictly  jutt.  Where's  the  man  can  say  more  than 
that?" 

"  It  is  true,  sir,"  observed  Mr.  Matthew  Ful- 
ham, "  that  you  have  acted  in  a  splendid  manner ; 
but  in  posting  up  accounts  strictly,  it  is  usual  to 
take  into  consideration  the — the — in  short,  the 
interest" 

"  The  interest !"  repeated  Pennygoes  vacantly, 
"  the  interest  ! — sure  enough  !  It  is  the  fact — 
it  is  the  fact — the  interest !  None  but  the  devil 
could  have  invented  interest !  Where  have 
been  my  thoughts  this  whole  time  ?  I,  a  man  in 
business  all  my  life — never  to  have  called  to 
mind  this!  For  fifteen  years!  Why,  'tis  the 
greatest  wonder  ever  was  telled  about  !*' 

The  poor  man  laughed  wildly — "  Ha !  ha !  if  I 
ain't  a  curiosity!  Look  here!  You,  Matthew 
Fulham,  and  you,  youngster ! — will  you  believe 
it!  from  the  day  of  the  smash  down  to  this 
hour,  the  thought  never  once  entered  my  brain ; 
and  heaven  knows,  now  it  has  come,  it  sets  me 
crazy !" 

Mr.  Fulham  senior  cast  a  side-glance  at  Henry, 
signifying  his  decided  impression  that  the  speaker 
must  have  been  quite  out  of  bis  wits  this  longtime. 

"  Never  mind,  though,  I'll  pay  it  yet !  Let's 
see  how  much  it  comes  to.  At  six  per  eent, 
that's  six  thousand;  fifteen  times  six  is  haw 
much?  Whe-ew! — whe-ew!  Bless  my  life,  and 
I  was  thinking  the  whole  time  of  nothing  but 
that  fine  round  hundred  thousand ! — But  don't  be 
uneasy,  I'm  rugged — I'll  last  a  good  while  yet — 
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there'll  be  time  before  I  die.  But  then  it  will  be 
increasing — ugh!  that  interest  1 — every  minute. 
Goodness  alive! — it's  enough  to  make  a  man 
jump  through  bis  skin!" 

Henry  hastened,  and,  to  do  him  justice,  so  did 
his  uncle,  to  beg  the  scrupulous  debtor  to  dismiss 
all  care,  assuring  him  they  considered  every  obli- 
gation cancelled. 

Pennygoes  would  listen  to  no  representations. 
In  order  to  relieve  his  mind  of  at  least  a  part  of 
its  burden,  Henry  said  that  he  himself  would  pay 
whatever  was  due  his  uncle. 

**  Will  you,  indeed  ?  that  would  be  great" 

u  I  will  this  very  day ;  and  so,  as  I'm  your  son- 
in-law,  and  have  Ellen,  who  is  worth  more  than 
all  the  gold  in  Baltimore,  you  will  consider  your- 
self entirely  discharged." 

"  Not  I !"  he  replied  curtly.  tt  The  payment  of 
my  debts  is  my  business — not  Ellen's.  Square 
off  your  uncle  though,  and  I'll  then  owe  the  whole 
to  one  person,  which  will  save  bother  in  calcu- 
lating. Good-bye  to  you.  I'm  off  from  here — I'm 
tired  of  butchering,  and  I'm  tired  of  Baltimore. 
That  place  is  for  me  where  money's  to  be  made 
fastest." 

As  he  opened  the  door  to  pass  out,  they  heard 
him  mutter :  "  This  want  of  book-learning  is  a 
great  misery !  What  an  unrighteous  fool  though, 
to  have  supposed  that  a  debt,  like  an  onion, 
would  stop  growing,  if  you  only  laid  it  by  on  a 
shelf  for  safe-keeping!" 

In  days  when  wonders  were  common  on  the 
earth,  a  man  was  known  to  exist  around  whom 
walls  of  crystal  reared  themselves,  till  at  length 
they  closed  in  an  arch  over  his  head.  This  glassy 
dwelling  was  of  quite  another  sort  from  that 
which  fairy  kindness  erected  for  the  benefit  of 
the  great-nosed  prince :  though  it  did  not  exolude 
the  perception  of  external  objects,  the  rays  of 
light  in  their  passage  were  stripped  of  all  colour ; 
— nature  was  made  arid,  desolate,  and  dreary. 
At  the  same  time,  the  lenses  composing  the  walls 
concentrated  the  sun's  heat — that  flood  which 
bore  life  and  joy  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world — and 
poured  it  in  fierce  and  blasting  intensity  upon 
the  solitary  prisoner.  And  though  he  remained 
stoically  impassive,  visible  effects  were  producing 
upon  him.  Even  his  outward  form  withered ; 
but  the  nature  of  this  fire  is  to  pierce  within,  and 
feed  on  what  it  finds  there:  already  was  the 
man's  heart  scorched  and  wilted,  and  there  was 
little  doubt  that  it  would  ere  long  be  consumed 
to  ashes.  But  lo!  a  mighty  mass  is  falling  from 
above,  and  threatens  to  shatter  the  glittering  edi- 
fice to  fragments.  The  man,  unconscious  of  his 
former  evil  plight,  looks  up  in  horror.  Not  so 
feels  his  guardian  angel  in  heaven ;  not  so  feels 
one  faithful  friend  who  stands  on  the  earth ; — > 
these  hail  the  impending  stroke  with  joy.  They 
see  in  the  fall  of  the  crystal  house, — though  it 
may  for  a  moment  beat  down  the  in-dweller 
himself  to  the  dust, — the  signal  of  deliverance,  of 
salvation  from  an  unutterable  woe. 

The  man  was  Henry  Fulham.  He  had  become 
a  merchant  and  an  adventurous  one.  Up  to  a 
certain  point,  his  enterprise  had  been  as  prosper- 
ous as  his  heart  could  desire ;  and  nothing  but 
insufficiency  of  capital  could  stand  in  the  way  of 
complete  success,  tfis  means  were  well  chosen, 
provided  only  he  had  strength  to  give  them 
effect    To  be  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth 


is  dangerous  for  any  man  ;  it  is  thrice  dangerous 
to  one  of  a  temperament  and  character  like  his. 
Mammon,  a  pitiless  god,  relinquishes  no  suitably- 
prepared  victim.  If  a  man  enter  that  service 
under  the  impulse  of  an  imperious  pride  and  a 
passionate  ambition,  it  had  been  better  for  him 
to  have  been  thrown  into  the  embrace  of  the 
grim  image  which  of  old  used  to  glow  amidst 
the  flames  of  Gehenna. 

Ellen  recognised  all  the  peril  of  his  situation. 
Her  only  hope  was  of  what  the  world  calls  nan. 
The  day  came  at  last :  he  had  stretched  out  his 
arm  too  far — he  had  coped  with  millionaires,  and 
sank  down  now  in  despairing  consciousness  that, 
in  this  arena,  neither  physical  force  nor  energy  of 
mind  may  save  a  man  from  the  fate  of  nerveless 
impotence. 

u  On,  Ellen!"  he  exclaimed  one  morning,  after 
a  night  of  feverish  stupor, "  had  I  but  an  untouched 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  I  could  wrestle  with 
the  strongest  in  New  York!" 

In  her  heart,  Ellen  blessed  God  that  he  had  it 
not 

A  few  minutes  later  his  messenger  brought 
him  the  mail ;  for  he  had  not  gone  to  his  counting- 
room,  being  determined  that  the  stroke  which 
was  destined  to  smite  him  that  day,  should  not 
find  him  out  in  the  dismal  den  which  he  himself 
now  regarded  with  disgust,  but  by  his  own 
fireside,  within  the  sacred  circle  of  his  family. 

As  he  read  one  letter,  his  countenance  changed. 

" &  Co.,  have  a  hundred  and  thirty-right 

thousand  dollars  to  my  credit  /" 

He  seized  his  hat  and  rushed  out  Ellen 
sought  her  chamber  and  wept  bitter  tears. 

The  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand 
dollars  which  came  so  opportunely  (or  disas- 
trously), had  been  sent  from  California.  To 
explain  the  matter,  the  bankers  communicated  to 
Fulham  a  letter  from  one  of  their  correspondents, 
apologizing  at  the  time  for  the  somewhat  free 
language  in  which  it  was  couched.  The  writer, 
who  had  left  the  Atlantic  coast  "  a  wild,  harum- 
scarum  fellow,"  had  displayed  tt  business  talent 
in  California,  and  was  not  at  bottom  a  bad-hearted 
person." 

An  extract  only  from  the  letter  follows,  the 
laws  of  space  compelling  the  omission  of  much 
that  is  curious. 

"  Our  country  here  has  the  fullest  kind  of  an 
assortment  of  queer  folks,  but  this  old  codger, 
Pennygoes,  tops  the  lot  When  the  doctor  told 
him  it  was  certain  death  if  he  stayed  longer,  he 
only  answered,  *  Interest  at  six  per  cent  never 
stops,  and  I  won't.'  So,  on  he  kept,  amidst  cholera, 
fever,  and  everything  else.  Since  being  driven 
to  his  bed,  he  in  the  first  place  proceeds  to  get 
my  brains  all  up  in  a  snarl  by  making  me  calcu- 
late interest  in  every  sort  of  way,  till  at  length  he 
became  satisfied  that  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
thousand  dollars  covered  his  debt  to  H.  B.  Ful- 
ham. After  that,  instead  of  dying  in  peace,  he 
must  needs  be  anxious  to  have  a  clear  five  thou- 
sand dollars  left,  to  be  applied  in  building  a 
church  at  the  mines,  by  some  parson  or  other, 
whom  he  had  bluffed  off  a  few  weeks  before, 
and  who,  it  appears,  had  in  return  given  his  sins 
a  most  faithful  dressing.  Allowing  for  our  com- 
missions, the  doctor's  fees,  &c.,  it  was  found  he 
would  not  have  the  amount  he  wanted,  unless 
he  could  be  buried  for  fifty  dollars.  What  do 
you  think  ?    With  as  much  alacrity  as  if  he  were 
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entering  upon  life,  instead  of  fixing  himself  to  go 
out,  he  calls  for  an  undertaker,  and  not  only  that, 
but  makes  the  fellow  fetch  a  whole  lot  of  coffins, 
so  that  he  may  choose  among  them.  The  chaf- 
fering that  followed  you  never  knew  the  like  of. 
One  by  one  the  coffins  were  lifted  up  on  his  bed, 
and  he  inspected  each  most  critically.  Very  'cute 
the  old  man  showed  himself  at  driving  a  bargain; 
— but  that  undertaker! — I  tell  you  what;  to  see 
the  ghastly  manner  in  which  his  lantern-jaws 
worked ;  to  hear  him  expatiate  on  the  merits  of 
•  his  wares,  inform  us  how  good  this  one  would 
be  to  keep  out  the  water,  and  how  that  would 
last  long  enough  to  receive  a  second  tenant,  fairly 
made  my  flesh  creep.  After  all,  they  could  not 
agree.  The  undertakers  lowest,  even  for  the 
most  rickety  pine-box  he  had  was,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  Pennygoes  sent  him  off,  declaring 
doggedly  that  he  would  wait  till  a  cargo  of  coffins 
arrived  and  brought  down  the  market  He  at 
once  paid  the  preacher  the  five  thousand,  and 
seems  contented  to  run  his  chance  of  getting 
buried.  He  has  not  talked  much  since  then ;  yet 
every  once  in  a  while  we  can  hear  him  mutter : 
*  Pay  up — pay  up !  Principal  and  (his  voice 
always  rises  here  into  spasmodic  emphasis)  and 
interest!'" 

The  crisis  was  past  To  the  astonishment  and 
chagrin  of  many  veterans  of  the  exchange,  the 
firm  of  Fulham  survived  and  stood  forth  in  over- 
shadowing stateliness. 

One  night  Henry  Fulham  sat  in  his  parlour, 
absorbed  in  meditation.  He  was  alone,  for  his 
wife  had  gone  out — he  had  not  cared  to  learn 
whither — but  it  was  to  meet  other  like-minded 
members  of  her  sex,  on  a  business  of  mercy.  A 
coach  stopped  at  the  door,  and  presently  a  visiter 
was  ushered  in — a  man  of  bent  form,  and  features 
haggard,  gaunt,  and  cadaverously  pale.  His  staff, 
and  the  left  hand  thrown  out  uncertainly  to  clutch 
the  table's  edge  or  the  back  of  a  chair,  scarcely 
saved  him  from  falling,  till  he  tottered  to  a  seat 

u  I  would  have  died  in  California,"  said  the 
figure,  "  if  I  had  been  sure  that  I  could  have  come 
after  death  to  pay  you  a  visit  Henry  Fulham! 
I  have  been  right  up  to  the  dividing  line — have 
looked  over  into  eternity :  I  have  drawn  myself 
back  to  give  you  a  notion  of  something  I  saw. 
Look  at  me  then  as  at  a  ghost — indeed  I  am 
little  more." 

The  young  merchant  obeyed  the  direction  by 
looking  most  intently. 

"  Ever  since  I  have  been  capable  of  observa- 
tion I  have  noticed  in  the  world  a  wonderful 
deal  of  rascality.  I  early  made  up  my  mind 
that,  not  to  aim  at  perfect  righteousness,  I  could 
be  by  long  odds  better  than  the  generality,  if  I 
only  took  one  virtue,  and  stuck  to  it  I  chose 
justice.  I  did  not  start  to  ask  favours  of  other 
people — I  did  not  calculate  to  do  favours  myself. 
It  would  be  enough,  I  thought,  if  I  paid  all  I 
owed ;  and  this  I  determined  I  would  do.  The 
plan  was  not  so  bid,  yet  a  miserable  fool  I  showed 
myself  in  the  performance.  You  know  about  the 
interest — but  that  was  not  the  greatest  piece  of 
forgetfulness ; — I  forgot  one  of  my  creditors — the 
principal  one.  If  I  seemed  crazy  to  make  the 
other  mistake,  surely  the  madness  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar when  he  eat  the  grass  isn't  a  parallel  to 
this.  Now,  Fulham,  I  have  some  doubts  about 
you.  Don't  talk  of  your  greater  sense,  and  all 
that,  ibr  I  saw  in  you  long  ago  that  sort  of  spunk 


which  the  devil  very  well  knows  how  to  make  a 
handle  of  when  he  wants  to  hoist  a  man  into 
crookedness  and  folly.  Besides ;  even  in  my  try- 
ing to  do  right  towards  you,  I've  put  temptation 
in  your  way.  Remember,  all  this  money  is  not 
yours — it  is  borrowed  capital,  and  the  interest 
runs  on  at  a  greater  rate  than  six  per  cent,  or 
seven  either.  Think  the  sum  over — figure  out 
the  answer  if  you  can.  What  are  you  worth  at 
this  present  time — a  couple  of  hundred  thou- 
sand?" 

"  Probably  five  times  that" 

"  So  much  the  worse  :  it  makes  the  ciphering 
harder.  How  many  widows  and  orphans  could 
be  fed  on  that  ?  Go  to  work  now,  and  see  how 
your  account  will  stand,  when  the  balance  is 
struck  at  the  day  of  judgment.  You  be  calcula- 
ting your  suih,  and  I'll  calculate  mine." 

He  ceased  speaking,  and  the  two  sat  in  silence 
for  a  long  time.  What  thoughts  were  passing 
through  the  mind  of  each,  none  but  himself  could 
know. 

Finally  Pennygoes,  turning  his  glassy  eyes  upon 
the  merchant,  said,  "  I  am  in  a  maze — I  am  be- 
wildered— confounded — the  answer's  too  large. 
Don't  wait  for  my  ciphering — I  can't  stay  to  finish 
it  Look  out  for  yourself.  Pay  your  debts — pay 
your  debts !  every  one  of  them,  but  especially  the 
great  debt — I  don't  mean  Nature's — that  settles 
itself— but  His— Ms!" 

Henry  Fulham  was  induced  to  withdraw  from 
a  pursuit  which,  to  him,  was  crowded  with  dan- 
ger. If  this  decision  has  deprived  Trade  of  one 
of  its  columns,  who  that  knows  anything  of  the 
unostentatious  and  effective  beneficence  it  has 
occasioned,  can  call  it  blameworthy? — who  that 
has  recognised  what  serene  happiness  attends 
the  doer  of  those  good  deeds  will  call  it  unwise  ? 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  change  of  life  was  an  im- 
portant event  to  Fulham,  if  not  to  mankind ;  and 
yet,  so  far  as  human  eye  can  discover,  it  depended 
on  so  small  a  thing  as  a  debtor's  honest  ignorance 
of  the  truth  that  every  principal  carries  with  it  an 
interest 

As  for  "  Ishmael"  himself,  there  are  not  a  few 
persons  who  are  ready  to  depose  in  Chancery — 
if  occasion  were — that  he  was  unquestionably  non 
compos.  Perhaps  they  are  right ;  yet  it  may  be 
suggested  for  consideration  whether  a  man  ought 
to  pronounce  upon  his  neighbour's  sanity,  unless 
he  is  sure  of  his  own. 


THE  DARK  WATER. 

BT  J.  SIDNEY  HODGES. 

Who  sits  beside  yon  darksome  pool — 

Alone,  alone,  and  silent  ever — 
Where  breezes  sigh  not,  soft  and  cool, 

Where  pleasant  sunshine  falleth  never? 
The  waters  of  the  pool  are  dark, 

Ay,  blacker  than  yon  midnight  heaven ; 
And  the  dull  surface  sends  not  back 

A  ray  from  out  the  dark  sky  driven. 

Who  sitteth  by  yon  pool  alone, 

Where  tall  trees  o'er  the  brink  are  bending ; 
Moveless,  as  leafage  carved  in  stone, 

And  with  the  wave  their  long  boughs  blending  * 
So  movelessly  those  long  boughs  sink 

Beneath  the  waters  dark  and  lonely, 
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THE  SHOEMAKER  OF  ST.  AUSTELL, 

OE  IN0IDKHT8  IK  THS  LIFE  OF  A  M1TAPHTBICIAM. 

BT    LBBOI    M.   LIB. 

CHAPTBB.    I. 

u  Nor  grandeur  hear,  with  a  disdainful  smile, 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor." 

A  labob  proportion  of  those  whose  names  are 
"a  light  and  landmark  on  the  cliffs  of  fame," 
have  reached  their  positions  of  eminence  and 
usefulness  from  the  lowest  conditions  of  indi- 
gence, and  amidst  constant  depressions  of  spirit 
from  the  ceaseless  cravings  of  want  In  the 
pressure  of  external  trials,  and  the  drudgery  of 
toilsome  occupations,  the  inner  man  has  been 
separated  from  grosser  employments,  and  conse- 
crated to  the  purposes  and  pursuits  of  know- 
ledge. The  desire  to  know — the  eldest  born  of 
wisdom — awakened  their  energies,  braced  theii 
spirits,  held  weariness  in  check,  and  grew  rich 
on  the  spare  moments  of  time  economically  pre- 
served and  industriously  employed.  It  was  not 
genius, — blazing,  but  transient  as  a  comet,  taking 
one  truth,  or  a  class  of  truths,  by  intuition,  and 
expiring  in  the  splendour  of  its  conceptions  ;— 
but  the  determination  to  know,  to  u  intermeddle 
with  all  wisdom,"  to  grow  rich  by  the  patient 
and  steady  accumulation  of  thought,  that  made 
them  avaricious  of  time,  and  prodigal  of  health 
and  strength  and  rest  Industry  performed  the 
office  of  stoker  to  the  intellectual  fires  burning 
within  them,  and  fidelity  to  the  one  absorbing 
object  of  desire  gave  light  in  the  gloom  of  dis- 
couragement, a  miser's  joy  to  every  step  of  their 
ascent,  and  a  graceful  dignity  to  the  conscious 
honours  of  their  triumph  in  reaching  and  record- 
ing their  names  in  the  Temple  of  Knowledge. 

It  is  no  less  profitable  than  gratifying  to  trace 
the  progressive  development  of  the  mind ;  espe- 
cially when,  unaided  by  fortune  or  education,  but 
guided  by  its  own  aspirations,  and  the  energy  of 
its  own  determinations,  it  works  its  way  to  posts 
of  honour  and  positions  of  influence  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  world.  The  republic  of  letters 
is  free  for  all.  The  knowledge  of  the  alphabet 
entitles  all  to  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Freedom 
to  roam  through  the  whole  unbounded  continent 
of  learning  is  secured  by  these  twenty-six  letters. 
Their  possessor  is  already  initiated  into  the  se- 
crets of  wisdom,  and  has  the  passwords  to  its 
profoundest  mysteries.  The  mind  is  its  own 
world.  It  may  be  a  desert  dismal  with  igno- 
rance and  vice,  or  a  garden  rich  and  beautiful 
with  the  fruits  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  In  an 
age  and  country  like  ours,  voluntary  ignorance  is 
a  crime  of  fearful  magnitude.  Contented  igno- 
rance is  a  sin  against  self  and  society.  Know- 
ledge is  power.  It  is,  also,  a  treasure  more 
priceless  than  gold.  But  like  gold,  it  is  found  in 
grains,  seldom  in  lumps,  and  is  obtained  by  dig- 
ging. When  one  sees  a  man  possessed  of  u  much 
gold,"  he  is  not  altogether  sure  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  it  is  not  alloyed  with  the  dust  of  fraud 
and  dishonest  gains.  The  jewel  that  sparkles  on 
the  coronet  of  wealth  may  have  been  placed 
there  by  oppression  and  violence.  But  learning 
stands  free  of  all  suspicion.  Its  possession  is  a 
stamp  of  honesty,  and  a  passport  to  reputation 
and  usefulness.  Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing: 
u  Therefore,  get  wisdom ;  and  with  all  thy  getting*, 


No  ripple  plays  along  the  brink ; 
Eternal  silence  broodeth  only. 

The  black  leaves  from  the  grim,  tall  trees, 

Beneath  the  blacker  pool  are  lying ; 
And  never  once  the  faintest  breeze 

Was  heard  across  its  bosom  sighing. 
The  margin,  too,  is  strown  with  leaves, 

In  the  thick  slimy  soil  decaying ; 
And  there  she  sits  alone  and  grieves, 

Her  dark  hair  from  her  pale  brow  straying. 

What  grief  is  weighing  on  her  heart, 

That  gives  such  anguish  to  her  features  1 
It  is  some  sorrow  all  apart 

From  those  that  light  on  earthly  creatures. 
See  how  her  thin  hands  press  her  brow, 

As  though  some  deeper  pang  had  caught  her ; 
Anon  she  sighs,  and  gazes  now 

Adown  the  deep,  dark,  silent  water. 

When  midnight  shades  the  gloomy  dell, 

And  daylight  from  the  earth  is  driven  1 
And,  from  the  far  off  tower,  the  bell 

Swells  sadly  through  the  mournful  heaven, 
Ever,  with  brow  most  sad  and  pale, 

She  sits  in  sorrow  never  ending, 
Beside  that  pool,  which  tells  a  tale 

Of  some  dread  deed  her  bosom  rending. 

No  mortal  knows  that  dreary  tale  j 

Its  memory  now  has  passed  for  ever, 
With  those  who  erewhile  trod  this  vale, 

And  will  return  again,  oh,  never ! 
The  ruins  of  the  old,  old  hall, 

'Mid  yon  tall  trees  are  fast  decaying j 
And  thick,  dark  weeds  creep  over  ail, 

In  coarse  green  clusters  widely  straying. 

Gray  lichens  clothe  each  crumbling  stone, 

And  mildew  on  the  sill  is  lying ; 
And  the  cold  damp,  that  creeps  alone, 

With  dark  green  spots  the  wall  is  dyeing 
The  marble  cups,  where  fountains  played, 

Thick  tangled  knots  of  grass  are  lading ; 
And  where  the  silver  waters  strayed, 

I  see  the  wary  serpent  gliding. 

But  who  is  she  that  sits  alone  ? 

Hush!  do  you  hear  her  bosom  sighing? 
It  was  a  bitter,  bitter  moan, 

Like  one  in  dull,  deep  anguish  dying. 
How  still  she  is !     How  fixed  her  gaze 

Upon  the  midnight  pool  below  her  j 
Some  fearful  sight  of  dread  amaze 

Its  gloomy  depths  for  ever  show  her. 

Within  those  depths  some  say  she  sees 

The  image  of  a  murdered  lover ; 
And  hears  his  low  moan  through  the  trees, 

That  hang  their  drooping  boughs  above  her ! 
Some  foul,  dark  deed  its  wave  has  known, 

Whose  memory  this  wild  grief  has  taught  her; 
And  though  full  many  a  year  has  flown, 

She  watches  still  by  that  lone  water. 

Whence  comes  she  with  her  noiseless  tread  ? 

Hush !  lest  the  wakeful  night  should  hear  it ! 
Some  say  she  cometh  from  the  dead, 

And  think  'tis  but  a  restless  spirit 
When  the  cold  dews  of  morning  fall, 

And  the  gray  dawn  comes  creeping  hither, 
She  glides  within  yon  crumbling  hall, 

And  passes  hence, — I  know  not  whither. 
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get  understanding."  Exalt  her;  and  she  shall 
promote  thee.  In  her  hands  are  riches,  and  ho- 
nour, and  life.  But  if  she  be  despised,  thou  shalt 
be  lightly  esteemed.  Knowing  our  letters,  the 
literature  and  "  languages  of  the  babbling  earth" 
are  all  within  the  reach  of  desire,  industry,  and 
application.  With  these,  the  key  of  the  Temple 
of  Knowledge  is  in  our  hands.  Shall  we  open 
its  doors,  and  survey  its  magnificent  and  gorgeous 
palaces?  At  least,  let  us  trace  the  progressive 
career  of  one  who,  at  manhood,  was  ignorant  and 
vicious,  but,  animated  by  a  desire  to  knowy  pa- 
tiently and  resolutely  worked  his  way  up  the  hill, 
and  sat  down  to  enjoy  an  ennobling  and  virtuous 
repose  on  "  the  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple 
shines  afar."  We  portray  the  fortunes  of  an 
humble  shoemaker,  whose  perseverance  in  self-4 
improvement  was  crowned  with  a  success  that 
has  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  pro- 
foundly eminent  men  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century. 

Samuel  Drew  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St 
Austell,  Cornwall,  England,  on  the  3d  of  March, 
1765.  His  parents  were  extremely  poor.  His 
father's  occupation  fluctuated  between  tillage 
and  "  streaming  for  tin."  When  not  turning  up 
the  soil  of  the  farm,  he  was  examining  the  depo- 
sits of  mountain  streams,  and  selecting,  by  the 
process  of  washing  and  pulverizing,  such  parts 
as  were  valuable  for  the  ore  they  contained. 
Diligence  and  care,  even  in  this  toilsome  occupa- 
tion, yielded  him  such  success  that,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  he  was  able  to  take  a  better  resi- 
pence,  and  engage  in  the  business  of  a  common 
carrier  for  a  brewery  in  his  neighbourhood.  At 
this  he  found  employment  for  some  time ;  and, 
with  the  prospect  of  a  permanent  engagement, 
with  steady  accumulations,  might  have  antici- 
pated ultimate  competency.  But  industry  and 
integrity  are  not  always  a  guarantee  of  success ; 
nor  a  protection  against  the  frauds  or  dishonest 
carelessness  of  others.  The  brewer  was  a  lover 
of  pleasure  more  than  of  business;  and  wasted 
in  prodigal  living  more  than  was  yielded  by  the 
gains  of  trade.  Bankruptcy  soon  followed,  and 
several  pounds  due  to  the  poor  carrier  went 
down  into  the  gulf  with  his  employer ;  and  what 
was  worse,  left  him  without  fodder  for  his  horses, 
or  food  for  his  children, — bereft  at  once  of  em- 
ployment and  means  of  subsistence.  He  had  to 
strike  out  a  new  mode  of  "making  both  ends 
meet." 

Poor  as  were  the  parents,  they  were  pious, 
and  were  not  only  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
education  to  their  children,  but  solicitous  to  im- 
part it,  to  the  limited  extent  their  circumstances 
would  allow.  For  awhile  the  two  sons  were 
sent  daily  to  a  school,  in  which  the  charge  for 
reading  was  only  a  penny  a  week.  But  Samuel 
seemed  careless  of  this  opportunity  of  learning  to 
read.  Books  were  disagreeable  things.  He  had 
a  talent  for  doing  nothing  ;  and  he  gratified  it  by 
playing  truant  He  loved  tho  smiling  fields  and 
the  lonely  woods,  with  their  murmuring  rivulets 
and  singing-birds;  and  he  carried  his  heart  there 
to  find  "  sermons  in  trees,  and  books  in  brook*." 
Whatever  his  disregard  of  book-learning,  he  was 
shrewd  enough  in  other  things,  and  his  shrewd- 
ness had  a  bent  of  mischief,  that  was  generally 
more  successful  in  getting  him  into  scrapes  than 
in  getting  him  out  of  them.  But  it  sometimes 
left  him  "  unwhipt  of  justice."    His  wild  pranks 


were  a  grief  and  annoyance  to  his  excellent  pa- 
rents ;  and  compelled  them  to  practise  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  letter  of  the  proverb,  "  Spare  the 
rod,  and  spoil  the  child."  On  one  occasion, 
having  incurred  his  father's  displeasure,  he  was 
threatened  with  the  rod;  and  he  knew  it  was 
not  merely  "  a  promise  made  to  the  ear."  But 
he  believed  it  would  be  "better  kept  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance."  Such  sentences 
were  generally  carried  into  effect  at  night,  when 
the  culprit  was  unbreeched  and  in  bed.  Appre- 
hensive that  the  visit  to  keep  him  from  spoiling 
would  not  be  overlooked,  nor  the  rod  spared 
when  it  was  paid,  he  prevailed  on  his  elder  bro- 
ther to  exchange  places  with  him  in  the  bed  for 
the  night  It  proved  another  case  of  the  substi- 
tution of  the  innocent  for  the  guilty;  and  poor 
Jabez  smarted  under  the  lash,  as  unconscious  of 
the  fault  that  incurred  the  punishment,  as  of  the 
trick  by  which  it  had  been  transferred  to  his 
own  shoulders.  On  another  occasion,  for  some 
offence,  bis  father  gave  him  a  note  to  carry  to  his 
schoolmaster.  Suspecting  it  to  contain  an  order 
for  a  flogging,  payable  at  sight,  and  unwilling  to 
be  a  party  in  the  transaction,  the  billet  never 
reached  its  destination.  He  subsequently  con- 
fessed that,  to  escape  the  rod,  he  spoiled  the 
note. 

A  trait  of  character  that  gave  direction  to  his 
life,  and  success  to  his  plans,  was  developed  at 
an  early  period  of  his  youth: — it  was  resolute 
energy  of  will,  sustained  by  a  quality  of  sticking 
to  what  he  attempted.  Perseverance,  even 
against  his  books,  and  in  truancy  from  school, 
became  a  habit, — a  bad  application,  it  must  be 
confessed,  of  a  very  important  quality  of  the 
mental  constitution.  An  illustration  of  this  dis- 
position while  very  young,  has  been  preserved 
among  the  records  of  his  early  life.  Reared 
among  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall,  and  familiar 
with  their  operations,  he  became  ambitious  of  em- 
bracing the  profession,  very  soon  after  he  was 
breeched,  and  he  resolved  on  sinking  a  shaft  for 
himself.  Accordingly,  he  organized  a  company, 
of  which  he  was  captain ;  and  with  a  pickaxe,  a 
rope,  and  a  board,  for  a  bucket,  he  commenced 
his  work.  They  had  been  engaged  at  the  shaft 
for  some  time,  and  had  gone  some  distance  below 
the  surface,  when  his  mining  operations  were 
brought  to  a  sudden  halt  He  was  at  the  bottom, 
digging  away  with  a  right  good  will,  one  day, 
when  some  one  threw  a  handful  of  earth  upon 
him.  This  was  a  great  offence  to  his  dignity,  as 
the  presiding  genius  of  the  undertaking ;  and,  in 
a  dictatorial  way,  he  commanded  the  offender  to 
desist  A  larger  handful  that  came  clattering 
down  upon  him  was  the  only  response  to  his 
order.  Greatly  incensed,  and  vowing  to  give 
the  offender  a  sound  drubbing,  he  ordered  them 
to  draw  him  up,  when,  to  his  utter  mortification, 
he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  his  father, 
who  had  just  discovered  the  mining  ambition  of 
the  youngsters,  and  regarding  it  more  as  a  trap 
for  his  cow  than  a  mine  of  wealth,  peremptorily 
ordered  the  captain  to  put  the  dirt  back  in  its 
place. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  was  mining 
in  good  earnest  Tin  ore  is  commonly  lodged  in 
masses  of  stone.  These  are  gathered  and  pul- 
verized in  the  stamping  mill,  from  whence  the 
material  is  carried  by  a  small  stream  of  water 
into  shallow  pits  prepared  for  its  reception,  where 
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the  gravity  of  the  metal  causes  it  to  sink,  while 
the  sandy  particles  pass  off  with  the  stream. 
These  pits  are  called  buddies.  Children  are  em- 
ployed to  stir  up  these  deposits,  and  keep  them 
in  agitation  until  the  process  of  separation  is 
complete.  These  children  are  called  buddle-boys. 
At  eight  years  of  age  ^Samuel  Drew  became  a 
buddle-boy,  his  father  receiving  three  halfpence 
a  day  for  his  service.  Like  his  father  at  the 
brewery,  his  first  earnings  were  lost  by  the  in- 
solvency of  his  employer.  But  a  new  master 
came  and  advanced  their  wages  to  twopence. 
This  increase  had  a  powerful  effect  in  augment- 
ing the  self-importance  of  the  boys.  It  came  near 
ruining  one  of  Samuel's  companions.  The  little 
fellow,  having  lost  his  parents,  had  been  taken 
by  an  aunt  and  kindly  cared  for  as  her  own. 
But,  like  too  many  others,  his  virtues  were  not 
proof  against  the  temptations  of  sudden  fortune. 
He  was  so  elevated  by  this  addition  to  his  in- 
come, that  he  went  home  and  gave  his  aunt 
notice  that  as  soon  as  his  wages  became  due,  he 
should  seek  new  lodgings  and  board  himself! 
Its  effect  on  ypung  Drew  was  to  make  him  aspire 
to  the  rack — not  of  torture— but  of  a  higher  step 
in  the  refining  process.  But,  although  he  remained 
two  years  in  the  pit,  he  was  never  promoted  be- 
yond the  rank  of  buddle-boy. 

Young  as  he  was,  with  such  dispositions,  and 
associated  with  vicious  children,  he  could  not 
fail  to  be  influenced  by  their  conversation  and 
example.  He  was  rapidly  descending  into  vicious 
habits.  To  augment  his  danger  and  accelerate 
his  ruin,  the  only  being  on  earth  who  understood 
his  disposition  and  knew  how  to  restrain  it  from 
ill,  and  guide  it  "  in  the  good  and  right  way,"  had 
been  removed  from  her  place  in  the  family.  His 
mother  had  gone  down  to  the  grave,  and  there 
was  now  scarcely  a  heart  to  love  him,  or  a  hand 
stretched  out  to  sustain  and  encourage  him.  She 
had  early  discovered  that  the  levity  of  his  feel- 
ings unfitted  him  to  receive  instruction  through 
the  ordinary  channels.  He  was  therefore  taken 
under  her  own  charge.  She  taught  him  to  read 
and  write,  at  least  all  he  learned  of  either  during 
his  youth.  But  his  moral  nature  was  the  field 
she  culiivated  with  most  avidity.  The  good  seed 
of  religious  truth  was  deposited  in  his  heart ;  and 
it  never  lost  its  vitality.  In  later  years  the  har- 
vest of  that  sowing  was  abundant  and  glorious. 

CHAPTER  II. 

tt  Real  glory 
Springs  from  the  silent  conquest  of  ourselves : 
And  without  that,  the  conqueror  is  naught 
But  the  first  slave." 

Thb  death  of  his  mother  introduced  a  new 
phase  in  the  life  of  Samuel  Drew.  In  the 
second  year  of  his  loneliness  his  rather  married  a 
widow,  who  for  some  time  had  presided  over 
his  domestic  affaire  as  housekeeper.  She  was  a 
worthy  woman ;  but  the  transition  to  the  mother's 
place  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  children.  A 
regular  warfare  of  petty  annoyances,  in  which 
Samuel  took  the  lead,  was  commenced ;  and 
reached  their  consummation  in  his  expatriation 
from  his  father's  house.  The  offence  that  pre- 
cipitated this  event  was  certainly  as  provoking 
in  its  character  as  it  was  deliberate  in  purpose 
and  graceless  in  execution.    Soon  after  her  mar- 


riage, on  an  occasion  when  some  of  her  female 
acquaintances  were  visiting  her,  he  provided 
himself  with  a  syringe  and  a  vessel  of  watet, 
bored  a  hole  through  the  partition,  and  white 
they  were  at  tea  discharged  a  volume  of  water 
upon  them.  This  insult  to  her  dignity  and  her 
hospitality  was  a  little  more  than  heT  human 
nature  could  bear ;  and  the  husband  and  father 
was  compelled  to  transfer  the  culprit  where  he 
would  either  cease  his  annoyances,  or  else  find 
new  victims  for  his  experiments. 

At  the  age  of  ten  years  he  was  apprenticed  to 
a  shoemaker  at  St.  Blazey,  about  three  miles  from 
St.  Austell.  It  was  not  long  after  this  change  in 
his  affairs  before  his  father  removed  to  a  greater 
distance,  and  left  him  to  cultivate  his  vicious 
propensities  unrestrained  by  the  presence  and 
influence  of  family  and  friends.  His  new  home 
was  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  adjoining  the 
mansion  and  grounds  of  one  of  England's  wealthy 
families.  But  he  was  too  young  and  ignorant  Id 
enjoy  the  picturesque  in  nature;  and  too  con- 
stantly occupied  with  the  drudgery  of  his  daily 
toils  to  be  sensible  of  anything  beyond  the  pres- 
sure of  discomfort  and  want.  He  was  regarded 
rather  as  a  convenience  to  subserve  the  wishes 
of  others,  than  as  a  member  of  the  family.  His 
master,  to  the  trade  of  shoemaker  added  that  of 
farmer;  and  when  there  was  no  work  in  the 
shop,  there  was  always  plenty  of  it  in  the  field. 
Alternating  between  these  two  employments,  the 
apprentice  was  not  slow  in  discovering  that  he 
stood  a  fine  chance  of  being  either  a  very  in- 
different shoemaker,  or  a  very  poor  farmer.  Be- 
sides thjs,  his  personal  discomforts  were  nume- 
rous. To  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life 
he  was  an  entire  stranger ;  and,  passing  his  days 
in  rags  and  wretchedness,  he  became  almost  as 
reckless  of  life  as  he  was  careless  of  his  own 
character,  and  of  the  rights  of  others.  One  of  his 
chief  troubles  was  with  his  mistress.  She  was 
disposed  to  add  to  his  other  offices  in  the  family 
that  of  servant  He  knew  remonstrance  would 
avail  nothing,  and  he  had  recourse  to  the  shrewd- 
ness and  mischief  that  exiled  him  from  home. 
She  insisted  that  he  should  bring  water  for  the 
family ;  but  somehow  or  other  the  pitcher  always 
met  with  an  accident  in  his  hands,  and  he  had 
always  a  plausible  reason  for  it  But  it  happened 
so  often,  that  a  standing  order  was  issued  to 
release  him  from  bringing  water,  except  when 
he  evinced  a  perfect  willingness  to  do  it  But 
his  tastes  sought  a  wider  field  than  the  shop  and 
farm  of  his  master.  He  became  a  leader  of  the 
vicious  boys  of  the  parish ;  and  sometimes  a  fol- 
lower of  more  depraved  and  wicked  men.  From 
robbing  birds'  nests,  he  proceeded  to  peculations 
upon  the  gardens  and  orchards  of  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  ultimately,  while  yet  a  boy,  to  assist 
in  smuggling.  Under  these  circumstances,  with 
no  abatement  of  the  bad  treatment  he  always 
received  in  his  master's  house,  he  absconded,  in 
his  seventeenth  year,  with  the  intention  of  entering 
a  man-of-war.  He  was  led  to  this  selection  of 
his  future,  by  occurrences  that  as  little  as  be 
thought  of  it  in  its  conception  and  frustration,  had 
no  small  share  in  determining  his  subsequent 
career  and  his  ultimate  eminence. 

During  his  apprenticeship,  a  few  numbers  at 
the  Weekly  Entertainer  were  brought  into  his 
master's  family.  It  contained  many  tales  and 
anecdotes,  which  he   read  with   great  avidity. 
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He  was  especially  interested  in  the  narratives  of 
adventures  connected  with  the  American  war. 
Paul  Jones,  the  Serapis  and  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard  excited  his  mind  with  a  profound  attrac- 
tion. They  mingled  with  his  thoughts  by  day, 
and  his  dreams  by  night  He  longed  to  be  in  a 
pirate-ship, — a  thought  natural  to  his  perverted 
tastes  and  vicious  habits.  There  was  also  in 
the  house  an  odd  volume  of  the  history  of  Eng- 
land during  the  Commonwealth.  These  were 
read  again  and  again,  until,  having  nothing  else 
to  read,  they  palled  on  his  taste,  and  he  turned 
aside  to  low  and  corrupting  pleasures.  It  is 
true,  there  was  a  Bible  in  the  house,  but  the 
command  to  read  it  on  the  Sabbath,  apart  from  a 
natural  distaste  for  such  reading,  was  an  effectual 
bar  to  obedience.  With  books,  his  life  might 
have  taken  an  earlier  turn  to  rectitude.  But  he 
had  them  not ;  and  in  the  absence  of  means  to 
gratify  the  disposition  to  read,  he  almost  lost  the 
ability.  Still  his  reading  gavef  direction  to  thought 
and  supplied  the  material.  It  was  under  the 
influence  of  thoughts  thus  born  in  his  mind  that 
he  abridged  his  apprenticeship  by  flight,  and 
steered  his  course  to  Plymouth.  When  he  set 
out  on  this  adventure,  he  had  but  sixteen  pence 
halfpenny,  and  went  by  his  home  to  increase  his 
store.  His  father  was  absent,  and  his  mother,  at 
a  loss  what  to  do,  declined,  but  persuaded  him 
to  stay  all  night,  hoping,  his  father  might  get 
home,  and  detain  him,  or  transfer  the  matter  of 
supplying  his  wants  from  herself.  The  next 
morning,  to  the  dismay  of  his  family,  he  was 
gone.  But  the  "  providence  that  shapes  the  ends  " 
of  life  hindered  the  consummation  of  his  plans, 
checked  his  downward  course,  and  turned  his 
feet  to  the  paths  of  virtue,  usefulness,  aud  honour. 
His  first  night  from  home  was  spent  in  a  hay- 
field.  The  next  morning,  a  ferry  and  his  break- 
last  took  two  pence  of  his  stock  of  cash,  and 
filled  him  with  dismay  at  its  probable  early  con- 
sumption. Passing  through  Liskeare,  with  a 
view  of  replenishing  his  purse,  he  sought  em- 
ployment at  his  trade,  but  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary implements  nearly  exhausted  his  means. 
He  was  soon  reduced  to  an  extremity  of  hunger 
truly  pitiable.  His  fellow-workmen,  seeing  he 
did  not  quit  his  work  for  dinner,  as  they  were 
accustomed  to  do,  made  some  inquiry  as  to 
where  he  dined,  when  one  of  them  facetiously 
replied,  "  At  the  sign  of  the  Mouth,  to  be  sure. ' 
He  endured  the  jibe,  but  to  appease  the  urgent 
cravings  of  hunger,  drew  his  apron-strings,  and 
compressed  his  stomach  into  a  smaller  circle, 
and  stitched  away  with  the  best  heart  he  could 
summon  to  his  aid.  The  next  day,  his  employer, 
discovering  he  was  a  runaway  apprentice,  dis- 
missed him  from  the  shop,  advising  him  to  re- 
turn to  his  master.  Ere  he  left  the  door,  his 
elder  brother  came  in  pursuit  of  him.  His  father, 
having  accidentally  heard  where  he  was,  sent 
for  him.  The  message  came  at  the  time  of 
need.  He  only  consented  to  return,  on  con- 
dition that  he  was  not  to  be  sent  back  to  St. 
Blazey.  His  indentures  were  subsequently  can- 
celled. 

Mr.  Drew  ever  after  considered  this  as  the 
turning-point  of  his  destiny.  In  later  periods  of 
life,  when  fame,  fortune,  and  family  were  his, 
he  was  accustomed  to  refer  to  these  circumstances 
as  occasions  when  his  future  destiny  trembled 
oa  the  beam,  and  a  hair  might  have  turned  it 


down  with  a  force  that  would  have  depressed 
and  ruined  him  for  ever. 

For  some  months  after  leaving  Liskeare,  he 
remained  with  his  father.  He  then  went  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Plymouth,  where  for  two  years 
or  more  he  pursued  his  trade  with  increasing 
profit  to  himself,  but  with  very  little  improve- 
ment to  his  moral  character.  During  this  period, 
he  came  very  near  losing  his  life  in  a  smuggling 
adventure.  But  it  is  said,  on  the  authority  of 
one  familiar  with  him  at  the  time,  there  was  a 
surprising  mental  development,  especially  in  his 
readiness  at  repartee,  and  his  powers  of  reason- 
ing; so  striking,  indeed,  that  few  were  bold 
enough  to  provoke  the  one,  or  engage  the  other. 
It  made  him  prominent  amongst  his  craftsmen, 
and  gave  great  importance  to  his  opinions.  It 
was  not  from  books,  for  he  was  still  careless  of 
them,  but  the  friction  of  intercourse  with  men, 
the  collision  of  mind  with  mind,  that  elicited 
thought,  and  awakened  a  faculty  hitherto  slum- 
bering in  the  repose  of  a  profound  ignorance. 
We  shall  see  how,  following  this  thread,  he  was 
led  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  his  vicious  propensi- 
ties, into  a  straight  path  of  intelligent  rectitude 
and  virtuous  activity. 

CHAPTER    III. 

"  The  generous  pride 
That  glows  in  him  who  on  himself  relies, 
Entering  the  lists  of  life." 

In  January,  1785,  he  removed  to  St  Austell, 
and  became  foreman,  in  his  branch  of  trade,  to  a 
young  man  who  carried  on  the  business  of  a 
shoemaker,  a  saddler,  and  a  bookbinder.  It  was 
here,  and  under  these  circumstances,  that  he  re- 
newed his  acquaintance  with  books,  and  prose- 
cuted the  advantage  under  every  conceivable 
discouragement  Speaking  of  his  ignorance  at 
this  time,  in  after  life,  he  said,  "  I  was  scarcely 
able  to  read,  and  almost  totally  unable  to  write. 
Literature  was  a  term  to  which  I  could  annex  no 
idea.  Grammar  I  knew  not  the  meaning  of. 
I  was  expert  at  follies,  acute  in  trifles,  and  inge- 
nious about  nonsense."  His  writing  was  com- 
pared to  the  "  traces  of  a  spider  dipped  in  ink, 
and  set  to  crawl  on  paper."  On  this  foundation 
be  began  to  build ;  and  the  finished  superstruc- 
ture was  of  magnificent  proportions — glorious  in 
its  adornments,  and  durable  as  time. 

The  shop  of  his  master  was  frequented  by  a 
better  class  of  persons  than  he  had  ever  been 
brought  into  contact  with ;  and  the  topics  of  con- 
versation were  above  the  standard  of  his  infor- 
mation. He  listened  to  their  discussions  with  a 
deep  and  painful  consciousness  of  his  own  de- 
fects. Sometimes  he  was  appealed  to  to  decide 
a  doubtful  point  The  appeal  flattered,  but  hum- 
bled him.  The  desire  to  know  was  born  in  his 
mind;  and  he  set  himself  to  seek  knowledge. 
He  examined  dictionaries,  added  words  to  his 
small  stock,  and  treasured  them  with  a  misers 
care.  Books  came  to  be  bound;  he  read  their 
titles,  and  gleaned  ideas  from  their  pages ;  and 
truth  began  to  dawn  on  the  darkness  of  his  mind. 
"  The  more  I  read,"  he  says,  "  the  more  I  felt  my 
own  ignorance ;  and  the  more  I  felt  my  ignorance, 
the  more  invincible  became  my  energy  to  sur- 
mount it  Every  leisure  moment  was  now  em- 
ployed in  reading  one  thing  or  other."  He  could 
command  but  very  little  leisure.    Lank  poverty 
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and  clamorous  want  cried  out  against  every  pause 
in  his  employment  u  From  early  chime  to  ves- 
per bell,"  and  deep  in  the  night,  he  was  doomed 
to  hammer  heel-taps,  and  stitch  on  soles,  while 
his  own  soul  was  alive  with  the  desire  to  know. 
**  Where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way."  He  had 
tt  the  will,"  and  he  found  "  the  way."  He  was 
obliged  to  eat ;  and  he  would  make  it  a  meal  for 
soul  and  body.  He  took  a  hook  to  his  repast; 
and  crammed  ideas  in  his  mind,  and  food  into 
his  stomach  at  the  same  time.  Digestion  in  both 
departments  was  not  incompatible  with  stitching. 
In  this  way,  five  or  six  pages  were  mastered  at  a 


At  an  early  stage  of  his  new  intellectual  life,  a 
gentleman  brought  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding  to  be  bound.  It  was  a  new  con- 
ception to  his  mind.  He  had  never  heard  of  it 
before.  He  pored  over  its  pages  with  a  fascina- 
tion as  profound  as  a  philosopher's  joy  at  a  new 
discovery,  a  sensation  as  new  and  thrilling  as  a 
ohild^s  over  his  first  toy-book,  and  drank  in  his 
reasonings  with  a  zest  as  transporting  and  heart- 
felt It  was  as  when  a  new  star  blazes  in  the 
telescope  of  the  astronomer.  But  its  magnitude 
was  greater  than  a  star.  It  was  a  new  world 
with  its  suns  and  systems,  that  filled  his  soul 
from  horizon  to  zenith  with  brilliant  images  and 
gorgeous  hopes.  The  continent  of  mind  was 
spread  out  before  him.  What  would  he  not  have 
given  to  own  that  world  of  thought !  "  I  would 
willingly  have  laboured  a  fortnight  to  have  the 
books."  Could  his  desire  be  more  forcibly  ex- 
pressed ?  Again,  he  says,  "  I  had  then  no  con- 
ception that  they  could  be  obtained  for  money." 
How  priceless  did  he  consider  them.  But  they 
were  soon  carried  away ;  and  his  mind  felt  as  if 
the  sun  had  gone  down  in  the  early  morning. 
Yet  they  left  a  luminous  track  behind  them,  rich 
and  glorious  as  a  western  sky  when  the  sun  has 
gone  to  waken  the  song  of  gladness  in  other 
climes.  Years  passed  before  he  saw  the  Essay 
again,  yet  the  impression  was  never  lost  from  his 
mind.  "  This  book  set  all  my  soul  to  think,  to 
feel,  and  to  reason,  from  all  without,  and  from  all 
within.  It  gave  the  first  metaphysical  turn  to 
my  mind ;  and  I  cultivated  the  little  knowledge 
of  writing  which  I  had  acquired,  in  order  to  put 
down  my  reflections.  It  awakened  me  from  my 
stupor,  and  induced  me  to  form  a  resolution  to 
abandon  the  grovelling  views  which  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  entertain."  Heretofore  no  specific 
object,  beside  the  general  one  of  improvement, 
had  guided  his  efforts.  Locke  awakened  his  in- 
quiries, and  concentrated  his  mental  energies.  Its 
influence  was  powerful  upon  every  period,  and 
on  every  undertaking  of  his  subsequent  career. 

It  was  about  the  same  time  that  another  and 
a  sublimer  change  was  wrought  in  the  moral 
nature  of  Mr.  Drew.  A  mother's  hand  had  scat- 
tered the  seeds  of  life  over  the  soil  of  his  young 
heart  In  childhood  and  youth  it  seemed  to  have 
fallen  on  stony  ground.  It  had  brought  forth  no 
fruit  unto  righteousness.  But  now  the  seed  had 
germinated  long  after  the  hand  of  the  sower  was 
still  in  the  grave.  The  apparent  instrumental 
cause  of  his  religious  quickening  was  the  re- 
markably triumphant  death  of  his  brother.  This 
awakened  reflection  on  the  folly  and  wickedness 
of  his  own  life,  and  the  aimless  nature  of  his 
pursuits.  These  impressions  were  strengthened 
under  the  ministry  of  the  then  youthful,  but  now 


world-known  and  honoured  Adam  Clarke,  Coin- 
cident with  these  things,  the  deathless  work  of 
that 

"  Ingenious  dreamer,  in  whose  well-told  tale 
Sweet  fiction  and  plain  truth  alike  prevail :" 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress  gave  shape  to  his  thoughts, 
and  direction  to  his  life.  The  infusion  of  the 
religious  element  into  his  nature  was  a  most  im- 
portant epoch  in  his  existence.  It  gave  tone  to 
his  feelings,  sprightliness  and  vigour  to  his  mind, 
purity  and  decision  to  his  character.  It  brought 
him  into  a  new  atmosphere  of  being,  placed  new 
and  vaster  objects  before  his  mind,  and  stirred 
die  profound  depths  of  his  intellectual  and  moral 
nature  with  higher  aspirations,  and  a  more  enno- 
bling ambition.  Old  things  were  passed  away  j 
and  a  new  life,  stretching  outward  and  upward, 
blending  usefulness  and  happiness,  the  rewards 
of  virtue  with  the  conquests  of  duty,  was  mapped 
on  his  soul  in  lines  of  fire  traced  by  the  finger  of 
God.  Henceforth,  in  the  contemplation  of  his 
life,  we  perceive  not  only  a  new  direction,  but  a 
fuller  development  of  mental  energy ;  and  trace 
the  application  of  his  powers  to  subjects,  respect* 
ing  truth,  duty,  and  God,  that  religious  conviction 
alone  could  suggest  or  support  He  is  no  longer 
ambitious  to  tread  the  deck  of  a  pirate-ship.  The 
past  is  forgotten ;  or  exists  as  a  mournful  remem- 
brance. A  purer  principle  is  implanted  in  his 
nature.  It  has  taken  root  in  his  heart ;  its  foliage 
and  its  fruits  distinguish  and  adorn  his  subsequent 
career. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  his  difficulties 
either  in  getting  bread  or  books  had  ceased. 
They  were  still  at  the  flood  tide.  He  was  still 
"inured  to  poverty  and  toil."  He  had  entered 
into  business  for  himself,  but  on  a  scale  exceed- 
ingly limited.  Dr.  Franklin's  "  Way  to  Wealth," 
of  which  he  possessed  a  copy,  was  his  chart 
"Poor  Richard"  gave  pithy  but  very  excellent 
advice  to  poor  Sammy  Drew.  Eighteen  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four, "  the  sound  of  his  hammer  " 
might  be  heard.  He  had  borrowed  five  pounds 
to  begin  business ;  and  it  was  only  at  the  expi- 
ration of  a  year  that  he  was  able  to  return  it 
But  his  business,  and  his  own  character  for 
industry  and  integrity,  were  established.  He 
was  in  the  way  to  wealth.  His  desire,  however, 
was  not  inordinate.  He  only  wished  to  be  able 
to  spare  some  moments  from  constant  toil  to  the 
purposes  of  reading  and  study.  In  a  few  years, 
this  object  was  accomplished,  and  he  found  him- 
self at  liberty  to  pursue  his  long-cherished  scheme 
of  mental  improvement  But  the  best-concerted 
schemes  sometimes  tail.  His  were  nearly 
wrecked  by  politics.  He  was  saved  by  an  inci- 
dent as  singular  as  it  was  effectual.  During  the 
American  war  everybody  was  a  politician.  In 
his  boyhood  he  took  sides  with  the  Colonies.  He 
had  not  yet  changed  his  opinions;  and  there 
was  danger  of  political  discussion  engaging  his 
attention  to  the  exclusion  or  detriment  of  his 
more  important  mental  occupations.  From  this 
hazard  he  was  preserved  by  an  incident  which 
may  be  given  in  his  own  language. 

A  friend  one  day  remarked  to  him,  "Mr. 
Drew,  more  than  once  I  have  heard  you  quote 
that  expression, — 

"  <  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise,' 
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Industry  and  economy  had  "  broken  the  neck 
of  his  difficulties,"  and  left  him  with  some  degree 
of  leisure  to  pursue  his  ruling  passion, — the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge.  Possessed  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  improvement,  he  increased  his  efforts,  and 
enlarged  his  plans  of  acquiring  information. 
Fugitive  thoughts — those  first  and  best  teachings 
of  truth — were  preserved  with  an  avaricious 
care.  Even  while  at  work,  he  kept  writing 
materials  at  his  side,  to  note  the  processes  of  his 
mind,  and  fix,  beyond  the  possibility  of  forget- 
ful ness,  the  outlines  of  arguments  on  such  sub- 
jects as  engaged  his  attention  for  the  time.  But 
he  had  not  yet  fixed  upon  any  plan  of  study,  any 
one  subject  or  science  that  was  to  engross  his 
efforts  or  absorb  his  powers.  His  one  desire  was 
to  know,  to  grow  in  wisdom  and  knowledge. 
He  was  on  the  shore.  The  broad  sea  of  truth 
was  before  him.  He  wished  to  sound  its  depths, 
not  to  skim  its  crested  waves*  /We  shall  see 
what  determined  his  choice. 

"The  sciences  lay  before  me.  I  discovered 
charms  in  each,  but  was  unable  to  embrace  them 
all,  and  hesitated  in  making  a  selection.  I  had 
learned  that 

'  One  science  only  will  one  genius  fit, 
So  vast  is  art,  so  narrow  human  wit* 

At  first  I  felt  such  an  attachment  to  astronomy, 
that  I  resolved  to  confine  my  views  to  the  study 
of  that  science ;  but  I  scon  found  myself  too  de- 
fective in  arithmetic  to  make  any  proficiency. 
Modern  history  was  my  next  object ;  but  I  quickly 
discovered  that  more  books  and  time  were  neces- 
sary than  I  could  either  purchase  or  spare,  and 
on  this  account  history  was  abandoned.  In  the 
region  of  metaphysics  I  saw  neither  of  the  above 
impediments.  It  nevertheless  appeared  to  be  a 
thorny  path,  but  I  determined  to  enter,  and  ac- 
cordingly began  to  tread  it" 

Poverty  selected  the  field  on  which  he  was  to 
win  his  triumphs,  and  carve  his  way  to  usefulness 
and  honour.  It  was  indeed  a  thorny  path,  hedged 
with  difficulties.  He  entered  it  with  a  giants 
energy.  The  immaterial  world,  with  its  empires 
of  being,  its  unfathomable  entities,  uncaused 
causes,  endless  organizations,  mysterious  laws, 
and  chainless  powers,  was  the  world  through 
which  he  was  to  roam  with  the  freedom  of  a 
freeborn  citizen.  The  map  of  that  world  already 
existed  in  outline  in  his  own  intellectual  and 
moral  being.  His  own  being  was  the  door  of 
entrance  to  that  world  of  spiritual  existences  of 
which 

M  Millions — walk  the  earth  unseen 
Whether  we  wake  or  sleep." 

In  such  a  study  the  heaviest  draft  would  be  on 
his  own  mental  organism.  Reading  was  the 
smallest  part  of  its  labour.  Reflection — deep, 
earnest,  protracted  reflection, — in  which  the  soul 
turned  inward  upon  itself,  surveyed,  as  in  a 
mirror,  the  unseen  world  of  life,  activity,  and 
immortality,  was  the  first  and  ceaseless  demand 
of  the  subject  The  difficulties  of  his  start  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  the  energy  that 
triumphed  over  them,  had  eminently  qualified 
him  for  the  toils  of  his  new  career.  Reading 
filled  his  leisure  ^reflection  occupied  him  while 
at  work.  He  possessed,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
the  power  of  abstracting  his  mind  from  sur- 
rounding objects,  and  fixing  it,  like  a  leech,  upon 


"  You  quote  it  as  being  true ;  but  how  are  we 
to  understand  it  1" 

"I  can  give  you,"  he  replied,  "an  instance 
from  my  own  experience.  When  I  began  busi- 
ness, I  was  a  great  politician.  My  master's  shop 
had  been  a  chosen  place  for  political  discussion, 
and  there,  I  suppose,  I  acquired  my  fondness  for 
such  debates.  For  the  first  year,  I  had  too  much 
to  do  and  to  think  about  to  indulge  my  propensity 
for  politics ;  but  after  getting  a  little  ahead  in  the 
world,  I  began  to  dip  into  these  matters  again. 
Very  soon  I  entered  as  deeply  into  newspaper 
argument  as  if  my  livelihood  depended  on  it 
My  shop  was  often  filled  with  loungers,  who 
came  to  canvass  public  measures ;  and  now  and 
then  I  went  into  my  neighbours'  houses  on  a 
similar  errand.  This  encroached  on  my  time ; 
and  I  found  it  necessary  sometimes  to  work  till 
midnight,  to  make  up  for  the  hours  I  had  lost. 
One  night,  after  my  shutters  were  closed,  and  I 
was  busily  employed,  some  little  urchin  who 
was  passing  the  street  put  his  mouth  to  the  key- 
hole of  the  door,  and,  with  a  shrill  pipe,  cried 
out,  *  Shoemaker!  shoemaker!  work  by  night 
and  run  about  by  day !'  " 

"  And  did  you,"  inquired  his  friend, "  pursue 
the  boy  with  your  stirrup,  to  chastise  him  for  his 
insolence  ?" 

"  No,  no.  Had  a  pistol  been  fired  off  at  my 
ear,  I  could  not  have  been  more  dismayed  or 
confounded.  I  dropped  my  work,  saying  to 
myself,  'True,  true!  but  you  shall  never  have 
that  to  say  of  me  again.1  I  have  never  forgotten 
it;  and  while  I  recollect  anything,  I  never  shall. 
To  me  it  was  the  voice  of  God ;  and  it  has  been 
a  word  in  season  throughout  my  life.  I  learned 
from  it  not  to  leave  till  to-morrow  the  work  of 
to-day,  or  to  idle  when  I  ought  to  be  working. 
From  that  time  I  turned  over  a  new  leaf.  I 
ceased  to  venture  on  the  restless  sea  of  politics, 
or  trouble  myself  about  matters  which  did  not 
concern  me.  The  bliss  of  ignorance  on  political 
topics  I  often  experienced  in  after  life ; — the  folly 
of  being  wise  my  early  history  shows." 

It  is  not  often  that  a  boyish  freak  confers  such 
a  blessing  upon  man  and  the  world.  It  was 
sport  to  him,  but  a  life's  blessing  to  his  intended 
victim.  It  checked  and  cured  a  bad  habit,  and 
gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  struggle  to  ascend 
the  hill  of  knowledge.  Thanks,  a  thousand 
times,  for  that  piece  of  midnight  mischief  1 

CHAPTER   IT. 

"  Ah!  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 
The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines 
afar!" 

This  is  the  utterance  extorted  by  the  pangs  of 
intellectual  labour.  How  exquisitely  must  it 
have  been  felt  at  each  stage  of  his  course,  every 
step  of  his  ascent,  by  Mr.  Drew.  Between  the 
point  on  which  he  stood,  and  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  what  vast  fields  stretched  their  broad  and 
interminable  lengths  before  him.  Each  was 
fresh  with  flowers,  alluring  to  taste,  attractive  to 
the  eye,  fair  to  the  vision,  and  flattering  to  hope 
as  "  the  tree  of  knowledge  "  to  the  mother  of  the 
human  race.    But  when  he  essayed  to  enter, 

"  Chill  penury  repressed  his  noble  rage, 

And  froze  the  genial  current  of  his  soul." 
TOL.  TX.  27 
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whatever  subject  occupied  his  attention.  He 
could  read  and  rock  the  cradle;  and  his  pro- 
fbundest  mental  investigations  were  often  carried 
on  in  the  din  of  domestic  affairs.  His  works, 
which  have  given  his  name  to  fame,  and  will 
waft  it  to  immortality,  were  written,  not  in  the 
solitude  of  the  study,  but  amidst  the  hammering 
of  heel-taps  and  the  cries  of  children.  He  had 
no  study — no  retirement  "I  write,"  he  said, 
**  amid  the  cries  and  cradles  of  my  children,  and 
frequently  when  I  review  what  I  have  written, 
endeavour  to  cultivate  '  the  art  to  blot'  "  During 
the  day,  he  wrote  down u  the  shreds  and  patches" 
of  thought  and  argument.  At  night,  be  elaborated 
them  into  form  and  unity.  "  His  usual  seat,  after 
closing  the  business  of  the  day,  was  a  low  nursing 
chair  beside  the  kitchen  fire.  Here,  with  the 
bellows  on  his  knees  for  a  desk,  and  the  usual 
culinary  and  domestic  matters  in  progress  around 
him,  his  works,  prior  to  1805,  were  chiefly 
written." 

The  first  production  of  Mr.  Drew's  pen  was  a 
defence  of  Christianity,  in  answer  to  what  a 
celebrated  Irish  barrister,  with  singular  felicity 
and  force  of  language  has  called  "that  most 
abominable  abomination  of  all  abominable  abomi- 
nations, Tom  Paine's  Age  of  Reason."  It  was 
elicited  by  circumstances  no  less  attractive  in 
their  nature  than  they  proved  to  be  beneficial 
to  the  spiritual  interests  of  one  of  the  parties. 
Amongst  the  friends  drawn  to  Mr.  Drew  by  his 
literary  pursuits  and  the  attractions  of  his  ex- 
panding intellect,  was  a  young  gentleman,  a 
surgeon,  schooled  in  the  writings  of  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  Gibbon,  and  Hume.  Confirmed  in  in- 
fidelity himself,  he  sought  to  shake  the  religious 
convictions  of  the  pious  and  strong-minded,  but 
humble  shoemaker.  They  had  frequently  dis- 
cussed abstruse  questions  of  ethics;  especially 
the  nature  of  evidence,  and  the  primary  source 
of  moral  principles.  When  Paine's  Age  of  Rea- 
son appeared  he  procured  it,  and  fortified  him- 
self with  its  objections  against  Revelation ;  and, 
assuming  a  bolder  tone,  commenced  an  undis- 
guised attack  on  the  Bible.  Finding  his  own 
arguments  ineffectual,  he  proffered  the  loan  of 
the  book,  stipulating  that  he  should  read  it 
attentively,  and  give  his  opinions  with  candour 
after  a  careful  inspection.  During  its  perusal  the 
various  points  of  its  attack  on  Christianity  were 
brought  under  discussion.  Mr.  Drew  made  notes 
of  these  conversations.  Ere  they  closed,  the 
surgeon  began  to  waver  in  his  confidence  in  the 
Age  of  Reason  ;  and  the  ultimate  result  was  that 
he  transferred  his  doubts  from  the  Bible  to  Paine, 
and  died  an  humble  believer  in  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  in  cheerful  hope  of  the  glory,  honour, 
and  immortality,  it  brings  to  light  The  notes  of 
Mr.  Drew  were  subsequently  remodelled  and 
offered  to  the  public.  Its  appearance  produced  a 
powerful  impression  in  behalf  of  religion,  then 
most  virulently  assailed  by  the  combined  forces 
of  French  Atheism  and  English  Deism.  It  placed 
its  author  upon  commanding  ground  as  a  pro- 
found thinker  and  a  skilful  debater ;  and  attracted 
to  him  a  larger  class  of  more  distinguished  and 
powerful  friends.  This  firstborn  of  his  brain  was 
published  in  1799.  It  was  followed  in  rapid 
succession  by  several  other  pamphlets;  one  a 
poem  of  six  hundred  lines,  rich  in  thought,  but 
too  local  in  subject,  and  less  fanciful  than  popular 
taste  in  "the  art  of  poetry"  required;  the  other 


was  a  defence  of  his  church  against  the  attack  of 
one  in  whom  the  qualities  of  author,  magistrate, 
and  clergyman  were  blended.  His  defence  was 
as  successful  involuting  the  assault,  as  it  was,  in 
the  mildness  and  manliness  of  its  spirit,  in  con- 
verting the  assailant  into  a  personal  friend. 

In  1802,  Mr.  Drew  issued  a  larger  work,  a 
volume  alone  sufficient  to  stamp  his  name  with 
immortality.  It  was  on  the  "Immortality  and 
Immateriality  of  the  Human  Soul."  It  is  a  mas- 
terpiece of  profound  thinking,  acute  reasoning, 
and  logical  accuracy.  The  English  language 
boasts  no  superior  work  on  the  subject 

It  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  public  mind, 
and  attracted  a  large  number  of  learned  men  to 
the  obscure,  but  profound,  metaphysician  of  St 
Austell.  The  history  of  the  volume  furnishes  an 
interesting  page  in  the  life  of  authorship.  When 
finished,  it  was  offered  to  a  Cornish  publisher  for 
the  sum  of  ten  pounds.  But  he  could  not  risk 
such  an  amount  on  the  work  of  one  u  unknown 
to  fame."  It  was  then  published  by  subscription, 
and  the  edition  was  exhausted  long  before  the 
demand  for  it  was  supplied.  Many  years  after 
this,  Dr.  Clarke  said  Mr.  Drew  was  "  a  child  in 
money  matters."  The  occasion  before  us  justifies 
the  remark.  Afraid  of  the  risk  of  a  second  edi- 
tion, he  sold  the  copyright  to  a  British  bookseller 
for  twenty  pounds,  and  thirty  copies  of  the  work. 
Before  the  expiration  of  the  copyright,  it  had 
passed  through  four  editions  in  England,  two  in 
America ;  and  had  been  translated  and  published 
in  France.  The  author  survived  the  twenty- 
eight  years  of  the  copyright,  and  it  became  his 
property.  He  then  gave  it  a  final  revision,  and 
sold  it  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  A  feet 
that  proves  its  sterling  value. 

His  Essay  on  the  Soul  was  followed,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  by  another  work,  not  lees 
abstruse,  and  certainly  not  less  important  to  the 
future  destiny  of  the  human  race :  u  The  Identity 
and  General  Resurrection  of  the  Human  Body." 
His  former  work  had  surprised  the  critics  of  the 
day.  This  confounded  them.  They  knew  not 
what  to  think  of  the  man;  and  they  were  afraid 
to  adventure  in  a  review,  upon  the  vast  and  pro- 
found ocean  of  metaphysics,  over  which  he  sailed 
with  the  freedom  of  a  rover,  bearing  a  flag  that 
held  out  a  challenge  to  the  world.  The  editors 
of  several  Reviews,  as  did  also  the  publisher, 
courted  a  criticism  of  the  work.  But  they  could 
find  no  one  able  and  willing  to  attempt  it  At 
length  one  of  them  ventured  to  ask  the  author 
for  a  criticism  on  his  own  work,  as  the  only  per- 
son competent  to  do  it  justice.  The  request 
stirred  his  indignation.  "  Such  things,"  was  his 
reply,  "  may  be  among  the  tricks  of  trade  ;  but  I 
will  never  soil  my  fingers  with  them."  But  it 
went  not  without  a  notice.  It  was  reviewed  in 
two  weeks.  But  the  verdict  of  the  public  is 
recorded  in  the  fact  of  the  rapid  sale  of  nearly 
fifteen  hundred  copies. 

The  improvement  of  Mr.  Drew's  circumstances 
has  been  spoken  of.  He  had  not  grown  rich. 
The  gain  of  a  Utile  time  for  mental  pursuits,  was 
all  the  wealth  his  literary  labours  had  secured. 
His  publications  gave  him  fame  as  an  author,  and 
attracted  friends  ardent  and  anxious  to  assist  him, 
but  they  contributed  very  little  to  his  release  from 
the  daily  avocations  of  his  shop.  He  was  still 
poor;  and,  to  gain  daily  bread  for  himself  and 
his  family,  he  was  compelled  to  "  stick  to  his  last" 
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Even  at  this  period  of  his  life,  he  concluded  a 
letter  to  a  distinguished  antiquarian  of  London, 
with  the  remark :  "  I  am  now  writing  on  a  piece 
of  leather,  and  have  no  time  to  copy  or  correct" 
Yet,  in  reading  his  pages,  while  the  mind  is 
stretched  to  its  utmost  tension  to  compass  the 
depth  and  elevation  of  his  thoughts,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  realize  that  they  were  written  on  a 
piece  of  leather  in  the  midst  of  his  workmen,  or 
in  the  chimney  corner,  with  a  bellows  on  his 
knee,  and  with  one  foot  rocking  a  brawling  child 
to  sleep.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  reality  j  and  adds 
new  confirmation  to  the  hackneyed  remark  that 
"  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction."  As  late  as  1809, 
Professor  Kidd,  of  Aberdeen,  wrote  to  him  as 
follows :  "  When  I  read  your  address,  I  admired 
your  mind,  and  felt  for  your  family ;  and  from 
that  moment  began  to  revolve  how  I  might  profit 
merit  emerging  from  hardships.  I  have  at  length 
conceived  a  way  which  will,  in  all  likelihood, 
put  you  and  your  dear  infants  in  independence." 
The  plan  of  the  Professor  was  to  induce  Mr. 
Drew  to  enter  the  lists  for  a  prize  of  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds  for  an  essay  on  "  The  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God."  He  entered,  but  did  not  win, 
much  to  the  sorrow  of  his  kind-hearted  adviser. 
But  the  work,  in  two  volumes,  was  subsequently 
published,  and  augmented  the  fame  of  "The 
Metaphysical  Shoemaker." 

By  the  agency  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Clarke,  he  was 
engaged  to  write  for  several  Reviews,  "  receiving 
—  guineas  for  every  printed  sheet"  He  also 
commenced  lecturing  to  classes  on  grammar,  his- 
tory, geography,  and  astronomy.  Several  years 
were  spent  in  these  employments.  They  paved 
his  way,  and  prepared  him  to  enter  a  larger  field 
of  labour,  on  a  more  elevated  platform  of  life. 

In  1819  he  was  invited  to  Liverpool,  to  take 
the  management  of  the  Imperial  Magazine,  pub- 
lished by  the  Caxtons.  He  accepted  it,  and  parted 
with  his  awl  and  ends.  This  was  a  new  enter- 
prise, both  to  the  editor  and  the  proprietor.  But 
it  succeeded  to  admiration.  His  own  reputation 
attracted  seven  thousand  patrons  at  the  start 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  tastes  of  Mr.  Drew 
as  to  dress,  he  had  never  been  in  circumstances 
that  allowed  of  much  attention  to  his  personal 
appearance.  The  family  of  Dr.  Clarke,  who  now 
resided  near  Liverpool,  and  who  were  warmly 
attached  to  him,  set  themselves  to  reform  his 
costume,  and  polish  his  manners.  An  epigram 
of  the  Doctor's  comprises  a  full-length  likeness  of 
the  figure  he  presented. 

u  Long  was  the  man,  and  long  was  his  hair, 
And  long  was  the  coat  which  this  long  man  did 
wear." 
He  was  passive  under  the  management  of  his 
young  friends;  and  they  did  not  pause  until  a 
manifest  change  in  the  outside  man  was  effected. 
When  he  next  visited  St  Austell,  he  was  con- 
gratulated upon  his  juvenile  appearance.  "  These 
girls  of  the  Doctor's,"  he  said,  "  and  their  acquain- 
tances, have  thus  metamorphosed  me."  His 
residence  at  Liverpool  was  abridged  by  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Caxton  establishment.  The  proprietors 
resolved  to  transfer  their  business  to  London; 
and  they  could  not  leave  their  able  and  popular 
editor  behind  them.  He  accordingly  repaired  to 
the  metropolis.  Here  all  the  works  issued  from 
the  Caxton  press  passed  under  his  supervision. 
He  augmented  his  own  fame,  and  multiplied  the 


number  of  his  learned  friends.  Of  his  labours  he 
says:  "Besides  the  magazine,  I  have, at  this  time, 
six  different  works  in  hand,  either  as  author,  com- 
piler, or  corrector.  Tis  plain,  therefore,  I  do  not 
want  work;  and  while  I  have  strength  and 
health,  I  have  no  desire  to  lead  a  life  of  idleness ; 
yet  I  am  sometimes  oppressed  with  unremitting 
exertion,  and  occasionally  sigh  for  leisure  which 
I  cannot  command."  But  leisure  came  not  till 
the  weary  wheels  of  life  stood  still  in  1833. 

A  Chinese  proverb  says,  "  Time  and  patience 
will  change  a  mulberry  leaf  into  a  silk  dress." 
They  have  wrought  greater  wonders  than  this  in 
the  intellectual  and  moral  world.  As  illustrative 
of  their  power  in  any  pursuit  of  life,  how  at- 
tractive and  impressive  are  the  incidents  in  the 
history  of  the  poor  Shoemaker  of  St  Austell. 
Through  their  agency,  vice,  ignorance,  and  po- 
verty were  transmuted  into  virtue,  knowledge, 
and  independence ; — a  youth  of  idleness  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  manhood  of  industrious  diligence,  and 
an  age  dignified  by  success  in  the  noblest  aspira- 
tions that  can  swell  the  human  breast  To  the 
student,  the  lover  of  knowledge,  the  aspirant  for 
literary  distinction  and  usefulness,  such  histories 
have  a  voice  whose  utterance  is  a  melody  of  en- 
couragement Drew's  life  is  a  beacon  blazing  on 
the  coast  of  time  ]  himself  a  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, brilliant  in  the  firmament  of  truth,  serene  in 
its  orbit,  endless  in  the  sweep  of  its  influence. 


LU  LU. 

A    0IBCA88IAN    BONO. 
BY  E.  B.  STODDARD. 

Thb  shining  cloud  that  broods  above  the  hill 
Casts  down  its  shadow  over  all  the  lawn ; 
The  snowy  swan  is  sailing  out  to  sea, 
Slow  followed  by  a  ruffled  surge  of  fight 
Lu  Lu  is  like  a  cloud  in  memory, 
And  shades  the  ancient  brightness  of  my  mind ; 
A  white  swan  on  the  ocean  of  my  heart, 
Trailing  a  lengthening  track  of  golden  thought ) 

The  beams  of  evening  slant  ad  own  the  sky, 
Poured  from  the  inner  folds  of  western  clouds; 
But  in  the  west  there  is  a  spot  of  blue, 
And  in  that  spot  of  blue,  the  evening  star ! 
And  thus  the  golden  tresses  of  Lu  Lu, 
Gush  from  her  turban  o'er  her  slender  neck : 
And  thus  she  drops  her  timid,  mild  blue  eye, 
And  in  her  mild  blue  eye  there  melts  a  tear  1 

Lu  Lu  is  soft  and  gentle  as  the  dove ; 
But  I  am  wilder  than  the  mountain  eagle : 
My  matted  locks  are  darker  than  the  storms 
Lowering  around  the  brows  of  looming  hills : 
The  glances  of  my  eye  are  like  the  lightnings 
Shot  from  the  ragged  eyelids  of  the  storm : 
But  when  I  think  of  thee,  my  sweet  Lu  Lu, 
I  shed  the  eagle's  plumage  for  the  dove's ! 

I  saw  Lu  Lu  at  daybreak  with  her  fawn : 
She  led  it  by  her  in  a  silken  leash : 
But  oh !  if  I  were  in  the  wild  fawn's  place, 
I'd  follow  with  no  leash,  save  only  Love's  t 
The  dove  I  gave  her  yesterday  has  learned 
To  peck  her  mouth,  and  nestle  in  her  breast ; 
Too  happy  dove !— if  I  were  in  thy  nest,— 
If—- if— by  Allah  1— I  must  be,  or  die  1 
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THOUGHTS  TOWARD  A  NEW  EPIC. 

by  paras  OBLOPF  LOCH. 

Thb  works  of  no  artist  endure  unchanged  like 
those  of  the  poet  The  materials  with  which  all 
genius,  save  his,  is  compelled  to  labour,  are  of 
the  earth,  and  the  mutability  which  attaches  to 
matter  passes  into  the  re-creation.  All  the  ele- 
ments combine,  every  principle  of  the  universe 
is  active,  to  crumble  the  sculptor's  statue  into 
dust.  Heat  and  cold,  water,  air,  and  fire,  each 
in  its  turn  becomes  assailer;  and  whether  the 
image  be  of  marble  or  gold,— -of  that  bronze,  the 
composition  of  which  is  now  a  secret  in  keeping 
of  the  past,  or  of  the  facile  clay,  ever  ready  to 
the  modeller's  hand, — the  period  must  at  length 
be  reached,  when  that  image  shall  have  ceased 
to  exist 

Nor  is  the  painter  more  fortunate.  Depending 
for  the  expression  of  his  ideas  upon  shades  and 
tints  on  which  every  wave  of  time  is  working 
change,  what  can  be  more  evanescent  than  his 
productions  !  Accidents,  indeed,  continually 
threaten  him,  which  even  the  sculptor  may  set 
at  defiance:  and  under  circumstances  the  most 
favourable  that  can  be  conceived,  a  few  centu- 
ries elapse,  and  the  picture  which  delighted  the 
eyes  of  millions  is  a  hueless  and  inexpressive 
blank. 

In  the  quality  of  durability,  the  musician  alone 
seems  to  approach  the  poet  But  so  much  of  the 
composer's  apparent  excellence  depends  on  the 
vocalist  or  the  performer,  that  these  latter  always 
divide  with  him  the  applause,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  absorb  it  altogether.  A  reputation  so 
existing  cannot  be  secure;  an  immortality  de- 
pending on  so  precarious  a  contingency  can 
scarcely  deserve  the  name. 

But  he,  who  essays  to  build  the  lofty  rhyme, 
has  furnished  to  him  materials  that  will  outlast 
the  universe ;  and  his  work,  if  nobly  performed, 
becomes,  through  memory,  a  portion  and  an  at- 
tribute of  the  souls  of  myriads;  nor  is  it  liable  to 
be  destroyed,  save  by  the  destruction  of  these 
souls  themselves. 

Than  these  materials,  nothing,  indeed,  can  be 
more  intangible  or  slight  An  intelligent  vibra- 
tion of  the  air — the  pen,  the  ink,  the  paper — how 
passing,  how  frail  do  these  appear!  Nor  does 
the  structure,  to  the  careless,  seem  more  stable. 
The  image  of  a  mighty  character,  human,  and 
yet  something  more  than  human,  passing  through 
a  maze  of  wild  adventure,  troubled  with  joy  and 
sorrow,  defeated,  successful,  sending  forth  quick 
wandering  thoughts  into  space  and  eternity,  ex- 
ploring with  awe  the  gloomy  and  unsounded 
secrets  of  his  own  heart,  weeping,  laughing, 
loving,  hating,  destroying,  begetting,  and  dying — 
such  is  the  strongly  inconsistent,  yet  harmonious 
picture,  which  the  poet  is  called  upon  to  frame. 

Yet  these  slight  materials,  this  unsubstantial 
creation,  are  charmed  against  time.  The  change 
of  the  seasons,  the  revolution  of  ages,  the  rise  and 
fall  of  empires,  affect  them  not.  Generation  after 
generation  sink  into  the  earth,  but  still  another 
rises  to  prolong  the  melody  which  every  tongue 
can  utter,  every  ear  understand.  In  vain  the 
race,  the  very  language  from  and  in  which  the 
strain  first  rose,  are  swept  into  oblivion.  Other 
nations,  strange  and  remote,  receive  and  infuse 
into  their  discourse  the  mysterious  spirit,  or,  by 


long  and  patient  labour,  teach  themselves  the 
silent  language  of  the  dead,  for  the  purpose  alone 
of  listening  to  that  one  solemn  anthem — that  song 
immortal  and  divine. 

The  instinct  struck  deepest  into  the  human 
heart  is,  the  dread  of  death,  the  love  of  life,  the 
desire  of  immortality.  A  fear  of  annihilation,  of 
oblivion,  may  be  discerned  at  the  bottom  of  all 
labour,  all  ambition,  all  religion  whatever.  So 
intense  is  this  feeling,  that  even  the  shadow  of 
anything  whieh  promises  immunity  from  decay, 
is  caught  at  with  avidity,  and  clung  to  with  the 
tenacity  of  despair.  It  is  little  wonder,  then,  that 
to  connect  themselves  with  futurity  by  means  of 
an  art  so  imperishable  as  that  of  poetry  should 
have  been  the  favourite  desire  of  many ;  nor  that 
not  only  individuals  and  particular  epochs,  but 
all  nations  and  all  ages  should  have  paid  to  the 
.faculty  of  the  poet,  an  admiration  and  reverence 
little  short  of  that  adoration  set  apart  for  things 
divine.  It  may  also  be  expected  that  anything 
which  will  be  said  on  a  subject  of  such  general 
interest,  will  receive  the  favourable  attention  of 
the  public ;  and,  accordingly,  to  briefly  investigate 
the  principles  of  the  art  of  poetry,  and  to  inquire 
the  manner  of  their  application  most  likely  to  be 
successful  in  the  present  day  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances peculiar  to  our  land  and  language,  is 
the  subject  of  this  paper. 

The  form  of  poem  most  universally  approved 
and  admired  has  received  the  name  of  epic ;  a 
term,  of  which  it  may  be  predicated,  that  it  has 
given  rise  to  more  dispute,  and,  while  often  inge- 
nious, always  unsatisfactory  discussion,  than  any 
besides  in  the  range  of  language,  except  perhaps 
that  other  riddle,  its  inseparable  companion — 
poetry.  The  best  authorities,  however,  by  whieh 
we  are  to  understand  those  most  generally  accre- 
dited, attempting  the  solution  of  both  mysteries 
at  once,  define  an  epic  poem  somewhat  thus  :— 
A  narrative  in  verse,  upon  a  lofty  subject,  of 
which  the  component  parts  are  incident,  charac- 
ter, language,  sentiment,  machinery,  and  episode. 
These  essentials  have  been  multiplied,  by  some, 
on  fanciful  grounds,  to  an  extent  perfectly  bewil- 
dering, while,  by  others  more  intent  on  simplicity 
than  accuracy,  they  have  been  reduced  to  four — 
fable,  character,  sentiment,  and  language.  Those 
writers  who  originated,  or  who  have  followed 
the  latter  classification,  contend  that  the  fable 
should  be  strange,  yet  probable ;  the  characters 
new,  yet  such  as  the  intelligent  reader  will  per- 
ceive to  be  founded  on  nature;  the  sentiment 
proper  to  place  and  occasion,  and  the  language 
such  as  will  convey  those  sentiments  with  the 
greatest  force  and  perspicuity. 

These  observations  at  first  sight  seem  just 
enough,  but  on  examination  will  appear,  I  am 
afraid,  to  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  incom- 
plete, and  even  deficient  in  precision,  so  far  as 
they  go.  They  are  incomplete;  because,  assu- 
redly, in  no  way  can  they  be  made  to  involve  all 
those  minor  points  which  the  poems  that  have 
been  regarded  as  models  unquestionably  do  con- 
tain; and  they  want  precision;  for,  any  one  of  the 
four  divisions  can  easily  be  construed  to  infer 
some  or  all  of  the  other  three. 

The  defects  in  the  first  case  are  particularly 
observable  in  the  oversight  implied  of  machinery 
and  scene.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  contend  that 
these  belong  to  the  fable,  or  else  are  altogether 
useless ; — the  scene  of  a  poem  is  just  as  distinct 
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from  fable,  as  action  is  from  language,  and  as 
indispensable  as  canvass  to  a  picture — or,  rather, 
as  the  painted  landscape  is  to  the  figures  which 
give  it  life.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  if  machi- 
nery be,  as  is  contended,  an  excrescence,  it 
should  form  so  large  a  portion  of  all  the  epics 
that  have  ever  been  written ;  it  is  clear  that  either 
the  poets  or  the  critics  are  at  fault 

The  truth  is,  as  it  appears  to  me,  that  superna- 
tural interference  is  neither  dispensable,  nor  yet  a 
fanciful  portion  of  the  story.  To  conceive  it  so, 
would  be  to  impute  to  the  inventor  an  illogical 
and  unbalanced  intellect ;  a  thing  utterly  incom- 
patible with  the  higher  development  of  poetic 
character.  It  should  rather,  I  conceive,  be  re- 
garded as  an  attempt  to  account  for  that  class  of 
emotions  in  man,  otherwise  unaccountable — a 
bold  endeavour  to  resolve  the  problem  of  the 
human  will. 

When  the  writer  of  an  epic  poem  recollects 
what  an  infinite  variety  of  causes  go  to  produce 
the  mental  action  called  impulse ;  when  he  sees 
how  that  impulse  varies  in  its  complexity,  accord- 
ing to  the  varied  knowledge  of  the  individual  in 
whom  it  is  developed ;  above  all,  when  he  at- 
tempts to  trace  the  connexion  between  action 
and  thought,  between  thought  and  its  original 
spring — lying  back  perhaps  near  the  dawn  of 
time— what  wonder  if  he  at  once  perceives  the 
impossibility  of  the  task,  and  gladly  supplies  the 
place  of  doubtful  reasoning  by  a  substitute— the 
intervention  of  mysterious  and  higher  intelli- 
gences— which,  if  the  beautiful  be  a  chief  consti- 
tuent of  the  true,  has  more  claim  to  be  considered 
fact  than  fiction. 

Nor  would  it  argue  anything  could  it  be  pro- 
ven, which  it  cannot,  that  in  the  adoption  of  his 
machines,  the  poet  was  insensible  of  such  a  pur- 
pose as  I  have  attributed  to  him.  The  construc- 
tion of  poetry  is  not  the  result  of  reason,  but  of 
such  a  combination  of  reason  and  imagination  as 
the  poet  alone  experiences;  one,  and  not  the 
least  singular  consequence  of  which  seems  to  be, 
that  the  manner  of  proceeding,  unlike  that  in  any 
other  labour  of  the  mind,  is  not  by  ratiocination 
but  by  intuition. 

The  deficiencies  of  the  second  kind  are  not 
less  observable.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
that  fable  supposes  also  character,  for  how, 
without  actors,  can  an  action  proceed  ?  In  the 
same  manner,  it  requires  no  particular  acute- 
ness  to  perceive  that  language  implies  sentiment, 
and  that  sentiment  cannot  well  be  appreciated 
without  language.  In  short,  nothing  can  easily 
be  more  loose,  irregular,  or  unsatisfactory,  than 
either  of  the  definitions  we  have  stated ;  and  I 
presume  to  say  that,  even  a  slight  examination  of 
all  writers  on  the  Epopee  will  satisfy  every  one 
that,  hitherto,  every  attempt  to  estimate  its  essen- 
tials has  resulted  either  in  tiresome  prolixity  or 
ambiguous  compressions. 

If  one  might  offer  an  opinion  where  so  many 
have  spoken  dictatorially  already,  I  would  state 
that  I  conceive  the  difficulty  in  this  case  to  have 
arisen  from  the  critics  failing  to  perceive  that 
everything  must  have  a  centre — that  so  many 
qualities  must  have  a  common  bond  of  union.  In 
consequence  of  this  they  have,  I  imagine,  taken 
for  a  part  the  pervading  spirit  of  the  whole; 
confounded  with  the  members  the  great  body  to 
which  these  members  belong,  and  by  connexion 


with  which,  alone,  they  have  either  vitality  or 
importance.  The  practical  results  render  clear, 
I  think,  this  view  of  the  subject  The  want  of  a 
starting-point,  of  a  commonly-admitted  base  from 
whence  to  reason,  has  confounded  logic  altogether. 
One  critic  has  held  up  one  constituent  of  the 
epic  poem ;  a  second  has  seized  upon  another ; 
and  each  has  called  upon  the  nations  to  regard 
kis  selection  as  that  wherein  the  chief  excellence 
of  poetry  consisted.  As  their  premises  were  so 
adverse,  their  conclusions  have  been  most  various. 
No  poet,  however  received  by  the  mass  and 
common  sense  of  mankind,  has  been  estimated 
from  the  like  data,  or  at  the  same  degree  of 
excellence;  and  so  effectually  have  those  ex- 
plainers obscured  what  they  proposed  to  render 
clear,  entangled  what  they  undertook  to  straighten, 
that  at  this  moment,  vohat  poetry  it,  would  be  to 
the  great  mass  of  readers, — save  for  an  innate 
perception  df  it,  of  which  almost  every  man  is 
capable — a  greater  mystery,  ay,  ten  thousand  times 
a  greater,  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Aristotle. 

Nor  have  the  public  and  the  critics  alone  been 
distracted  by  this  view  of  poetry.  Poets  of  a 
lesser  or  secondary  nature  have  gone  astray  under 
its  influence,  and  thereby  established  those  here- 
sies called  the  schools.  Influenced  thereby,  Pope 
moralized,  Wordsworth  sentimentalized,  Scott 
forged  glowing  chains  of  description  and  incident, 
Moore  sang,  Byron  threw  together  a  few  scenes 
from  the  short  but  stormy  drama  of  the  passions, 
and,  despite  the  loud-voiced  eulogists  which  each 
found,  the  sense  of  mankind  has  written  on  all, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  erasure,  inepical — im- 
perfect— incomplete.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
extreme  of  these  fantastical  notions  has  been 
reached  by  a  late  English  poet,  and  one  still  latex 
and  less  renowned  of  our  own,  who  held  that 
the  art  of  poetry  consisted  in  the  ingenious  collo- 
cation of  such  phrases  as  experience  showed  are 
connected  in  the  mind  with  sensations  of  delight, 
and  that  a  metrical  composition  extending  beyond 
a  hundred  fines,  ceased  to  be  a  poem  at  all. 

These  things,  I  think,  prove,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  written  in  regard  to  poetry, 
a  radical  ignorance  of  their  subject,  which  has 
rendered  their  disquisitions,  however  otherwise 
distinguished  by  learning  and  research,  useless; 
or  worse — dangerous  and  distracting.  It  appears 
evident  that  their  opinions  have  produced  endless 
shades  of  belief,  and  numberless  fruitless  experi- 
ments in  practice ;  that  they  have  neither  furnished 
a  key  to  the  nature  of  poetry,  nor  supplied  any 
data  whereby  to  judge  of  its  excellence.  Those 
among  them  who  have  been  enabled  to  see  the 
superior  completeness  and  merit  of  the  epio 
poem,  have  denied  all  poetic  nature  whatever 
to  compositions  of  a  less  perfect  form.  Those 
who,  inadequate  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
mightier  structures,  have  yet,  by  their  keen 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  grown  acquainted 
with  what  is  excellent  in  fragmentary  poetry, 
have  endeavoured  to  break  the  unity  of  the  epic, 
and  resolve  it  into  a  succession  of  rhapsodies. 
The  most  sensible  of  them,  by  far,  appear  to  be 
the  readers  and  writers  who,  satisfied  with  being 
pleased  by  whatever  is  capable  of  giving  pleasure, 
trouble  themselves  about  its  nature  or  essentials, 
not  at  all. 

And  is  there  no  solution  to  this  enigma?-— no 
keynote  that  will  render  these  discords  har- 
mony?-—no   theory  that    will    reconcile   these 
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strangely-conflicting  opinions?  Most  assuredly 
there  must  be— -there  is.  And  where  is  it  to  be 
found?  In  what  does  this  hitherto  indetectible 
spirit  of  poetry  consist?  I  dare  to  answer — in 
character — in  Idealized  character  alone.  Cha- 
racter I  affirm  to  be,  not  the  leading  or  even  the 
chief  feature  of  an  epic  poem,  but  the  poem 
itself; — the  blood,  the  nerves,  the  will,  the  vital 
spirit  of  the  work,  to  which  language,  sentiment, 
incident,  machinery,  scene  and  duration  are  in- 
deed indispensable,  but  indispensable  only  as  the 
members  are  so  to  the  human  body ; — indispen- 
sable as  agents,  as  organs,  any  one  of  which  may 
be  stricken  away,  and  yet  the  structure  exist,  but 
all  of  which,  without  the  soul,  are  utterly  dead. 
Ay,  and  not  only  the  epic  poem,  but  everything 
which  the  heart  of  man  recognises  as  poetry 
besides — the  song,  the  description,  the  sermon, 
the  sentiment, — nor  written  poetry  only,  but  these 
other  grand  exponents  of  genius,  Music,  Sculpture, 
and  Painting;  and  farther,  that  any,  or  all,  of 
these  latter,  can  only  have  their  full  influence  on 
the  mind,  by  referring  them  to  some  epic  which, 
if  not  written,  the  reader,  spectator,  or  listener 
must  supply.  Hence  I  deduce  that  the  song  has 
value  only  as  belonging  to  the  lover  or  the  patriot ; 
the  description,  as  indicating  the  scene  of  our 
actions,  or  suggesting  the  character  of  him  who 
would  frequent  it ;  the  sermon,  as  the  voice  of 
priest  or  prophet ;  and  the  sentiment,  as  that  of 
the  philosopher ; — that  the  statue  and  the  picture 
give  but  an  uncertain  pleasure,  until  the  spectator 
recollects  or  constructs  stories,  one  momentary 
phase  only  of  which  they  represent,  and  that 
neither  dirge  nor  anthem  wakes  in  the  heart  an 
echo,  until  with  all  its  foregone  and  succeeding 
incidents  the  occasion  is  remembered  or  imagined 
to  which  each  one  belongs.  Hence,  too,  I  infer 
that  the  statue  pleases  by  producing,  in  far  greater 
perfection  than  words  are  capable  of,  an  impres- 
sion of  that  one  essential  of  character — form  ; — 
that  the  picture  adds  to  this, — colour,  light,  and 
shadow,  but  loses  much  of  the  distinct  form  of 
the  statue ;  that  music  attempts  to  imitate  those 
sounds  that  rise  in  the  human  heart  inseparably 
connected  with  emotions ;  which  end,  in  the 
poem,  is  but  imperfectly  effected  by  rhythm  and 
rhyme ;  and  that  a  noble  tragedy  nobly  acted, — 
acted  so  as  to  produce  the  impression  of  exalted 
reality, — would  be  more  purely  epic  than  the 
greatest  epic  that  ever  was  written.  But  this 
last  can  never  be;  and  accordingly,  we  assign  lo 
the  next,  and,  indeed,  the  only  attainable  degree 
of  excellence — we  assign  to  the  written  epic  poem 
the  honour  of  being  the  grandest,  because  most 
perfect  production  of  the  mind  of  man. 

A  little  reflection  will  render  this  sufficiently 
clear.  Character  is  not  an  isolated  fact,  but  an 
aggregation  of  facts  representing  humanity, — a 
succession  of  emotions  and  impulses,  mutually 
suggested  and  suggesting,  manifesting  themselves 
in  language  and  action.  The  result  of  continued 
language  and  action  is  story;  the  locality  of  story, 
scene ;  and  the  perplexed  and  compound  relations 
arising  from  the  encounter  of  various  characters 
of  different  degrees  of  force  and  flexibility,  fur- 
nishes the  groundwork  of  an  epic  poem  ;  but 
only  the  groundwork.  So  far,  the  work  would  be 
but  a  transcript  of  human  life,  and  as  such,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  biographer  or  the  historian.  A  know- 
ledge of  these  things  would  never  make  a  poet, 
but  yet,  by  studying  them  carefully,  the  only 


rational  conjecture  can  be  formed  of  the  course 
pursued  by  the  constructor  of  fictitious  history. 

We  may  conceive  this  course  to  be  somewhat 
as  follows : 

Every  man,  by  observation,  by  books,  or  by 
self-examination — or,  perhaps,  by  all  combined — 
acquires  a  knowledge  of  men.  According  to  the 
observer's  power  of  perception  will  his  knowledge 
be  more  or  less  exact,  and  according  to  his  ima- 
gination will  he  be  able  to  classify  and  arrange 
it  into  character.  The  essence  called  genius 
manifests  itself,  I  conceive,  in  lending  to  the 
character  so  formed  a  degree  of  intensity,  of 
elevation,  which  did  not  naturally  belong  to  it, 
and  in  maintaining  all  the  accessories  in  their 
just  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole.  A 
man,  gifted  with  this  power,  encounters  in  medi- 
tation, in  observation,  or  in  history,  the  hint  of  a 
hero  according  to  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  his 
age, — becomes,  as  it  were,  aware  of  the  existence 
of  a  great  soul  in  a  great  body.  To  detail  the 
actions  in  which  such  an  intelligence  would 
naturally  engage,  to  supply  him  with  suitable 
language  and  sentiments,  to  describe  the  scene 
of  his  exploits,  and  the  characters  which  he  would 
inevitably  draw  around  him,  to  give  to  the  whole 
greater  force,  beauty,  compactness,  and  elevation 
than  history  or  nature  display — but  which  yet  the 
human  mind  is  formed  to  conceive  them  capable 
of, — such,  briefly,  would  be  the  task  of  the  poet, 
and  his  work,  when  finished,  would  be  an  epic 
poem. 

No  theory  can  be  called  correct  that  will  not 
explain  all  the  phenomena  incident  to  the  subject 
to  which  it  is  supplied.  It  is  claimed  for  this 
that  it  will  do  so.  If  it  be  admitted,  (and  such  it 
is  contended  is  the  case,)  that  a  great  poem  is  an 
account  of  an  imaginary  personage,  or  of  a  real 
personage  sublimated,  sustained  and  kept  self- 
consistent  through  all  the  connexions  and  phases 
necessary  to  the  perfect  elucidation  of  his  cha- 
racter,— the  whole  told  in  such  language  as  will 
approach  nearest  to  the  musical  cadences  mys- 
teriously connected  with  certain  emotions  and 
situations, — and  if  poetry  in  general  be  admitted 
to  be  character  idealized,  reproduced,  or  created, 
then  the  difficulties  attending  the  study  of  poetry 
are  measurably  overcome.  Each  portion  of  that 
mighty  mass  of  fragmentary  composition,  hitherto 
the  stumbling-block  of  the  critics,  acquires  a 
meaning  and  a  place  from  being  referred  to 
some  great  unwritten  epic,  one  part  of  which 
only  its  writer  was  able  to  sustain ; — a  general 
and  unfailing  criterion  is  supplied,  whereby  to  try 
poetry  past  and  to  come ;  and  future  discussion, 
except  as  to  what  character. is  essentially  the 
highest,  or  what  degree  of  idealization  a  given 
character  has  received,  may  be  entirely  avoided. 
Poetry,  therefore,  we  define,  the  creation  of  idea- 
lized character,  and  the  epic  poem  the  greatest, 
because  most  perfect  form  which  it  assumes ;  the 
form  in  which  every  essential  is  most  evenly 
supported,  arguing  thereby  in  the  author  a  uni- 
versality of  power  which  far  overbalances  the 
merit  incident  to  one  whose  success  on  a  par- 
ticular point  may  be  greater,  but  who  cannot 
rise  to  the  comprehension  or  production  of  a 
complete  and  perfect  whole. 

It  is  not  perhaps  to  be  wondered  at  that  exam- 
ples of  this  miracle  of  the  mind  should  be  rare. 
Whether  or  not ;  rare  indeed  they  are ;  for,  not- 
withstanding the  mass  of  poetry  which  has  aocu- 
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mulated  during  the  lapse  of  ages, — many  a  frag- 
ment of  which  is  doubtless  so  grand  that  no  com- 
plete poem  has  ever  been  written  answerable  to 
it  in  every  respect, — notwithstanding  this,  com- 
positions deserving  the  name  of  Epic  have  been 
so  few,  that  the  construction  of  one  has  not  only 
immortalized  its  maker,  but,  in  some  manner, 
tfie  nation  to  which  he  belonged,  and  the  very 
language  in  which  he  wrote.  Four  only  have 
obtained  the  universal  approbation  of  mankind, 
and  undoubted  superiority  over  every  competitor 
rising  in  the  days  of  their  production.  These 
are  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  the  ^Eneid  of  Virgil,  the 
Jerusalem  Delivered  of  Tasso,  and  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost  Our  subject  will  demand  some 
slight  analysis  of  the  nature  of  each. 

Homer's  Iliad  embodies,  with  most  extraordi- 
nary precision  and  force,  the  characters  which 
produce,  and  whose  proper  sphere  is,  a  state  of 
semi-barbarous  warfare.  The  hero,  the  grand 
epitome  of  the  whole,  is  a  petty  chieftain,  en- 
dowed in  an  extreme  degree  with  those  virtues 
and  vices  which,  in  stormy  times,  secure  for  their 
possessor  rule  and  supremacy.  He  is  at  once 
sensuous,  selfish,  and  liberal ;  when  unmolested, 
sluggishly  magnanimous;  when  cool,  sagacious; 
when  roused,  fierce  and  unforgiving ;  and  in  all 
situations,  under  every  circumstance,  dauntless 
and  daring  beyond  his  associates.  All  the  situa- 
tions, sentiments,  and  descriptions,  are  of  the  kind 
which  such  a  hero  would  naturally  suggest,  and 
none  of  the  personages  with  whom  he  is  brought 
in  contact  by  any  One  of  his  peculiar  moods,  but 
is  exactly  the  one,  by  contrast  or  affinity,  best 
calculated  to  display  him  to  the  utmost  advan- 
tage. Praise  of  this  work  is  out  of  place  here. 
A  hundred  successive  generations  have  covered 
it  with  the  tributes  of  their  admiration,  and,  as 
far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging,  it  is  likely  to 
carry  a  knowledge  of  Greek  character  and  the 
Greek  language  to  the  end  of  time, — perhaps, 
past  time,  into  eternity.  It  is  among  the  most 
brilliant  examples  of  our  definition  of  poetry, — 
the  creation  of  idealized  character ;  for,  while  the 
groundwork  of  the  fabric  is  common  to  every 
semi-barbarous  and  warlike  tribe,  the  completed 
structure  is  so  grand,  that,  beyond  a  doubt,  actual 
history  never  furnished  its  parallel. 

The  iEneid  of  Virgil  expresses  admirably  the 
adventurous,  aggressive,  and  dominatory  spirit, 
which  made  Rome  mistress  of  the  world.  The 
character  embodied  is  conquest ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  headlong  impetuosity  of  Achilles,  calculated 
to  overpower,  but  not  to  subdue,  an  enemy,  is 
superseded  by  the  steadier  valour,  the  more  cau- 
tious sagacity,  and  stately  magnificence,  of  iEneas. 
The  difference  between  the  two  poets  on  this 
point  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  both  their  actions 
are  by  them  referred  to  the  same  historical 
period.  It  results  unquestionably  from  the  radi- 
cal difference  in  the  ages  in  which  they  wrote. 
Endless  parallels  between  Virgil  and  Homer 
have  been  drawn,  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
former.  It  has  been  said  that  Virgil's  characters 
are  not  marked  like  those  of  the  elder  bard ;  that 
his  hero  is  cold,  unrelenting,  or  rather  unaffectable 
by  the  passions  of  others ;  that  he  is  unlovely, 
and  has  not  the  reader's  sympathy ;  and,  finally, 
that  the  whole  poem  is  an  imitation.  I  cannot 
see  the  justice  of  this.  To  the  first,  I  would  reply 
that  the  traits  charged  against  JEneas  are  exactly 
those  which  characterize  a  conqueror,  a  founder 


and  ruler  of  a  nation ;  and  that  they  are  so,  is  the 
best  answer  to  the  last  Much  of  Virgil's  orna- 
ment has  no  doubt  been  borrowed  from  Homer, 
but  in  the  poem  itself  there  appears  to  be,  as  I 
have  said,  a  radical  difference, — the  difference, 
in  short,  between  civilization  and  barbarianism. 

It  is  not,  I  think,  sufficiently  borne  in  mind 
that  characters  differ  chiefly  in  their  basis ; — the 
superstructure  may  be  much  the  same  in  many, 
and  yet  tend  thereby  to  produce  a  diversified 
result  For  example :  the  man,  the  chief  feature 
of  whose  mind  is  selfishness,  sinks  his  love  into 
lust,  desire  of  property  becomes  avarice,  and 
every  other  feeling  suffers  a  corresponding  degra- 
dation. On  the  contrary,  he  with  whom  benevo- 
lence is  the  most  powerful  motive,  exalts  his  love 
into  a  spiritual  sentiment,  desires  wealth  only 
that  he  may  dispense  good,  and,  in  short,  refines 
and  purifies  every  impulse  of  his  mind. 

Thus,  I  conceive  that  the  foundation  of  ^Eneas's 
character  is  self-respect,  that  of  Achilles,  vain- 
glory,— two  very  distinct  and  different  shades  of 
that  egotism  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  com- 
manding character.  Hence  both  are  brave ;  but 
the  first  is  firm,  the  latter  rash ;  both  are  generous, 
but  the  one  is  liberal,  the  other  lavish ;  both  are 
resentful  of  insult  or  injury,  but  Achilles  strikes 
blindly,— dooms,  in  his  sullen  wrath,  whole  hosts 
to  shame,  defeat,  and  death, — while  jEneas  re- 
strains even  his  just  anger,  if  to  indulge  it  might 
disturb  policy;  and,  in  fine,  while  the  former, 
with  brutal  ferocity,  drags,  chained  to  bis  chariot, 
dead  Hector  round  the  walls  of  Troy,  the  latter 
strikes  the  vanquished  Turnus  with  a  sigh. 
Homer's  hero  seeks  only  to  dazzle  the  eye ; — to 
strike  beholders  with  wonder  and  dismay;  Vir- 
gil's, looks  rather  within  for  applause, — endea- 
vours, on  all  occasions,  to  be  true  to  himself  and 
the  nation  over  which  he  is  called  to  reign. 
Ideality  is  only  less  observable  in  the  ttneid 
than  in  its  predecessor,  because  its  character  is  in 
itself  of  a  nature  more  elevated;  and  I  doubt 
not  it  will  be  found  that  the  genius  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  the  flexibility  and  beauty  of  the 
Roman  tongue,  will  have  in  this,  Rome's  greatest 
poem,  a  securer  immortality,  a  better  representa- 
tive and  exponent  through  coming  time,  than  in 
all  the  philosophers  and  historians  to  which  the 
seven-hilled  city  and  her  tributaries  gave  birth. 

In  both  these  poems,  the  characters  aim  only 
at  results  within  the  compass  of  the  story.  Their 
religion  scarcely  deserves  the  name,  it  having 
hardly  any  observable  moral  tendency.  As  was 
before  asserted,  it  deserves  notice  mainly  from  its 
furnishing  a  ready  and  ingenious  key  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  human  will. 

But  in  the  third,  which  we  are  to  examine,  the 
Jerusalem  Delivered,  of  Tasso,  an  entirely  new 
motive  is  introduced,  and  in  consequence,  a  per- 
fectly novel  character  presented.  This  motive  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Christian  religion, — a  belief  in 
future  rewards  and  punishments,  accountability 
after  death  to  God,  and  the  interference  of  a  Di- 
vine mediator  between  the  sinner  and  the  Judge; 
— the  character  resulting,  is  that  of  the  Crusader. 
The  sentiments,  the  scenery,  the  incidents  and 
situations,  flowing  from  this  strange  phase  of  hu- 
manity, are  well  known.  The  singular  mixture 
of  earthly  love,  religious  enthusiasm,  and  warlike 
zeal ;  the  solemn,  yet  fantastic  Gothic  scenery— 
the  castellated  crag,  the  dim,  religious  aisles,  the 
glitter,  the  gloom,  the  blending  of  all  hues  and 
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shadows ; — the  grotesque  accidents  of  knight-er- 
rantry— the  imminent  peril,  the  miraculous  es- 
cape, the  tumult,  the  fury,  the  swift  change ; — all 
these  every  one  is  acquainted  with,  and  to  all 
these  did  Tasso  endeavour  to  give  consistency 
and  form. 

I  cannot  think  that  he  has  discharged  his  task 
so  well  as  either  of  his  great  epic  predecessors. 
Indeed,  that  the  work  he  undertook  has  never 
been  thoroughly  accomplished,  is  evident  from 
the  many  attempts,  more  or  less  successful,  which 
have  been  made  in  the  same  direction  ;  Petrarch, 
Dante,  Ariosto,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Scott,  having 
all  written  thereon. 

No  one  will  assert  that  failure — if  these  writers 
have  failed — has  been  in  consequence  of  any  in- 
sufficiency in  the  theme,  that  being  certainly 
greater  than  either  Homer's  or  Virgil's.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  seem  to  have  rather  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  intricacy,  the  wonderful  com- 
plexity, arising  from  superinducing  on  the  mental 
structure  of  the  older  heroes  a  new  motive,  of  an 
intensity  and  strength  sufficient  to  control  all  the 
others.  New  combinations  in  humanity  have 
been  the  result,  to  understand  which  completely, 
has  hitherto  been  found  impossible,  and  is  now 
likely  for  ever  to  remain  so.  Perhaps  there  has 
been  but  one  mincLr-that  of  England's  mightiest 
bard,  presently  to  be  spoken  of, — which  would 
have  been  equal  to  the  labour.  Had  he,  as  he  is 
said  to  have  intended,  given  us  a  Gothic  poem, 
it  must  indeed  have  been  sublime:  but  he  did 
not ;  the  time  for  observation  has  passed ;  books 
alone  are  useless ;  and  a  great  song  of  that  rapidly 
vanishing  age,  will,  in  all  probability,  never  now 
be  sung. 

However,  if  not  perfect,  Tasso's  poem  at  least 
approaches  perfection  more  nearly  than  any  other 
on  the  same  subject,  and  therefore  in  some  sense 
deserves  the  name  of  epic  which  it  has  received. 
His  characters,  if  not  complete,  are,  in  many  points, 
grand— on  all,  most  splendidly  attired ;  and  if  he 
has  missed  for  himself,  his  creation,  and  his  lan- 
guage, immortality,  then  human  nature  is  capable 
of  some  radical  .change  of  which  we  are  not  now 
aware. 

We  come  now  to  the  last,  the  completest,  the 
grandest  of  all  the  epics,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
— that  Poem  which  is  in  itself  the  most  perfect 
proof  ever  offered  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

To  estimate  this  work  rightly  would  require 
volumes,  and  we  are  confined  to  paragraphs. 
To  merely  have  a  dim  conception  of  the  intellect, 
imagination,  learning,  and  reflection  which  its 
construction  required,  would  confound  the  com- 
mon mind  altogether.  Let  it  be  enough  to  state, 
that  out  of  the  poor,  sinful,  suffering,  perverse 
being  called  man,  Milton  has  conceived  and  per- 
fected the  idea  of  a  revolted  God; — sustaining 
his  creation  in  every  point,  in  every  particular,  at 
such  a  tremendous  height,  that  it  has  been  thought 
only  the  highest  intellect  is  able  to  rise  to  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  its  sublimity.  Be  it  remem- 
bered that  even  genius  is  incapable  of  producing 
anything  not  founded  on  nature,  and  it  will  at 
once  appear  with  what  miraculous  power  hu- 
manity has  here  been  deified.  Alas !  with  a  pro- 
priety as  mournful  as  it  is  unquestionable,  the 
hero-— the  divinity  is  fallen. 

What  a  contrast  is  here  between  the  sublimated 
and  the  actual  fact !  The  characters,  as  given  in 
the  poem,  of  Adam  and  Eve  after  their  plunge 


from  innocence  into  crime,  may  be  taken  as  the 
extent  of  any  other  poet's  imaginations  on  the 
subject ;  but  taking  his  own  conception  as  a  basis, 
in  the  manner  in  which  any  other  would  have 
used  nature,  what  a  fabric  of  amazing  grandeur, 
sublime  beyond  all  parallel,  has  he  completed! 
How  magnificently  is  every  trait  of  our  fallen 
nature  shadowed  out!  The  u regal  pomp  and 
faded  splendour  wan,"  remaining  of  our  lost  su- 
premacy ;  the  fruitless  warring  against  fate ;  the 
indefinite  aspirations ;  the  restless  dissatisfaction, 
which  sees,  u  undelighted,  all  delight ;"  the  fear- 
less speculation,  going  out  into  chaos,  and  wan- 
dering the  waste  fields  of  eternity  in  search  of  a 
place  of  refuge  and  of  rest ;  the  mixture  of  pride 
and  littleness,  of  fear  and  intrepidity ;  the  endu- 
rance of  pain — now  moonless,  now  loud-voiced 
in  complaint;  the  daring  interrogation  of  Al- 
mighty justice,  giving  way  reluctantly  and  impa- 
tiently to  the  conviction  that  omniscience  cannot 
do  wrong ; — all  this  how  true,  and  how  grandly 
exalted!  I  venture  to  assert,  that,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Satan,  Milton  has  made  of  fallen  hu- 
manity all  that  this  world  will  ever  behold  it. 
Here,  indeed,  he  has  shown  himself  the  true 
poet, — the  maker,  the  re-crttxtor, — in  which  cha- 
racter only  is  man  to  be  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Omnipotence— the  perfect  image  of 
God. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Milton,  while  always 
grand,  is  less  often  sublime  than  some  others.  If 
any  one  has  thought  so,  it  must  have  been  be- 
cause the  work  is  all  sublimity.  Elevation  and 
expansion  of  the  mind,  by  a  sudden  effort  of  the 
imagination,  is  easy  when  the  poet's  common 
course  is  low,  but  how  exceedingly  difficult  when 
it  is  such  a  flight  as  continually  dizzies  the  reader's 
mind !  Let  any  one  who  would  satisfy  himself 
that  the  last  is  the  case  in  Paradise  Lost,  select 
from  it  any  passage,  and  read  it  in  the  midst  of 
whatever  other  poem  he  pleases.  If  the  latter  is 
not  instantly  dwarfed  by  contrast,  I  will  be  com- 
pelled to  think  that  the  comparer  has  found  some 
work  with  which  I  am  as  yet  unacquainted.  To 
separate  any  portion  of  Paradise  Lost  from  its 
context,  is  to  injure  both ;  and  the  purpose  of  il- 
lustration, for  which  it  may  be  done,  will  in  con- 
sequence be  but  poorly  performed.  But  even 
under  this  disadvantage,  I  think  I  may  challenge 
the  world  of  literature  to  parallel  that  passage  in 
Book  I.,  from  verse  to  283  to  330  inclusive ;  with- 
in which  compass  every  constituent  of  a  mighty 
character — personal  appearance,  scene,  sentiment, 
and  action, — are  indicated  with  a  force,  precision, 
and  sublimity,  which  but  for  the  example  which 
they  themselves  furnish,  would  have  been  be- 
yond belief. 

We  here  end  our  direct  examination  of  the 
principal  epics,  and  now  proceed  to  draw  there- 
from some  conclusions  having  reference  to  the 
object  with  which  we  set  forth. 

The  first  of  these  seems  to  be,  that  the  inevita- 
ble state  of  humanity  is  one  of  war, — war  of  pas- 
sion with  passion,  of  love  with  selfishness,  of 
individual  with  individual,  of  nation  with  nation, 
and,  final  and  most  fearful  of  all,  of  man  with 
God. 

The  gradual  development  of  knowledge,  in 
regard  to  this  point,  is  strikingly  displayed  in 
the  great  poems  we  have  been  discussing.  The 
first,  dating  early,  before  selfishness  had  fully  dis- 
covered the  strength  of  union,  displays  the  strife 
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of  the  passions  and  of  individuals.  Battle  is 
undertaken,  not  from  policy,  but  from  impulse, — 
pursued,  not  for  aggrandizement,  but  for  revenge. 
Man's  actions  are  not  so  much  the  result  of  reflec- 
tion as  of  those  primitive  emotions,  to  trace  the 
causes  of  which  was  so  difficult  that  supernatural 
intervention  was  resorted  to,  as  a  means  of  solv- 
ing the  problem.  The  characters  in  the  Iliad 
have  therefore  a  preponderance  of  the  animal ; — 
force  but  not  subtilty ; — and  their  barbaric  conflicts 
are  sanguine  and  ferocious. 

The  iEneid  betrays,  on  the  part  of  its  author,  a 
knowledge  of  the  arts,  both  of  war  and  peace. 
Security  and  quiet  are  desired,  but  there  is  also  a 
full  recognition  of  the  truth,  that  only  through 
battle  are  they  to  be  found.  War  is  undertaken 
to  restore  order,  to  restrain  the  wicked ;  not  to 
gratify  personal  animosity,  but  to  secure  the  wel- 
fare of  nations,  and  to  endow  the  conqueror  with 
those  treasures  and  that  supremacy  necessary  to 
tranquil  enjoyment  Peace  is  in  fact  the  object ; 
that  it  is  found  unattainable,  is  most  significant  of 
our  unalterably  militant  condition. 

The  third  in  order,  the  Jerusalem  Delivered, 
has,  as  we  have  seen  before,  a  new  element  in 
its  composition ;  new  not  only  in  degree,  but  in 
kind.  Its  plan  of  operation  is,  in  consequence, 
more  extended ;  instead  of  one,  several  nations 
being  engaged,  and  the  object  having  a  two- 
fold nature ;  its  first  part  being  practical,  the  re- 
covery of  the  Holy  City,  its  second  metaphysical, 
the  attainment  of  felicity  hereafter.  The  motive 
to  warfare  we  conceive  to  be  Christianity,  but 
Christianity  misunderstood.  The  characterization 
represents  that  phase  of  our  nature  when,  per- 
ceiving our  lost  condition,  we  attempt  salvsjion 
by  making  war  upon  the  vices  of  others,  not  upon 
our  own.  The  name  of  the  strife  resulting,  instead 
of  revenge  or  conquest,  is  properly  religious  per- 
secution. Distorted  as  Christianity  appears  here, 
however,  it  is,  I  think,  the  only  one  of  our  epics 
affected  thereby  at  all ;  for, 

Our  fourth  poem,  Paradise  Lost,  I  cannot  regard 
as  expressing  any  portion  of  Christianity  what- 
ever. 

The  chief  character  is  Satan;  a  being  lost 
beyond  redemption ;  the  prey  of  despair.  He  has 
arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  the  inutility  of  his  own 
endeavours  to  procure  a  reinstatement  in  his  lost 
dignity;  mercy  is  not  offered  as  the  reward  of 
submission,  and  he  sees  himself  thrust  on  war  as 
the  only  alternative.  From  the  nature  of  the  com- 
batants, the  materialism  of  battle  is  largely  dis- 
pensed with,  but  yet,  it  is  war  to  the  uttermost. 
Here,  it  may  be  seen,  is  nothing  of  Christianity. 
The  knowledge  of  its  necessity— of  a  Redeemer 
—of  the  fallen  state— is  indeed  discernible  ;  but 
the  forgiveness,  the  repentance,  is  wanting. 

The  second  hint  which,  I  think,  we  may  re- 
ceive, is  that  each  poem  reflects  truly  the  spirit  of 
the  age  in  which  it  was  produced.  Without 
descending  to  particulars,  it  is  enough  to  recall 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  Iliad  represents 
times  when  the  individual  having  the  strongest 
passions  and  the  strongest  frame  was  paramount ; 
that  the  iEneid  relates  to  a  period  when  the  state 
was  all-in-all — the  individual  nothing ;  that  Tasso's 
poem  has  for  its  object  the  knight-errant,  he  who 
essayed  to  win  heaven  by  the  thrust  of  a  lance 
or  the  stroke  of  a  sword ;  and  that  Paradise  Lost 
was  the  legitimate  result  of  the  Reformation.  It 
is  to  be  remarked,  too,  that  these  four  epics  form 


a  history  of  the  world:  the  savage  age  had — 
and  indeed  could  have — no  part,  but  the  Barbaric, 
the  Classic,  the  Gothic,  and  the  Modern,  are  each 
fairly  represented.  I  would,  in  this,  look  also  for 
the  reason  why  great  poems  have  been  so  few. 

Applying  these  hints  and  deductions  to  the 
point  under  discussion,  the  questions  present  them- 
selves:— Has  the  nature  of  our  existence  changed  ? 
Is  it  no  longer  one  of  warfare  ?  and ;  Is  the  pre- 
sent age  so  distinctly  different  in  spirit  from  all 
preceding  ages,  as  to  offer  new  elements  for  the 
construction  of  another  poem?  Are  materials 
sufficiently  developed  to  give  a  character  consis- 
tency? Is  this  the  country  where  the  attempt 
should  be  made? 

To  the  first  I  would  reply  emphatically — no;  to 
the  second  I  presume  to  answer,  yes. 

Our  state  is  not  changed  ;  it  is  still  one  of  war- 
fare ;  for  good  and  evil  still  exist  in  the  world. 
While  this  continues  to  be  the  case — while  human 
nature  is  torn  between  love  and  selfishness — there 
must  be  unceasing  contention  among  men  ;  when 
this  struggle  terminates,  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
celebrate  the  apotheosis  of  peace. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  such  period 
ever  arriving.  At  present,  the  strife  between 
justice  and  injustice,  supplies  every  spring  by 
which  men  are  moved;  an#  if  the  contention 
were  to  cease,  there  seems  to  be  only  this  alter- 
native,— the  reconstruction  or  destruction  of  the 
human  race.  All  schemes  of  progress,  therefore, 
which  suppose  perfection  attainable,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  founded  on  falsity,  and  must  in  conse- 
quence be  futile.  Perfection  infers  the  subjuga 
tion  of  all  passion,  the  removal  of  all  necessity  for 
exertion,  of  all  motive  to  labour.  It  supposes  an 
existence  of  quietude— of  perfect  rest.  A  state 
of  such  a  nature  would  differ  in  nothing  but  name 
from  annihilation. 

But— and  this  brings  us  to  our  second  question 
—although  the  necessity  for  war  be  not  removed, 
its  direction  is  greatly  altered.  It  is  directed 
against  new  objects,  stripped  of  its  materiality 
and  modified  by  the  spirit  of  the  age.  This  spirit 
may  be  denominated  the  Spirit  of  Innovation. 

After  the  desires  of  life,  the  next  aspiration  of 
the  heart  is  for  liberty.  Under  the  guidance  of  a 
reason,  which  teaches  that  liberty  can  be  rendered 
permanent  only  by  securing  it  alike  to  all,  this 
generation  is  carrying  speculation  and  experiment 
to  an  extremity  which  the  most  daring  philoso- 
phers hitherto  never  dreamed  possible.  Each 
past  age  commenced  where  its  predecessor  had 
concluded,  but  ours,  before  building,  lays  bare  the 
foundation.  Antiquity  has  no  longer  reverence ; 
romance  is  transferred  from  the  past  to  the  future. 
The-  immutability  of  the  various  systems  of  reli- 
gion, of  government,  of  science,  and  of  art,  is 
being  daily  called  in  question  with  a  hardihood 
ominous  of  success.  Contempt  for  precedent, 
respect  for  principle,  mark  on  every  side  the  ope- 
rations of  men.  Sectarianism  is  losing  its  harsh- 
ness of  outline.  Through  the  apparently  contrary 
channel  of  freedom  for  every  opinion,  is  now 
sought  unity  of  interest  and  belief.  That  the 
search  will  be  vain  is  no  more  certain,  than  that 
the  changes  effected  thereby  will  be  momentous 
and  extreme. 

Such  I  believe  to  be  the  tendency  of  the  times; 
and,  to  the  poet,  what  limitless  expansion  does  it 
offer  for  the  exercise  of  his  faculties !  It  would 
be  presumptuous  to  prescribe  to  genius  the  exact 
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course  it  should  pursue ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that, 
one  observant  of  the  current  of  events  could 
scarcely  select  a  theme  that  would  not  find  a 
ready  ear  and  a  sympathizing  heart.  Nor  can  it 
be  thought  too  much  to  predict,  that,  he  who  will 
embody  the  aspirations  and  the  triumphs  of  our 
age,  who  will  construct  a  moral  hero,  at  war 
with  wrong, — rising  from  evil,  growing  gradually 
strong  in  the  might  of  virtue,  treading  passion 
into  dust,  benign,  self-sacrificing,  and  if  not  tri- 
umphant, only  so  because  life  is  too  short,  time 
too  narrow  for  his  work  —  will  perform  the 
greatest  service  which  man  can  render  his  time, 
or  all  time,  and  will  receive  his  reward  in  the 
applause  which  age  teaches  to  age,  and  time  may 
at  last  transmit  to  eternity. 

If  this  is  the  occasion,  beyond  question  this  is 
the  country.  Where  else  could  exist  the  bard  of 
liberty  and  of  change?  Where  else  could  a 
poet's  mind  rise  and  expand  to  the  sublimity  of 
such  themes?  The  land  should  grow  giants: 
and  will;— or  our  history,  our  institutions,  and 
our  destiny,  are  the  changes  of  a  distempered 
dream.  The  moment  may  not  yet  have  arrived ; 
but  when  it  does  arrive,  it  will  find  the  man. 
Our  rivers,  that  might  gird  the  earth — our  moun- 
tains that  sweep  the  skies, — our  plains,  our  forests, 
that  the  night  is  scarce  wide  enough  to  hide,  the 
day  to  illuminate, — all  the  objects  of  nature  on  a 
scale  so  gigantic,  must,  by  sympathy,  breed  and 
foster  the  mind  which  will  give  their  silent  sug- 
gestions an  articulate  tongue. 

Writers  of  America !  Men  of  America !  let  me 
implore  you  to  give  some  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  impossible  yet  to  say  on  whom  the 
prophet  may  be  called  to  pour  the  oil  and  pro- 
nounce the  blessing ;  let  each  man  so  conduct 
himself,  that  he  may  not  misbecome,  if  God  so 
wills  it,  the  character  of  the  crowned  and  scep- 
tred minstrel.  We  have  seen  the  imperishable 
nature  of  poetry.  We  have  seen  how  it,  above 
all  other  arts,  renders  its  successful  practitioner 
securely  immortal.  We  have  seen  how  holy, 
how  mysterious,  how  awful  is  the  nature  of  that 
spirit  which  elevates  him  whom  it  inspires  almost 
to  the  dignity  of  a  creator  of  men.  Despise  then 
neither  the  art  nor  its  professors.  The  poets 
have  ruled  the  world  more  than  the  philosophers : 
do  not  then  exalt  above  them  the  artificers  of  a 
day.  Heed  the  slightest  fragment:  give  ear 
attentively  to  the  rudest  strains.  The  rhyme 
which  you  to-day  despise,  may  be  the  first  im- 
perfect utterance  of  him  who  is  to  give  to  the 
soul  of  your  age  and  people,  a  form  consistent, 
and  exempt  from  the  mouldering  hand  of  time. 
We  have  seen,  too,  if  we  have  not  erred,  in  what 
poetry  consists : — how  there  is  no  poeyy  but  what 
is,  directly  or  by  relation,  epic,  and  how  character 
is  the  life  of  all.  Leave  then  the  study  of  points 
in  themselves  inferior.  Leave  the  forest,  the 
river,  the  air,  the  ocean :  the  beauties  of  nature 
are  on  the  surface;  always  ready  to  the  eye. 
Go  to  the  source  of  all  knowledge,  the  centre  of 
all  excellence,  the  inexhaustible,  the  inexplicable 
human  heart.  Also,  and  in  conclusion,  it  has 
appeared  that  poets  have  become  great  only  by 
embodying  the  minds  of  their  era  and  nation, 
Do  you,  therefore,  above  all,  attend  to  the  deve- 
lopment, the  tendency  of  intellect  in  your  own 
proper  and  native  land.  Regard  our  mighty 
country  as  the  first  and  last  upon  the  whole 
earth;  and  while  adhering  to  the  principles  of 


art  as  of  divine,  not  human  origin,  receive  no  in- 
spirations, be  swayed  by  no  impulses  from 
sources  beyond  the  sea.  Remember  that  in  a 
sublime,  national  egotism,  which  discovers  what 
is  due  to  others,  by  perceiving  first  what  is  due  to 
ourselves,  alone  can  we  hope  to  become  mighty 
and  renowned.  Herb,  not  on  foreign  soil,  is  the 
field  of  labour;  sow  largely,  that  your  harvest 
may  be  ample ;  weed  carefully,  that,  above  all, 
it  may  be  pure.  While  dynasties  are  passing 
away,  while  the  chains  of  mental  and  physical 
despotisms  are  crumbling  into  dust,  let  genius  not 
fail  also  to  enfranchise  herself,  and  prepare  lor 
her  appointed  labour,  by  reading  no  volume  but 
humanity,  acknowledging  no  master  but  God. 


CARRIE! 

BY  f  AN  FlAXimBrM. 

Lovely  Carrie !  smiling,  sleeping, 

In  the  oaken  old  carved  chair ; 
I,  my  vigils  near  thee  keeping, 

Gaze  upon  thy  features  fair. 
Like  a  spell,  my  spirit  binding, 

Steals  thy  beauty  o'er  my  heart ; 
And  I  gaze  and  linger — finding 

Nothing  lovelier  than  thou  art 

Eyes  of  azure,  bright  in  waking, 

Hid  beneath  their  snowy  screen ; 
Silken  fringes,  gently  sweeping 

Fairest  cheek  that  e'er  hath  been  1 
Golden  curls,  like  sun  rays  beaming, 

Fall  around  thy  neck  and  face  j 
Coral  lips  are  redly  gleaming 

With  a  smile  of  happiness. 

Fairy  fingers,  tightly  clasping, 

Idly  lay  upon  thy  breast  j 
Pretty  feet,  each  other  crossing, 

On  the  old  worn  cushion  rest; 
Were  "  a  cunning  limner"  peeping 

Through  the  oriole  window,  there, 
He  would  sketch  thee  there,  while  sleeping 

In  the  oaken  old  carved  chair. 

Oh  !  I  know  why  thou  art  smiling, 

Lovely  Carrie !  sleeper  bright ! 
Joyous  dreams,  thy  heart  beguiling, 

Trace  thy  face  with  smiles  of  light. 
With  a  loved  one  thou  art  roving — 

Roving  in  the  land  of  dreams — 
And  his  voice  and  mien  are  loving, 

And  his  eye  with  fondness  gleams. 

In  thy  visions,  thou  art  gazing 

Up  to  eyes  as  black  as  night ; 
In  thy  dreams,  thy  hand  is  raising 

Jetty  curls  from  forehead  white  ; 
And  thy  heart  with  joy  is  filling, 

As  with  well-remembered  tone, 
Every  word,  thy  spirit  thrilling, 

Speaks  the  true,  far  distant  one. 

Pretty  dreamer!  am  I  reading 

Gleesome  smiles  of  thine  aright  ? 
Still  you  slumber — never  heeding; 

Still  your  face  with  joy  is  bright 
Dariing  Carrie !  I  am  keeping 

Watch  by  thee  with  loving  care ; 
Naught  shall  harm  thee  there,  while  sleeping 

In  the  oaken  old  carved  chair. 
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A  LEAF  FROM  THE  WOODS. 


Wb  were  left  alone  at  Lake  Pleasant, 

Dunham  and  I.  A  large  party  had  started  the 
day  before  for  the  West  Canada  Lakes,  and  the 
rest  of  the  loungers  about  the  Holmes  House 
were  on  their  way  to  the  city  via  Saratoga  and 
Lake  George.  The  shortness  of  our  vacation 
would  not  allow  us  to  join  the  northward-bound 
expedition,  and  a  return  to  civilization  was  not 
to  be  thought  of  while  we  had  a  few  more  days 
of  liberty  and  pure  air  to  call  our  own.  Where 
could  we  go  for  a  week  of  adventure  ?  The  lake- 
trout  had  given  over  biting,  and  the  deer,  from 
being  constantly  shot  at,  were  so  shy  that  one 
might  fag  over  the  mountains,  or  around  the  lake 
shore  a  whole  day,  without  bringing  home  a 
single  haunch  for  supper.  Trout  were  scarce  in 
the  streams  just  around  us,  and  to  venture  out 
alone  into  the  woods  in  search  of  more  plentiful 
waters,  was  to  run  the  risk  of  being  lost,  and 
meeting  with  neighbours  with  whom  it  were  not 
best  to  be  too  familiar.  So  the  guides  asserted ; 
and  they  surely  had  facilities  for  knowing.  These 
gentlemen,  as  we  sat  in  the  pleasant  bar-room  of 
the  Lake  House,  pointed  us  to  certain  grim,  cat- 
like muzzles  protruding  from  the  wall,  and  told 
us  anecdotes  connected  with  them  which  fairly 
made  our  blood  run  cold.  But  they  assured  us, 
that  under  their  care,  we  need  fear  neither  bear 
nor  catamount  in  all  Hamilton  County:  and  if 
we  wished  to  go  a  few  miles  back  into  the  woods, 
they  could  put  us  in  a  way  of  meeting  with  tole- 
rable sport  Lake  Louis,  for  instance,  was  but  a 
few  miles  away ;  deer  were  plentiful  there,  and 
the  brooks  about  it  were  full  of  trout :  and  more 
to  the  same  purpose ;  in  view  of  which  we  de- 
cided to  go ;  and,  leaving  to  the  guides  the  mys- 
terious task  of  putting  up  our  supplies  for  a  week 
in  a  couple  of  under-sized  bags,  which  they 
brought  forth  from  the  closet  for  our  common 
use,  prepared  for  an  early  start  next  morning. 

Lake  Pleasant  lies  in  the  southern  valley  of 
Hamilton  County,  New  York  j  and  its  neighbour, 
Louis,  is  a  dozen  miles  or  so,  inland  and  upland. 
Tou  leave  Lake  Pleasant  by  a  cart-path,  which 
soon  dwindles  into  a  foot-track,  which  none  but 
the  practised  eyes  of  a  guide  can  follow.  For 
the  greater  part  of  your  journey  you  are  content 
to  keep  obediently  at  the  heels  of  your  leader, 
who  pauses  occasionally,  to  allow  you  a  longer 
peep  at  the  little  lakes  that  gleam  in  silent  beauty 
on  either  side  of  your  path,  than  you  could  enjoy 
while  mechanically  following  his  steps  through 
the  difficulties  of  the  forest  But  sometimes  you 
involuntarily  stop  and  listen  for  the  sounds  which 
have  been  always  heretofore  associated  with  your 
experiences  of  the  woods,  but  which  now  your 
ear  strangely  misses.  You  miss  the  cheer  Ad 
chatter  of  the  red-squirrel  and  the  chip-munck ; 
the  garrulous  note  of  the  blue-jay,  the  plaintive 
cry  of  the  cedar-bird,  and  the  clear  whistle  of  the 
oriole ;  nor  is  it  till  you  have  become  habituated 
to  the  stillness,  that  you  shake  off  a  certain  me- 
lancholy that  always  attends  one  on  his  first  en- 
trance into  a  Northern  forest.  Then  you  break 
into  a  loud  whistling,  and  start  off  after  your 
guide,  who  is  a  little  puzzled  to  account  for  your 
sudden  halt.  So  travelling  on,  stumbling  over 
fallen  tree-trunks,  picking  your  way  across  miry 
spring-holes,  toiling  up  steep  hills,  from  whose 


summits  you  catch  glimpses  of  huge  gray  moun- 
tains lying  along  the  horizon  to  the  northward, 
skirting  broken  ravines,  and  righting  your  way 
through  tough  laurels,  finding  all  the  while  your 
knapsack  and  fishing-rod  a  great  inconvenience, 
you  reach  at  last  a  thinly- wooded  slope,  at  the  foot 
of  which  your  guide  points  out  to  you  Lake  Louis 
stretching  away  in  a  semicircle,  and  bounded  by 
gentle  hills  covered  with  hemlock  and  oak.  And 
coming  to  the  water's  edge,  you  very  contentedly 
sit  down  in  the  skiff  you  find  ready  for  you,  and 
look  about  you  with  high  pleasure  while  the 
guide  pulls  across  to  the  u  shanty." 

As  we  lay  by  the  camp-fire,  ruminating  our 
supper,  and  gazing  at  the  stars  as  they  shyly 
twinkled  through  the  treetops,  the  guides  sur- 
prised us  by  taking  down  a  handful  of  tallow 
candles  from  the  crotch  in  which  rested  the  main 
beam  of  the  shanty,  and  sticking  them  into  cer- 
tain rough  boxes  of  birch  bark,  over  which  they 
had  been  employed  the  few  moments  since  sup- 
per. u  We  must  have  a  deer  or  two  to-night," 
was  the  reply  to  our  wondering  interrogatory, 
"  and  we  may  as  well  be  getting  ready." 

It  is  about  nine  o'clock,  and  we  are  just  gliding 
from  the  open  lake  into  the  inlet  that  flows  with 
a  smooth,  steady  current  between  low  banks  co- 
vered with  a  dense  and  high  growth  of  alders 
and  laurels.  Dunham  and  his  guide  are  already 
at  the  outlet  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  and 
their  lantern,  by  a  sudden  turn  of  the  stream,  is 
this  moment  swept  from  our  sight  Our  boat  is 
pushed  ahead  without  a  ripple ;  for  these  back- 
woods guides  are  expert  paddlers,  and  will  play 
an  oar  with  astonishing  effect  in  perfect  silence, 
and  with  scarcely  a  motion  of  the  body.  Our 
lantern  is  mounted  on  a  stick  at  the  bow,  just 
above  my  head.  The  candle  is  shut  in  on  all 
sides  excepting  in  front,  and  the  chief  intimations 
we  have  of  its  existence,  are  the  glistening  lines 
on  the  misty  water  ahead,  and  the  swarms  of 
flies  that  hover  about  its  unaccustomed  light 
"  Steady !"  whispers  my  guide ;  and  holding  the 
stick  in  one  hand,  my  gun  in  the  other,  we  glide 
up  the  stream  with  a  swiftness  and  ease  of  mo- 
tion wholly  inexplicable  to  me  as  I  glance  down- 
ward at  the  current,  and  then  backward  at  the 
still,  dark  figure  at  the  stern.  "  Now  look  sharp !" 
again  whispers  the  guide ;  and  we  round  into  a 
little  bay  set  full  of  pond  lilies.  I  see  something 
of  a  grayish  colour  a  few  rods  ahead  of  me,  and 
the  boat  suddenly  comes  to  a  stand-still. 

It  requires  no  very  great  amount  of  skill  to  hit 
an  object  of  at  least  six  square  feet  dimensions  at 
half  a  dozen  rods  distance,  especially  if  one  has 
a  good  gun,  and  yet  I  somehow  missed  that  deer 
as  he  stood  among  the  pond-lilies  gaping  at  the 
lantern.  More  frightened  than  hurt,  the  animal 
bounded  off  into  the  bushes,  snorting  loudly  enough 
to  be  heard  by  all  his  kindred  within  a  mile  of 
us.  The  guide  took  my  failure  as  a  good  joke, 
and  by  way  of  consoling  me,  for  I  was  exces- 
sively vexed,  told  me  of  a  dozen  good  shots  who 
had  missed  just  as  I  had  done,  and  even  under 
more  favourable  circumstances;  adding  that  it 
was  very  difficult,  after  all,  to  shoot  well  by 
night;  an  assertion  which  I  was  fain  to  believe, 
for  the  sake  of  getting  myself  into  a  comfortable 
state  of  self-respect  again. 

"  Let  me  try  my  luck  this  time,"  said  my  trusty 
Charon,  as  I  handed  him  the  gun  to  be  reloaded. 
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"  It  won't  fail  for  want  of  a  charge,"  he  continued 
grimly  ramming  down  what  he  was  pleased  to 
style  "  a  strong  load," — a  huge  bullet,  and  seven 
buckshot  "to  lie  'round  it  and  keep  it  snug." 
u  Steady  now !" — and  away  we  went  from  the 
scene  of  my  discomfiture. 

A  few  more  windings  of  the  creek  brought  us 
to  another  and  larger  bay,  from  which  three  or 
four  small  arms  branched  out  in  different  direc- 
tions, shallow  and  filled  with  lily  pods.  Into  one 
of  these  the  guide  slowly  directed  our  skiff, 
watchfully  peering  into  the  darkness  ahead. 
Soon  we  heard  a  low  and  prolonged  whistling — 
a  note  more  of  wonder  than  fear ;  and  behold ! 
directly  before  us  stood,  knee-deep  in  water,  and 
motionless  as  a  stone,  a  large  deer,  his  eyes  in- 
tently fixed  on  the  lantern,  and  his  fine  branching 
antlers  standing  out  beautifully  in  relief  from  the 
background  of  the  night  It  was  a  sight  to  be 
remembered,  that  graceful  animal  spellbound  by 
an  insignificant  candle,  and  amid  his  own  pas- 
tures of  water  and  woods,  with  a  freedom  that 
could  have  put  him  out  of  our  reach  in  an  in- 
stant, and  a  friendly  and  illimitable  darkness  for 
shelter,  calmly  waiting  to  be  shot  down  at  four 
rods,  by  the  light  of  a  birch-bark  lantern.  I  might 
have  moralized  over  the  scene  had  I  had  time, 
but  as  the  guide  leaned  forward  I  mechanically 
bent  down,  and  the  murderous  fowling-piece 
blazed  by  my  ear.  The  deer,  roused  too  late 
from  his  trance,  bounded  with  one  quick  leap 
to  the  bank,  and  then  we  heard  a  writhing  and 
crashing  among  the  bushes,  a  little  distance  from 
the  water.  "  We've  fixed  him,"  briefly  exclaim- 
ed the  guide  as  he  pushed  ashore.  We  found 
the  deer  lying  about  a  rod  from  the  bank,  among 
the  damp  bushes,  quite  dead — the  blood  flowing 
from  his  breast,  and  his  head  half  immersed  in  a 
pool  of  water.  "  Not  a  bad  night's  work,"  said 
the  guide,  as  he  dragged  the  carcass  through  the 
bushes  to  the  boat  "  We  shall  pick  up  another 
deer  before  we  get  back  to  the  shanty,"  he  con- 
tinued. But  having  enough  venison  already, 
Providence  ordered  that  the  next  deer  we  shot 
at  should  escape  us.  We  reached  the  shanty 
safely  with  our  antlered  passenger,  and  found  a 
couple  of  very  sleepy  fellows  lying  with  their 
heads  under  the  roof,  and  their  heels  at  the  roar- 
ing camp  fire,  too  far  gone  into  the  land  of  sha- 
dows to  do  more  than  growl  at  our  waking  them 
to  tell  our  success.  Heaping  more  wood  on  the 
fire,  I  composed  myself  to  sleep,  in  which  I 
dreamed  all  night  of  deer-stalking  in  the  High- 
lands with  animated  lanterns  instead  of  dogs; 
and  instead  of  tartaned  Scotsmen  with  rifles,  a 
grisly  Yankee  with  a  musket  charged  with  a 
bullet  and  seven  buckshot 

Indian  or  Jessup's  River  flows  from  Louis  to 
Indian  Lake,  a  dozen  miles  or  so,  through  a  dense 
forest  Leaving  Louis  Lake,  it  falls  down  a  suc- 
cession of  rooky  ledges,  forming  every  combination 
of  waterfall,  for  a  hundred  rods  or  more,  aAer 
which  it  flows  quietly  on  its  course.  The  portage 
round  the  falls  is  extremely  difficult,  owing  to 
the  rocky  and  wooded  nature  of  the  banks,  and 
as  we  insisted  on  boating  down  to  Indian  Lake, 
our  guides  were  obliged  to  shoot  their  boats  over 
the  rapids.  Although  Dunham  and  I  had  no 
easy  task  in  following  the  stream,  encumbered 
as  we  were  with  guns,  fishing-rods,  and  provision 
bags,  and  met  at  every  step  by  jagged  rocks  and 
low-branched  prickly  spruces,  we  did  not  envy 


our  boatmen  voyaging  their  slender  skiffs  through 
the  whirlpools,  and  over  the  swift  falls  of  the 
river.  One  of  the  boats  was  finally  upset,  and 
its  occupant  sent  spinning  into  a  deep  hole  among 
the  rocks,  from  which  he  scrambled  out  in  time 
to  see  the  object  of  his  care  bumping  on  a  shoal 
some  rods  below.  We  reached  the  still  water 
first,  and  seated  on  a  huge  mossy  rock,  witnessed 
a  rather  unromantic  u  coming  in," — one  navigator 
ruefully  plying  his  oar,  with  dripping  clothes; 
the  other  hurriedly  baling  out  the  water  which, 
from  an  ugly  seam  in  the  bottom  of  his  boat,  was 
bubbling  around  his  feet  This,  however,  was 
soon  healed  by  a  few  rags. 

The  outlet  to  Indian  Lake  having  been  dammed 
by  a  lumber  company,  the  water  of  both  lake  and 
river  had  been  set  back,  and  as  we  proceeded 
down  the  stream,  we  found  all  traces  of  its  banks 
soon  obliterated.  As  far  as  we  could  see  on 
either  side,  the  water  stretched  away  into  the 
forest,  and  the  lower  branches  of  the  trees,  from 
their  long  immersion  in  an  unaccustomed  ele- 
ment, which  had  but  just  begun  to  recede,  were 
quite  dead,  their  lifeless  colour  forming  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  clear  deep  green  of  the  luxuriant 
foliage  overhead.  As  we  were  not  compelled  to 
follow  the  banks,  we  took  a  direct  course  to  the 
lake,  gliding  now  among  groups  of  stately  trees, 
and  now  shooting  over  an  expanse  which  ap- 
peared to  have  no  limits  on  either  side,  except  in 
strips  of  forest  Occasionally  we  shot  in  to  the 
left  shore,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  in  the  spring- 
holes  formed  by  the  junction  of  cool  mountain 
brooks  with  the  warmer  waters  of  the  river. 
These  we  found  in  numbers,  and  here  and  there 
in  the  ravines  through  which  the  brooks  flowed, 
we  saw  ruins  of  half-completed  saw-mills,  and 
decaying  shanties,  indicating  that  the  settlers  who 
had  contemplated  clearing  the  lumber  from  these 
lonely  hill-sides,  had  been  deterred  from  their 
purpose  by  some  unlooked-for  obstacles. 

In  these  spring-holes  we  caught  trout,  number- 
less and  of  large  size,  and  in  a  manner,  too,  which 
was  as  novel  as  it  was  agreeable.  Sitting  in  our 
boats,  near  the  bank,  and  shaded  by  tall  trees, 
we  leisurely  cast  our  lines  into  the  channels, 
whic^  the  swiftness  of  the  brooks  rendered  per- 
ceptible for  some  distance  in  the  still  water  of  the 
river,  and  ikktering  the  bait  as  for  pickerel,  took 
each  a  captive  at  nearly  every  throw.  No 
dwindled  mimic  trout  either,  such  as  one  is  apt 
to  take  in  more  cultivated  streams,  when,  holding 
the  writhing  victim  between  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, he  gauges  its  size,  and  retains  or  discards 
according  as  it  is  estimated  to  equal  or  fall  below 
a  mouthful, — but  strong  heavy  fish,  such  as  give 
you  exercise,  and  strain  the  yielding  tip  of  your 
rod,  and  afford  you,  while  dexterously  playing  the 
unseen  game,  ecstatic  and  not  unfounded  hopes 
of  one  and  two  pounders.  Meanwhile  our  guides 
were  not  idle,  an  dat  intervals,  when  the  boats 
required  no  management,  pulled  out  sturdy  trout 
with  stout  cotton  lines  and  stiff  untrimmed  sticks, 
in  a  manner  quite  shocking  to  our  professional 
sensibilities.  And  I  could  not  help  wondering 
that  fish,  on  whose  discernment  I  have  ever  set 
so  high  an  estimation  as  on  that  of  trout,  should 
suffer  themselves  to  be  deluded  by  such  rough 
artifices  as  those  employed  by  the  worthy  pilots 
of  our  boats. 

While  making  a  prey  of  others,  we  were  in 
turn  preyed  on.    At  the  shanty,  in  our  voyaging! 
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about  the  lake  and  up  the  inlet  in  search  of  deer, 
and  in  our  rambles  through  the  woods,  we  had 
been  somewhat  annoyed  by  musquitoes  and  black- 
flies,  but  near  these  still  swampy  banks  where  it 
was  difficult  to  make  the  exertion  necessary  to 
keep  our  winged  enemies  at  a  distance,  we  found 
their  attacks  excessively  troublesome.  They  were 
reinforced,  too,  by  an  ally  much  more  pertinacious 
than  themselves, — a  species  of  gnat,  to  which  the 
backwoodsmen  have  given  the  name  of  "  punky." 
This  insect  is  but  of  microscopic  size,  and  can 
with  ease  fly  through  the  interstices  of  ordinary 
lace,  yet  his  bite  is  as  sharp  as  that  of  the  mos- 
quito, and  hardly  less  virulent  The  punkies  out- 
number the  mosquitoes  and  black-flies  ten  to  one, 
although  no  one  complains  of  any  scarcity  of  the 
latter,  and  are  much  more  dreaded  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  northern  wilderness.  They  are  not 
to  be  escaped  from  by  any  degree  of  rapidity 
with  which  you  may  walk,  and  I  have  a  remem- 
brance of  having  been  surrounded  by  a  mixed 
swarm  of  themselves  and  their  neighbours,  the 
black-flies,  while  straying  over  the  summit  of 
Mount  Marcy,  the  highest  mountain  of  this  moun- 
tainous district, — full  five  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea. 


HAMILCAR  LEADING  HANNIBAL  TO  THE 
TEMPLE. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  PORTE*. 

Hushbd  is  the  midnight  air, 

O'er  the  Punic  city's  towers; 
Not  a  breath,  to  wake  the  stillness  there, 

Floats  through  the  spell-fraught  hours : 
And  the  bright  lamp's  rays  are  dimmed  and  gone, 

That  lighted  the  pillared  halls ; 
And  hushed  is  the  minstrel  lute's  sweet  tone, 

With  its  silvery  swells  and  falls : 
The  myriad  stars  are  pale, 

As  if  wreaths  of  mist  were  curled, 
Like  the  floating  folds  of  a  bridal  veil ! 

Between  them  and  the  world. 

They  have  entered  the  grove's  deep  shade, 

Where  the  pillared  temple  stands; 
And  the  priests  of  Baal,  in  their  robes  arrayed, 

Stand  mute,  and  with  folded  hands; 
And  mail-clad  warriors  throng  the  nave ; 

And  spears  glance  through  the  aisle, 
While  the  censers  fling  their  perfumed  wave 

Through  the  dimly-lighted  pile  : 
And  the  spirit  of  silence  shed 

Her  spells  the  groups  upon, 
While  with  solemn,  yet  undaunted  tread, 

Move  warrior  sire  and  son. 

And  who  are  they  for  whom 

The  retreating  crowds  give  way  ? 
Why  is  the  dark  aisle's  midnight  gloom 

Half  chased  by  the  taper's  ray  ? 
And  what  is  childhood's  part 

In  the  temple's  mystic  rite ; 
Does  the  martial  pomp  inspire  his  heart ; 

Do  the  altar's  fires  delight? 
Search  History's  page ;  for  there 

Is  a  record,  even  now, 
Of  that  warrior  chieftain's  midnight  prayer, 

And  childhood's  faltered  vow  1 


ELEMENTS  AND  MANIFESTATIONS  OF 
COURAGE. 

BT  LEVI  A.  tULLlB. 

tt  The  spirit,  fearless  of  all  pain, 
May  smile  at  Fate  with  proud  disdain, 
Scoff  at  its  fierce  attacks,  and  rise 
By  its  own  native  energies." 

Mas.  Hemanb. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Romish  Church  was  convulsed  by  an  unpre- 
cedented schism.  A  monk  of  Wittemberg  dis- 
carded and  denied  many  of  the  established  doc- 
trines of  the  church,  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 
to  maintain  his  opinions,  and,  advocating  his 
views  with  all  the  power  and  eloquence  he  could 
command,  and  with  all  the  unflinching  boldness 
of  a  nature  that  could  know  no  fear,  succeeded  in 
bringing  to  his  support  a  large  part  of  Germany, 
and  established  a  division  that  remains  to  this  day. 

That  monk  was  Martin  Luther.  In  early  life 
he  was  remarkable  for  vehemence,  resolution, 
and  courage,  and  through  his  whole  course  these 
are  among  his  most  striking  characteristics.  Mak- 
ing the  advancement  of  the  doctrines  he  had 
espoused,  the  leading  object  of  his  life,  all  other 
considerations  were  merged  in  this.  Personal 
safety  he  disregarded.  The  dangers  to  which  he 
was  exposed,  from  the  hosts  of  powerful  enemies 
whom  his  course  created,  he  scoffed  at  In  his 
devotion  to  his  great  purpose,  all  merely  personal 
interests  were  forgotten,  and  when  upon  his  way 
to  attend  the  Diet  of  Worms,  a  messenger,  sent 
by  a  friendly  prince  to  apprise  him  of  the  danger 
of  appearing  before  an  excited  and  turbulent 
body,  received  the  world-famous  answer,  "  Go, 
tell  your  master,  that  though  there  should  be  as 
many  devils  at  Worms  as  there  are  tiles  on  its 
roofs,  I  would  enter  it"  Such  courage  equally 
commands  our  admiration,  whether  we  suppose 
him  to  have  been  influenced  simply  by  the  love 
of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truths  of  the  Bible, 
or  ascribe  his  conduct  to  a  vain  desire  of  attain- 
ing distinction  by  creating  divisions  and  leading 
a  party. 

Contemporary  with  Luther,  and  a  co-worker  in 
the  same  cause,  was  Philip  Melancthon.  His 
talents  were  commanding,  his  attainments  in 
literature  were  great,  his  eloquence  was  persua- 
sive and  powerful ;  but  though  these  were  coupled 
with  a  zeal  for  their  common  cause,  perhaps  as 
great  as  that  of  Luther,  they  were  to  a  great  extent 
nullified  by  his  habits  of  irresolution  and  timidity 
in  thinking  and  acting.  Said  Cecil,  "  Melancthon 
is  like  a  snail  with  his  two  horns ;  he  puts  out  his 
horns,  and  feels — and  feels — and  feels."  The 
contrast  between  him  and  Luther  is  a  striking 
one.  Luther  was  all  decision ;  Melancthon  was 
all  hesitation.  Luther  was  all  resolution;  Me- 
lancthon was  all  timidity.  Luther  was  all  energy ; 
Melancthon  was  peculiarly  averse  to  action.  A 
purpose  formed  by  Luther  was  about  the  same  as 
executed ;  one  formed  by  Melancthon,  if  its  per- 
formance depended  upon  himself,  in  all  proba- 
bility might  never  be  executed.  It  matters  not 
how  much  we  may  differ  from  Luther  in  his 
religious  belief,  all  must  alike  respect  and  admire 
his  fearless  courage ;  while  no  degree  of  sympathy 
with  the  faith  of  Melancthon  can  prevent  the 
emotions  naturally  excited  by  his  feebleness  and 
imbecility. 
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The  above  examples  place  in  a  striking  light 
the  necessity  of  courage  as  an  element  of  a  per- 
fect character.  That  this  principle  of  boldness  is 
an  element  of  such  a  character,  none  can  ques- 
tion, for  the  smallest  amount  of  observation  must 
show  its  influence  and  its  need.  How  often  we 
may  see  a  person,  all  the  time  conscious  and 
ashamed  of  his  pusillanimity,  and  lamenting  his 
feebleness  of  soul,  still  shrinking  from  what  he 
knows  to  be  his  only  proper  and  consistent  course. 

The  expediency  of  the  course  is  plain ; — the 
benefits  to  result  from  it  are  certain  and  ardently 
desired ;  but  some  lion  is  in  the  way,  and  the  indi- 
vidual stands  trembling  and  shrinking,  the  oppor- 
tunity is  lost,  the  action  unperformed,  its  benefits 
unrealized. 

How  often  is  this  seen ;  of  how  many  may  it 
be  said,  that  their  finest  conceptions  amount  to 
nothing,  merely  from  the  want  of  the  courage  to 
execute  them,  and  the  daring  to  give  them  life. 
The  hand  to  execute  is  as  essential  a  requisite  to 
an  action  as  the  mind  to  conceive. 

This  quality  of  boldness  greatly  increases  the 
capacity  and  augments  the  power  of  its  possessor. 
When  his  resolution  has  been  formed,  he  goes  on 
to  perform  it,  unawed  by  danger.  Difficulty  is 
the  stimulus  and  support  of  his  bold  spirit  Ob- 
stacles that  would  be  insurmountable  to  others, 
are  trifles  to  him  j  they  are  disdained,  attacked, 
and  overcome.  Even  the  misfortunes  and  casual- 
ties of  life,  when  seized  by  his  strong  hand,  seem 
metamorphosed  into  benefits,  and  become  the 
stepping-stones  to  fortune,  for  the  individual  whose 
course  they  seem  vainly  to  have  striven  to  obstruct. 

This  daring  spirit  and  determined  will  seems 
to  possess  an  inherent  title  to  our  respect  and 
admiration,  even  when  the  objects  that  call  it  out 
merit  our  severest  reprehension.  No  one  fails  to 
respect  a  brave  man ;  and,  in  the  estimation  of 
any  one,  an  unconquerable  soul  will  make  up  for 
many  defects  of  character.  To  so  great  an  extent 
may  this  be  carried,  as  to  lead  us  to  regard  with 
almost  unmingled  reverence  a  person  whose 
other  qualities  could  elicit  nothing  but  heartfelt 
execrations.  Who  has  not  felt  an  emotion  like 
this,  when  wondering  at  the  untameable  perti- 
nacity of  will  displayed  by  Milton's  Prince  of 
fallen  spirits,  when,  precipitated  from  heaven 
into  the  burning  lake,  he  awakes  from  his  mo- 
mentary stupor,  and,  with  all  the  fierceness  of 
his  unconquerable  soul,  "  racked  with  pain  and 
deep  despair,"  he  cries, 

"  What  though  the  field  be  lost, 
All  is  not  lost : — the  unconquerable  will, 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate, 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield  j 
That  glory  never  sliall  his  wrath  or  might 
Extort  from  me." 

Who  can  repress  his  admiration  for  Cssar,  or 
question  his  title  to  be  called  "  the  foremost  man 
of  all  this  world,"  when  his  bold  words  are 
remembered, — 

tt  Danger  knows  full  well 
That  Caesar  is  more  dangerous  than  he : 
We  were  two  lions  littered  in  one  day,    . 
And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible." 

This  courageous  disposition  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial in  order  that  one  should  be  in  any  way  qua- 
lified to  be  a  leader,  to  exert  an  influence  upon 
others.    We  instinctively  place  confidence  in  a 


fearless  spirit ;  it  seems  to  us  that  we  can  rely 
upon  one  who  has  such  implicit  reliance  upon 
himself;  and  when  this  quality  of  mind  is  joined 
with  others  equally  brilliant,  the  individual  will 
put  his  own  mark  on  everything  about  him,  and 
exact  the  obedience  of  others  as  his  proper 
homage. 

On  the  contrary,  a  person  destitute  of  this  self- 
confident  and  courageous  feeling  is,  by  the  neces- 
sities of  his  nature,  incapable  of  any  lofty  effort. 
His  plans,  however  well-designed,  must  fail  in 
execution;  for,  a  faltering  hand  is  but  poorly 
adapted  for  achievements  requiring  skill  and 
boldness.  Such  a  person  will  be  put  below  his 
own  conceptions.  He  may  have  generous  de- 
signs and  lofty  purposes,  but  their  very  boldness 
and  grandeur  will  render  them  all  void  with 
respect  to  him ;  for  he  is  all  the  more  incapable 
of  their  execution.  He  will  most  likely  recoil  at 
the  very  thought  of  their  performance ;  but  should 
they  be  attempted,  he  will  be  disheartened  at 
the  first  difficulty. 

Probably,  if  such  a  man  should  perform  an 
action  of  rare  merit,  he  would  be  frightened  at 
his  own  achievement,  and,  though  the  result  be 
what  he  might  have  most  ardently  desired, 
would  do  his  utmost  to  free  himself  from  the 
responsibility.  An  instance  in  point  is  furnished 
by  an  anecdote  of  a  worthy  clergyman  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  said  to  be  the  practice  among  some 
English  clergymen  to  purchase  their  sermons. 
On  one  occasion,  a  sermon  was  bought  by  the 
person  above  referred  to,  which  was  written  by 
the  celebrated  Whitefield.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  sermon  was  a  rousing  one.  The 
attention  of  the  clergyman,  while  delivering  it, 
was  so  engrossed  by  the  earnestness  and  force  of 
the  writer,  that  he  did  not  observe  the  effect  it 
was  producing ;  but,  on  looking  around  after  its 
conclusion,  he  saw  his  hearers  bathed  in  tears. 
He  was  astonished — frightened — by  an  occur- 
rence so  unprecedented  with  him,  and  was 
barely  able  to  stammer  out,  "Its  not  mine!  I 
didn't  write  itl  It's  Whitefield's!  it's  White- 
fields!" 

One  characteristic  of  a  brave  man  is  the  pos- 
session of  power  and  influence.  Valour  gives 
might,  and  will  of  itself  atone  for  numberless 
defects,  and  cover  a  multitude  of  failures.  To  a 
brave  man,  action  is  easy,  and  follows  as  a  neces- 
sary and  immediate  consequence  of  decision. 
There  are  no  painful  delays  and  hesitations  to 
weaken  the  purpose,  distract  the  mind,  and 
lessen  the  power  of  execution ;  but  when  such  a 
person  has  once  made  a  resolution,  that  pr.t  of 
the  work  is  done,  and  will  not  require  to  be  done 
again.  Deliberation  may  in  the  outset  be  long 
and  painful,  but  when  that  is  once  over,  ail 
doubt  and  hesitancy  have  ceased,  and  the  action 
may  be  accounted  done. 

A  striking  instance  of  this  resolute  and  easy 
action,  after  a  long  and  inexpressibly  painful 
deliberation  by  a  person  of  all  others  the  most 
unused  to  it,  is  given  by  Count  Segur  in  his 
account  of  Napoleon's  expedition  to  Russia. 

"When  the  army  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Witepsk,  and  the  Russian  army  had  not  as  yet 
been  vanquished,  Napoleon  began  to  entertain 
the  idea  of  advancing  upon  Moscow.  He  began 
to  deliberate,  and  the  state  of  irresolution  which 
tormented  him  affected  his  whole  frame.  He 
wandered  about  his  apartments,  as  if  pursued  by 
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some  dangerous  temptation.  Nothing  could 
rivet  his  attention;  he  began,  quitted,  resumed 
his  occupation  every  moment  In  his  perplexity, 
he  would  address  the  persons  he  met  with  such 
half  sentences  as  these:  'What  shall  we  do?' 
*  Shall  we  stay  here,  or  advance?'  *  How  can 
we  stop  in  such  a  glorious  career  ?'  and,  without 
waiting  for  a  reply,  would  wander  about  as  if 
looking  for  something  to  terminate  his  indecision. 
At  length,  worn  out  by  the  weight  of  such  con- 
siderations, and  overwhelmed  by  so  great  anxiety, 
he  would  throw  himself  upon  his  bed.  Ex- 
hausted by  the  heat,  and  still  more  by  the  strug- 
gles of  his  mind,  he  could  bear  only  the  lightest 
garments.  Having  at  last  resolved,  he  rose 
hastily,  and,  as  if  not  to  allow  himself  time  to 
renew  so  intolerable  a  state  of  uncertainty ;  and 
exclaiming,  '  The  great  Moscow !  the  holy  city !' 
he  strengthened  his  resolution,  and  added  new 
fuel  to  his  ambition.  Fired  by  the  prospect,  his 
spirit  appeared  possessed  by  the  genius  of  war. 
His  voice  deepened,  his  eye  flashed  fire,  his 
countenance  darkened.  His  attendants  retreated 
from  his  presence,  struck  with  mingled  awe  and 
respect  His  plan  was  fixed,  his  determination 
taken,  his  order  of  march  traced  out  Instantly 
the  mental  struggle  by  which  he  had  been  agi- 
tated ceased ;  and  no  sooner  was  he  delivered  of 
his  terrible*  conception,  than  his  countenance 
resumed  its  usual  mild  and  placid  character." 

Courage  is  not  necessarily  harsh,  unkind,  or 
unfeeling.  The  circumstances  which  afford  a 
display  for  the  most  intrepid  qualities,  are  not 
usually  such  as  afford  a  scope  for  the  most  tender 
emotions ;  and  besides ;  heroes  are  usually  wrapped 
up  in  so  much  iron,  that  the  action  of  the  gentler 
feelings,  if  not  obstructed,  is  imperceptible.  And 
this  covering  must  be  assumed,  no  matter  how 
tenderly  the  heart  may  throb  beneath  it  It 
should  be  remembered,  also,  that  nothing  gives 
so  perfect  insensibility  as  the  extreme  tension  of 
feeling.  Macaulay  says  the  Puritans  feared  God 
so  much  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  fear 
anything  else.  It  is  said  that  the  great  Marshal 
Ney,  who  in  an  army  of  heroes  could  win  the 
title  of  "  the  bravest  of  the  brave,"  and  would 
lead  his  men  through  a  tempest  of  fire  and  steel 
as  calmly  as  he  would  direct  their  movements  at 
a  review,  would  never  hesitate  to  risk  his  life  to 
save  that  of  a  fallen  comrade,  and  excelled  in  his 
generosity  and  nobleness  even  more  than  in  that 
superhuman  courage  which  won  for  him  his 
proud  st  title.  It  is  narrated  by  his  biographer 
that,  during  the  terrible  retreat  of  the  French 
from  Russia,  when  suffering,  danger,  and  despair 
had  seemingly  obliterated  every  trace  of  human- 
ity in  the  stoutest  hearts,  he  was  the  same  gene- 
rous, self-sacrificing  hero  that  he  was  in  the 
palmy  days  of  his  prosperity  j  and  that  on  one 
occasion,  when  anguish  and  peril  had  so  far  con- 
quered Nature  as  to  make  a  mother  forget  to 
love  her  child,  and  allow  her  to  throw  it  from 
her  to  perish  by  the  way,  the  lion-hearted  Mar- 
shal rescued  it  from  its  fate,  and  placed  it  in  the 
arms  of  its  unnatural  parent ;  and  when  it  was 
again  and  again  deserted,  he  took  it  in  his  arms, 
and,  while  fighting  like  a  lion  at  the  head  of  his 
division,  disputing  every  inch  of  ground  with 
the  pursuing  Russians,  carried  it  for  days  till  it 
arrived  at  a  place  of  safety. 

Such  tenderness  of  heart  in  the  greatest  of 
heroes  proves  that  gentleness  of  soul  and  the 


deepest  sentiments  of  generosity  are  compatible 
with  the  greatest  amount  of  personal  courage. 

Among  the  numerous  manifestations  of  courage 
which  we  may  witness,  that  form  of  it  which 
may  be  denominated  physical,  or  personal,  is  one 
of  the  most  obvious.  This  is  evidently  the  pri- 
mary form  of  this  virtue,  and  is  especially  evinced 
in  the  incidents  and  collisions  consequent  upon  a 
rude  state  of  society,  where  it  is  far  more  essen- 
tial than  it  can  be  in  a  more  artificial  state  of 
life.  Still,  the  time  cannot  be  when  occasions 
requiring  its  presence  in  a  high  degree  may  not 
frequently  occur. 

Among  a  certain  class  of  moralists,  it  seems,  at 
the  present  day,  to  be  the  custom  to  underrate 
its  value,  and  to  attempt  to  expunge  it  from  the 
catalogue  of  manly  virtues.  Not,  perhaps,  that 
any  one  has  ever  pretended  that  an  arrant  coward 
is  more  deserving  of  respect  than  a  man  of  heroic 
bravery,  but  many  are  in  the  custom  of  speaking 
of  it  only  in  terms  of  disparagement  Animal 
courage,  brute  force,  senseless  daring,  are  the 
phrases  they  apply  to  everything  above  their 
own  feeble  capacity  and  timorous  apprehensions. 
That  physical  courage  is  the  highest  form  of 
bravery,  no  one  would  venture  to  assert;  still,  it  is 
a  noble  element,  and  among  its  results  may  be 
numbered  many  of  the  noblest  achievements  of 
man.  This  variety  of  courage  is  necessary  as  a 
groundwork,  a  substratum,  a  foundation  essential 
to  the  perfect  action  of  all  the  other  qualities  of 
the  mind.  Every  faculty  of  the  mind  will  be 
liable  to  be  paralysed,  if  the  undue  fear  of  per- 
sonal danger  is  allowed  to  have  a  place  among 
them.  Action  will  be  hampered,  the  best-laid 
schemes  may  amount  to  nothing,  and,  in  any 
sudden  or  trying  emergency,  ruin  and  disgrace 
will  inevitably  ensue.  Demosthenes  could  go 
into  the  Athenian  forum  and  depict  the  former 
glories  of  the  Grecian  name,  until  his  auditors, 
struck  by  the  sickening  contrast,  cowered  beneath 
his  indignant  gaze,  and  almost  seemed  to  call 
upon  the  earth  to  cover  them  and  hide  their 
shame  ;  then,  remonstrating  against  their  feeble- 
ness, and  exhorting  them  to  demean  themselves 
as  became  the  descendants  of  so  illustrious  an 
ancestry,  every  eye  kindled  with  the  generous 
emulation  to  rival  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  fathers ; 
and  at  last,  launching  forth  the  bitterest  anathemas 
against  the  Macedonian  usurper,  till  the  cheeks 
of  the  excited  Grecians  were  paled  with  the 
energy  of  desperate  frenzy,  and  his  throne  seemed 
crumbling  beneath  his  feet,  the  enthusiastic  popu- 
lace sent  up  one  wild  shout  for  blood,  for  ven- 
geance, and  for  liberty;  and,  with  a  courage 
prompted  by  his  deathless  eloquence,  with  him, 
their  chosen  leader,  sallied  out  to  precipitate 
themselves  upon  the  invading  army,  and  anni- 
hilate the  power  of  Philip  at  a  single  blow.  But 
yet  this  mighty  orator,  this  indignant  patriot,  so 
terrible  in  words,  so  cordial  in  his  enmity  to 
tyrants,  so  fearless  of  danger  at  a  distance,  the 
chosen  leader  of  an  army  equipped  to  a  great 
extent  by  his  munificence,  was  the  first  to  break 
the  mighty  spell,  and  expose  himself  to  lasting 
infamy  by  fleeing  at  the  first  approach  of  danger, 
and  leaving  his  troops  without  a  leader  and  the 
army  without  a  head.  And  such  disgrace  is 
liable  to  be  the  lot  of  any  one,  who,  whatever 
his  powers  of  mind  or  brilliancy  of  genius,  does 
not  superadd  to  these  qualities  that  fearlessness 
of  danger  and  forgetfulness  of  mere  personal 
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risk  that  alone  can  qualify  one  to  bear  a  noble 
part  in  any  undertaking  requiring  all  the  higher 
qualities  of  manhood.  Galileo  devoted  his  life 
to  science,  and  made  discoveries  far  beyond  those 
of  any  other  man.  His  discerning  eye  detected 
the  fallacy  of  previous  systems  of  astronomy,  and 
perceived  clearly  the  truths  that  had  escaped  the 
gaze  of  preceding  generations.  The  truths  he 
discovered  were  susceptible  of  rigid  demonstra- 
tion ;  and  this  he  had  performed ;  they  were  set 
beyond  a  doubt,  and  his  fame  established  on  a 
sure  foundation.  Yet  this  great  philosopher,  after 
devoting  his  life  to  science,  denied  the  sublime 
truths  he  had  discovered,  and  made  a  solemn 
recantation  of  the  principles  he  had  established ; 
and  this,  to  save  himself  from  persecution,  and 
drag  out  the  miserable  remnant  of  a  life  already 
glorious,  m  disgraceful  and  dear-bought  ease. 
How  unworthy  of  his  mighty  genius!  How  is 
the  brilliancy  of  his  discoveries  eclipsed  by  his 
feebleness  of  soul !  How  painful  the  discrepancy 
between  the  mind  for  which  the  universe  was 
not  too  vast,  and  the  spirit  which  could  be  sub- 
dued by  the  paltry  fear  of  physical  suffering ! 

How  different  was  Friedrich  Schiller.  Where 
would  have  been  the  glory  of  that  name,  now 
immortal,  had  that  indomitable  and  defiant  cou- 
rage, the  power  to  risk,  endure  and  suffer,  been 
wanting.  Of  an  humble  family,  totally  without 
fortune,  be  depended  for  support  solely  upon  his 
pay  as  regimental  surgeon  in  the  service  of  one 
of  the  German  princes.  He  was  the  subject 
and  servant  of  an  absolute  prince,  who  exercised 
unlimited  jurisdiction  over  the  liberty  and  lives 
of  his  subjects.  In  the  intervals  allowed  him  by 
his  official  duties,  he  devoted  himself  to  literary 
pursuits,  among  the  first-fruits  of  which  was  his 
celebrated  "  Robbers."  The  publishing  of  this 
play  was  the  beginning  of  his  troubles.  It 
breathed  of  freedom,  and  roused  up  enemies 
many  and  powerful.  His  sovereign  sent  for  him 
and  commanded  him  to  write  no  more,  but  to 
confine  his  labours  to  his  profession.  His  father 
looked  upon  him  with  distrust,  and  thought  him 
a  disgrace  to  his  family.  His  companions  viewed 
him  as  sacrificing  his  prospects  to  a  vain  and 
foolish  ambition.  His  sovereign  commanded  him 
to  write  no  more ;  and  before  him  was  the  ex- 
ample of  the  poetSchubart,  eight  years  imprisoned 
for  a  similar  offence.  Manifesting  a  disposition 
to  evade  this  order,  he  was  arrested  and  impri- 
soned. Having  at  length  regained  his  liberty,  he 
was  enabled  to  choose  his  future  course.  It  was 
not  a  matter  of  long  deliberation.  Was  he,  who 
felt  the  fires  of  genius  burning  within  him;  and 
had  formed  dazzling  schemes  of  future  glory,  to 
be  checked  in  his  career  so  gloriously  begun,  and 
tied  to  a  life  of  wearisome  drudgery  ?  He  spurned 
the  thought,  and  taking  the  only  course  worthy  of 
his  genius,  adopted  the  world  as  his  country,  and 
with  no  other  riches  than  his  own  imagination, 
and  no  other  support  but  his  own  bold  heart, 
bade  adieu  to  all  whom  he  held  dear,  fled  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night  from  the  capital  of  his 
sovereign,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  resources 
of  his  own  fruitful  mind.  That  poet  found  the 
success  and  won  the  fame  which  he  deserved, 
and  now  the  chief  boast  of  the  capital  from  which 
he  fled  is  the  statue  of  Friedrich  Schiller.  This 
principle  of  courage  is  evinced  and  developed 
not  merely  in  deeds  of  personal  daring.  Per- 
sonal risk  U  not  the  only,  nor  with  many  the 


greatest  dread.  Many  who  would  scoff  at  the 
idea  of  personal  or  physical  risk,  may  in  other 
concerns  show  a  lamentable  lack  of  all  true  fear- 
lessness. There  is  a  courage  of  the  body  and 
there  is  a  courage  of  the  mind ;  though  ofttimes 
found  together,  they  are  frequently  distinct.  This 
intellectual  courage  is  not  among  the  least  of  its 
manifestations.  It  is  a  grand  desideratum,  an 
essential  of  all  true  greatness,  the  corner  stone  of 
a  perfect  character ;  its  presence  or  absence  will 
change  the  whole  being  of  the  man.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  multitudes  have  lived  and 
died  unknown,  merely  for  the  lack  of  this  one 
essential  element  of  all  success.  The  modest, 
bashful  man,  who  bows  submissively  to  every 
aspirant,  and  takes  the  lowest  place,  who  hesi- 
tates to  assert  his  claim  to  respect,  and  esteems 
himself  incapable  of  coping  with  his  neighbour, 
will  usually  find  no  trouble  in  passing  as  a 
cipher.  It  is  not  well  for  a  person  to  stand 
hesitating  as  to  whether  it  is  best  for  Atm  to  try 
to  accomplish  any  project :  it  needs  no  second 
sight  to  predict  for  such  a  speedy  failure ;  while 
the  blockhead  who  sets  out  with  no  allies  but  his 
own  presumption  and  self-confidence  will  have 
a  double  chance  of  ultimate  success. 

This  spirit  of  independence  is  essential  in  order 
to  preserve  one's  mental  individuality.  There  is 
a  class  of  minds  which  seem  to  have  about  the 
consistency  of  wax,  and  are  fit  for  little  else  than 
to  receive  the  impressions  of  others.  They  are 
easily  moulded  into  any  desired  form,  and  will 
retain  the  image  until  they  are  met  by  another 
influence.  They  do  not  dare  to  differ :  it  seems 
beyond  their  power  to  stand  alone,  to  have  a 
fixed  opinion  of  their  own,  or  to  demur  in  any 
way  to  being  the  puppet  of  every  stronger 
mind.  They  are  a  set  of  intellectual  slaves,  and 
deservedly  take  a  rank  far  below  that  of  the 
person  whose  meanly-furnished  mind  can  boast 
but  one  idea,  but  who  has  that  one  for  his  own. 
Cleverness  of  parts,  quickness  of  perception  and 
comprehensiveness  of  scope  can  avail  little  to  the 
person  whose  mental  economy  is  so  shockingly 
ill-balanced  as  to  be  disturbed  in  its  workings  by 
the  influence  of  another  mental  system.  A  man 
without  a  backbone  must  be  at  best  a  sorry 
vaulter. 

This  mental  independence  is  a  characteristic 
of  all  great  minds.  The  power  of  impressing 
itself  on  others,  and  moulding  them  at  will,  is 
among  the  highest  attributes  of  genius,  and  is 
incompatible  with  a  disposition  of  vacillating 
feebleness,  and  enslavement  to  foreign  influence. 
One  cannot  be  at  the  same  time  the  object  and 
the  actor;  the  giver  and  the  recipient;  the  influ- 
enced and  the  influencing :  the  one  who  does  not 
lead  is  always  led.  The  person  thus  subordinate 
to  other's  minds  and  will  is  fixed  for  life.  For 
him  there  is  no  emancipation ;  his  case  is  hope- 
less. 

The  person  who  is  happily  possessed  of  this 
spirit  of  self-confident  independence  has  at  least 
one  element  of  a  perfect  character.  He  is  not 
afraid  to  stand  alone ;  he  can  differ  from  others, 
and  maintain  his  ground  uninfluenced  by  opposing 
powers.  He  is,  so  far,  master  of  himself;  the  first 
step  towards  acquiring  the  mastery  of  others. 
To  the  vacillations  of  purpose,  the  hesitation  of 
action  by  which  others  are  disconcerted,  he  is  a 
perfect  stranger.  Confident  of  his  own  innate 
power,  his  course  knows  no  such  interruption. 
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Are  his  opinions  such  as  clash  with  public  senti- 
ment ?  He  cares  not  for  its  fiat,  he  asks  no  aid, 
and  fears  no  opposition.  Do  his  virtues  ill  beseem 
his  time,  and  provoke  the  scornful  laugh  and 
biting  jest?  They  fall  unheeded  at  his  feet  Must 
he  breast  the  tide  of  popular  opinion,  and  force 
his  way  against  its  current?  The  public  senti- 
ment for  once  has  found  its  match,  its  dreaded 
force  he  neither  knows  or  cares  for.  Must  he 
defend  his  faith  against  opprobrium,  ridicule,  and 
scorn  ?  Then  he  is  amply  able  :  they  are  nought 
to  him,  and  calmly  and  coolly  he  can  do  his 
work.  Such  a  mind  is  not  an  ordinary  one.  Few 
can  look  with  such  disdain  on  the  shafts  of  scorn 
and  ridicule,  as  to  pass  them  by  unheeded.  The 
herb  who  would  dare  the  utmost  on  the  field  of 
battle,  might  be  cowed  to  abjectness  by  the  scorn- 
ful finger  or  the  jibing  laugh.  A  caricature  is  a 
more  deadly  weapon  than  a  bayonet  The  per- 
son who  is  entirely  impervious  to  all  outward 
agencies,  who  will  neither  be  driven  back  to  the 
position  of  the  commonalty  or  onward  to  ultraism, 
has  stood  the  severest  test  of  courage,  and  proved 
himself  superior  to  his  race. 

This  principle  gives  a  positiveness,  a  decided 
tone  to  character,  and  greatly  adds  to  one's  quali- 
fications for  action.  Such  an  one  we  know  where 
to  find :  there  is  a  vit  inertia,  a  resisting  power  in 
his  constitution  which  guards  him  from  all  undue 
influence.  We  can  place  reliance  on  such  an 
one, — he  inspires  confidence.  He  is  like  a  moun- 
tain of  rocks;  Gibraltar-like,  a  hurricane  might 
howl  around  with  the  same  effect  as  a  zephyr's 
breath ;  an  ocean  might  roll  its  surges  against  the 
but  we  know  where  he  was,  and  is,  and 
main. 

independence,  this   reliance  on   self,  is 

il  to  unwavering  confidence  and  decided 

Marshal    Junot    could    carelessly    pen 

and  sand  them  in  the  dust  ploughed  up 

n-balls  at  his  side ;  or,  riding  at  the  head 

istless  horsemen  into  a  field  of  bayonets, 

a  thunderbolt  upon  the  dense  masses  of 

infantry.     And  yet  this  self-same  Junot 

rdly  dare  to  execute  the  slightest  move- 

hout  orders,  or  strike  a  blow,  if  the  re- 

ty  were  not  to  rest  upon  some  other  than 

'of  the  noblest  instances  of  this  sublime 
fidence,  so  characteristic  of  men  of  superior 
i,  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  that  prince 
ts,  Milton.  At  a  period  of  life  when  most 
are  unfitted  for  lofty  efforts,  borne  down  by 
kness  and  the  infirmities  of  age,  by  the  loss  of 
rtune  and  of  friends,  the  ingratitude  of  his  chil- 
en  and  the  loss  of  sight,  he,  the  unconquerable, 
formed  the  plan  of  composing  a  poem  that  should 
immortalize  his  name.  Friends  and  sympathy 
he  had  none,  but  he  was  above  their  need.  The 
genius  of  the  high-souled  poet  of  the  Puritans 
was  infinitely  above  the  comprehension  of  his 
u  evil  times ;"  so  far  in  advance  of  his  age  that  he 
was  "  dwarfed  by  distance."  But,  conscious  of 
his  own  abilities,  trusting  to  the  judgment  of 
succeeding  ages,  he  wrote  on,  amid  penury  and 
want,  blindness,  domestic  trials,  and  almost 
starvation,  for  coming  generations,  and  wrought 
out  a  fame  as  widespread  as  the  earth  and  as 
durable  as  the  eternal  stars. 

Such  a  spirit  was  displayed  by  Kepler,  who, 
after  struggling  for  twenty-two  years  through  the 
perplexities  of  astronomical  science,  anticipating 
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the  scepticism  and  contumely  so  frequently  pro- 
voked by  the  high  discoveries  of  genius,  exclaim- 
ed, "  I  have  found  the  object  for  which  I  have 
sought  a  lifetime  1  the  principle  in  which  I  have 
long  believed  is  established  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,  the  unveiled  sun,  most  admirable  to  gaze 
on,  has  burst  upon  me.  If  you  forgive  me,  I  re- 
joice; if  you  are  angry,  I  can  bear  it ;  the  die  is 
cast,  the  book  is  written,  to  be  read  either  now 
or  by  posterity — *  care  not  which.  If  God  has 
waited  six  thousand  years  for  an  observer,  I  can 
well  afford  to  wait  a  century  for  one  to  read  my 
works." 

Who  does  not  admire  the  proud  courage  of 
Columbus,  as  he  went,  begging  his  way  from 
court  to  court,  more,  even,  than  when  he  returned 
to  Spain,  the  discoverer  of  a  World. 

But  we  must  seek  for  the  highest  manifestations 
of  courage  of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible,  in 
the- displays  of  moral  daring.  No  one  so  justly 
claims  our  respect  and  admiration  as  he  who 
does  not  fear  to  offer  up  his  feelings,  happiness, 
and  life  itself,  a  sacrifice  on  the  shrine  of  duty ; 
who  can  resolutely  dismiss  all  thoughts  of  per- 
sonal enjoyment,  and,  Howard-like,  devote  him- 
self to  the  benefit  of  others,  the  welfare  of  his 
race ;  who  can  go  forth  fearless  of  evil  to  fight 
the  battles  of  truth,  viewing  himself  as  but  a 
single  member  of  the  grand  army  of  humanity, 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  higher  power, 
whose  part  it  is  not  merely  to  seek  its  own  enjoy- 
ment, safety,  or  advancement,  but  to  assist  in 
working  out  the  vast  designs  of  that  Omnipotence. 
Who  has  not  venerated  that  lofty  sense  of  duty 
which  could  count  the  axe,  the  rack,  the  gibbet, 
and  the  stake,  as  but  the  preliminary  steps  that 
were  to  lead  to  a  glorious  immortality  ?  Who  has 
not  admired  the  spirit  which  actuated  that  illus- 
trious Roman,  who,  scorning  to  violate  his  plighted 
word,  voluntarily  returned  to  place  himself  in  the 
power  of  his  enemies,  meeting,  as  he  expected,  a 
bloody  death.  Of  the  same  spirit  was  the  action 
of  the  stern-hearted  consul,  who,  when  a  band  of 
conspirators,  among  whom  were  his  two  sons, 
were  brought  before  him  for  judgment,  first  or- 
dered the  executioners  to  strike  off  the  heads  of 
his  sons,  and,  turning  to  the  Senate,  said, "  I  have 
done  my  duty ;  let  the  Senate  do  theirs."  So,  too, 
another  Brutus,  whom  Shakspeare  makes  to  say, 
"  As  Caesar  loved  me,  I  weep  for  him ;  as  he  was 
fortunate,  I  rejoice  at  it;  as  he  was  valiant,  I 
honour  him;  but,  as  he  was  ambitious,  I  slew 
him.  There  are  tears,  for  his  love ;  joy,  for  his 
fortune;  honour,  for  his  valour;  and  death,  for 
his  ambition.  And  as  I  slew* my  best  lover  for 
the  good  of  Rome,  I  have  the  same  dagger  for 
myself  when  it  shall  please  my  country  to  need 
my  death." 

Courage,  in  all  its  forms,  is  an  inborn  principle, 
dependent  upon  the  physical  and  mental  consti- 
tution. Still  it  is  not  entirely  independent  of  the 
influence  of  circumstances  and  education.  A 
person  naturally  timorous  may,  by  the  exercise 
of  a  strong  will,  school  himself  into  a  power  of 
almost  perfect  self-passession.  Frederick  the 
Great  fled  ingloriously  from  his  first  battle.  One 
of  the  officers  of  the  American  Revolution,  dis- 
tinguished for  dauntless  courage,  and  riding  a 
charger  as  pale  as  that  of  his  distinguished  name- 
sake, was  a  Captain  Death.  If  a  forlorn  hope 
was  to  be  sent  out,  Captain  Death  was  to  have 
charge  of  it ;  if  an  enterprise  was  to  be  under- 
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taken  requiring  the  most  desperate  boldness,  Cap- 
tain Death  was  the  man  of  all  others  to  attempt 
it,  and  it  is  said  that  no  expedition  of  his  was 
ever  known  to  fail.  And  yet  this  officer,  so  pre- 
eminently valiant,  could  never  receive  an  order 
of  any  kind  involving  danger  without  the  blood 
forsaking  his  cheeks,  and  his  knees  trembling 
with  apparent  fear  and  apprehension;  a  weak- 
ness, notwithstanding,  over  which  his  own  strong 
will  had  given  him  a  perfect  mastery. 

A  long-continued  course  of  tucce$sy  in  the  midst 
of  perils  and  dangers,  may  inspire  such  a  confi- 
dence in  one's  ability  and  destiny  as  to  preclude 
the  idea  of  any  obstacle  proving  more  than  tem- 
porary ;  a  belief  that  may  give  an  audacity  and 
boldness  that  will  carry  one  safely  through  the 
most  hair-brained  adventures,  and  sometimes  lead 
to  the  most  wonderful  results.  Such  a  belief  was 
the  ignis  fatuus  which  allured  Napoleon  in  the 
path  of  conquest,  until  even  his  mighty  genius 
failed  to  extricate  him  from  the  dangers  by  which 
he  was  surrounded ;  and  the  rapidity  of  his  ele- 
vation was  far  more  than  equalled  by  the  sud- 
denness of  his  fall 

One  of  the  most  essential  pre-requisites  of 
courage  is  the  possession  of  health,  strength,  and 
vital  energy.  No  man  can  be  a  hero  without 
having  an  iron  constitution,  physically  as  well  as 
mentally,  to  bear  up  against  hardships,  privations 
and  dangers,  anxieties  and  responsibilities.  It  is 
a  singular  fact,  and  one  which  will  set  in  a  strong 
light  the  connexion  between  courage  and  physi- 
cal vigour,  that  the  bravery  of  animals  and  men, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  seems  to  be  in 
relative  proportion  to  the  largeness  of  the  heart. 
It  is  said  that  the  remarkable  size  of  this  organ 
in  Napoleon,  astonished  the  surgeons  who  were 
present  at  the  post-mortem  examination  of  his 
body. 

An  important  element  of  courage  is  habitual 
clearness  of  perception.  A  person,  to  be  brave 
in  the  midst  of  dangers,  must  have  some  distinct 
knowledge  as  to  what  the  dangers  are.  They 
must  be  seen,  not  through  the  misty  atmosphere 
of  vague  apprehension,  but  in  the  clear  noon- 
day of  conscious  accuracy.  What  is  seen  dimly 
is  always  over  estimated.  A  waving  bush  is  a 
lion,  and  a  transient  gleam  of  moonlight  will  be 
the  passing  of  a  ghost  Uncertainty  is  the  pa- 
rent of  Fear.  Thronging  doubts  will  overwhelm 
the  heart  of  the  bravest  man,  conscious  of  im- 
pending danger,  and  ignorant  of  all  things  else. 
Night  is  the  time  when  ghosts  "  do  walk  abroad,", 
and  the  will-o'-the-wisp  allures  the  unthinking 
traveller  to  destruction.  It  is  the  whistling  of  the 
wind  of  midnight  that  convulses  the  frame,  and 
sends  the  life-blood  freezing  to  the  heart.  Then 
the  rustling  of  a  leaf,  the  cracking  of  a  bough, 
will  start  the  cold  sweat,  and  call  up  phantoms 
of  goblins  and  of  ghouls,  perils  "  unknown,  un- 
thought,  unheard,  of."  It  is  the  meteor  of  the 
night  that  betokens  coming  death. 

No  one  can  read  the  songs  of  the  ancient  Scot- 
tish bards,  without  being  vividly  impressed  by  the 
shuddering  apprehensions  which  their  descrip- 
tions of  the  night  express :  "  Night  is  dull  and 
dark.  The  clouds  rest  on  the  hills.  No  star 
with  the  green  trembling  beam,  no  moon  looks 
from  the  sky.  I  hear  the  blast  from  the  wood, 
but  I  hear  it  distant  far.  From  the  tree  at  the 
grave  of  the  dead,  the  long-bowling  owl  is  heard. 
1  see  a  dim  form  on  the  plain.    It  is  a  ghost!    It 


fades ;  it  flies !  The  roe  is  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock, 
the  heath-cock's  head  is  beneath  his  wing.  No 
beast,  no  bird  is  abroad,  but  the  owl  and  the 
howling  fox.  She  on  a  leafless  tree,  he  in  a  cloud 
on  the  hill.  Dark,  panting,  trembling,  sad,  the 
traveller  has  lost  his  way.  Through  shrubs,  through 
thorns  he  goes,  along  the  gurgling  brook.  He 
fears  the  rock  and  the  fen.  He  fears  the  ghost 
of  night  The  old  tree  groans  to  the  blast,  the 
falling  branch  resounds.  The  wind  drives  the 
withered  burs,  clung  together,  along  the  grass. 
It  is  the  light  tread  of  a  ghost!  He  trembles 
amidst  the  night  Hark  1  the  whirlwind  is  in  the 
wood !  A  low  murmur  in  the  vale !  It  is  the 
mighty  army  of  the  dead  returning  from  the  air. 
Ghosts  ride  on  the  storm  to-night  Sweet  is  their 
voice  between  the  squalls  of  wind.  Their  songs 
are  of  other  worlds.  Dark,  dusky,  howling  is  the 
night;  cloudy,  windy,  and  full  of  ghosts.  The 
dead  are  abroad  1  My  friends,  receive  me  from 
the  night" 

The  necessity  of  a  clear  comprehension  of  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  to  courage,  cannot  be 
fully  understood  until  a  person  has  been  com- 
pelled to  act,  under  weighty  responsibilities,  with- 
out any  definite  understanding  of  the  affairs  with 
which  he  is  connected.  It  is  impossible  that  any 
one  thus  situated  can  be  destitute  of  uneasiness. 
No  man  can  walk  unhesitatingly  when  stepping 
in  the  dark.  It  was  a  saying  of  the  great  Mar- 
shal Turenne,  that  all  men  alike  were  cowards 
in  the  dark. 

Hope  is  essential  to  all  protracted  struggles. 
The  soul,  ready  to  sink  under  despondency,  as 
the  light  of  hope  beams  in  upon  the  heart,  re- 
sumes its  wonted  buoyancy,  and  plumes  its 
pinions  for  a  loftier  flight  That  gentle  influence, 
soothing  the  saddened  spirits,  will  arouse  the 
fainting  energies,  and  nerve  the  sinews  for  a 
fiercer  struggle,  perhaps  impel  to  a  triumphant 
issue.  Despair,  it  is  true,  will  give  a  deadly 
valour,  but  it  is  spasmodic  and  impulsive,  and  to 
struggle  long  without  a  ray  of  hope,  is  beyond 
the  power  of  human  nature. 

But  the  grand  basis  of  all  human  courage  must 
be  sought  in  faith.  Faith,  not  in  any  restricted 
or  theological  sense,  but  using  the  term  in  its 
most  comprehensive  scope.  By  this  we  mean, 
not  the  bias  of  a  mind  disturbed  by  doubts,  but  a 
settled  and  deep-seated  conviction,  an  implicit 
reliance  on  some  truth  which  prompts  to  action. 
And  action,  steady,  continuous,  and  unchanging, 
cannot  exist  but  in  connexion  with  this  principle 
of  faith.  Says  Yinet,  u  Faith,  the  ntornet*  of  the 
abtent,  the  vision  of  the  invisible,  is  the  energy  of 
the  soul,  and  the  energy  of  life.  Faith  is  the 
point  of  departure  of  all  action ;  for,  to  act  is  to 
quit  the  firm  foundation  of  the  present,  and  to 
stretch  the  hand  into  the  future.  It  is  the  source 
of  everything  in  man  that  bears  the  character  of 
dignity  or  force.  Vulgar  souls  must  see,  and 
touch,  and  grasp ;  others  have  the  eye  of  faith, 
and  they  are  great  It  is  always  by  faith  in 
others,  in  themselves,  in  duty  or  divinity,  that 
men  have  done  great  things.  Faith  has  ever 
been  the  strength  of  the  feeble,  the  salvation  of 
the  miserable ;  and  the  greatness  of  a  nation  may 
be  measured  by  the  greatness  of  its  faith."  A 
sublime  confidence  in  self,  springing  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  innate  power,  is  not  a  slight  support 
in  times  of  trial,  not  a  feeble  ally  against  quaking 
fear,  not  the  least  incentive  to  attempt  great  feats. 
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Every  one  will  call  to  mind  the  instance  of  Amal- 
gro,  Pizarro,  and  De  Luques,  while  they  as  yet 
had  neither  arms  nor  soldiers,  celebrating  a  mass 
in  which  they  pledged  themselves  most  sacredly 
to  the  conquest  of  Peru.  The  execution  of  the 
mighty  project  was  such  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. At  the  island  of  Gallo,  after  encounter- 
ing obstacles  almost  innumerable,  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  them  to  return  to  Panama.  The 
mass  were  eager  to  return.  Pizarro  drew  a  line 
in  the  sand  from  east  to  west,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Comrades  and  friends,  on  this  side  lie  nakedness, 
toil,  and  hunger,  perils,  storms,  and  death ;  on  that 
side,  ease  and  plenty.  Here  lies  Peru  with  its 
riches,  there  Panama  with  its  poverty.  Choose 
each  man  what  best  becomes  a  brave  Castilian. 
I  oo  South."  Nothing  can  be  too  vast  for  confi- 
dence like  this;  such  men  were  never  made  to 
fail. 

Confidence  in  the  final  supremacy  of  the  great 
principles  of  truth  may  encourage  the  reformer 
to  sacrifice  present  popularity  to  the  cause  of  duty, 
and  battle  bravely  for  the  right  Faith  will  in- 
spire the  hero-patriot  with  resolution  to  dare  and 
suffer  for  his  country,  and  pour  out  his  blood  to 
defend  her  cause.  Believing  that  he  who  dies 
defending  the  religion  of  the  Prophet  is  trans- 
ported immediately  to  Paradise,  the  Mussulman 
will  rush  upon  opposing  bayonets,  and  fiercely 
seek  the  death  which  he  believes  is  to  open  to 
him  the  realms  of  immortal  glory.  Confidence 
in  the  verities  of  the  Christian  faith  enables  the 
missionary  to  sever  the  bonds  which  connect  him 
to  country,  home,  and  kindred,  and  sustains  the 
martyr  amid  the  faggots'  blaze.  Firmly  per- 
suaded of  the  truth  of  his  geographical  opinions, 
Columbus  begged  his  way  from  court  to  court, 
bore  up  under  all  discouragements,  and  finally 
realized  his  most  sanguine  hopes.  Faith  in  his 
own  abilities  enabled  Milton  to  rise  above  the 
most  overwhelming  calamities,  and  establish  an 
everlasting  fame.  Believing  in  the  final  triumph 
of  the  principles  of  justice,  that  immortal  band  of 
patriots  "  pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 
their  sacred  honour,"  to  the  upholding  of  their 
cause,  and  they  and  their  coadjutors  were  inspired 
with  that  generous  devotedness  which  finally  se- 
cured the  triumph  of  liberty  over  oppression,  and 
justice  over  wrong. 

Honour,  then,  to  the  brave !  Honour  to  the  pa- 
triot who  answers  his  country's  call,  and  perils 
his  life  in  her  defence  :  Honour  to  the  reformer, 
who,  clad  in  the  panoply  of  truth,  battles  for  the 
cause  of  progress  and  humanity  :  Honour  to  him 
who  counts  duty  above  enjoyment,  and  can  bravely 
sacrifice  himself  for  others  :  Honour  to  him  who 
dares  free  himself  from  the  thraldom  of  public 
sentiment,  and  stand  up  in  independence :  Ho- 
nour to  all  who  have  ennobled  our  common  na- 
ture by  showing  the  superiority  of  the  soul  to  the 
fettering  concomitants  of  time  and  sense :  Honour 
to  the  brave ! 


TO  THE  OHIO. 

BY  SUSAJf  JIWICT. 

Rrvro,  that  glidest  with  soft  murmur  by, 
What  is  the  burthen  of  thy  ceaseless  song? 
What  art  thou  ?     What  in  human  history 
Is  likest  thee,  thou  glad  interpreter 
To  the  far-reaching  soul  of  hs  own  life, 


That  hurriest  onward  to  the  engulphing  sea, 
Whose  surges  sweep  the  lone  and  silent  shore 
Of  Time,  but  bring  not  back  again 
One  vessel  launched  upon  its  boundless  tide, 
To  break  the  spell  of  its  dark  mystery? 

I  dream  that  on  the  mountain  height  I  stand, 
At  morning's  golden  dawn.    Soft,  vapoury  clouds 
Curtain  the  spot  of  thy  nativity, 
Where  first,  from  heaven  descending,  one  bright 

drop 
In  the  pure  bosom  of  an  opening  flower, 
Whose  thirsting  heart  was  panting  for  the  joy 
Of  thus  enfolding  thee  in  love's  caress, 
Thou  layest  trembling,  while  the  fragrant  air 
Swayed  thee  with  gentlest  motion ;  as  the  sigh, 
Born  of  deep  joy  within  a  mother's  heart, 
Lulls  the  young  life  her  snowy  bosom  pillows. 
Ah !  wherefore  wert  thou  in  thy  waywardness 
So  like  the  coarser  children  of  the  earth, 
Eager  to  leave  the  love  that  sheltered  thee, 
And  follow  wildly  the  beguiling  voice 
That  lured  thee  on  to  tread  life's  dubious  paths, 
Still  yearning  for  the  distant  and  unknown  ? 

I  dream  of  thee  as  of  some  gentle  maiden, 
Radiant  with  joy  and  hope,  and  bounteous 
With  the  uncounted  treasures  of  affection 
Within  her  bosom's  silent  depths  enshrined. 
I  mark  thy  sinuous  course,  now  sweeping  far 
With  mirth  and  laughter  through  the  flowery 

vales ; 
Now,  by  the  lingering  memories  of  youth, 
Or  sudden  fear  of  the  uncertain  future, 
Lured  softly  back  again,  and  yet  again, 
And  by  each  wild  and  passionate  impulse  made 
Stronger  in  hope,  more  fervent  in  desire, 
Till,  reached  at  length  the  goal  for  which  thou 

y  earnest, 
Thou  pourest  the  tide  of  all  thy  garnered  love 
Into  the  current  of  a  stronger  life, 
That  bears  it  onward  to  eternity. 


THE  DEEP-SEA  YARN; 

OB,   BBN    FROG    BBLOW   SOUNDINGS. 
BTH.  M.  KLAFP. 

(Continued  from  p.  284.) 
OHAPTEB   II. 

u  Abtib  walkin'  on  the  bottom  for  a  conside- 
rable spell,"  continued  Ben,  "  where  we  seed  lots 
of  the  finest  shells  in  the  world, — some  of  the 
owners  of  which  has  their  heads  s tic  Ion'  out  of 
their  doors,  shinin'  on  the  gray  sand,  as  it  wor, 
like  so  many  glow-worms  on  the  grass, — we 
comes  at  last  to  the  rise  of  a  hill,  as  has  a  grand 
build  in',  as  big  as  the  king's  paliss,  on  the  top, 
and  anither,  nigh  hand  to  the  bottom,  as  I  tuk  at 
fust  for  a  sort  of  tabbynackle. 

"  *  That  on  the  top,'  says  Ptero,  *  be  our  Queen's 
castle,  where  she  keeps  her  court  for  the  prisint 
This  here,'  says  he,  pintin'  to  the  other,  *  be  out 
new  Consart  House,  as  is  the  largest  in  the  South 
Seas,  and  well-nigh  finished.  It  is  soon  to  be 
opened  with  a  new  company  from  t'other  side  o/ 
the  line.' 

"The  midshipman  brightens  np  when  he 
hears  this,  and  keeps  a  sharp  lookout,  while  we 
pushes  on,  till  we  brings  up  alongside  of  an 
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ilegant  round  idifice,  partly  built  of  wrecks  on  a 
foundation  of  rock, — the  roof  risin'  in  a  sort  of 
peak,  with  big  bright  windows  of  crystal  sot  in. 
The  merman  says  as  how  the  sawfish  would 
finish  in  a  few  days ;  and,  sure  enough,  we  hears 
'em  at  work  inside,  as  busy  as  caulkers  on  a 
ship's  hull.  One  feller — which  I  takes  for  the 
boss — sticks  his  saw  out  of  a  window,  and  gives 
a  long  whistle,  as  made  my  blood  run  chill,  when 
he  seed  us.  The  old  shirk  keeps  close  in  our 
wake,  and,  heavin'  to  afore  the  big  door,  he  gives 
eight  flaps  of  his  tail,  and,  arter  a  bit,  we  hears 
a  clock,  inside  of  the  house,  strikin'  eight  bells, 
sea-reckonin' ; — a  blessed  loud  chime  it  wor,  ring- 
in'  in  a  chap's  ears  as  if  it  wor  niver  to  die 
away. 

"  While  the  workmen  wor  knockin'  off,  to  go 
to  breakfast,  Ptero  tells  us  the  Consart  House  wor 
built  on  an  intire  new  plan,  accord  in'  to  scientific 
principles,  and  the  true  laws  of  acowsticka — so 
he  said— as  wor  consarned  about  the  angles  of 
incidence  and  reflection,  and  the  power  of  salt 
water  for  to  conduct  sounds,  as  compared  with 
the  air  which  mankind  breathes,  and  so  forth, — 
all  bein'  furnished  by  some  old  Profissor  of  the 
Arts  which  they  had  nabbed,  and  which  he 
called  Doctor  Category. 

444  Now,'  says  he,  'I'll  venter  to  say  that  it 
seems  to  you  little  short  of  a  miracle  that  the 
build  in' s  below  here  kin  resist  the  prissure  of  the 
water;  but,  bless  your  souls,  that  'ere  art  wor 
diskivered  thousands  of  years  back,  after  the 
subjugation,'  says  he,  tryin'  to  look  as  wise  as  a 
translator  of  highrowglefflcs, '  of  the  great  fish  of 
the  sea  to  the  rule  of  the  marmaids.  I  could  tell 
all  about  that  once,  but,  somehow,  the  last  airth- 
quake  we  had  here  shook  my  mind  so  as  I 
hardly  iver  expects  to  rekiver  my  memory.' 

"  *  And  when  wor  that,  sir  V  says  I,  seem'  that 
the  reefer  tuk  it  all  for  gospil,  as  easily  as  if  he 
wor  ordered  to  see  the  main  brace  spliced. 

"'Why,'  says  he,  musin'  a  bit,  'in  1786,  I 
reckon.' 

M '  When  the  port  of  Callao  wor  turned  topsy- 
turvy V  says  L 

" '  Just  so,'  says  he. 

"  *  Why,'  says  I,  *  we  have  on  old  quarter-mas- 
ter in  the  frigate,  as  was  wrecked  in  that  same 
airthquake.' 

"  *  Indeed !'  says  he ;  *  he  mustn't  quarter  here, 
turn  up  what  may.  It  wor  bad  enough  down 
below;  I  don't  want  to  know  what  happened 
above;  and  he'll  be  for  spinnin'  a  long  yarn 
about  it,  like  the  rest  of  you  mariners.  But,'  says 
he,  turnin'  round  to  the  midshipman,  ( no  more 
about  him,  jist  now ! 

" '  The  inside,  Mr.  Musters,'  he  goes  on, '  is  to 
be  lighted  by  a  new  contrivance,  as  convarts  gas 
from  water ;  seein'  that  sunfish  and  seastars  are 
behind  the  age.  That  'ere  roof;  now,  aire  a 
masterpiece  of  art,  and  wor  erected,  at  a  great 
cost,  by  a  tribe  of  zoophytes  as  you  knows  nothin' 
about,  and  we  calls  crystallines.  I  ha'n't  time 
to  explain  to  you,  now,  how  the  buildin'  stands 
the  prissure  of  the  sea,  which  is  nothin'  to  us  as 
is  used  to  it  for  thousands  of  years;  only  this 
much;  arter  wood's  been  some  time  at  the 
bottom,  the  water  gits  into  the  pores,  and  makes 
it  as  heavy  and  solid  as  stone  itself  which 
bothers  our  young  sawfish  mightily  at  fust,  I 
kin  tell  you.  It's  a  very  wise  provision  of  Nater's,' 
says  he,  tryin'  to  look  knowin'  agin,  'that  we 


have  few  seafights,  and  less  thunderstorms  in 
these  latitudes;  for,  though  the  sound  of  the 
winds  can't  reach  us  in  these  here  subterranean 
parts,  we're  mighty  afeard  of  all  loud  noises,  as 
shatters  our  narves,  and  knocks  the  walls  about 
our  ears  in  no  time.  That  'ere  clock,  now,'  says 
he.  puttin'  his  hands  to  his  head,  ( be  ringin'  in 
my  ears,  and  flybratin'  in  my  narvous  system, 
jist  as  if  I'd  run  agin  one  of  them  confounded  long 
'lectric  snakes,  which  is  so  common  in  these 
seas,  that  we  makes  telegraph-wires  o'  'em,  as 
reaches  clean  over  to  the  coast  of  Currymandel. 
T'other  day — for  we  counts  time,  like  you,  by 
days  and  nights,  seein'  that  the  Queen  always 
spends  the  nights  on  the  surface,  when  the 
weather  be  fine, — t'other  day,  jist  as  her  Majesty 
wor  sittin'  down  to  dinner  in  the  Castle,  all  on  a 
sudden  we  hears  a  distant,  boomin',  thunderin' 
sound,  as  shakes  the  very  hills, — not  to  speak  of 
the  build  in 's, — and  sot  at  least  twenty  noble 
marmaids  into  'sterics.  "  Ptero,"  says  her  Majesty, 
"that's  one  o'  mem  sudden  storms,  which  the 
mariners  call  squalls.  Take  my  sceptre,  and  go 
up  and  put  a  stop  to  it; — 'tis  excessively  dis- 
agreeable." But  I  knowed  by  the  rigularity  of 
the  sounds  that  it  wor  no  thunder,  but  somethin' 
in  the  shape  o'  broadsides,  as  the  sailors  calls 
them.  So,  when  I  comes  up  to  the  surface,  on 
the  back  of  a  two-minute  grampus,  there  I  sees 
a  frigate,  just  within  hail,  busy  as  the  devil  in  a 
gale  of  wind,  as  you  say, — scaluV  her  guns* — 
flash! — bengl— fire! — boom! — makin'  an  etarnal 
rumpus.  So  I  jist  steps  aboard — for  it  wor  no 
use  to  hail  'em — and  gives  the  Queen's  compli- 
ments to  the  captain,  and  axes  him  to  stop  his 
broadsides,  till  he  gits  out  of  our  latitudes ;  which 
he  did,  with  many  'pologies  for  disturbin'  her 
Majesty,  as  he  had  no  manner  of  notion  she  wor 
holdin'  her  court  so  far  down,  right  under  his 
ship.' 

441  What  nation  wor  she?'  asked  Mr.  Musters, 
in  a  lazy  sort  of  a  way, — speakin'  for  a  blind,  as 
if  he  didn't  care  much  if  she  belonged  to  the 
Tonga  Islands. 

44  4  French,'  says  Ptero,  *  and  as  fine  a  war-ship 
as  iver  I  seed  afloat  for  her  size.  Her  captain 
wor  as  polite  as  a  fish-hook,  and  I  had  half  a 
mind  to  take  him  down  with  me  on  a  visit,  but 
couldn't  do  it,  as  I  had  no  orders.' 

444 1  think  I've  seen  her  afore  you,'  says  the 
reefer,  winkin'  at  me  to  keep  all  fast ;  4  her  name 
wor  the  Superbe,  wor  it  not  V 

44  4  No,  it  worn't,  eyther,'  says  the  merman;  *  it 
wor  the  Cupid;  and  what's  more,  her  *»p— in 
axed  after  your  ship,  in  a  polite  way,  sayuV  he 
heerd  as  how  you  wor  lookin'  for  him,  and  would 
be  very  glad  to  give  you  a  meetuV.  I  must  say, 
his  ship  wor  a  perfect  love  of  a  craft ;  and,  as  he 
told  me,  he'd  been  uncommon  successful  in 
cruisin'  agin  them  rascally  whalers,  which  can't 
suffer  a  poor  fish  to  poke  his  nose  out  for  a  bagful 
of  fresh  air,  but  they  must  down  boats  and  stick 
their  confounded  harpoons,  socket  up,  in  his 
hump,  and  be  hanged  to  'em.' 

44  You  see,  my  lads,  the  frigate  he  named  wor 
the  very  one  we  wor  cruisin'  for,  and  I  takes  the 
hint  from  the  reefer's  eye,  to  git  out  of  the  mer- 
man all  we  could  about  her,  in  case  we  should 
be  so  lucky  as  to  set  foot  on  the  Psyche's  decks 
agin,  which,  I  must  say,  looked  rather  a  blue 
lookout 

"'Howsiver,'  says  Ptero,4 Davy  Jo 
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your  nom  de  marine  for  the  devil— -will  settle 
accounts  with  them  fellers,  when  their  cruise  is 

up.' 

"  *  Well,'  says  I,  *  it's  the  first  time  I  iver  heard 
that  the  devil  wor  a  marine;  but,  as  for  the 
whalemen,  they're  a  slow-motioned  know-nothin' 
set,  any  sailor  will  allow.  But  you're  wrong  about 
one  thing,  Mister  Ptero ;  it's  not  the  poor  whales 
which  the  lubbers  keers  for ;  it's  them  with  twelve 
inches,  or  more,  of  blubber  round  the  carcass, 
which  pleases  them  best' 

MtOh,'  says  he,  a  little  huffed,  CI  know  all 
about  that  as  well  or  better  than  you  kin  tell  me. 
I've  watched  them  at  their  pranks,  from  the  ridge 
of  a  sea,  many  a  time,  when  they  never  dreamed  I 
wor  nigh  them.  We  has  the  captain  of  one  of 
their  craft  in  the  castle  now — and  a  smart,  lively 
chap  he  is — a  live  Yankee,  as  ye  say — Goslin  by 
name,  and  keen  as  a  hungry  hagglet  by  natur. 
Do  you  think,  Mister  Musters,'  says  he, '  that  last 
week  he  delivered  a  series  of  very  interestin' 
lecters  in  relation  to  things  as  consarned  a  rig'lar 
whalin'  cruise  I  Doctor  Category  got  it  up  for 
him.  They  charged  a  pearl  of  eight  coats  for  the 
whole  course,  and  the  exhibition-room  of  the 
castle  wor  jammed ;  for,  do  you  see,  her  majesty 
tuk  it  under  her  sanction,  and  we  sent  expresses 
to  ivery  court  in  the  South  Seas  on  both  sides  of 
the  line,  and  the  thing  passed  off  very  pleasantly. 
That  Goslin  was  a  wide-awake  chap,  and  might 
make  a  power  of  pearls,  if  he'd  only  forget  his 
orazy  old  craft,  and  her  owners  at  the  Vinyard, 
and  rest  continted  with  his  fortin'.' 

"  *  Ah,'  says  I,  makin'  a  show  for  to  wipe  a 
drop  of  brine  out  o'  my  eye,  as  well  as  the  mask 
would  let  me, '  it's  a  hard  thing  for  a  feller,  which 
is  born  in  a  free  land,  as  is  the  cradle  of  liberty,  and 
the  'sylum  of  the  oppressed  world,  to  forget  that 
our  great  country,  with  its  glorious  privilidges — 
crackers  and  great  guns,  and  grog  to  die  masthead 
an  the  Fourth  of  July ;  and  bonfires  on  'lection 
nights,  besides  parades  on  the  twenty-second  of 
February,  and  great  blow-outs  on  the  fourth  of 
March,  when  the  new  President  takes  his  seat,' 
says  I,  in  a  melancholy  way.  But  Mister  Musters 
ups  and  hits  me  a  lick  alongside  the  head,  as 
fetches  the  tears  in  my  eyes  in  raal  airnest  '  And 
now,'  says  he,  *  no  more  of  your  monkey-shines 
and  Yankee  gammonin' — I  ha'n't  forgot  what  you 
said  to  the  Queen  of  the  Marmaids  in  the  main 
channels  jist  now.  Haul  in  the  slack  of  your 
long  tongue,  while  I  axes  this  old  merman  where 
he  seed  the  French  frigate  last 

"'You  see,  Ptero,'  says  he,  *  our  captain  and 
the  Frenchman  has  a  game  of  long  bowls  to  play 
out  when  they  meet ;  and,  as  there's  some  money 
and  more  honour  risked  on  the  sport,  they're 
mighty  anxious  to  come  across  each  other.  It's 
a  very  pretty  game,'  says  he, l  if  it's  played  right, 
and  Captain  Rankins  is  reckoned  a  fair  hand 
at  it' 

"  *  Oh,'  says  Ptero,  *  I'm  up  to  all  that,  Mister 
Musters ;  you  can't  poke  your  finger  in  my  eye, 
sharp  as  you  are,  though  I've  no  objection  to 
givin'  you  the  exact  latitude  and  longitude  where 
she  may  be  found  this  minute :  for  I  isn't  afeard 
of  your  blowin'  the  gaff,  seein'  that  it  '11  be  a  long 
time  afore  you,  or  this  long-tongued  sheet-anchor- 
man, sees  daylight  agin.  We  knows  well  enough 
that  you  aire  at  war  with  the  French,  which  we 
considers  a  queer  state  of  things,  I  must  say,  for 
Christians.    Hows'iver,  it  wor  to  prevent  your 


comin'  to  action  in  these  parts,  that  her  Majesty 
waylaid  your  frigate.' 

"  *  Oho !'  thinks  I,  lookin'  at  the  reefer ;  *  it  wor 
for  fear  of  our  long  eighteens  knockin'  your  bloody 
castle  there  to  Hinder-figs,  that  you  overhauled 
the  Psyche,  then,  Mister  Merman.  My  eyes!  if 
the  leftenant  had  only  fired  the  pivot-gun  at  'em, 
in  the  first  place,  as  the  little  reefer  wanted,  we'd 
niver  been  in  this  fix,  I  reckon.'  Hows'iver,  Mis- 
ter Musters  cocks  his  eye,  as  if  he  had  somethin' 
in  his  curly  head,  and,  not  know  in'  what  to  say,  I 
tried  to  look  as  innocent  as  a  lamb  at  play,  and 
begins  for  to  whistle  a  bar  or  two  of  Nancy 
Dawson.  *  Here  we  aire  at  the  porter's  lodge,'  * 
says  Ptero, '  and  nobody  to  answer  the  bell,  I'll 
warrant  Lookout  for  the  dog.  He's  apt  to  be 
cross  to  strangers.' 

"  With  that,  he  gives  the  rope  a  pull,  and  we 
hears  a  beautiful  tingle-jingle,  and,  arter  a  bit,  a 
considerable  sound  of  some  one  movin'  and 
splashin'  inside,  like  as  if  he'd  just  turned  out  in 
a  hurry. 

"'Cuss  that  feller!' says  Ptero,  'I  heerd  him 
snorin'  like  a  sea-cow,  when  I  passed  out,  two 
hours  since,  and  now  he's  caulkin'  it  agin.  Hoik), 
there!  you  somniferous  old  rascal!  Open  the 
gate,  will  ye  V 

"'Who  be  ye  as  hails?  There's  more  than 
one  of  you,'  answers  a  voice  in  a  fluster,  through 
the  gratin'. 

"'  Ptero— Dactyl,'  answers  the  merman,  cand 
be  hanged  to  you !  He's  been  tastin'  some  of  old 
Admiral  Swammerdam's  Skiedam,  I  see.  Niver 
a  drop  of  the  right  sort  kin  I  manage  to  stow 
away  about  the  lodge,  for  a  dram  in  the  mornin', 
but  that  old  pelican  must  fill  his  pouch  with  it 
Rouse  out,  this  instant.'  With  that,  we  hears  the 
keys  clatterin',  and  the  gate  opens,  inch  by  inch, 
and  out  squeezes  a  savage  sort  of  a  critter,  kivered 
with  hair  like  a  seal's,  and  flies  at  Mister  Musters 
as  if  he  wor  sot  to  make  dog's  meat  of  him.  Ptero 
gives  him  a  kick  as  sends  him  in  agin  howlin', 
and  the  gate  opens  wide  enough  for  a  coach-and- 
four,  and  there  stands  another  old  merman,  with 
a  red  face,  a  long  nose,  and  a  great  white  beard. 
He  looks  at  us  a  bit,  with  a  bothered  look,  like  a 
feller  on  the  berth-deck,  when  a  bosun's  mate 
tells  him  that  the  captain  wants  to  see  him,  par- 
ticularly, at  the  gangway. 

"  Ptero  begins  for  to  blow  him  up  skyhigh,  and 
at  last  the  old  feller  goes  to  a  private  locker,  and 
takes  out  a  queer,  dusty-lookin'  bottle,  with  two 
ears  to  it,  and  we  says  no  more,  but  takes  a  good 
swig  all  round,  exceptin'  the  reefer,  as  bein'  a 
gentleman  born,  and  an  officer  to  boot,  in  course 
couldn't  drink  with  the  likes  of  us.  Ptero  tells 
the  porter  to  shut  out  the  old  shirk,  and  not  let 
him  in  on  no  account  whatsomiver ; '  for,'  says  he, 
'though  these  here  lawyers  git  their  spoons  in 
ivery  man's  dish,  I'm  blessed  if  they  git  admit- 
tance into  the  paliss,  except  on  levee-day,  so  long 
as  I  kin  help  it' 

"  We  pushed  on  over  a  field  of  hard  sand  as 
white  as  snow;  only  divarsified  with  beautiful 
purple  bushes,  growin'  out  of  stones,  which 
bushes,  you  see,  wor  kivered  with  little  shiny 
things  of  all  sorts  o'  rainbow-colours,  like  butter- 
flies, jerkin'  about  among  the  branches.  Here 
and  there  you  might  see  a  green  spot,  like  a  bed 
of  moss  in  a  wood,  with  a  bush  or  two  on  it, 
where  a  cluster  of  rose-coloured  feather-stars  wor 
shinin'  like  a  Chinese  lantern.     Further  on,  it 
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gits  greener  and  greener,  till  at  last,  jist  afore  we 
oomes  in  sight  of  the  castle-gate,  Ptero  pints  out 
herd  after  herd  of  sea-cows  feedin'  on  a  rise, 
with  a  bashaw  of  a  bull  to  each,  as  has  a  long 
mane  like  a  lion's,  and  the  beast  itself  as  big  as  a 
prize-ox.  We  passed  close  to  one  grisly,  savage 
devil,  as  fat  as  butter,  and  all  full  of  seams. and 
scars.  He  wor  takin'  a  cat-nap  in  a  sort  of 
hollow,  and  Ptero  tells  us  to  keep  quiet,  as  he 
always  slept  with  one  eye  open ;  *  for,'  says  he, 
*  he's  as  jealous  as  a  Turk,  and  as  ready  to  fight 
as  Paul  Jones.' 

"  Arter  that,  we  comes  to  the  grand  gate,  as 
swung  wide  open  at  a  touch  of  the  sentry,  as  soon 
as  Ptero  gives  the  countersign ;  for,  do  you  see,  my 
lads,  there  wor  an  officer  in  full  uniform,  and 
twenty  mermen  on  guard,  all  armed  with  ivory 
spears,  and  short  swords,  and  darts,  like  the  old 
Romans,  which  we  reads  about  in  Rollin's  An- 
cient History,  as  I  has  in  my  hammock  atween 
decks,  at  this  very  minute. 

u  We  follows  the  merman  up  a  big,  windin' 
staircase,  with  as  many  turns  as  a  corkscrew,  and 
a  glass  case  at  every  turn,  full  o'  little,  spark- 
lin'  critters,  like  jelly  on  fire,  which  sarves  for  to 
light  the  stairway ;  and  at  the  second  landin'  we 
hardly  had  time  to  notice  a  suit  of  grand  apart- 
ments— some  as  wor  rooms  of  state— and  others 
bed-chambers — afore  I  smells  grog  agin,  and 
comes  to  a  full  stand,  like  a  pinter.  As  I  takes 
another  snuff  to  make  sure,  blow  me,  if  in  less 
than  a  minute,  I  doesn't  hear  a  jolly  voice,  in  a 
room  close  on  our  starboard  hand,  singin'  a  stave 
of  Yankee  Doodle.  I  opens  eyes  and  ears,  and 
it  breaks  out  agin. 

"  *  'Twill  do  to  whistle,  play,  or  sing, 
And  's  jist  the  thing  for  fightin'.' 

You  may  be  sartin,  lads,  that — castle  or  no  castle 
—orders  or  no  orders — I  gives  that  room  a  hearty 
hail. 

M '  Yankee  Doodle,  ahoy !'  I  sings  out,  while  the 
reefer  stands  bewildered, 

" '  Hillo !'  answers  a  voice  directly ;  c  who  be 
ye  that  hails !' 

u  So  I  strikes  up,  by  way  of  answer,  as  well  as 
I  could : 

"  *  And  stuck  a  feather  in  his  cap, 
And  called  him  Macaronie.' 

With  that,  Mister  Musters  up  and  d — s  the  Yan- 
kees fore-and-aft,  *  for,  hang  me,'  says  he,  in  a 
huff,  *  if  it  isn't  true  what  they  say ;  that  go  where 
you  will,  you're  sartin  to  meet  some  queer  inter- 
loper of  a  New  Eng  lander,  twangin'  out  his  cursed 
songs,  or  axin'  you,  through  his  nose,  if  you  doesn't 
waant  a  pilot' 

"  As  he  says  this,  out  on  the  gallery  comes  a 
cock-robin  of  a  page,  dressed  in  green  and  gold, 
with  a  sword  at  his  belt,  and  something  like  a 
gold  feather  shinin'  in  his  cap ;  and  close  arter 
him  a  long-sided,  wire-hung  chap,  a  leetle  top- 
heavy,  with  a  crystal  decanter  in  his  fist. 

M  The  page  takes  off  his  cap,  and  makes  Mister 
Musters  a  salute ;  and  the  long-sided  chap  strikes 
up  another  tune,  as  soon  as  he  seed  us. 

"  •  Vain  Britons,  boast  no  longer,  with  proud  in- 
dignity, 

Of  all  your  conquerin'  legions,  or  of  your  strength 
at  sea: 


For  we,  your  bolder  sons,  incensed,  our  arms  have 
girded  on, 

Huzza,  huzza,  huzza,  huzza  for  war  and  Wash- 
ington.' 

"  I  couldn't  help  jinin'  in  the  chorus,  myself 
for  in  course,  I  knowed  that  chap  for  the  Yankee 
skipper,  as  Ptero  had  been  tell  in*  about ;  and  a 
lively  chap  of  the  sort  he  seemed  to  be,  I  must 
say ;  and  no  great  respictor  of  places,  not  to  say 
persons — bowsen'  up  his  jib  so  taut,  and  singin1 
rebel  songs  in  a  queen's  castle. 

"  The  little  English  reefer  gits  his  back  up  in 
a  jiffy.  «  Who  is  this  fellow/  says  he, '  and  what 
does  he  mean  by  singin'  songs  under  my  nose, 
reflectin'  on  my  nation  V 

"'Dura  your  nation,  you  London  cock-spar- 
row !'  says  the  skipper,  and  he  goes  on  with  his 
song,  in  spite  of  the  signs  of  the  page,  swingin' 
his  decanter  over  his  head,  and  axin'  no  favours, 

"  *  The  lustre  of  your  former  deeds,  whole  ages  of 
renown, 

Lost  in  a  moment,  or  transferred  to  us  and  Wash- 
ington.' 

Ui  Avast  heavin',  brother,'  says  I,  thinkin'  it 
time  to  put  in  my  oar ;  *  I'm  Yankee  born,  myself 
—  let  bygones  be  bygones  —  we  wor  all  one 
man's  children  once— and  in  this  here  bit  of  a 
scrape  we  be  in  at  prisint, — 

" '  Come,'  says  he,  *  axin'  your  pardon  for 
breakin'  in  upon  your  discourse,  stranger — but  no 
man,  eyther  on  the  sea,  or  under  it,  or  on  the  dry 
land,  kin  say  that  Capting  Joe  Goslin  wor  uncivil, 
even  to  a  Turk  in  distress.  You  needn't  go  for 
to  explain  matters.  I  see  exactly  how  it  stands 
with  you.  Feller  captives  we  be,  in  a  tarnation 
strange  land, — I  guess  I'm  your  elder  brother  in 
bondage,  though — mind  that' 

tt '  Sartinly,'  says  I,  thinkin'  to  humour  him. 

"  *  Waall,'  says  he,  *  my  best  respects  to  this 
here  young  gentleman,  as  is  a  Britisher,  I  calcu- 
late.' 

"  *  He  is  Mister  Musters,'  says  I, l  of  the  royal 
English  navy,  and  I'm  bound  to  see  him  respected, 
you  see,  till  the  cruise  be  up.' 

"  *  I  reckon,'  says  he,  *  that  I  understands  all 
about  that,  and  no  danger  of  us  two  ratlin*  out, 
so  long  as  he  respects  the  States.  This  here,' 
says  he,  turnin'  to  the  dandy  merman,  l  be  my 
noble  friend  Coralline,  as  is  page  to  the  queen, 
and  stands  high  at  the  court  for  a  youngster. 

"  *  Coralline,'  says  he,  wavin'  his  hand,  like  a 
rig'lar  master  of  ceremonies,  *  this  gentleman  be 
Mister  Musters,  an  officer  in  the  royal  English 
navy,  where  none  but  respectable  people's  sons 
aire  admitted,  as  I  aire  informed.' 

M  With  that,  the  two  takes  off  their  caps,  and 
bows  like  to'gallan'  masts  in  a  wholcsail  breeze, 
and  while  they  wor  payin'  compliments,  the 
skipper  invites  me  to  take  a  pull  at  the  decanter, 
behind  the  reefer's  back.  Prime  stuff  it  wor, 
though  blessed  if  I  could  iver  tell  to  this  day 
what  sort  of  liquor  you  might  call  it  Hows'iver^ 
it  wor  so  fired  strong,  as  the  skipper  said,  and 
soon  got  into  my  noddle,  and,  in  course  I  looks  as 
sober  as  a  judge  on  the  bench,  when  I  feels  this. 

"  Coralline  invites  the  reefer  to  the  top  of  the 
castle,  to  take  a  view  of  the  prospict,  which,  he 
said,  wor  considered  very  fine,  by  them  as  wor 
not  too  much  used  to  it 

"'Dum  their  prospicts!'  says  the  skipper  to 
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me ; '  I  reckon  you  and  I  'd  give  all  the  scenery 
in  the  univarse  for  a  fair  prospict  of  freedom. 
Come  into  my  room,'  says  he,  '  and  take  a  bowl 
odf  amber-punch. ' 

" c  Well,'  says  I,  seem'  myself  left  all  aback  by 
the  reefer,  and  no  signals  flyin',  '  it's  no  use  to 
take  on,  as  you  say — so  here's  at  your  bowl  of 
amber-punch — though,  I'm  blessed,  shipmate,' 
says  I,  'but  your  grog  down  here  be  precious 
strong.' 

"  *  Oh,  old  ship,'  says  he, '  no  cellar  like  the  sea 
for  improvin'  liquor.  Here  you  are,  and  a  hearty 
'welcome !' 

"  With  that,  he  taps  on  the  wall,  and  a  little 
comical  merman,  in  a  sort  of  livery  with  a  grass 
apron  round  his  waist,  comes  in,  and  *  Echinus,' 
says  the  skipper, '  let  us  have  a  bowl  of  amber- 
punch,  pruto — and  not  too  stiff— and  no  salt-water 
in  it.' 

u  The  merman  bows  and  runs  off;  and  Ptero, 
and  the  skipper  and  I,  sits  down,  and  afore  I  had 
time  to  look  round  the  room  in  a  decent  way— • 
for  Ben  Frog  niver  forgits  his  manners — in  comes 
Echinus  and  two  or  three  others,  with  a  half-a- 
dozen  dishes,  and  a  bowl  as  big  round  as  the 
capstan-head,  with  a  glass  kiver  to  it,  and  full  of 
the  right  stuff;  with  y  allow  ish  foam  on  the  top, 
and  a  whole  fleet  of  lemons  floatin'  in  the  middle. 

"  In  course  we  dips  in  with  a  silver  ladle,  and 
what  with  tellin'  the  news,  and  singin'  sea-songs, 
gits  along  snug  enough,  'till  in  comes  Mr.  Mus- 
ters and  Coralline  from  seein'  sights — and  down 
they  sits  under  the  lee  of  the  punchbowl,  where 
Ben  Frog,  to  say  the  truth,  wor  hard  and  fast  by 
this  time. 

"  Well,  my  lads,  seasoned  as  I  wor,  I  soon  seed 
the  English  middy  wor  dead  to  windward  of  the 
sea-page ;  and  while  I  wor  fillin'  up  his  goblet, 
he  tips  me  the  wink  to  keep  all  fast  agin ;  and 
Coralline's  tongue  begins  for  to  go  like  the  ship's 
bell  when  the  monkey  gits  hold  of  the  clapper. 
You  see  the  Queen's  page  wor  a  womanish  sort 
of  a  chap,  with  a  shallow  brainpan,  as  I  tuk  it ; 
he'd  been  drinkin',  afore  we  arrived,  with  the 
Yankee  and  Doctor  Category,  as  we  finds  out  fur- 
ther on ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  tuk  a  fresh  pull  at  the 
punch,  he  spouts  out,  like  an  orator  on  the  Fourth 
of  July,  about  the  blessins  o'  freedom,  and  the 
great  fideral  constitution,  as  guaranteed  ivery  citi- 
zen his  rights,  till  old  Ptero  gets  as  uneasy  as  an 
eel  in  a  fryin'  pan. 

"Jist  then,  Mr.  Musters  gives  the  Queen's 
health,  and  ivery  feller  gits  on  his  legs,  and  takes 
a  long  pull,  till  he  sees  the  bottom, — and  smash 
goes  the  goblets  on  the  ivory  floor,  as  is  made  of 
sea  elephant's  teeth,  and  up  we  starts,  the  skipper 
leadin',  to  give  old  Category  a  rouse. 

"'The  tact  is,  gentlemen,'  says  the  skipper, 
*  the  Proflssor  wor  matin  one  of  our  social  party, 
when  you  hailed  us ;  but,  you  see,  not  knowin' 
who  wor  in  the  offin',  he  jist  made  all  sail  up  a 
back  staircase. 

"  *  Now,'  says  he,  as  we  walked  along  the  gal- 
lery, '  I  reckon  this  here  castle  aire  a  wonderful 
well-balanced  building.  You  may  feel  it  shake 
as  we  tread ;  but  for  all  that,  it's  as  true  to  it£ 
base  as  the  Rock  o'  Gibraltar,  where  you  wal- 
loped the  Dons  to  their  hearts'  content,'  says  he, 
lookin'  at  Mr.  Musters.  The  reefer  bows ;  and, 
somehow  it  warms  my  heart  towards  him,  when 
he  says,  under  the  sea  there,  that '  there  wor  no 
more  venterous  men  afloat  than  the  Yankees.' 


"'And  reason  good,'  says  I,  'considerin'  the 
stock  they've  sprung  from.  The  day  '11  come  yet, 
or  I'm  not  Ben  Frog,  when  John  Bull  and  Brother 
Jonathan  'ill  jist  sail  over  ivery  sea,  and  walk 
arm  in  arm,  like  brothers,  over  ivery  nation  of  the 
earth.' " 

"  Well,"  said  one  of  the  topmen,  who  had  re- 
ceived an  English  musket-ball  in  his  shoulder 
during  the.  present  cruise,  "  it  doesn't  feel  much 
like  it  now,  at  any  rate,  Benjamin." 

"  Brown,"  said  Mr.  Serang,  "  it's  customary  to 
allow  a  man  who  has  been  hurt  in  the  service,  a 
little  latitude.  I  am  sorry  I  can't  extend  it  to  you 
in  this  instance.  Lay  up  on  the  topsail-yard,  and 
keep  close  to  the  mast,  you  booby !" 

Accordingly,  up  went  Brown,  somewhat  com- 
forted that  he  saw  some  signs  of  a  squall  gather- 
ing to  windward,  as  the  fellows  on  the  crosstrees 
had  noticed  already. 

"Well,  topmates,"  said  he,  "I'm  thinkin'  Davy 
Jones  'ill  put  an  end  to  that  ere  blasted  yarn, 
arter  all's  said  and  done." 

"  Ay,"  replied  another ;  "  how  far  has  he  got? — 
where  was  he  when  you  left  ?" 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  blowed  if  I'm  goin'-to  tell.  I 
lost  my  berth  by  slackin'  up  my  preventer-braces 
too  soon ;  and  blessed  if  I  say  a  word  here,  to 
please  none  o'  ye." 

"  Heave  ahead,  Frog,"  said  the  midshipman  in 
the  top,  "  time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man,  if  he 
were  the  best  spinner  of  yarns  since  Sinbad's 
days." 

"Well,  my  lads,"  said  Ben,  "while  the  co*- 
varsation  consarnin'  the  two  nations  wor  takin'  a 
pleasant  turn,  we  comes  into  a  room  as  long  as 
a  street,  with  a  dozen  white  skeletons  hangin' 
from  the  ceilin',  and  long  shelves  full  o'  the  skulls 
o'  men  and  fish,  and  ither  animals — and  rows 
o'  great  rough  bones,  as  wor  the  fossil  remains  of 
the  antediluvian  times — as  they  called  them. 

"  At  one  end  wor  a  monstrous  animal,  stuffed  , 
and  set  up,  as  long  as  the  frame  of  a  good-sized 
ship,  with  a  head  shaped  like  a  crocodile's,  and 
a  body  sum 'at  like  a  lizard's,  and  scaly;  and 
where  the  small  and  the  flukes  ought  to  be,  wor 
a  paddle  somethin'  atween  a  foot  and  a  fin,  but 
ten  times  as  large  as  a  whale's.  It  tuk  my  eye, 
as  I  passed,  to  look  at  it ;  sich  a  clumsy,  odd- 
shaped  starn-propeller  as  it  wor,  I  niver  seed 
afore,  nor  since.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
look  of  the  beast  wor  enough  to  skear  a  feller,— 
with  rows  of  teeth  as  long  as  handspikes,  and 
two  dim-glarin'  eyes,  as  big  as  a  full  moon  at  its 
risin'.  On  one  of  its  legs  wor  hung  a  paper  with 
its  name,  which  wor  too  hard  for  Ben  Frog ;  but 
the  labil  said  as  how  it  wor  the  only  known 
specimen  o'  the  kind,  which,  considerin'  its  looks, 
wor  a  thing  for  all  hands  to  be  glad  on. 

"  At  t'other  end  wor  a  stuffed  mammoth,  nigh 
as  high  as  the  foretop,  with  white  tusks,  a  bristly 
hide,  and  a  long  mane.  He  looked  like  a  won- 
derful beast,  as  naterai  as  life,  and  seemed  to  be 
chawin'  up  a  bunch  o'  reeds  nigh  as  long  agin  as 
the  tallest  which  grows  in  any  river  in  Afrikay. 

"  I  had  hardly  time  to  read  his  name — which 
wor  too  many  for  Ben  agin — when  I  spied  an  old 
gentleman,  in  a  silk  gown,  sittip'  at  a  table  with 
a  thigh-bone  afore  him,  porin'  over  the  past,  as  it 
seemed.  He  had  a  mighty  larned  look,  and  a 
long  gray  beard  like  a  Turk's,  and  a  Teneriffe- 
cap  on  his  head. 

"  '  Doctor  Category  1'  says  the  skipper. 
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"  But  the  old  gentleman  nivec  stirred  tack  or 
sheet,  nor  moved  his  eyes  from  the  mammoth, 
but  jist  sot  still  as  death ;  till,  if  it  worn't  for  his 
black  gown,  and  his  spectacles  stuck  across  his 
foretop,  you'dVe  thought  he  wor  nothin'  more 
than  an  old  fossil,  hi  see  If. 

" ( A  strange  gentleman,  and  a  sailorman  to  see 
your  honour,'  says  Ptero. 

M ' Wonderful !'  says  the  Profissor  to  hisself,  as 
if  he  heard  niver  a  word,  while  we  stands  in  a 
quandary  as  to  whither  we  wor  to  be  welcomed 
or  not ;  *  wonderful  to  view 

"  *  Those  vast  remains 
Of  times  gone  by,  which  chance  from  earth  re- 
deems; 
The  monsters  huge,  who  roamed  the  reedy  plains, 
When  earth  was  peopled  other  than  it  seems ! 
Borne  back,  o'erawed,  1  needs  must  speak  in 
rhymes 
Before  these  symbols  of  primeval  times.' 

"  That's  exactly  what  he  said ;  for,  you  see,  he 
wor  in  a  sort  o'  trance,  and  spoutin'  poetry,  as 
these  lamed  folks  be  mighty  apt  to  do  when 
they  gits  a  glass  o'  grog  or  two  in  their  coppers. 

"Hows'iver,  the  sea-codger,  thinkin'  to  wake 
him  up,  sings  out  that  he  wor  Ptero  Dactyl. 

"'One  long  and  two  short,'  says  the  Doctor, 
mutterin'  to  his  beard  agin. 

"  '  Short  enough,'  says  I,  gittin'  huffed  myself; 
'and  long  enough  it  'd  been  afore  we  corned 
here,  if  we'd  only  ha'  knowed  it' 
»  "  With  that,  I  sees  him  look  up  at  me,  without 
movin'  his  head, — as  it  wor,  with  the  tail  of  his 
eye ;  and  Coralline  comes  up,  laughin',  and  slaps 
him  on  the  back;  and  hang  me,  if  he  doesn't 
Start  and  stare,  jest  as  if  we'd  sung  out  eight  bells 
in  his  ear,  and  he  in  a  long  winter  nap.  How- 
s'iver, as  soon  as  he  comes  to,  he  welcomes  us 
to  his  chambers,  as  he  called  'era,  right  hearty, 
„  and  shakes  the  reefer  by  the  hand,  and  makes 
much  of  him,  by  reason  that  he  once  knowed  his 
father,  and  had  been  at  their  old  castle  in  Nottin- 
hamshire. 

"  *  I'm  sorry  to  see  Sir  John's  son  here,'  says 
he;  'hows'iver,  if  you're  fond  of  knowledge, 
here's  the  place  to  larn  wonders.  Here,'  says  he, 
pintin'  to  the  stuffed  skins,  'here  be  the  very 
forms  as  be  lost  now  to  the  world  for  ever.' 

"And  he  brings  out  a  string  o'  hard  names, 
and  winds  up  by  showin'  us  lots  o'  livin'  shells 
and  snails,  as  he  said  the  world  above  knowed 
nuthin'  about,  or  only  by  their  names,  as  it  wor. 

"  ♦  Now,'  says  he,  pintin'  to  a  fleet  of  Portuguee 
men-of-war,  lyin'  moored  in  a  stone  basin,  with 
sand  at  the  bottom,  'we  all  knows  these  here 
little  piratical  cruisers  well  enough ;  but  look  at 
this  class* — Ammonites,  as  they're  called, — with 
curled  shells,  you  see,  like  the  horns  of  the  ram 
of  Jupiter  Ammon ;  and  those  with  shells  like  a 
Grecian  dart ;  and  these  here,'  says  he,  pintin'  to 
some  as  wor  lively  enough  for  their  natur,  'the 
Nummulites,  as  they  be  called  above: — why,' 
says  he,  lookin'  at  us  from  under  his  specs,  •  you'll 
hardly  believe  that  the  great  Pyramids  of  Egypt 
be  built  of  rocks  which  be  formed  of  the  shells  o' 
these  little  animals, — and  to  think,  Mr.  Musters, 
that  the  scientific  world  above  us  knows  these 
two  last  classes  only  by  their  remains.' 

"'Well,  Doctor,'  says  the  reefer,  thinkin'  to 
show  off  what  he  knowed  about  the  matter  (while 
thinks  I  to  myself  lookin'  hard  at  the  Prolissor's 


nice,  '  I  reckon  the  Royal  Academy  oT  Arts  and 
Sciences  would  give  a  mint  o'  money  to  have 
you  in  the  chair  for  a  season  ), '  Doctor,'  says  the 
mid, '  it  isn't  so  many  years  since  an  entire  ani- 
mal, similar  to  that  loorain'  there  like  a  mountain, 
wor  found  by  the  Indians,  in  the  ice,  on  the 
shores  of  Siberia.' 

" '  Yes,'  says  the  Doctor,  *  I  read  all  about  that 
in  the  Report  of  the  Society  at  Petersburg,  which 
corned  into  my  hands  through  my  friend  Ptero, 
out  o'  a  ship  as  wor  foundered  in  these  seas.' 

"  And  with  that,  he  gives  a  sort  of  a  melan- 
choly sigh,  and  we  pushes  on  to  look  at  somethin' 
else,  when  a  lot  o'  squids  as  he  had  in  a  sort  o' 
cage  opens  their  beaks,  and  pours  out  sich  a  cloud 
o'  stuff,  as  black  as  ink,  that,  for  five  minutes  or 
so,  we  couldn't  see  a  finger  ahead.  The  reefer, 
which  wor  close  to  me,  whispers  in  my  ear  to 
stand  by  to  cut  and  run,  when  he  give  the  word ; 
and  old  Ptero,  as  wor  gittin'  more  and  more 
uneasy,  throws  out  a  hint  to  the  Doctor  that  it 
wor  time  to  show  us  where  we  wor  to  be  sta- 
tioned. 

" '  Her  Majesty  may  be  expected  in  an  hour  or 
so,'  says  he ;  '  and,  with  your  permission,  I'll  jist 
show  the  parties  where  they  belong.' 

" '  It's  a  plissure  for  me,'  says  the  old  villain, 
'to  see  you  so  well  continted,  seein'  that  your 
stay  here  is  like  to  be  long, — that  is,  if  Mr. 
Musters  pleases  her  Majesty ;  for,  if  not,  he's  to 
be  sent  over  to  the  court  at  Currymandel.  Aa 
for  Ben  Frog,  he's  to  be  placed  in  the  Sic'etary's 
office,  under  Captin  Goslin,  to  keep  accounts  o' 
the  expenses  o'  the  opera  house,  and  so  forth.' 

"  '  Shiver  my  topsails !'  says  I,  turnin'  round  to 
look  for  the  sound  of  his  cussed  croak,  '  shiver 
my  topsails,  Mr.  Ptero,  if  you'll  make  a  swallow- 
tailed  quill-driver  out  o'  a  decent  sheet-anchor- 
man, whatsomiver  you  do  to  Mr.  Musters  and 
Captin  Goslin.' 

"  But  the  reefer  gives  me  a  hint  to  keep  quiet, 
while  the  Yankee  begins  for  to  bleat  after  his 
lubberly  ile-tub,  and  her  bloody  owners  at  the 
Vinyard.  '  Sich  a  prime  v'yage,'  says  he, '  and 
that  derned  cuss,  the  mate,  to  take  the  ship  home, 
arter  all!  I  wish,  now,  that  your  frigate,  Mr. 
Musters,  had  a  notion  o'  the  corrict  spot  where 
this  here  she-tyrant's  castle  aire;  I  reckon  it 
wouldn't  be  long  afore  she'd  be  glad  to  send  us 
up  to  the  top  o'  the  airth  agin.' 

"  This  seemed  to  skear  all  hands ;  and,  arter  the 
inky  cloud  cleared  away,  the  Doctor  invites  us 
all  to  take  a  light  lunch  with  him,  which  we 
does,  seein'  that  it  worn't  eight  bells  yet  on  board 
o'  the  Psyche  when  we  comes  down,  and  in 
course,  what  with  the  rum  chances,  and  the 
bottom  o'  the  sea  freshenin'  a  feller's  appurute, 
and  the  sun  four  hours  high,  for  all  we  knowed, 
we  wor  tolerable  sharp  set  for  breakfast 

"There  were  fish  o'  all  kinds,  besides  bee£ 
steaks  from  the  sea-cow,  which  wor  as  tinder  as 
chicken,  and  little  green  oysters  from  the  coast  o' 
Chili,  as  wor  not  bad  for  their  size.  Liquor  we 
had,  and  o'  the  best ;  for,  as  the  Yankee  skipper 
had  found  out  afore,  no  cellar  like  Davy  Jones's 
for  givin'  an  extra  flavour  to  a  pipe  o'  old  Hol- 
lands. Hows'iver,  though  them  mermen  uses  no 
salt,  they're  great  hands  for  spices;  and  their 
pepper  and  mustard  be  strong  enough  to  make  a 
Spaniard's  eyes  wink.  Jist  as  I  wor  swallowin' 
a  bumper  o'  old  brandy,  to  put  out  the  fire  in 
my  throat,  the  dissert  comes  in ;  and  a  waiter,  at 
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a  sign  from  the  Doctor,  fetched  a  crystal  box  o' 
musical  fish,  as  would  play  any  tune  that  they 
knowed  which  a  feller  chose  to  strike  up ;  only, 
the  Doctor  said,  it  wor  necessary  not  to  give  'em 
too  much  to  eat,  to  keep  'em  in  good  singin'  order. 

"  Coralline  looks  at  the  reefer,  and  axes  him  to 
sing  a  song.  Mister  Musters  inquires  what  he'd 
have,  and  he  says,  a  love-ditty  by  all  means.  So 
the  midshipman  begins  one,  as  I  heerd  after- 
wards, he  larnt  from  the  Primer  Donna.  May- 
hap, Mister  Serang,  you'd  like  to  hear  it  V 

**  Ay,"  said  Serang,  shutting  his  eyes  ;  "  if  it  be 
short  and  sweet" 

M  Short  it  be,  sir,"  answered  Ben,  a  and  as  for 
its  sweetness — why  here  goes."  And  he  began 
to  sing,  in  a  voice  not  altogether,  destitute  of 
melody,  a  little  air,  with  which,  in  the  solemn 
hush  of  a  tropic  night,  he  had  often  charmed  the 
hearts  of  the  maintopmen. 

M  Lover !  my  lover !  lift  thine  eyes ; 

Reflect  and  answer  me  : 
Dost  think  these  sweet,  mysterious  ties 

Shall  last  while  life  shall  be  ? 
Dost  dream  these  softly-shining  stars 

Shall  lend  as  deep  a  glow, 
To  chain  us  here,  in  nights  as  clear, 

When  we  grow  old,  below  ? 

"  Alas!  the  beautiful  things  of  earth 

The  soonest  fade  away  ; 
The  stem  and  sterile  mountain  stands, 

Nor  seems  to  know  decay  ; 
The  stars  they  fade  when  morn  is  nigh, 

And  shades  are  round  us  cast ; 
'Twere  best,  methinks,  this  night  to  die, 

Than  live  till  truth  be  passed." 

During  this  performance  of  Ben's,  the  mid- 
shipman of  the  top  reclined  against  the  railing, 
with  his  cap  drawn  over  his  eyes,  and  his  hand 
to  his  left  ear,  like  a  newspaper  critic  at  an 
opera-house  during  a  debut 

Ben  offered  to  repeat  a  second  song,  which 
the  page  sang  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
musical  fish :  but  the  midshipman  ruled  it  out*  as 
he  said,  on  the  score  of  haste,  particularly  as  the 
musical  fish  were  not  forthcoming. 

u  Well,"  said  Ben,  "  arter  we  drinks  Coralline's 
health,  and  he  returned  his  thanks,  blessed  if 
they  didn't  call  on  Benjamin  Frog  to  do  his  share 
o?  caterwaulin',  which,  as  I  sees  the  drift, — which 
wor  to  gain  time  for  some  scheme  of  Master 
Musters'  as  wor  brewin', — in  course,  I  doesn't 
refuse.  'Twor  a  sea  song,  as  the  Yankee  skipper 
soon  finds  out  he  knows,  and,  according  we  two 
strikes  up  a  rig'lar  duet,  in  spite  o'  old  Ptero's 
black  looks ;  and  we  got  as  far  as  the  third  varse 
o'  the  song,  as  might  run  in  this  way : 

" *  Twas  on  a  bitter  night,  my  lads, 

We  ran  afore  the  gale, 
With  every  rag  of  canvass  spread 

As  then  might  aught  avail ; 
The  wind  wor  blowin'  from  the  south, 

As  fain  to  blow  its  last ; 
And  ice  wor  on  the  seethin'  decks, 

And  ice  upon  the  mast 

e '  Arjd  mountain  waves  rose  fast  astara 
As  fast  the  good  ship  flew ; 
But  while  she  held  her  homeward  course 
We  cared  not  how  it  blew: 


The  tempest  shook  the  sleety  shrouds, 

The  seas  came  tumblen'  in ; 
We  lashed  the 'trusty  helmsman  fast, 

And  cheered  amid  the  din. 

"'Hurrah!  hurrah!  for  the  ice-bound  ship! 

Hurrah !  for  the  tempest-torn ! 
We've  made  the  land  to  the  east,  my  boys, 

And  doubled,  at  last,  Cape  Horn  ; 
And  down — down  with  the  studdin'  tack ! 

No  matter  how  hard  it  blows  ; 
What  she  can't  carry  shell  drag,  my  boys, 

For  the  jade  knows  whither  she  goes.' 

"  Well,  my  lads,  as  I  said,  we  wor  jist  swing- 
in'  our  hats  in  old  Ptero's  face,  and  roarin'  out 
the  third  varse,  when,  blessed  if  I  doesn't  hear  a 
sound  like  a  gun  a  long  way  off— and  then  anither 
— and  nixt  a  whole  broadside,  which  shook  the 
old  castle,  as  if  doomsday  wor  comin1. 

"  *  Now,  Frog,'  says  the  midshipman,  drawn*' 
his  dirk,  *  follow  me.' 

"With  that,  up  he  starts  and  bolts  straight 
past  the  mammoth,  out  o'  the  door  o'  the  Profis- 
sor's  room  j  and,  in  course,  I  capsizes  the  table, 
and  follows,  with  the  Yankee  skipper,  as  wor  not 
slow  to  take  the  hint,  crowdin'  all  sail  arter  me. 
We  hears  the  guns  boomin'  away,  and  we  cracks 
on  till  we  comes  to  the  gate,  without  fallin'  in 
with  a  soul  to  say  nay. 

"  Hows'iver,  when  we  comes  there,  the  'farnal 
guard  wouldn't  let  us  pass,  by  reason  as  we 
hasn't  the  countersign ;  and  in  the  very  thick  o' 
the  muss,  they  raises  a  great  cry  that  the  Queen 
wor  comin'.  Jist  then  up  comes  old  Ptero  and 
a  half  dozen  others  in  chase — and  thinks  I,  it 
isn't  no  manner  o'  use 'to  kick  agen  fate — we're 
all  in  for  it  And,  you  see,  lads,  strange  as  it 
wor,  bein'  sorter  used  to  it,  and  more  nor  half 
seas  Over,  blowed  if  I  keered  much,  so  as  the 
little  reefer  wor  contint  Hows'iver,  afore  Ptero 
could  say  a  word,  bein'  short  o'  breath  with  the 
hurry  he  wor  in,  they  throws  the  gates  wide 
open,  and  in  comes  the  chariots,  full  o'  marrnaids, 
all  in  a  fright,  with  the  blasted  old  shirk  stiekin' 
close  behind  the  Queen's  car, — lookin'  out  for  a 
job,  as  I  takes  it,  jist  as  you  may  see  them  lawyers 
on  shore,  always  comin'  in  at  the  tail  of  a  rumpus. 
The  guard  draws  up  on  each  side  o'  the  great 
gate,  and  Ptero  makes  a  motion  to  grab  Mister 
Musters  by  the  collar,  and  jest  then  the  Queen 
herself  gives  a  scream,  and  claps  her  white  hands 
to  her  delicate  nose;  *  Oh,  dear!'  says  she,  *  here's 
that  ill-smellin'  beast,  with  the  ldng  beard  and 
the  horns,  agin !' 

"Sure  enough,  I  sees  Orange-Flowers,  with 
Jocko  stiekin'  fast  as  a  barnacle  to  his  back, 
makhV  for  the  gate,  as  if  he  wor  resolved  not  to 
be  left  behind.  The  nigher  he  comes,  the  more 
she  sits  and  hollers  to  stop  him,  like  a  parrot 
screech  in'  at  a  strange  dog;  the  old  merman 
makes  a  lick  at  him  with  the  keys,  and  the  goat 
rares  on  his  hinder  pins,  and  butts  him  clean 
ears  over  head.  Nixt  he  gives  a  rig'lar  '  Baa-a-a  V 
as  if  he  meant  mischief;  and  *  Hurray,  old  Sel- 
kirk!' says  the  Yankee  skipper,  and  the  beast 
makes  a  grand  dash  at  the  guard,  and  knocks 
'em  about  like  ninepins.  • 

" 4  Bravo !'  says  Mister  Musters,  hittin'  right  and 
left.  '  Hurray !'  says  the  Yankee,  followin'  suit, 
*  liberty  or  death !' 

44 1  sees  Orange-Flowers    stearin'  a    straight 
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course  for  the  Queen's  car,  floorin'  all  hands  afore 
him,  and  '  Boarders  away !'  says  I,  ma  kin'  a  rush 
for  the  starn,  where  the  midshipman  wor  already 
climbin1  up  at  the  tail  o'  the  goat,  with  his  dirk 
in  his  mouth.  Ptero  Dactyl,  as'd  got  on  his  legs 
agin,  ketches  me  by  the  cuff  o'  the  neck ;  but  Mr. 
Musters  sticks  an  inch  or  two  o'  steel  in  his  back, 
and  he  lets  go  his  hold  with  a  yell, — and  the 
guns  thunders  over  our  heads,  and  the  marmaids 
screeches,  and  the  poor  divils  o'  soldiers  stands 
in  a  quandary,  afeard  to  fling  their  darts,  you 
see,  by  reason  o'  the  risk  o'  hurtin'  their  Queen. 
Hows'iver,  she  calls  out  for  them  to  shoot  away, 
and  niver  mind  her.  The  reefer  ketches  her  up 
and  hands  her  to  me,  and  I  passes  her  down  to 
the  Yankee ;  one  of  us  takes  a  good  smack  at  her 
blissed  ruby  lips,  thinkin'  to  stop  her  mouth  (for 
she  did  scream  awful),  while  t'other  snatches 
the  chapel  of  pearls  off  her  head,  t6  pay  the 
damage  for  detention  at  the  bottom,  as  he  said. 
You  may  swear,  lads,  that  that  'ere  last  feller 
warn't  Ben  Frog  by  a  long  shot.  Lord  love  you, 
I  seed,  him  cabbage  the  chapel  and  the  nicklace, 
both,  but  said  nothin',  as  we  hadn't  time  to  talk, 
by  reason  that  the  darts  begins  for  to  fly  pritty 
thick  now,  and  the  eight  dolphins,  as  were  har- 
nissed  to  the  chariot,  gits  stubborn,  and  wouldn't 
stir  a  peg.  It'd  been  all  up  with  us  agin,  if  it 
hadn't  been  that,  somehow,  as  I  wor  passin'  the 
Queen  to  Captin  Goslin,  her  gold  whistle,  set 
round  with  val'able  dimunts,  hadn't  dropped  into 
my  pocket,  where,"  said  he,  feeling  in  the  breast  of 
his  jacket,  "I  has  it  safe  enough  at  this  very 
minute." 

"Let's  see  it,  Ben,"  exclaimed  half-a-dozen 
fellows  at  once.  "  Dimunts,  did  you  say  ? — seein's 
believin';  and  d — n  all  risks,  as  the  monkey 
said  when  he  went  up  in  the  balloon." 

"  Up  into  the  rigging,  the  whole  of  you !"  said 
Mr.  Serang ; "  you  ought  to  have  your  grog  stopped, 
in  the  bargain,  for  opening  your  mouths  like  sea- 
calves  at  the  tail-end  of  the  yarn." 

"  But  the  crosstrees  be  full  o'  chaps,  sir,"  said 
one  of  the  culprits. 

"  Lay  out  on  the  topsail  yard-arm,  then,  and  be 
hanged  to  you,"  said  the  midshipman;  "and 
you,  Ben  Frog,  shorten  your  yarn,  or  you'll  lose 
your  grog." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  answered  Ben,  in  some  alarm, 
giving  his  whiskers  a  last  twitch,  and  touching 
Jack  Peak  with  his  toe,  as  he  watched  the  top- 
men  mounting  the  ladder. 

"  This  same  whistle — which  I  will  show  you 
another  time,  my  lads,"  continued  he,  affecting  to 
replace  it  carefully  in  his  breast-pocket,  "  wor  the 
same  as  the  Queen  managed  her  team  with  ;  and 
lucky  it  wor  that  I  felt  it  stickin'  in  my  buzzum, 
in  the  very  nick  o'  time ;  for,  as  soon  as  Captin 
Goslin  and  I  and  the  monkey  sits  down  on  the 
back  seats,  the  reefer  gits  hold  o'  the  steerin'- 
tackle,  and  claps  the  helm  hard  aweather,  and 
'Shiver  the  mizzen-topsail,'  says  he;  but  divil  a 
bit  would  the  craft  answer  her  helm,  till  I  begins 
for  to  pipe  on  the  call ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  round 
she  veers  at  once,  and  off  we  goes  for  the  surface, 
leavin'  all  hands  behind  in  the  lurch.  We  had 
nigh  lost  old  Orange-Flowers  in  the  passage ;  fur, 
yon  see,  we  carries  away  one  o'  the  brute's  horns, 
by  which  he  wor  hooked  on  to  the  starn  o'  the 
chariot,  and  he  begins  for  to  bleat  like  a  lost 
lambkin.  Hows'iver,  I  takes  a  hitch  round  his 
neck  with  my  handkerchief,  and  holds  hard; 


and,  at  last,  up  we  comes,  as  luck  would  have  it, 
right  under  the  corvette's  starn. 

" '  The  Psyche,  ahoy !'  sings  out  the  reefer ;  for 
they  couldn't  see  us,  by  reason  of  the  smoke,  as 
packed  on  the  water,  it  bein'  still  nigh  a  dead 
calm. 

" '  Ay,  ay,'  answers  the  first  leftenant ;  '  be 
that  you,  Mr.  Musters  V 

"  *  Ay,  ay,  sir,'  says  he, '  and  all  safe  and  sound, 
barrin'  the  goat's  starboard  horn,  as  be  carried 
away  close  to  his  head.' 

"  Well,  my  lads,  the  smoke  lifts  to  a  light  puff 
o'  air,  and  blessed  if  all  hands  worn't  in  the 
riggin',  except  the  crews  at  the  guns ;  and  there 
they  sees  us  sittin'  in  the  Queen  of  the  Mermaid'* 
chariot,  as  large  as  life ;  and  the  goat  begins  for 
to  '  baa-a !'  and  the  monkey  to  grin  and  chatter, 
as  he  hops  on  my  shoulder,  and  the  Yankee  to 
'hooray;'  and  Mr.  Musters  cuts  loose  the  dol- 
phins ;  and  *  Lower  away  the  first  and  second 
cutters !'  sings  out  the  leftenant ;  and  in  less  than 
two  minutes  we  wor  safe  on  board,  chariot  and 
all,  in  the  midst  of  our  messmates. 

"'Pass  the  word  to  stop  firin', — and  three 
cheers,  my  lads!'  says  Captin  Rankins;  and, 
sure  enough,  they  gives  us  three  times  three, — 
the  parson  j'inin'  in  as  loud  as  the  rest  o'  em. 

"  As  soon  as  Mr.  Musters  tells  his  tale — not  for- 
gettin'  the  French  frigate, — we  makes  all  sail  to 
look  after  her,  and  I  finds  out  what  I  had  half  a 
notion  of  afore;  nothin'  more  or  less  than  that 
the  reefer  had  persuaded  that  there  young  Coral- 
line to  send  an  express  up  to  the  Psyche,  with  a 
letter  from  the  midshipman  to  Leftenant  Brimful, 
relatin'  how  things  stood  with  us  below,  and 
what  old  Ptero  had  said  consarnin'  the  'oepti- 
bility  o'  the  marmaids  to  loud  sounds,  by  reason 
o'  the  delicacy  o'  their  tin-panicums." 

a  Tympanums,  I  suppose,  you  mean,"  said  Mr. 
Serang,  glancing  round  the  mast  to  windward. 

"  Like  as  not,  sir,"  answered  Ben.  "  Hows'iver, 
he  takes  the  hint.  He,  and  the  surgeon,  and  the 
chaplin,  goes  for'ard  and  clears  away  the  pivot- 
gun.  The  very  fust  discharge  clears  the  sea  o' 
the  witches, — a  rig'lar  streak  o'  good  luck,  you 
see,  as  the  three  wor  nigh  fagged  out,  scuttlin' 
fore  and  aft  the  deck,  lookin'  out  for  the  men. 
Arter  that,  they  turns  to  and  lets  loose  all  hands, 
and  blazes  away  by  divisions,  till  we  hails  'em 
astarn. 

"  Captain  Rankins  wanted  to  take  the  chariot 
home  to  King  George ;  but  the  parson  lifts  hit 
voice  agin  it,  and  raises  such  a  hullabaloo  about 
the  'nominations  of  Satan,  and  the  doins  o1  the 
heathens,  that  we  ties  four  eighteen  pound  shot 
to  it,  and  launches  it  overboard  agin,  for  peace's 
sake.  When  Captin  Goslin  sees  that,  says  he  to 
me,  *  I  reckon  we'd  best  say  nothin'  to  nobody 
consarnin'  them  little  parquisites,  as  we  knows 
o' ;  but  jist  keep  a  still  tongue,  or  we'll  have  that 
ere  old  chaplin  afoul  of  us  in  no  time.' 

tt '  Do  you  say  nothin','  says  I,  '  and  no  more 
will  I.  But  I  hopes  we  may  soon  fall  in  with 
that  ere  Frinchman  at  last' 

"  *  Pshaw !'  says  he, « I'd  rather  sight  the  Gineral 
Green  fust,  by  a  heap — though  I  calculate  I'd 
like  to  see  the  ingagemint  considerable  welL 
My  boat's  crew  are  improvin',  and  I  waant  to  git 
home  to  my  owners,'  says  he,  'or  I'd  give  a 
sight  to  help  you  lick  the  Frinchman.  Hows'iver, 
never  a  word  about  the  keepsakes,  and  when  I 
git  once  on  board  my  ship  agin,  all  these  turnups 
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will  make  an  interestin'  narrative ;  and  you,  Ben 
Frog,  you  shall  be  the  man  as  kissed  the  Queen, 
anyhow.' 

"'Well,'  says  I,  *I  reckon  Sail  Kitterson  'U 
make  a  precious  row  when  she  hears  it ;  but  you 
ken  do  as  you  like.' 

"  That  very  night  a  voice  hails  the  Psyche  in 
the  mid  watch ;  and  who  should  it  be  but  old 
Ptero  Dactyl,  with  Coralline's  compliments  to 
Mister  Musters,  and  axin'  arter  the  Queen's  chapel 
o'  pearls.  Captin  Goslin,  as  wor  on  the  lookout, 
nps  with  a  ship's  musket,  and  lets  drive  at  him, 
and  down  he  goes  with  a  splash,  and  we  sees  no 
more  o'  him. 

"  Two  days  arter  that  we  falls  in  with  the 
Cupid,  and  brings  her  to  close  action.  In  two 
bells  she  loses  her  fore  and  main  topmasts — and 
her  captain,  with  the  fust  leftenant  and  the  master 
in  the  cockpit — and  arter  we  rakes  her  once  or 
twice,  she  strikes  her  flag,  and  Mister  Brimful 
takes  possession.  Captin  Goslin  wor  stationed 
in  the  maintop  with  the  marksmen,  and  the  men 
said,  the  way  he  picked  off  the  French  officers, 
wor  no  roan's  business.  He  found  his  ship,  too, 
a  fortnit  arterwards,  and — " 

M  Luff!  Luff!"  shouted  the  officer  of  the  deck  at 
this  stage  of  the  yarn ;  u  Maintop  there !  Away 
and  furl !  Start  away  royal  and  to'gallan'  sheets 
fore  and  aft!  Let  go  topsail  halyards!  Clew 
down !  clew  down 1"  he  screamed,  through  the 
trumpet,  as  the  squall  pressed  the  gallant  little 
frigate  harder  than  he  had  expected.  And  so, 
amid  the  whistling  of  the  wild  blast,  and  the 
thunder  of  the  unruly  canvass,  ended  Ben  Frog's 
yarn. 


THE  EXILES  AT  BABYLON. 

BY  THOMAS  DU&N  K5QUSH,  M.D. 

(See  Engrartag.) 

Beside  Euphrates'  yellow  sands, 
(Their  harps  within  their  listless  hands, 
And  in  their  spirits  quenched  the  fire), 
Sat  Hebrew  daughters  with  their  sire. 

Before  them  glittered  in  the  sun 
The  roofs  and  towers  of  Babylon ; 
And  o'er  them,  trembled  in  the  breeze, 
The  leaves  of  pendent  willow  trees. 

They  heeded  not  the  mighty  river, 
Nor  marked  the  wind-moved  willow  shiver, 
The  landscape  broad,  the  ramparts  high, 
Nor  yet  the  glory  on  the  sky. 

The  evening  of  that  summer  day, 
Was  not  to  pleasure  such  as  they  j 
The  moment  had  more  joys  for  them, 
Which  bore  them  to  Jerusalem. 

They  thought  of  fair  Judea's  hills, 
Her  grassy  plains,  her  sedg£d  rills, 
And  of  the  city  of  the  Lord, 
Made  desolate  by  fire  and  sword. 

They  sat  within  a  pleasant  spot ; 
They  saw  it,  but  they  knew  it  not ; 
Their  hearts  looked  farther  than  their  eyes, 
And  those  beheld  their  native  skies. 

A  moment  they  forgot  their  pains, 
To  scurry  over  Judah's  plains, 


Or  climb,  unfettered  in  their  will, 
Once  more  the  steeps  of  Zion's  hill. 

"  Command  us  not  to  sing,"  they  said, 
"  The  songs  whose  makers  long  are  dead. 
Our  songs  should  be  the  cries  of  pain ; 
None  else  befits  the  captives'  chain. 

"  Jerusalem,  where  we  were  born, 
Is  now  a  thing  of  mirth  and  scorn ; 
Her  lofty  walls  are  broken  down — 
A  stranger  wears  her  early  crown. 

"  Our  vine  and  olive  trees  are  spoil — 
A  conqueror's  the  wine  and  oil — 
And  through  the  plains,  and  over  rocks, 
A  stranger  leads  our  plundered  flocks. 

"  Each  one-time  smiling,  fertile  field, 
No  more  the  yellow  grain  may  yield ; 
Upon  our  fathers'  hallowed  graves 
The  wild-fox  prowls,  the  thistle  waves. 

"  Command  us  not  to  sing,"  they  said ; 
"  Our  nation's  glory  long  is  dead ; 
And  o'er  her,  in  her  total  sleep, 
Leave  us  in  sorrow  thus  to  weep." 

Yet  weep  no  more,  ye  exiles  sad, 
Who  sit  in  robes  of  Ixmdage  clad ; 
For  o'er  your  native  land  again, 
•A  prince  of  David's  line  shall  reign. 

Once  more  to  Zion's  holy  hall, 
That  ruler  shall  his  subjects  call ; 
And  then  shall  Judah's  daughters  sing 
The  praises  of  their  mighty  King. 

When  waving  o'er  the  cottage  eaves, 
The  palm-tree  with  its  lance-like  leaves, 
Erect  as  that,  each  man  shall  stand. 
A  free-born  dweller  in  the  land. 

Then  shall  the  sackbut  and  the  lute, 
The  harp,  whose  chords  lie  loose  and  mute, 
The  cymbals  and  the  dulcimer, 
Make  music  for  the  worshipper. 

Once  more  the  cottage  fires  shall  burn, 
Once  more  the  scattered  race  return ; 
And  once  again,  resplendent  shine, 
The  banner  of  the  kingly  line. 


THE  MANIAC  OF  DOUARNENEZ. 

A    BTOBT    OF    FINI8TEBB1. 
(Translated  from  the  French.) 

BT  XISB  AHHl  T.  WILBUB. 

A  beautiful  September  sun  was  illuminating 
the  country,  when  Robert  de  S.  and  myself  ar- 
rived at  Douarnenez,  by  the  road  from  Quimper. 
At  a  few  paces'  distance  from  our  stopping-place, 
the  steeple  of  Ploare  arrested  our  attention.  The 
church  is  a  Gothic  edifice  of  a  single  building, 
which  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
steeple  bears  the  date  of  1555.  The  boats  and 
fishes  chiselled  on  the  walls,  indicate  that  it  was 
founded  by  the  fishermen  of  the  coast.  All  con- 
tributed to  this  little  chef  cTceuvre,  by  their  offer- 
ings or  their  labours.  The  exterior  is  irreproach- 
able, and  the  porch  very  elegant.  The  interior 
is  unfortunately  spoiled  by  plaster,  that  modern 
scourge,  and  by  a  medley  of  saints,  altars,  and 
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arches.  But  the  Breton  curates  cannot  refuse 
these  decorations  to  their  flock,  who  would  con- 
sider a  church  without  ornament  as  unworthy  of 
God  and  of  the  patron  saints  whom  they  invoke. 

As  we  approached  a  pretty  altar,  Robert  pressed 
my  hand  with  emotion,  and  recoiled,  stupified, 
before  a  strange  vision. 

It  was  a  man  and  woman,  who  appeared  at 
least  a  hundred  years  old,  and  whose  costume 
was  that  of  the  last  century.  The  woman,  by 
her  long  braids,  and  her  full  mourning  petticoat, 
seemed  a  peasant ;  but  her  face,  which  must  have 
been  admirably  beautiful  before  it  was  furrowed 
by  wrinkles,  presented  every  mark  of  an  aristo- 
cratic race.  The  man  wore  the  ancient  French 
coat,  embroidered  waistcoat,  and  short  breeches ; 
and  the  remnant  of  his  hair  was  hid  with  a  black 
ribbon.  One  would  have  pronounced  him  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  times  of  Louis  XVI.,  emerged  from 
the  tomb  after  the  lapse  of  sixty  years.  Both 
were  kneeling  or  rather  prostrate  near  the  altar, 
before  the  crucifix  suspended  to  the  wall ;  and, 
if  ever  I  wished  to  personify  grief  guarded  by 
devotion,  I  would  paint  the  countenances  and 
attitudes  of  this  poor  old  couple. 

"  Who  are  these  persons  ?"  asked  Robert  of  the 
sacristan  who  accompanied  us. 

The  sacristan  took  us  apart,  with  a  sort  of 
terror,  and  whispered :  "  They  are  the  maniac  of 
Douarnenez  and  her  husband  J" 

"  How !"  exclaimed  I,  "  is  this  woman  insane  ? 
She  certainly  has  not  the  appearance  of  being  so.'' 

"When  you  reach  the  town,"  replied  the 
sacristan,  "  inquire  for  my  uncle,  Herve*  Lediric, 
the  pilot  of  Le  Roseur ;  he  will  relate  to  you  the 
story  of  the  maniac  of  Douarnenez,  and  point  her 
out  to  you  this  evening,  with  her  brown  loaf  and 
her  torch,  on  the  beach  of  Treboul." 

I  noted  carefully  the  name  of  the  pilot,  and, 
after  having  cast  another  glance  at  the  old  couple, 
we  ascended  to  the  galleries  of  the  steeple. 

At  the  summit  of  the  second  gallery,  an  immense 
perspective  awaited  us.  Robert  received  from  it 
an  impression  similar  to  that  made  upon  him  by 
the  view  of  the  Bosphorus,  at  Constantinople. 

The  base  of  the  steeple  is  elevated  seventy-two 
metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  steeple 
itself  is  fifty-five  metres  in  height  It  therefore 
commands  the  country  and  the  Bay  of  Douarnenez 
from  a  distance  of  nearly  four  hundred  feet. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  rural  and  maritime  pano- 
ramas which  could  be  imagined.  The  view 
embraces  twelve  hundred  villages,  scattered  over 
an  amphitheatre  of  rocks  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  In  the  midst  extends  the  bay,  which 
Cambry  justly  calls  "  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
lakes,  one  of  the  most  splendid  sheets  of  water 
in  Europe."  From  twelve  to  fifteen  leagues  in 
breadth,  and  from  seven  to  eight  in  length,  it 
would  be  worth  six  times  the  magnificent  har- 
bour of  Brest,  if  it  had  the  entrance  of  the  latter. 
But  its  too  broad  opening  allows  the  tempest  to 
enter  unimpeded.  This  is,  however,  on  stormy 
days,  one  beauty  the  more. 

On  this  day,  the  Bay  of  Douarnenez,  sleeping, 
and  rocked  by  a  mild  eastern  breeze,  had  put 
on  for  us  its  most  brilliant  robe  of  watered  silver, 
fringed  all  around  with  a  sparkling  foam,  which 
the  shore  and  the  reefs  flung  back  like  a  frill  of 
lace.  The  gray  and  black  islets  seemed  to  float 
on  the  water,  like  cradles  of  granite.  Le  Menez- 
Hom  and  La  Motte  proudly  and  gravely  com- 


manded the  army  of  rocks  ranged  in  a  circle  at 
their  feet  The  capes  of  Le  Riz,  of  La  Chevre,  of 
Le  Roseur,  &c.,  presented  their  promontories  to  the 
waves,  which  broke  on  their  points  in  myriads 
of  jewels,  created  and  put  in  motion  by  the  sun. 
La  Portsru  (Red  River)  descended  from  the 
heights  of  Pouldregat,  laden  with  sail-boats.  Here 
and  there,  legions  of  white  gulls  were  flying  in 
a  semicircle,  skimming  the  wave  with  the  tips 
of  their  wings,  or  plunging  into  it  perpendicu- 
larly, like  silvery  stones  launched  from  the  firma- 
ment Hundreds  of  little  barks,  like  gul  Is  with  red 
and  brown  wings,  were  wandering  in  the  distance, 
in  search  of  the  shoals  of  sardines. 

I  was  obliged  to  tear  Robert  from  this  magni- 
ficent spectacle.  To  calm  his  exclamations,  I 
conducted  him  to  the  little  parish  cemetery, — to  a 
tomb,  where  he  read :  "  Ci-gtt  U  dorteur  Laetmec" 
Here  indeed  lies  that  celebrated  physician,  who 
came  to  rest  at  death  in  the  cradle  of  his  birth. 

It  was  he  who  bequeathed  to  the  church  a 
fine  statue  of  Christ,  after  Canova,  given  to  him 
by  Cardinal  Fesch. 

A  few  minutes  after,  we  were  at  Douarnenez,9 
and  thought  ourselves  fallen  from  heaven  to  helL 
The  lower  town  is  a  mass  of  old  houses  infected 
by  the  brine  which  flows  from  the  sardine- 
presses.  It  is  as  stifling  as  a  rancid  barrel. 
Men  and  women  are  going  and  coming,  bearing 
large  baskets  of  fish.  The  upper  town  is  neater, 
and  even  boasts  some  elegant  edifices,  built  by 
wealthy  ship-owners. 

Wishing  to  learn  the  history  of  the  maniac, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  put  Robert  au  eouremt 
with  the  sardine-fishery,  I  hastened  through  the 
port  and  the  most  saline  streets,  in  search  of 
Herve*  Ledirec,  the  pilot  of  Le  Roseur.  We 
found  him  at  the  extremity  of  a  cabaret  in  La 
Cale  d'Ulliac,  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud  of  tobacco- 
smoke  and  a  mixture  of  the  fumes  of  brandy, 
coffee,  and  ratafia,  enough  to  make  the  most 
vulgar  boatman  of  Asnieres  or  Port  Marly  recoil 
with  horror. 

,  If  the  old  people  of  the  church  seemed  to  have 
numbered  a  hundred  years,  the  pilot  of  Le 
Roseur  had  lived  a  century  and  a  half.  His 
legs  were  encased  in  full  linen  breeches,  and 
his  head  was  entirely  bald;  his  nose,  hooked 
like  the  beak  of  a  cormorant,  and  his  chin,  orna- 
mented with  a  few  white  hairs  on  a  wart,  seemed 
almost  about  to  unite,  after  long  years  of  effort 
His  skin  was  a  parchment,  shrivelled  by  salt 
water  and  the  sea-breeze,  by  the  sun  and  rain. 
He  had  had  no  teeth  from  time  immemorial 
But  of  what  use  are  teeth  at  Douarnenez,  where 
the  people  live  on  sardines  and  stockfish  at  dis- 
cretion ?  Father  Herve,  besides,  had  other  luxu- 
ries. With  one  hand  he  smoked  smuggled  to- 
bacco in  a  pipe  of  the  finest  ebony;  with  the 
other  he  took  snuff  from  a  horn  box  in  the  form 
of  a  fish ;  and  his  gums  chewed  a  quid,  the  size 
of  which  was  plainly  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
in  his  left  cheek. 

When  he  rose  to  reply  to  our  salutation,  we 
were  astonished  at  the  vigour  which  animated 
his  infirm  body,  and  the  intelligent  gleams  which 
still  darted  from  his  small  eyes,  hollowed  out  as 
with  a  drill  in  his  bald  forehead. 

•  From  Douar-Enez,  land  of  the  island,  be- 
cause Douarnenez  is  a  dependency  of  the  fief  of 
the  Isle  Tristan,  situated  opposite  in  the  bay. 
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Our  bargain  was  the  affair  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour : — three  glasses  of  rum,  and  two  five-franc 
pieces. 

The  next  morning,  at  day-break,  we  were  to 
set  out  for  the  fishing-ground  with  the  pilot,  and 
his  son,  master  of  the  sloop  La  MargdiU.  We 
were  to  accompany  him  during  the  voyage,  the 
fishing,  and  the  return ;  and  the  good  man  was 
to  relate  to  us  the  history  of  the  maniac  between 
two  castings  of  the  net 

At  dawn,  we  were  at  the  rendezvous.  Father 
Starve*  awaited  us,  smoking  his  pipe  in  the  stern 
of  the  sloop.  Seven  hundred  barks,  manned  by 
three  thousand  men,  called  to  exchange  the 
plough  for  the  net,  were  preparing  to  quit  the 
shore  at  the  same  time  with  ourselves.  Their 
ranks  were  so  close  that  one  could  not  see  the 
water;  and  the  fishermen  summoned  from  a 
distance,  gained  the  bay  by  springing  from  deck 
to  deck.  It  was  a  spectacle  full  of  life  and 
motion,  like  the  departure  of  an  army  of  swallows. 

Each  bark  was  tarred  black,  and  bore  on  its 
prow  its  name,  that  of  the  port,  and  its  number ; 
and  had,  for  a  crew,  a  master  to  command  the 
manoeuvres  and  direct  the  helm,  two  oarsmen  to 
row  while  the  others  were  casting  the  nets,  two 
gareone  (TecoutilUs,  to  take  the  sardines  from  the 
nets,  and  a  cabin-boy,  to  do  nothing,  and  receive 
blows.  These  regulations,  well  understood,  have, 
like  all  other  rules,  their  exceptions. 

Our  sloop  contained  eight  nets,  fifteen  fathoms 
long  and  five  high,  with  their  upper  parts  fur- 
nished with  corks ;  and  several  barrels  of  Nor- 
wegian stockfish  and  the  roe  of  mackerel.  Such 
are  the  two  baits  which  are  thrown  to  the  sar- 
dine. The  second,  less  esteemed,  is  prepared  in 
the  neighbourhood,  from  the  spawn  of  the  macke- 
rel. The  first,  composed  of  the  cod,  salted,  and 
of  a  strong  odour,  is  brought  from  Berg  by  the 
ships  of  Nordland.  Each  egg  is  as  large  as  the 
head  of  a  small  pin.  The  membranous  bags 
which  enclose  them  contain  several  millions. 
They  are  preserved  from  year  to  year;  but  the 
sardine,  which  is  fond  of  them,  recognises  the 
freshest  by  the  smell,  and  precipitates  itself  into 
the  net  of  which  this  is  file  bait  During  our 
maritime  wars,  the  stockfish  has  cost  as  high  as 
five  hundred  francs  a  barrel.  It  is  ordinarily 
worth  from  forty  to  fifty  francs.  Douarnenez 
consumes  500,000  francs'  worth  every  year. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour,  the  seven  hundred 
boats,  having  taken  their  departure  in  little 
groups,  all  sails  set,  were  scattered  over  the  vast 
bay.  The  eight  hundred  boats  from  Crozon 
arrived  there  almost  at  the  same  time ;  and  this 
flotilla  of  nearly  two  thousand  barks  was  lost  in 
space,  like  birds  in  the  air.  The  practised  eye 
of  the  masters  penetrated  the  transparent  waters. 
Their  ear,  fine  as  that  of  the  savages,  interrogated 
the  rippling  of  the  waves.  Each  boat  took  a 
position  according  to  its  observations,  furled  its 
brown  sails  on  the  two  masts,  and  stretched  out 
its  oars  twenty-seven  feet  long. 

At  this  moment,  the  sun,  rising  behind  the 
heights  of  Locronan,  showed  its  huge  purple 
face,  and  with  one  beam  swept  away  the  vapours, 
illuminating  the  coast  as  for  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  and  bathing  the  sea  with  a  torrent  of  white 
and  roseate  flame.  It  was  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent scenes  which  it  was  ever  my  lot  to 
behold. 


Then  the  old  pilot  and  his  son,  who  shared 
the  command,  ordered  the  nets  to  be  cast 

We  launched  five  in  succession,  of  different- 
sized  meshes,  all  fastened  to  each  other  and 
plunged  vertically  lengthwise,  thanks  to  the 
little  stones  attache^  to  the  lower  corners,  and 
the  corks  which  kept  the  upper  parts  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  Then  we  scattered  the  stock- 
fish and  the  roe  along  the  nets,  and  saw  the  sar- 
dines, attracted  by  their  odour,  rise  in  silvery 
battalions  from  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  throw 
themselves  with  the  eagerness  of  gluttony  through 
the  meshes,  caught  there  by  the  gills,  and  strug- 
gling briskly.  This  struggle,  which  embarrasses 
them  more  and  more,  detaches  their  scales,  which 
rise  like  a  pearly  foam,  sparkle  an  instant  on  the 
waves,  and  slowly  fall  into  the  abyss.  Some- 
times the  voracious  army  throws  itself  into  the 
nets  with  so  much  force  that  it  drags  them  down, 
and  they  sink  beneath  its  weight 

At  the  expiration  of  two  or  three  hours,  the 
garcom  d'ecoutilles  raised  the  nets,  laden  with 
booty,  and  shook  the  sardines  by  thousands  into 
the  middle  of  the  boat 

When  it  was  half-full,  I  addressed  myself  to 
Herve  Ledirec. 

"  Come,  master,"  said  I, "  the  fishing  will  be 
good ;  this  is  the  moment  to  relate  to  us  the  story 
of  the  Maniac  of  Douarnenez." 

Moved  still,  after  fifty  years,  by  the  remem- 
brances which  we  had  recalled,  the  old  man  re- 
vived bis  strength  from  a  can  of  brandy,  renewed 
his  quid,  lighted  his  pipe,  put  his  fingers  into  his 
snuff-box,  and  gave  us  the  following  narrative. 
I  leave  him  to  tell  it,  and  confine  myself  to  cor- 
recting the  phraseology. 

8TOBY  OF  THE  *ANIA0. 

It  is  just  fifty-five  years  since  the  year  1795. 
This  year  was  a  bad  one  for  Douarnenez,  although 
the  sardines  mounted  well.  The  roe  was  not  to 
be  purchased,  and  nothing  was  predicted  but 
misfortune.  There  were  more  beggars  in  the 
roads  than  tenants  in  the  cottages.  In  the  manors 
which  were  still  standing,  there  remained  only 
widows  in  tears;  and  the  horses  of  a  garrison 
were  stabled  in  the  churches  over  which  the 
fire  had  not  passed.  We  went  by  night  every 
Sunday  to  hear  mass  in  the  grottoes  of  Morgat, 
where  the  priest  was  in  a  boat  as  well  as  his 
people,  and  placed  the  holy  sacrament  on  a  rock 
beaten  by  the  sea.  This  rock,  which  you  can 
see,  is  still  called,  in  the  neighbourhood,  "The 
Altar." 

One  evening  of  this  evil  year,  I  had  just  fallen 
asleep,  after  having  taken  ten  thousand  sardines. 
A  knock  was  heard  at  my  door.  I  hastened  to 
open  it,  and  I  saw  a  young  girl  and  an  old  man, 
who  asked  shelter. 

The  young  girl,  beautiful  as  an  angel,  wore  the 
little  cap  and  the  elegant  corsage  of  the  women 
of  Pont  l'Abbe.  The  old  man  was  a  fisherman 
like  myself,  to  judge  by  his  round  hat  And  his 
full  breeches.  But  when  I  had  looked  at  him 
attentively,  instead  of  extending  my  hand,  I  threw 
myself  at  his  feet 

You  shall  soon  learn  why. 

My  wife  and  all  our  family  followed  my 
example,  and  the  travellers  were  installed  in  the 
two  best  rooms  in  our  house. 

u  I  accept  your  attentions,"  said  the  old  man 
with  gratitude;  "but  on  condition  that  I  shall 
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share  your  labours,  and  that  my  daughter  and 
myself  shall  be  here  for  everybody,  she,  the 
simple  peasant  Margaite;  I,  the  poor  fisherman, 
J u lien  Kerloi." 

I  would  have  protested,  but  tears  interrupted 
my  speech,  and  I  was  compelled  to  yield  before 
these  terrible  words :  "  Our  existence,  as  well  as 
your  own,  is  at  stake  /" 

Mine  !  I  cared  little ;  but  that  of  my  guest !  it 
was  another  thing.  Julien  and  Margaite  (since 
I  must  call  them  thus)  became  therefore  the  com- 
panions of  our  fishing  and  our  labours.  The 
father  embarked  with  me.  and  scattered  the  roe 
or  guided  the  helm.  My  heart  bled  to  see  his 
feeble  hands  bruised  by  our  rough  ropes,  and  his 
white  locks  moistened  with  burning  sweat  or 
chilly  rain.  All  the  promise  I  could  obtain  of 
him  was,  that  he  would  never  row,  and  that  he 
would  remain  on  shore  in  stormy  weather.  Never- 
theless, in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  act  and  speak  as 
a  fisherman,  he  possessed  a  dignity  which  made 
him  king  of  the  vessel.  Every  one  would  have 
called  him  Sir  or  My  Lord,  had  not  these  words 
seemed  to  occasion  him  fear  or  sorrow. 

Margaite  was  also  as  much  respected,  and  still 
more  beloved,  at  Douarnencz.  Every  one  sur- 
named  her  Our  Lady  of  Le  Roseur.  At  the 
arrival  of  the  boats,  at  the  labours  of  the  presses, 
at  assemblies,  and  at  fairs,  she  was  always  the 
prettiest  The  beauties  of  Ploare  and  Pont 
r  Abbe  grew  dim  beside  her,  like  stars  before  the 
day.  All  our  young  fishermen  would  have  died 
for  one  of  her  smiles,  and  yet  none  would  have 
dared  to  make  an  avowal  of  his  love.  The 
nobility  of  her  manners,  the  elegance  of  her  con- 
versation, her  simplicity  and  gentleness,  and  even 
the  delicacy  of  her  features  and  the  whiteness  of 
her  hands,  imposed  even  on  those  whom  she 
treated  most  familiarly. 

"  See,  Our  Lady,"  they  would  say  to  her,  "  those 
little  hands  were  not  made  to  count  the  sardines, 
nor  that  slender  form  to  bend  beneath  the  weight 
of  our  baskets." 

And  indeed,  she  was  never  suffered  to  bear  a 
burden.  The  pleasure  of  doing  her  part  of  the, 
labour  was  the  only  favour  demanded  of  her. 

More  than  two  months  passed  away,  without 
any  other  event,  except  some  mysterious  intelli- 
gence brought  by  the  Abbe  de  Plomenr,  concealed 
near  us  at  Locronan.  One  night  he  announced 
events  so  important,  that  Julien  and  Margaite 
rose  and  spent  the  night  in  prayer.  In  the  morn- 
ing, the  father  seized  a  pistol  which  hung  beside 
his  bed,  and  would  have  set  off  with  me.  His 
painful  situation  and  the  entreaties  of  his  daugh- 
ter, with  difficulty  detained  him.  The  same  day, 
the  news  arrived  from  Quiberon*  that  the  emi- 
grants had  landed  there,  and  all  Morbihan  was 
under  arms. 

Our  guests  passed  the  following  day  in  mortal 
anxiety.     Then,  on  learning  the  massacre  of  the 


•  During  two  years,  France  and  the  rest  of 
Europe  were  contending;  France  to  defend  the 
republic,  Europe  to  restore  the  monarchy.  The 
first  stake  in  the  game  had  been  the  head  of 
Louis  XV.,  that  inoffensive  lamb  offered  up  on 
the  altar  of  liberty: — the  last  was  at  Quiberon, 
all  the  emigrant  noblesse  of  France,  who  returned 
to  meet  death  courageously  and  with  dignity,  on 
The  Field  of  the  Martyrs. 


emigrants,  Margaite  remained  in  a  swoon  for  two 
hours. 

This  time,  instead  of  detaining  her  father,  she 
resolved  to  depart  with  him. 

Already  my  bark  was  prepared  to  set  sail  for 
Quiberon.  The  night  was  dark  and  the  wind 
favourable.  Julien  was  just  arming  himself  with 
his  pistols,  and  Margaite,  with  a  little  diamond 
cross  suspended  from  a  gold  chain.  Suddenly 
my  dog  barked :  footsteps  resounded  in  the  yard ; 
a  young  man  hastily  entered,  threw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  the  father,  and  received  the  young 
girl  in  his  own. 

"  Frederic !"  it  was  all  either  could  say. 

The  traveller  was  a  handsome  cavalier,  of 
twenty-five  years,  a  gentleman  from  head  to  foot. 
He  wore  the  uniform  of  a  republican  officer, 
which  would  have  alarmed  us,  had  we  not 
immediately  recognised  him  under  this  disguise. 
In  the  midst  of  his  joy,  he  did  not  forget  me.  He 
pressed  my  hand  with  tears  of  gratitude,  and, 
weeping  myself,  I  left  him  with  Julien  and  Mar- 
gaite. 

u  Lo,"  exclaimed  I,  as  I  withdrew,  tt  we  are  to 
relinquish  our  voyage  to  Quiberon  ?" 

The  young  girl  blushed,  and  the  old  man  shook 
his  head  with  a  smile.  But  the  young  man 
whispered  to  me  at  the  door: 

"Keep  your  bark  at  my  disposal;  perhaps  I 
shall  need  your  services." 

And  his  gesture  enjoined  absolute  secrecy. 

His  countenance,  at  first  so  radiant,  had  be- 
come so  gloomy  that  I  trembled  without  know- 
ing why.  This  passed  away,  however,  like  a 
cloud.  He  resumed  his  smile  on  approaching 
Margaite. 

The  next  morning,  at  daybreak,  I  was  sent  in 
search  of  my  brother  John  at  Quimper,  and  the 
Abbe  de  Plomeur  at  Locronan.  The  latter 
accompanied  me  home,  laden  with  a  small 
package,  and  shut  himself  up  with  my  three 
guests  in  their  apartment 

"  My  friend,"  said  Julien  to  me,  "  return  in  an 
hour  with  your  brother.  Put  on  your  Sunday 
clothes." 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  replied  I,  for  the  first  time 
forgetting  the  injunctions  of  the  old  man. 

He  reproved  me  by  a  friendly  gesture. 

"ifa/at,"  exclaimed  I,  "on  such  an  occasion 
as  this,  every  one  should  resume  his  rank." 

An  hour  afterwards,  we  were  all  assembled  in 
the  chamber  of  Margaite.  My  humble  dwelling 
never  had  seen  and  never  will  see  another  such 
a  festival.  The  room  was  hung  with  cloth,  and 
ornamented  with  flowers  like  an  altar.  All  that 
we  possessed  of  muslin,  lace,  velvet,  or  silk, 
adorned  the  bed,  the  windows,  and  the  chairs. 
The  treasures  of  our  cupboard  were  displayed  on 
the  shelves  of  the  armoires.  The  table,  covered 
down  to  the  floor  with  my  mother's  wedding- 
dress,  represented  an  altar,  on  which  were  spark- 
ling silvery  torches. 

Behind  it  stood  the  Abbe  de  Plomeur,  in  sur- 
plice and  stole,  with  book  in  hand ;  before  it,  were 
Frederic  and  Margaite,  side  by  side.  But  could 
this  be  the  young  girl  bearing  that  simple  name* 
Her  peasant  vestments  had  been  exchanged  for 
a  robe  of  India  muslin,  trimmed  with  English 
lace.  A  long  veil,  fastened  by  a  bouquet  of  white 
flowers,  fell  from  her  tresses  braided  in  a  coronet, 
down  to  her  feet  encased  in  white  satin.  How 
beautiful  she  was!    I  could  have  knelt  before 
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her !  "  For  once,"  said  I,  weeping  with  admira- 
tion, u  here  is  indeed  Our  Lady  of  Le  Roseur !" 

Julien,  seated  near  his  daughter,  was  no  longer 
recognisable.  He  wore  a  full  court  dress,  breeches 
with  gold  buckles,  a  sword  at  his  side,  and  the 
cross  of  St.  Louis  on  his  breast  He  looked  like 
a  king  who  has  re-ascended  his  throne.  My 
brother  and  myself  were  tempted  to  kiss  his 
hand,  to  indemnify  ourselves  for  our  past  reserve 
towards  him.  But  it  was  necessary  to  control 
ourselves,  for  we  were  to  play  the  part  of  great 
personages. 

The  Abbe"  de  Plomeur  began  by  giving  some 
good  advice  to  the  young  people.  Then  he  took 
two  rings  of  gold  in  our  richest  plate,  he  blessed 
them,  and  gave  them  to  Frederic,  who  placed 
one  on  Margaite's  finger.  » 

"My  Lord  Marquis  de  Talhouarn,"  said  he 
then  to  Julien,  "  you  do,  in  the  presence  of  Herve* 
and  Jean  Ledirec,  consent  to  the  marriage  of 
your  daughter  ?" 

"  I  consent,"  replied  the  Marquis. 

"My  Lord  Viscount  Frederic  du  lisconet," 
pursued  the  Abbe,  "  you  take  to  wife  Mile.  Mar- 
guerite de  Talhouarn,  here  present,  and  before 
God,  promise  her  protection  and  fidelity?" 

" Yes,  until  my  last  moment"  replied  the  Vis- 
count. 

The  same  question  to  Mile,  de  Talhouarn,  who 
made  the  same  reply. 

Nevertheless,  I  noticed  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  bride  and  groom.  Mile,  de  Talhouarn, 
notwithstanding  her  blushes,  seemed  cheerful 
and  resolute;  M.  de  Lisconet  was  pale  as  death, 
and  his  voice  trembled  as  he  added  the  words : 
until  my  last  moment  I 

I  also  trembled,  seized  with  a  horrible  pre- 
sentiment 

After  the  dinner,  which  reassured  me,  for  the 
Viscount  was  very  gay,  each  resumed  his  dis- 
guise, and  we  went  to  visit  the  store-houses  and 
the  shore.  M.  de  Lisconet  insisted  on  touching 
the  baskets  that  Margaite  had  carried,  the  nets 
she  had  spread,  the  tools  she  had  handled.  And, 
at  every  pause,  there  were  tears  and  embraces; 
and  then  thanks  for  me.  It  was  enough  to  melt 
a  heart  of  stone.  I,  who  then  had  a  soul  of  ten- 
derness, was  obliged  to  withdraw,  that  I  might 
Weep  at  my  ease.  The  Viscount  profited  by  the 
moment,  and  drew  me  into  an  obscure  grotto. 

(At  these  words,  Father  Herve  stopped  short, 
and  seemed  to  be  overwhelmed.  A  cold  sweat 
covered  his  bald  forehead.  We,  who  were  pal- 
pitating with  expectation,  trembled  lest  we  should 
lose  the  end  of  his  narrative.  I  hastened  to  re- 
light his  pipe,  and  Robert  handed  him  the  can. 
He  raised  it  with  a  feeble  hand,  and  swallowed 
a  few  draughts.) 

u Oh !  it  is  frightfUl !"  stammered  he ;  "I  shall 
never  be  able  to  finish.  Five  years  before,  I  had 
served  at  Brest  with  the  Marquis  de  Talhouarn. 
My  mother  had  been  his  daughter's  nurse.  In 
1793, 1  had  rescued  him  and  his  family  from  the 
guillotine,  and  had  conducted  them  all  to  England. 
All  1 — no !  One  of  th4  sons  of  M.  de  Talhouarn 
had  Abandoned  him  and  joined  the  revolutionists. 
This  unhappy  youth  had  insulted  his  father  and 
sister  as  he  saw  them  emigrate.  The  Marquis 
had  nearly  perished  with  grief  He  had  never 
more  beeji  heard  to  name  this  rebellious  son. 
The  Visetfcnt  Frederic  du  Lisconet  met  the  Tal- 
houarn*#n  England.  He  loved  Mile. Marguerite: 


he  was  beloved  by  her.  Both  were  indeed  made 
for  each  other.  In  short,  they  had  already  been 
married  by  contract,  when,  on  the  evening  of 
their  marriage  in  the  church,  the  Viscount  re- 
ceived orders  to  set  out  for  Quiberon,  with  the 
regiment  under  his  command.  He  left  his  hap- 
piness for  his  duty,  and  appointed  the  Talhouarns 
to  meet  him  in  France.  They  arrived  there 
before  him,  for  the  expedition  was  delayei 
They  came  to  my  house,  to  lead,  under  tl 
names  and  habits  of  fishers,  the  humble  life 
have  described,  and  the  Viscount,  who  knew  the 
place  of  their  retreat,  joined  them  there  after  the 
disaster  which  his  courage  could  not  prevent 

The  marriage  terminated  as  I  have  related  to 
you,  and  in  my  poor  cottage,  Madame  de  Lisconet 
was  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world,  when 
her  husband  (you  see  that  1  tremble  still  when  I 
think  of  it)  took  me  aside,  as  1  have  said,  and 
spoke  thus : 

"  Herve,  you  have  twice  saved  the  lives  of  the 
Talhouarns.  They  will  soon  need  you  more  than 
ever.  Promise  me  that  your  devotion  shall  never 
abandon  Marguerite." 

w  She  may  rely  upon  me,  in  life  or  in  death. 
But  must  you  then  forsake  her  yourself?" 

"  Perhaps  so.  I  am  not  my  own.  To-day — to- 
morrow— at  any  moment,  I  may  be  taken  away 
for  ever.  This  is  the  reason  why  I  have  requested 
you  (you  will  not  forget  it)  to  keep  your  boat  at 
my  disposal." 

"  My  lord !"  exclaimed  I,  "  you  have  concealed 
your  secret  from  us,  but  I  read  it  in  your  eyes ! 
You  have  not  escaped ;  you  are  not  saved,  as  you 
said.  No!  you  were  taken  like  a  brave  man, 
arms  in  hand !  I  have  heard  of  two  thousand 
captives  condemned  to  death.  I  have  heard  of 
some,  liberated  on  parole,  till  the  moment  of 
execution.     You  are  one  of  them,  my  lord?" 

The  Viscount  cast  down  his  head,  and  remained 
silent 

tt  Yes,"  said  he  at  last  "  Since  you  have  divined 
this,  you  can  understand  me.  I  wished,  before 
dying,  to  do  what  Marguerite  would  have  done 
in  my  place,  consecrate  before  God  the  union 
which  had  been  consecrated  before  men,  leave 
her  my  name,  and  taste  with  her  one  day  of 
happiness,  that  happiness  of  which  we  have 
dreamed  for  a  year.  I  have  wished  to  espouse 
her  at  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  commence  eternity 
in  this  world  of  sorrow.  The  nuptial  benediction 
has  been  for  me  extreme  unction,  and  will  be  for 
her,  I  am  sure,  the  only  consolation  which  will 
enable  her  to  survive  me  1  A  republican  officer 
understood  my  situation,  lent  me  his  uniform,  and 
allowed  me  a  few  hours  of  liberty.  His  head 
will  answer  for  mine  to  the  executioners.  He  will 
warn  me  of  the  fatal  moment  I  await  his  sum- 
mons in  the  arms  of  Marguerite." 

I  was  thunderstruck.  I  could  not  utter  a  word, 
except  to  repeat :  "  It  is  frightful !  it  is  frightful !" 
And,  like  those  who  are  watching  with  a  corpse, 
I  dared  not  look  at  M.  de  Lisconet. 

He  pressed  my  trembling  hands,  made  me 
swear  secresy  again,  and  again  commended  his 
wife  to  my  care.  Then  he  prepared  to  return, 
saying: 

u  Let  us  rejoin  her.  Her  moments  of  joy  are 
numbered.     Let  us  not  deprive  her  of  one." 

This  confidence  had  relieved  the  Viscount 
During  the  walk  he  was  cheerful  and  animated. 
So  much  courage  and   gaiety  confounded  me. 
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.  They  played  with  flowers  and  shells.  They 
.  sang  a  bridal  song.  They  made  us  join  in  the 
chorus.  They  bounded  over  the  beach  like 
sportive  kids.  M.  de  Talhouarn  seemed  to  have 
renewed  his  youth.  The  young  woman  went 
and  came  between  her  father  and  husband  with 
joyous  steps  and  gay  laughter.  The  evening 
was  terminated  by  a  dance  on  the  lawn  before 
^kiy  house. 

^K  And  I,  to  whom  they  seemed  like  phantoms 
^^sporting  on  the  brink  of  a  tomb,  I  was  over- 
whelmed, crushed,  agonized. 

At  ten  o'clock  we  United  in  prayer,  as  was 
our  custom.  The  newly-wedded  couple  knelt 
before  the  Marquis,  received  his  blessing,  and 
retired  to  their  room.  I  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  night  in  praying  to  the  good  God  for  Margue- 
rite. I  tried  to  sleep,  but  could  not  At  every 
instant  I  thought  I  heard  the  Viscount  descend 
the  stairs,  or  escape  through  the  window.  If  I 
slept  a  few  moments,  I  awoke  at  the  sound  of 
firing,  in  the  midst  of  bleeding  corpses.  I  rose, 
at  last,  and  went  out  The  western  sky  was  full 
of  stars.  The  moon  was  inundating  the  east  with 
her  light  The  bay  lay  spread  out  like  a  sheet 
of  silver,  scarcely  stirred  by  the  breeze.  Only 
the  rippling  of  the  waves  on  the  shore  was 
heard.  I  raised  my  eyes  towards  the  chamber 
of  Madame  du  Lisconet  It  was  as  calm  and 
silent  as  the  rest  of  the  dwelling.  The  murmurs 
of  night  seemed  to  lull  it  to  repose,  like  the  songs 
of  a  nurse  to  her  sleeping  infant 

At  daybreak,  the  Viscount  descended  first,  and 
asked  if  my  bark  was  ready.  I  recoiled  with 
terror.     Ho  smilingly  resumed : 

"  Reassure  yourself!  it  is  not  yet  for  me  alone. 
I  desire,  with  the  Marquis  and  Marguerite,  to 
visit  the  bay  which  they  have  so  often  crossed. 
You  will  yourself  conduct  us." 

I  breathed  more  freely,  and  we  set  out  M. 
de  Talhouarn  seated  himself  near  me,  at  the 
helm.  At  the  other  end,  behind  the  sail,  were 
Frederic  and  Marguerite.  We  heard  them  laugh 
and  chatter  like  the  birds  which  flew  around  them. 

u  Do  you  know,"  said  the  young  woman,  a  the 
best  way  to  wait  here  for  the  expiration  of  these 
evil  days  ? — it  is  to  remain  fishers  with  the  good 
Herve\  My  father  has  already  learned  the  trade. 
You  shall  be  his  apprentice,  Frederic  ;  and  with 
you,  I  will  become  the  first  midshipman  of  the 
bay.  Hold,  let  me  teach  you  the  names  of  the 
ropes  and  manoeuvres." 

And  she  indicated  them  with  her  finger  and 
her  voice.  And  she  ordered  me  to  put  about,  to 
steer  towards  the  south  and  towards  the  west 
And  in  spite  of  the  laws  of  the  profession,  I 
obeyed.    And  everybody  applauded. 

"  But  what  will  this  occupation  avail  us  ?" 

"  First  to  save  our  lives,  afterwards  to  gain  a 
subsistence.  Our  persecutors  will  never  come  to 
search  for  you  at  Douarnenez,  under  the  costume 
of  a  sardine-fisher.  And  it  is  a  very  profitable 
business,  I  assure  you.  There  have  been  hauls 
of  the  net  valued  at  more  than  a  hundred  livres. 
Ask  our  captain." 

"  Then  we  shall  make  oar  fortune,"  said  Fre- 
deric, smiling ;  u  and  how  shall  we  employ  all 
our  riches?" 

•  u  We  will  distribute  it  to  the  poor,  if  our  titles 
and  property  axe  restored  to  us.  If  we  remain 
fishers,  we  will  build  a  beautiful  dwelling  on 
the  coast,  and  have  a  pretty  boat  in  the  bay." 


"Say  several  boats,  a  whole  flotilla,  if  pos- 
sible." 

"  Yes ;  to  extend  our  commerce,  and  take  our 
friends  a-sailing." 

"  That  will  be  charming !  We  will  give  ffetes 
to  all  the  newly-married  couples  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood!" 

During  this  conversation,  which  rent  my  heart, 
and  which  plunged  the  Marquis  into  ecstasy,  I 
had  remarked  a  boat  which  had  left  the  port 
with  all  sails  set  It  went  from  one  bark  to 
another,  as  if  to  pass  them  in  review.  Suddenly 
it  directed  its  course  towards  ours.  I  alone  per- 
ceived it,  and  was  seized  with  a  secret  terror.  I 
steered  towards  the  east ;  the  boat  took  the  same 
direction.  I  turned  towards  the  north;  it  also 
turned  towards  the  north.  It  was  evidently 
following  us,  and  was  gaining  upon  us  every 
moment  Lighter  than  my  vessel,  and  better 
furnished  with  sails,  it  could  not  fail  to  overtake 
us.  My  terror  redoubled  when  I  saw  a  military 
uniform.  My  perplexity  was  horrible.  I  could 
not  warn  the  Viscount  without  betraying  his 
secret,  and  to  have  betrayed  it  at  this  moment 
would  have  been  to  kill  Marguerite.  I  waited 
the  fatal  stroke.  It  came.  Frederic  and  Mar- 
guerite, leaning  towards  each  other  and  seeing 
only  the  heavens  and  themselves,  were  silently 
dreaming  of  happiness,  when  the  boat  crossed 
our  path,  and  I  distinctly  heard  a  voice  saying  to 
the  Viscount :  u  Tkit  evening,  at  Vannet!" 

The  Marquis  had  distinguished  nothing.  Fre- 
deric bounded  as  at  the  stroke  of  a  poniard. 
Marguerite,  suddenly  aroused,  exclaimed :  u  What 
is  the  matter  ?"  As  for  me,  I  was  more  dead 
than  alive :  I  let  go  the  helm  ;  the  vessel  turned ; 
the  wind  struck  it,  and  it  was  nearly  upset 

This  accident  was  fortunate ;  for,  by  pre-occu- 
pying  us  all,  it  gave  the  Viscount  an  opportunity 
of  diverting  the  attention  of  his  wife,  who  had 
not  heard  the  terrible  words,  and  who  would  not 
have  comprehended  them.  Frederic  had  the 
courage  to  laugh  at  her  questions,  and  to  ridicule 
the  first  tnidakipman  of  the  bay  on  her  uneasiness 
at  a  flaw  of  wind. 

In  brief,  the  Viscount  and  myself  were  the 
only  ones  who  understood  the  matter,  and  our 
voyage  ended  with  no  other  incident 

I  forgot  one  circumstance,  which  was  after- 
wards explained  to  me.  After  these  words:  w  that 
evening,  at  Vannet;"  the  man  in  the  boat,  looking 
at  Marguerite,  had  uttered  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise, and  had  regained  the  shore  more  rapidly 
than  he  came. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning:  I  was 
tempted  to  prolong  the  voyage,  and  even  to  gain 
Jersey  or  England ;  but  the  Viscount  earnestly 
requested  me  to  land,  and  I  saw  that  he  would 
take  the  helm  from  me  if  I  dared  to  disobey  him. 
All  I  could  do  was  to  lose  an  hour  in  delays,  and 
to  arrive  at  Le  Roseur  only  at  mid-day. 

I  was  the  first  to  reach  the  house.  I  found 
my  brother  Jean  in  consternation. 

"  An  hour  ago,"  said  he,  **  a  republican  officer 
presented  himself  here,  and  asked  me  if  this  was 
not  the  house  of  the  Viscount  Frederic  du  Lisco- 
net I  dented  it  with  all  my  might  Ho  insisted 
on  being  conducted  to  his  apartment  As  I  op- 
posed him,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  declaring 
that  he  alone  could  save  our  guests,  entered  the 
house.  On  reaching  the  chamber  of  Marguerite, 
he  stopped,  pale  and  trembling.    He  examined 
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everything  with  respect  mingled  with  grief;  and 
when  he  discovered  the  miniature  of  the  Vis- 
countess, he  uttered  a  cry,  and  bathed  it  with 
tears.  Then  he  placed  his  lips  on  the  picture, 
on  the  writing  of  Mademoiselle,  on  all  the  works 
of  her  hands.  At  last  he  penetrated  the  room  of 
the  Marquis,  knelt  before  his  arms,  struck  his 
breast;  and,  seeing  me  look  with  surprise,  tor- 
mented me  with  a  thousand  questions  respecting 
the  Talhouarns.  I  replied  to  him  as  briefly  as 
possible ;  and  before  departing,  he  left  with  me 
a  letter  for  the  Viscount^  and  said  these  words : 
"  If  you  would  save  M.  du  Lisconet,  detain  kirn  here 
until  to-morrow;  if  he  departs  this  evening,  he  is  a 
dead  manT 

M.  Frederic  arrived  as  my  brother  was  finish- 
ing his  narrative  and  giving  me  the  letter  of  the 
unknown.  He  took  it  from  my  hands,  and  read 
these  lines : 

"  Be  happy  one  day  more.  After  later  intelli- 
gence, I  find  that  it  is  not  this,  but  to-morrow 
evening  that  you  are  expected  at  Vannes. 

"  Captain  Romulus." 

The  Viscount  remained  surprised  and  pensive. 
He  interrogated  my  brother,  but  in  vain ;  for  the 
unknown  had  sworn  him  to  secrecy,  and  I  signi- 
fied to  him  to  keep  his  oath. 

I  comprehended  nothing  of  all  this ;  but,  as  the 
surest  way  being  to  detain  the  Viscount,  I  re- 
solved, with  my  brother,  to  keep  him  in  sight 
until  the  morrow. 

During  an  hour,  this  was  easy;  the  newly- 
married  couple  remained  with  the  Marquis.  I 
hoped  that  Frederic,  in  conformity  to  the  letter, 
would  himself  postpone  his  departure  until  the 
next  day;  but  suddenly  he  descended  from  the 
chamber,  and  came  directly  to  the  gate,  where  I 
was  standing  sentinel. 

Marguerite  joyously  saluted  him  from  the  win- 
dow. 

"  I  will  soon  return !"  said  he,  kissing  his  hand 
to  her. 

This  smile,  and  these  words,  made  me  hope 
still ;  but  the  expression  of  the  Viscount's  face  as 
he  turned  towards  me,  undeceived  me  at  once. 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  "  you  are  going  to  death !  You 
shall  not  leave  this  place  1" 

He  hastily  drew  me  behind  the  hedge,  and 
embraced  me,  again  recommending  his  wife  to 
my  care.  I  clasped  him  in  my  arms,  as  in  a  vice. 
"  But,  sir,  you  have  until  to-morrow  I"  With  one 
hand  he  covered  my  mouth,  and  with  the  other 
forcibly  repulsed  me  :  "  Herve,  you  would  have 
me  dishonoured !  be  a  man,  and  think  only  of 
Marguerite."  At  the  same  time  he  bore  me  to 
the  road,  clinging  to  his  neck.  In  vain  my  bro- 
ther ran  to  my  assistance;  the  Viscount  freed 
himself  by  a  superhuman  effort,  and  disappeared 
in  the  fields.  «, 

While  I  was  trying  to  overtake  him,  my  bro- 
ther, more  confused  than  tnyaelf,  and  thinking  to 
save  him,  began  to  cry  out  under  the  window  of 
the  Marquis :  "  M.  Frederic  is  dead  !  M.  Frederic  is 
deadr 

The  Marquis  and  his  daughter  descended,  ter- 
rified. Jean,  who  saw  and  heard  nothing,— could 
only  repeat  his  exclamation:  u M.  Frederic  is 
deadr 

When  I  returned,  breathless,  an  hour  after- 
wards, I  found  Marguerite  senseless,  and  her  fa- 
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ther,  who  at  last  knew  all,  bending  over  her,  silent, 
and  older  by  ten  years.  Comprehending  too  late 
his  imprudence,  Jean  was  writhing  his  arms  in 
despair. 

"It  is  impossible  to  stop  the  Viscount!"  ex- 
claimed I,  exhausted. 

"Yes,  impossible!"  said  the  Marquis,  raising 
his  head;  "for  I  would  not  have  stopped  him 
myself.  He  has  done  his  duty.  Let  us  attend 
to  my  daughter." 

I  nevertheless  sent  my  brother  to  Vannes,  and 
we  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  and  the  night  in 
watching. 

The  next  morning  the  Viscountess  was  still 
insensible.  A  physician,  called  to  attend  her, 
feared  congestion  of  the  brain.  The  only  sign  of 
life  was  a  start  now  and  then,  and  a  murmur : 
"Frederic— dead!" 

Suddenly  a  loud  cry  was  heard  from  without 
I  recognised  the  voice  of  my  brother ;  and  we 
saw  him  re-enter,  with  whom !  (we  thought  our- 
selves in  a  dream),  with  M.  du  Lisconet ! 

"Saved!  he  is  saved!"  said  Jean,  throwing 
him  into  our  arms. 

Believing  he  had  repaired  his  fault,  my  poor 
brother  knelt  to  thank  the  good  God. 

It  was  indeed  M.  du  Lisconet!  it  was  he, alive, 
safe  and  sound  I  There  was  no  room  for  doubt 
We  saw  him,  we  touched  him,  we  held  him. 
Surprise  and  joy  overcame  us.  We  forgot  Mar- 
guerite for  an  instant.  Frederic  recalled  us  by 
hastening  to  her. 

"  Save  my  daughter,  also,  my  God !"  exclaimed 
the  Marquis,  "  since  you  have  wrought  a  miracle 
for  her." 

"  Yes,  my  father,"  said  the  Viscounj,  "  Heaven 
has  to-day  restored  to  you  three  children." 

And  he  handed  M.  de  Talhouarn  a  letter,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

"  My  Lord  Marquis* — 

"  I  dare  not  call  you  father ;  you  will  perhaps 
permit  me  to  do  so  after  having  read  these  lines. 
Two  years  since,  when  you  left  France,  instead 
of  following  you  and  protecting  you,  I  bestowed 
insults  instead  of  adieux  upon  you  and  my  sister. 
The  fever  ofa  day  had  withered  my  heart ;  God 
has  punisnea  me.  The  sword  with  which  I 
sought  glory,  has  been  only  an  instrument  of  ter- 
ror. Instead  of  sending  me  to  the  frontier  to  fight 
the  enemies  of  France,  the  Convention  attached 
me  to  the  suite  of  its  proconsuls  and  executioners. 
It  took  a  pride  in  causing  the  command  to  shoot 
down  gentlemen  to  issue  from  the  mouth  of  a 
gentleman.  Commissioned  to  guard  a  hundred 
of  the  condemned  to  Quiberon,  among  whom  was 
M.  du  Lisconet,  I  gave  him  his  liberty  on  parole, 
till  the  day  of  execution.  He  had,  he  told  me,  an 
oath  to  fulfil  with  some  poor  fishers  of  Douarnenez. 
The  moment  arrived ;  my  head  was  pledged  for 
his;  I  went  myself  in  search  of  him.  It  was  I 
who  pursued  him  yesterday  on  the  bay.  There 
I  perceived  you  near  him  with  my  sister.  Unable 
to  believe  my  eyes,  I  ran  to  your  host's;  I  assured 
myself  that  it  was  indeed  you.  I  recognised  in  a 
miserable  chamber  your  arms  which  I  had  die- 
graced;  I  recognised  the  portrait  of  my  sister, 
abandoned  by  me.  I  learned,  at  last,  that  I  was 
about  to  execute  your  son-in-law,  and  at  the  same  ., 
time,  undoubtedly,  to  sacrifice  Marguerite  .and 
yourself.  The  measure  of  my  trials  was  full;  I 
was  still  worthy  of  this  lesson,  since  I  was  willing 
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to  profit  by  it  I  wrote  to  M.  du  Lisconet  that  he 
might  remain  one  day  more,  that  he  was  not  to 
die  until  the  morrow.  I  hoped  to  deceive  him, 
for  he  was  really  to  die  that  very  evening ;  but 
in  his  place,  and  in  his  dress,  I  presented  myself 
to  the  balls  of  my  soldiers.  This  devotion  would 
have  redeemed  my  faults,  but  M.  du  Lisconet, 
punctual  to  my  first  summons,  came  to  wrest  me 
from  execution,  and  take  his  place  among  the 
victims.  We  were  disputing  the  honour  of  death, 
as  others  disputed  the  happiness  of  life.  This 
strange  contest  disarmed  our  executioners;  and 
a  magnanimous  order  of  General  Hoche  restored 
us  both  to  liberty.  If  I  have  not  procured  punish- 
ment for  myself  I  have  at  least  succeeded  in 
saving  your  son-in-law.  I  restore  to  my  sister 
her  husband ;  I  restore  to  you  a  son  more  worthy 
than  myself  of  the  name.  I  have  broken  my 
sword  for  ever.  Is  this  enough  to  deserve  your 
pardon,  and  that  of  Marguerite  ? 

(Signed)     "  Chablbs  db  Talhouabn." 

This  letter  explained  all,  but  did  not  restore 
life  to  Mme.  du  Lisconet 

"  Yes,  I  pardon  him,"  said  the  Marquis,  relieved 
at  last  by  his  tears.  "  What  faults  would  not  be 
repaired  by  such  heroism?  But  my  daughter! 
my  daughter!  Restore  to  me  the  look,  the 
speech,  the  embrace  of  my  daughter!  Let  her 
also  enjoy  so  much  happiness  and  so  much 
love !"    This  was  not  the  will  of  God. 

When  our  cares  and  tenderness  recalled  Mar- 
guerite to  life,  she  opened  her  eyes,  without  re- 
cognising any  one.  She  took  the  hand  of  her 
husband  as  that  of  a  stranger,  and  said  to  him, 
drawing  him  towards  the  door : 

"  Frederic  is  dead !  Let  us  go  and  seek  the 
body  of  Frederic." 

We  fell  back,  overcome  with  terror. 

Madame  du  Lisconet  was  insane ! 

(The  old  pilot  again  paused.  We  looked  at 
each  other  in  silence.  Then  he  finished,  with  a 
painful  effort.) 

The  Marquis  de  Talhouam  died  not  long  after. 
His  son  received  his  pardon,  as  he  closed  his 
eyes,  and  consecrated  his  life,  which  was  short, 
to  the  care  of  Marguerite.  At  the  termination  of 
the  Revolution,  the  Viscount  recovered  all  his 
property,  and  gave  it  to  the  poor  and  the  church, 
to  obtain  the  cure  of  his  wife.  All  was  useless. 
Such  as  you  saw  them  this  morning,  such  the 
whole  neighbourhood  has  seen  them  for  fifty 
years,  always  wandering  about,  and  always  inse- 
parable. Frederic  is  waiting  for  Marguerite  to 
recognise  him,  and  Marguerite  is  constantly  say- 
ing to  Frederic : 

"  Frederic  is  dead :  come  and  let  us  seek  his 
kody." 

Thus  ended  the  narrative  of  Herve  Ledirec. 
It  had  so  affected  us  that  we  no  longer  talked  of 
anything  but  of  the  Maniac  of  Douarnenez. 

la  the  evening,  our  fishing  over,  we  returned 
along  the  shore  of  TrebouL  The  old  pilot  showed 
us,  standing  on  the  beach,  two  forms  resembling 
phantoms.  We  recognised  the  old  couple  of 
Ploare :  M.  du  Lisconet  with  his  dress  of  another 
century,  and  Marguerite  with  her  peasant's  mourn- 
ing. She  carried  a  brown  loaf;  in  which  was 
fixed  a  taper.  She  lighted  the  taper,  launched 
the  bread  on  the  sea,  and  kneeling,  followed  it 
with  her  eye.   "  It  is  thus,"  said  Herve, "  that  on 


our  shores  we  seek  the  bodies  of  the  shipwrecked. 
We  hope  that  the  bread  will  stop  at  the  spot 
where  their  bodies  lie.  The  poor  maniac,  who 
apparently  thinks  her  husband  drowned,  goes 
every  evening,  and  in  all  weathers,  to  launch 
her  loaf  and  her  taper  on  the  mute  waves  of 
Douarnenez." 

We  turned  away  our  eyes ;  we  were  overcome 
with  sorrow.  The  two  old  people  began  to  walk 
on  the  shore,  following  the  flaming  loaf. 

"No,  never,"  exclaimed  Robert,  "never  has 
there  been  such  a  martyrdom  as  that  of  this 
living  husband,  attached  for  fifty  years  to  an 
adored  wife,  who  does  not  recognise  him,  and  is 
seeking  with  him  his  own  corpse !  When  revo- 
lutions produce  such  misfortunes,  good  people 
must  condemn  them." 

An  admirable  sight  awaited  us  at  the  port  It 
was  nightfall.  The  seven  hundred  boats  were 
returning  at  once,  each  bearing  a  lighted  torch, 
fixed  in  its  cargo  of  sardines.  One  must  remount 
in  spirit  to  the  fetes  of  Venice,  to  imagine,  amid 
the  sombre  amphitheatre  of  the  capes,  this  magi- 
cal illumination  reflected  and  multiplied  by  every 
wave,  till  it  almost  eclipsed  the  rising  splendour 
of  the  stars. 

In  a  twinkling,  an  army  of  women,  children, 
and  old  men  had  counted  the  fish,  and  emptied 
the  boats,  filling  two  hundred  baskets.  Each 
poor  person  received  a  lance  (five)  of  sardines. 
Each  compteuae  received  a  hundred.  The  rest 
were  divided  between  the  merchant  vessels  of 
fresh  fish  and  casks,  to  be  afterwards  pressed  and 
put  into  barrels. 

Each  boat  catches  from  twenty-five  to  sixty 
thousand  sardines  per  day.  The  fishery  com- 
mences in  June  and  ends  in  October.  Multiply! 
In  the  mean  time,  Douarnenez  sends  off  forty 
thousand  barrels  of  pressed  sardines,  at  forty  or 
fifty  francs  per  barret  As  for  the  fresh  sardines, 
from  May  1826  to  November  1827,  say  the  sta- 
tistics, Douarnenez  sent  to  Nantes  thirty  millions, 
in  seven  hundred  and  two  boats,  manned  by  two 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-two  men. 
These  are  the  fruits  of  commerce  and  human 
activity,  in  an  obscure  corner  of  Lower  Brittany. 
These  fruits  are  divided  among  the  owners  and 
crews  of  the  boats.  Let  us  add,  alas !  that  there 
is  great  poverty  at  Douarnenez,  when  the  sar- 
dines do  not  reimburse  it  the  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  francs  per  year  which  this 
port  throws  to  them  in  advance. 


POETRY  AND  DEVOTION. 

A  fABLl. 
IT  MBS.  J.  L.  SEAT. 

Young  Poetry,  a  spirit  pure  and  holy, 

Tuned  her  sweet  harp  among  the  angels  bright, 
Till  on  a  fatal  day,  and  melancholy, 

She   saw  and   loved  an  earth-born  child  of 

night — 
He  lured  her  from  those  bowers  of  calm  delight, 
Where  all  is  pure,  unmixed,  unending  pleasure, 
This  dark  and  ruined  world  with  him  to  roam — 
He  taught  her  many  a  wild  and  fitful  measure, 
Now  mournful,  and  now  gay.    In  yon  bright 

dome, 
None  such  were  ever  heard,  her  pure,  immortal 
home. 
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Earth  hailed  with  joy  the  beauteous  stranger, 
glowing 
And  warm  from  heaven,  all  light  and  melody, 

Who  came  with  liberal  hand,  on  man  bestowing 
Gifts  which  no  toil  can  earn,  no  gold  can  buy ; — 
The  skill  to  weave  celestial  poetry, 

To  catch  the  lightning  thoughts  that  brightly  play 
The  mental  heaven  so  gracefully  along, 

And,  lest  the  glittering  truants  flit  away, 
To  bind  them  fast  in  fetters  soft  and  strong, 
Immortal,  bright,  and  fair,  the  golden  chains  of 
song. 

But  ah!   her  thoughts  were  upward,  upward 
springing 
To  those  fair  fields  where  she  was  wont  to 
roam; 
And  ever,  mid  her  earth-degraded  singing, 
Such  wild,  sad,  mournful  melodies  would  come, 
Such  waitings  for  her  lost  celestial  home, 
The  listening  angels  almost  wept  to  hear — 

So  tearful  rose  the  penitential  strain — 
And  thought  how  well  those  wondrous  notes,  so 
clear, 
So  long  drawn  out,  ay,  loudest  of  their  train, 
Might  fill  the  broad  expanse  of  heaven's  vast 
dome  again. 

Sweet,  but  erratic  strains !  now  broken-hearted ; 

Now  wild,  like  joyous  laughter ;  now  like  sighs 
Low  breathed  for  heaven,  so  fatally  deserted; 

Her  sinless  home  in  yon  blue,  boundless  skies ! 

Oh !  for  the  blooming  bowers  of  Paradise ! 
Who  held  her  place  among  the  tuneful  choir? 

Upon  her  glorious  throne,  ah!  who  might  sit? 
And  then  her  holy,  pure,  forsaken  lyTe, 

Round  which  such  winged  sweetness  used  to 
flit, 

What  hands,  save  hers  alone,  could  win  its 
soul  from  it! 

Thus  sped  she  on,  till  in  a  temple  holy, 

Awhile  she  paused  in  contemplation  lone— 

Could  tears  have  washed  away  her  sin  and  folly, 
No  stain  had  rested  on  that  stricken  one ; 
But  tears,  alas !  for  guilt  can  ne'er  atone. — 

Hark  to  that  rustling  wing !    A  being  bright, 
Pure  as  the  first  young  beam  of  rising  day, 

And  girded  round  with  robes  of  dazzling  light, 
Wide-flowing,  sweeps  adown  the  orient  way, 
Alights  beside  the  maid,  and  thus  to  her  does 
say: 

"  Oh,  hapless  one  1  though  deep,  though  dark,  thy 
sinning, 
From  yonder  realms  of  bliss  I  come  to  thee, 
Long  loved,  long  mourned  for,  from  the  fair  be- 
ginning 
Of  life's  young  dawn,  my  destined  bride  to  be ; 
Fair  mourner,  dry  those  tears ;  thou  yet  mayest 
see 
Long  years  with  happiness  and  hope  complete ; 

Devotion  I !    To  me  the  bliss  is  given, 
To  ope  for  thee  fair  glory's  pearly  gate  j 

Behold,  thy  earth-wove  chain  is  rent  and  riven ! 
Ohl  fly  with  me  away  to  yon  blue,  shining 
heaven  I" 

Blushing  and  trembling,  like  the  crimson  blossom 
While  listening  to  young  Zephyr's  first  love- 
tale, 

Over  the  weeping  maiden's  brow  and  bosom, 
By  unseen  hands  was  thrown  Love's  rosy  veil! 


Ah,  covering  beautiful,  but  far  too  frail  1 
What  boots  to  tell  of  love's  divine  emotion, 

Or  purer  joys  from  pardoned  guilt  that  spring- 
Young  Poetry,  on  wings  of  pure  Devotion, 

Arose  to  heaven,  oh,  happiness  1  to  sing, 

Among  its  glorious  hosts,  the  praises  of  their 
King! 


THE  DEBUTANTE. 

(See  Engraving.) 

BT  K1TV1LL  OOATIS, 

The  last  hair  of  the  last  earlock  is  nearly  ar- 
ranged ;  the  horses  are  prancing  at  the  hall-door ; 
the  proud  mother  is  already  turning,  in  haste  for 
her  departure,  and  forgets,  at  the  moment,  to  sigh 
for  the  lost  charms  which,  as  the  portrait  behind 
her  betrays,  were  once  her  own.  Her  future 
conquests  are  all  to  be  made  by  proxy,  and,  as 
her  eye  rests  with  satisfaction  on  the  young  debu- 
tante as  upon  a  second  edition  of  her  former  sel£ 
she  prepares  to  live  her  own  youth  over  again 
in  the  person  of  her  daughter. 

All  circumstances  that  surround  you,  bright 
blossom  of  the  hour,  are  happy,  and  full  of  pro- 
mise. There  is  no  envy  in  die  glance  of  your 
fair  sister,  much  as  she  longs  for  the  day  when 
she  too  will  be  permitted  to  launch  the  bark  of 
her  affections  on  the  broad  waters  of  society; 
and  even  your  maid,  artistical,  and  therefore  ex- 
acting though  she  be,  looks  on  complacently,  as 
if  conscious  that  her  task  has  been  well  per- 
formed. Away,  then,  to  the  ball  1  The  lights 
are  brilliant  in  the  festal  hall;  merry  laughter 
and  merry-voiced  prattle  make  a  Babel  of  the 
dressing-room,  where  the  tables  are  loaded  with 
muffs,  and  shawls,  and  bonnets,  as,  in  another 
apartment,  they  groan  beneath  the  weight  of 
cakes,  and  wines,  and  ices ;  music  already  begins 
to  swell  through  the  garlanded  saloon,  and  every 
moment  lost  is  a  moment  of  pleasure. 

Ay,  away  to  the  ball!  But  carry  with  you, 
fair  maid,  one  little  whisper  from  another  and  a 
higher  sphere.  Do  you  remember  the  thought 
that  came  stealing  over  your  mind,  like  the  sigh 
of  a  low  wind  among  the  trees,  last  evening,  as 
you  gazed  from  the  drawing-room  window  over 
the  winter-stripped  shrubbery,  and  the  russet 
lawn, — russet,  but  for  the  broad  patches  of  snow 
that  mottled  the  surface  of  the  dead  grass  ? 

u  Everything  here  is  aged  and  cold,  except 
myself,"  you  said,  in  soliloquy,  and  sighed  as  you 
continued;  u except  myself!  I  am  in  the  first 
bud  of  my  youth.  To-morrow,  I  make  my  debut, 
and  plunge,  for  the  first  time,  into  the  whirlpool 
of  gayety  and  life ;  years  of  excitement  are  before 
me ;  for  a  while,  my  wishes  will  be  laws,  and 
proud  men  will  bow  at  my  shrine— yes,  for  a 
while  1  But  shall  I,  too,  grow  old  ? — Will  autumn 
strip  me  of  my  charms,  and  winter  lay  me  deso- 
late!" 

Then  was  your  heart  sad.  Experience  teaches 
us,  fair  girl,  that  there  are  few  more  gloomy 
moments  in  our  brief  career  than  those  which 
immediately  precede  the  most  important  climaxes 
of  life  j — for  man,  the  choice  of  a  profession,  and 
the  completion  of  our  majority,  which  is  the  com- 
mencement of  our  individual  existence  in  society ; 
—for  woman,  her  first  appearance  and  her  first 
offer ; — for  both,  the  approach  of  marriage,  which 
gives  duality  to  all  our  hopes,  our  pleasures,  and 
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our  griefs.  At  such  moments,  the  heart  becomes 
prophetic, 

u  And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before." 

What  wonder,  then,  that  in  the  full  tide  of  antici- 
pation, on  the  very  eve  of  your  debut,  the  ominous 
question,  u  Shall  I,  too,  grow  old  V1  sufficed  to 
dash,  with  the  bitterness  of  doubt,  the  brightness 
of  your  dream'!  The  sun  was  flattened  to  an 
oblong  disk,  his  lower  margin  seemed  to  shun 
the  contact  of  his  cold  bed,  and,  as  his  languid 
smile  tinged  with  a  blush  of  reflection  the  pure 
surface  of  the  snow,  and  hung  a  veil  of  purple 
gauze  over  the  dead  trees  and  the  blue  hills,  he 
touched  with  his  many-tinted  fingers  the  cloudy 
drapery  of  his  couch,  till  it  glowed  once  more 
with  something  of  its  summer  beauty;  but  it 
was  cold — all  cold — very  cold !  What  wonder, 
then,  that  when  your  eye  gazed  upon  the  totter- 
ing year,  bending,  like  a  naked  and  attenuated 
spectre,  over  its  own  tomb,  and  when  you  heard 
the  chill,  sharp  wind  singing  the  death-song  of 
the  bleak  winter  day,  you  sighed,  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  bright  promise  of  to-morrow,  to  think 
how  every  mundane  thing  grows  old!  You 
were  sad ;  but,  in  your  sadness,  there  came  an 
unspoken  voice,  and  your  soul  heard  it  It  said, 
"Look  there!" 

Upon  the  opposite  hillside,  beyond  the  thorn 
hedge  which  shut  in  against  the  vulgar  tread, 
your  rich  domain,  stood  a  little  thatch-roofed 
tenant-house.  Even  at  this  distance,  you  could 
see  the  neat  white  cap  of  old  Mary, — once  your 
nurse, — as  she  busily  plied  her  wooden  knitting- 
needles  beside  the  window,  through  which  the 
red  warm  glare  of  a  cheerful  fire  struggled,  and 
not  in  vain,  with  the  sickly  light  of  the  winter 
evening.  At  the  door  stood  the  old  cow,  with 
her  head  deep  sunk  in  the  bucket  of  warm,  deli- 
cious slops,  that  full  compensated  her  for  many  a 
gap  in  her  crazy  shed — many  a  rheumatic  pain 
entailed  by  exposure.  You  yourself  fed  that  old 
cow  in  your  sportive  childhood,  when  she  was 
but  a  playful  heifer,  and  your  own  foster-brother 
now  kneels  beside  her,  pumping  into  the  clean 
cedar  bucket,  the  luscious  stream  which  gives  the 
ruddy  tint  of  health  to  the  cheeks  of  his  mop- 
headed  children,  as  that  which  was  yielded  by 
her  mother,  once  did  to  yours.  Old  Mary  is  very 
poor,  and  the  old  cow  shares  her  fate ;  but  both 
are  cheerful,  both  contented,  both  happy;  for 
domestic  love  has  sanctified  his  altar  in  that 
thatch-roofed  cottage,  and  age,  which  withers  all 
things  earthly,  brightens  domestic  love,  which  is 
not  of  earth,  but  heaven.  "  Look  there,"  said  the 
voice  of  inspiration,  and  you  beheld,  around  that 
bumble  dwelling,  a  grove  of  bright  green  pines, 
verdant  in  spite  of  winter,  the  only  living  foliage 
in  a  wide  waste  of  vegetable  death — within  it, 
with  your  spirit-eye,  you  saw  the  greenness  of  the 
heart,  alike  defying  the  dullness  of  age,  and  the 
blighting  wind  of  poverty !  The  pampered  shrub- 
bery of  the  garden  stands  withered  and  naked 
now,  but  the  rugged  child  of  the  desert  is  still 
clad  in  the  vesture  of  summer; — the  cultured 
graces  that  will  shortly  render  you  the  idol  of 
society  will  fall  at  the  first  touch  of  autumn,  but 
the  sterner  virtues  which  grow  on  any  soil,  if 
watered  by  the  blessed  dews  of  heaven,  may 
survive  all  change — nay  more,  they  most  luxu- 
riate when  art  least  interferes  with  nature,  and 
if  chance   throws  their  seed   upon  the   barren 


sands,  where  tempests  rock  their  cradle,  sport 
with  their  tender  infancy,  and  war  with  their 
maturity,  still  they  defy  the  storm,  and  laugh  at 
the  wintry  blast 

Go,  then,  to  the  ball,  fair  Debutante ;  be  happy, 
— ay,  be  merry, — in  the  hey-day  of  your  youth ; 
enjoy  the  now,  as  it  becomes  your  age,  but  carry 
with  you  ever  the  echo  of  that  low,  unspoken 
voice  which  drew  your  gaze  upon  the  humble 
cottage,  blooming  without  and  warm  within, 
when  all  around  was  desolate  and  drear.  Ne- 
glect not  the  chaplets  of  Spring,  and  deck  your 
young  head  with  flowers ;  but  plant  around  your 
heart-home  the  evergreen  shrubbery  of  the  Vir- 
tues, and  cherish  in  your  heart  of  hearts  the 
undying  rose-tree  of  domestic  love,  which,  only, 
in  the  wintry  hour  that  comes  to  all,  can  make 
happy  the  memories  of  faded  youth,  and  give  a 
foretaste  of  the  joys  which  bloom  where  youth 
shall  be  eternal 


THE  GERMAN  MOTHER'S  LAMENT. 

BT  ZMTH  ZLLWOOa. 

A  moubnful  sound  is  breaking  on  the  soft,  still 
summer  air ; 

It  is  the  sobs  of  weeping,  and  the  fervent  voice 
of  prayer ; 

A  sorrowing  throng  is  gathered  round  a  fair 
young  sleeper's  head, 

Who,  with  the  last  night's  sunset,  was  first  num- 
bered with  the  dead : 

Her  little  hands  are  folded  on  her  calm  and  pulse- 
less breast ; 

Tis  Thou  alone  that  givest  us,  O  God!  such 
peaceful  rest. 

But  with  a  foreign  accent,  loud  a  mother's  wait- 
ings float, 

u  O  kommt  mit  mir,  mein  SchOne,  ach  mein  Lteb- 
lichen,  mein  Todt" 

She  calls  her  child  her  lovely  one,  her  beautiful, 

her  dead, 
And  parts  the  clustering  ringlets  of  her  sleeping 

darlings  head ; 
Her  dark  hair  is  dishevelled,  her  look  is  strange 

and  wild, 
One  glance  to  heaven  she  raiseth,  then  she  bends 

above  her  child. 
The  words  of  consolation  fall  upon  her  ear  in 

vain, 
For  the  language  that  she   speaketh,  she  hath 

learned  beyond  the  main ; 
Learned  in  the  vine-clad  cottage  by  the  darkly- 
rolling  Rhine : 
Again  she  crieth  wildly,  u  Komm  in  dee  schdne 

Abends  Schein  1" 

u  Come  in  the  evening's  brightness !"  O  she  may 
not,  cannot  come. 

Woe  for  the  pale-browed  mother,  woe  for  her 
desolate  home ! 

Her  trembling  hands  she  claspeth  o'er  the  meekly- 
drooping  brow, 

And  her  slender  form  is  tottering;  oh  what  power 
shall  aid  her  now ! 

Earth  hath  no  tie  so  holy  as  the  love  a  mother 
feels, 

Nor  such  anguish  as  a  mother's  when  beside  her 
dead  she  kneels. 
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But  stranger  eyes  are  weeping,  as  her  agony  they 

note, 
And  hear  the  unknown  accent,  u  Weh !  ach  weh 

zur  Morgenroth  1" 

Tea ;  woe  for  the  morning,  mother !   Woe  for  the 

morning  light! 
Woe  for  thy  bright  hopes  perished,  by  this  strange 

and  fearful  blight! 
But  the  coffin-lid  is  closing, — oh,  heard  ye  that 

wild  shriek? 
Press  again  that  brow  of  marble,  press  again  that 

pallid  cheek, 
Gaze  on  those  lids  whose  fringes  scarce  conceal 

the  orbs  of  blue : 
Now  the  pitying  Jesus  aid  thee  in  thy  agonized 

adieu! 
The  child  sleeps  'neath  the  green  sod;  still  is 

borne  upon  the  wind 
The  cry  of  that  lone  mother,  "  Ach  mein  Kind, 

mein  schOne  Blind." 


EVENTIDE. 

ST  TBI  KIT.  BOBIRT  DAYTMOB,  DJ>. 

"  I  have  always  found  that  the  fittest  time  for 
myself  is  the  evening,  from  sun-setting  to  the 
twilight.  I  the  rather  mention  this,  because  it 
was  the  experience  of  a  better  and  wiser  man ; 
for  it  is  expressly  said, c  Isaac  went  out  to  medi- 
tate in  the  field  at  the  even-tide.'  " 

Baxtbs. 

There  is  an  hour  when  he,  whose  soul  is 

given 
To  sober  contemplation,  loves  to  stroll 
With  noiseless  step  along  the  dusky  glade, 
And  bare  his  brow  to  woo  the  cooling  breeze. 
The  sun  trails  o'er  the  ground  his  level  ray, 
And  slowly  sinking,  veils  his  ardent  orb 
In  canopies  of  purple  and  of  gold ; 
A  rich  pavilion  on  th'  horizon  reared, 
Where  streaming  banners  float  with  regal  pomp, 
In  gorgeous  purple,  or  in  softer  blue. 
But  when  the  brilliant  monarch  drops  from  sight, 
And  the  gray  clouds,  like  courtiers  out  of  place, 
Disport  in  flaunting  liveries  no  more, 
Then   comes  the   hour,   still   twilight's   solemn 

hour, 
To  meditation  sacred,  and  the  thoughts 
Which,  shaking  off  the  world,  look  up  to  heaven. 

Then,  one  by  one,  peep  forth  the  meek-eyed 
stars, 
Showering  down   radiance   from    their  golden 

urns, 
And  sweetly  trembling  on  the  lucid  waves ; 
Then  queenly  Night  with  quiet  hand  unlocks 
The  gorgeous  jewel-chamber  of  the  skies, 
And  binds  upon  her  pure  and  polished  brow 
The  sparkling  splendours  of  her  mystic  reign. 
There  Sirius  burns,  a  diamond  unstained, 
And  red  Arcturus  flames  undimmed  by  age ; 
There  ruby,  amethyst,  and  topaz  vie, 
And  milder  emerald  sheds  its  paly  ray. 

A  calm  and  hallowed  quiet  breathes  around, 
Scarce  interrupted  by  the  rustling  leaf, 
Or  city's  distant  hum,  subdued  and  faint, 
Or  cricket's  chirp,  or  katydid's  shrill  pipe, 
Or  nestling  birds,  that,  twittering  on  their  perch, 
Wake  the  faint  echoes  of  the  darkening  grove. 
Who  has  not  owned  the  witchery  of  that  hour, 


When,  sauntering  to  some  cool,  delicious  haunt 
Familiar  to  his  steps, — some  rustic  bridge, 
With  striding  arch  so  regularly  round, — 
His  heart  forgets  the  trivial  cares  of  life, 
The  ignoble,  numerous  anxieties, 
Earth-bom,  and  earthward  tending,  that  subdue 
And  tame  to  their  dull  level  the  poor  drudge ! 
Forgotten  all ! — the  strife  for  power  and  place ; 
The  scowl  of  Envy ;  the  envenomed  sting 
Of  Calumny;  the  oppressive  hand  of  power; 
The  hollow  smile  of  cold  Civility ; 
The  superciliousness  of  haughty  Rank ; 
The  coarse  and  vulgar  jest  of  upstart  Wealth ; 
All  fade  from  view ;  as  lovers  at  their  tryst 
Heed  not  the  bell  that  tells  of  wasting  time. 

His  eye,  delighted,  scans  the  varied  scene, 
Or  grand,  or  beautiful ;  and  as  the  nerve 
The  image  to  the  sensory  conveys, 
(Of  busy  Thought,  mysterious  seat  and  throne !) 
His  heart  with  conscious  happiness  dilates. 
Not  such  from  Delphian  cleft  the  boisterous  airs, 
That  fiercely  shook  the  bosom  they  inspired. 
As  hovereth,  on  noiseless  wing,  the  bee, 
To  rob  the  honeysuckle  of  its  dew — 
As  openeth  its  cup  the  flower  of  eve, 
To  drink  the  zephyr's  fresh  and  balmy  kise — 
So  the  rapt  soul,  in  quiet  transport  bathed, 
Is  mellowed  into  exquisite  repose. 

Nor  could  the  Sabine  more  desire  the  hour 
That  brought  him  to  his  loved  Egeria's  side, 
Than  he  to  whom  sweet  Nature's  face  is  dear, 
Longs  for  the  moment  when  he  can  escape 
From  dust  and  turmoil,  tranquilly  to  gaze 
On  soft  green  mead,  the  mountain's  waving  line, 
The  crag  abrupt,  or  rivulet's  foamy  plunge  j 
Nor  recks  he,  though  the  world  may  shake  the 

head, 
And  scorn  the  musing,  visionary  man. 

Even  in  boyhood's  years,  ere  yet  he  knew 
What  the  strange  feeling  was,  he  learned  to  love 
Th'  unlonely  solitude  of  wood  and  glen. 
His  schoolmates  might  the  bounding  ball  propel, 
Upheave  the  massy  quoit  with  sinewy  arm, 
Or  straining  in  the  leap,  surpass  the  mark ; 
In  petty  sports  like  these  he  little  joyed, 
And  though  he  gazed  and  wondered  at  the  feat, 
He  burned  not  with  an  emulative  zeal. 
He  chose  to  ramble  by  the  verdant  brink 
Of  some  cool  plashing  waterfall,  where  shade 
Of  spreading  sycamore  and  poplar  tall 
To  soft  repose  invited.     There  he  lay, 
Outstretched  for  hours  upon  the  velvet  sward, 
While  murmuring  winds  and  waters,  all  day 

long, 
Intoned  their  dreamy  music  in  his  ear. 
And  so  he  gTew  to  manhood.     What  the  boy 
Did  love,  still  loves  the  man, — to  seek  the  shade, 
And  people  solitude  with  busy  thoughts. 

Then  fancy  bids  the  scenes  of  former  days 
Revive  again,  and  walk  their  stirring  round. 
Then  Athens  from  her  ruins  seems  to  rise, 
And  shake  the  dust  of  ages  from  her  brow, 
8uch  as  at  Marathon  or  Salamis 
She  frowned  the  Eastern  despot  into  awe. 
Again  the  sunbeams  glance  on  colonnade 
And  heavy-sculptured  frieze,  whose  marble  forms 
Start  into  life,  and  lead  the  solemn  pomp. 
Again  the  glorious  dreamer  of  the  grove, 
With  honeyed  accents  wins  the  wayward  youth. 
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Anon  the  vision  shifts  to  Salem's  towers, 
And  that  sad  tomb  where  once  reposed  the  head 
Thorn-crowned,  the  heart  that  bled  upon  the 

spear. 
Like  some  stout  cliff  that  breasts  the  surge  un- 
moved, 
The  Soldan  fierce   beats  back   Lord  Godfrey's 

foin; 
Or  Tancred  sore  bewails  his  Pagan  maid, 
Killed  and  baptized  by  his  unwitting  hand ; 
Or  brave  Rinaldo  stays  Armida's  steel, 
Her  lovely  bosom  ere  th'  enchantress  wounds, 
And  two  estranged  hearts  are  blent  in  one  ; 
The  tenderest  scene  the  hapless  bard  e'er  drew. 

Perchance  his  thoughts  a  graver  vein  assume, 
Nor  weave  fantastic  troubles  from  a  shade. 
Turned  from  the  spell  of  genius,  and  the  flame 
That  lights  the  patriot's  path,  the  poet's  lyre, 
He  meditates  upon  the  state  of  man,  the  ills 
That  crush  his  hopes  when  fairest  bourgeoning — 
Benumb  youth's  sanguine  ardour — turn  to  gall 
The  unsuspecting  trust  of  love  betrayed. 
So  the  light  sail  spreads  gaily  to  the  breeze, 
On  the  clear  bosom  of  the  placid  sea, 
While  summer  skies  invite  to  confidence ; 
But,  ere  the  song  has  ceased  its  buoyant  strain, 
The  black  cloud   hovers,  and  the   roughening 

breeze 
Increases  to  a  gale ;  the  swelling  gale 
Becomes  a  piping  blast ;  the  blast  a  storm  ; 
Then  stream  the  sails  in  ribands ;  fall  the  masts; 
The  foamy  billows  o'er  the  bulwarks  sweep ; 
And  disobedient  to  the  helm,  the  bark 
Is  dashed  upon  the  breakers.     There  she  lies, 
Another  victim  of  the  treacherous  deep. 

O  beauteous  Star  of  Evening !  blessed  orb, 
Pure  and  serene,  all  bathed  in  tenderness ! 
Thou  mindst  me  of  that  sweeter  Star  of  Hope, 
To  sin-wrecked  souls  on  Life's  tempestuous  sea. 
That  hallowed  beam — may  it  my  footsteps  guide 
Where  those  of  Eastern  Sages  erst  were  led! 


AUTUMN  TINTS  AND  TINGES. 


a  With  what  a  glory  comes  and  goes  the  year." 

Longfellow. 

Like  a  huge  beaker,  filled  with  dazzling  dyes, 
looks  the  vast  amphitheatre  around  me.  On  all 
sides  are  wooded  heights,  crowned  with  the 
variegated  skies  of  Autumn. 

There  is  an  untold  glory  in  the  woods,  as  if 
some  wealthy  hand  had  overlaid  them  with  rich 
cloths  of  gold,  wrought  with  rarest  patterns  of 
broidery,  and  fringed  with  skilful  combinations  of 
every  colour  known.  It  is  the  great  harvest 
home  of  America.  All  the  fruits  are  being  ga- 
thered in.  The  broad  plains  are  golden  with  the 
slender  ears  of  the  yellow  maize,  and  red  with 
the  bending  stalks  of  buckwheat  Laden  wains 
go  creaking  down  through  well-worn  cart-paths, 
on  whose  tops  sit  roguish  and  joyous  boys,  rolling 
about  the  yellow  pumpkins,  or  husking  the  golden 
corn.  Old  barn-floors  are  strewed  with  the  ma- 
tured fruits,  and  generous  granaries  are  filled  to 
bursting  with  the  products  of  the  fields.  Merry 
laughter  rings  on  the  still  air,  and  mingled  echoes 
of  boys,  men,  and  dogs,  come  up  from  over  the 
distant  plains  into  these  solemn  woods. 


It  is  as  if  some  grand  pageant  were  passing ; 
or  all  nature  were  busy  in  some  high  revel;  or 
every  tree,  and  shrub,  and  vine,  had  united  to 
enjoy  some  gay  masquerade.  The  ash  and  the 
maple, — the  chestnut  and  the  oak, — the  linden  and 
the  aspen, — the  birch  and  the  beech, — the  walnuts 
and  the  elms, — the  vines  and  the  creepers, — axe 
all  out  to-day  in  their  holiday  attire,  to  celebrate 
the  glorious  completion  of  the  year.  Scarlet  and 
crimson,  yellow  and  orange,  purple  and  red, 
silver  and  gold,  cherry  and  lake,  vermilion,  and 
pink,  and  green, — all  these  colours  display  them- 
selves in  the  sheen  of  the  slanting  sun,  crowding, 
commingling,  and  melting;  varying  and  gro- 
tesquely combining,  and  again  blazing  and  flash- 
ing and  flaring  each  above  the  other,  until  it 
seems  as  if  the  whole  hillsides  were  in  a  glow  of 
many  fires.  But  a  few  days  since,  only  a  few  soli- 
tary maples,  planted  on  the  outskirts  of  the  woods, 
and  half  inclined  to  leave  their  old  companions 
entirely  for  the  lowlier  life  of  the  plain,  had 
arrayed  themselves  in  these  new  and  peculiar 
colours  of  autumn  ;  as  if  they  were,  forsooth,  but 
faithful  sentinels,  outposts  from  the  main  body, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  give  early  notice  of  the 
approach  of  the  Spirit  of  Autumn.  But  there 
came  a  sharper  frost,  breathing  its  icy  breath 
over  all  the  leaves  of  the  forest, — and  lo  1  how 
wonderful  the  change !  How  incomprehensible ! 
yet  how  inexpressibly  gorgeous  and  grand ! 

Erecting  their  high  crests  one  above  another, 
and  throwing  out  their  broad  arms  as  far  as  they 
will  reach  from  their  bodies,  the  crowding  trees 
at  this  moment  are  glowing  with  splendour.  It 
is  as  if  a  million  banners  were  hung  from  the 
outer  walls  of  some  high  battlement,  and  all 
were  waving  and  streaming  in  the  gay  and  glad- 
some wind :  It  is  as  if  a  million  shields — all  of 
burnished  gold  and  silver,  were  clattering  in  the 
onsets  of  the  breeze,  and  reflecting  back  the 
myriad  shining  lances  shot  from  the  rays  of  the 
warm  sun :  It  is  as  if  flags  and  streamers  were 
everywhere  trailing,  and  everywhere  waving,  and 
everywhere  dancing  and  glancing  in  the  sunlight : 
as  if  some  generous  spirit  of  the  air  had  gathered 
up  all  the  hues  and  tints  of  the  whole  year,  and 
wrought  them  into  all  the  rich  and  fantastic  com- 
binations imaginable :  as  if  a  great  army  were 
ranged  around  me,  decked  in  the  most  gorgeous 
trappings  that  wealth  and  ambition  could  supply. 
Nay,  rather  than  all,  it  is  as  if  all  the  gods  and  god- 
desses of  the  seasons  had  met  together,  each  con- 
tributing something  to  the  brilliancy  and  beauty 
of  the  famous  show. 

The  woods  in  autumn,  when  this  matchless 
variety  of  colourings  is  upon  them,  are  more 
enticing  than  at  any  other  season  in  the  year. 
At  no  other  time  is  there  such  softness ;  the  at- 
mosphere, inviting  such  sweet  dreaminess,  and 
lulling  the  soul  into  repose,  even  as  the  senses 
are  soothed  by  the  gentle  blowing  of  south  winds. 
Never  does  one  behold  such  indescribable  skies, 
whose  depths  seem  like  pearl,  colour  after  colour, 
and  tint  after  tint,  melting  imperceptibly  into  the 
liquid,  stainless  azure  beyond.  And,  to  enhance 
this  dreamy  beauty,  as  well  as  to  subdue  still 
more  effectually  the  feelings  into  a  thoughtful  re- 
pose, an  unseen  hand  has  flung  over  all  a  gauzy 
veil,  so  hazy,  so  much  more  light  and  airy  than 
gossamer  itself,  as  to  half  bewilder  the  eye  of  the 
beholder,  and  make  him  believe  he  is  in  reality 
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transported  to  other  lands — the  lands  of  fable 
and  story. 

So  wonderful  a  change  in  the  hues  of  the  foliage 
will  not  fail  to  interest  one,  if  considered  in  de- 
tail. These  masses  of  rich  colouring  will  lose 
none  of  their  bewildering  effect  in  the  beholder's 
eye,  if  they  are  considered  separately,  or  in  single 
groups.  First  and  foremost  of  all,  in  point  of 
variegated  and  vivid  beauty,  is  the  maple.  Of 
this  tree  there  are  two  species,  the  soft  maple, 
and  the  rock  or  sugar  maple.  The  leaves  of  the 
former,  as  I  view  them  from  this  present  position 
which  I  have  deliberately  chosen,  are  of  a  bril- 
liant scarlet,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  clus- 
ter ;  while  those  of  the  latter  are  but  an  unbroken 
field  of  gold.  At  another  time,  the  one  is  crim- 
son, while  the  other  is  a  bright  red.  Again,  the 
one  flaunts  a  variety  of  tints,  such  as  a  glomera- 
tion  of  yellow  and  green,  pink  and  red ;  while 
the  other  is  delicately  shaded  with  purple  hues ; 
more  rich  and  rare  than  the  Tyrian  dye  of  world- 
wide renown.  Then  there  stand  others — whether 
of  the  soft  or  rock  species — whose  leaf-laden 
branches  combine  all  these  colours  indiscrimi- 
nately :  as  if  the  hand  that  distributed  them  were 
far  more  ambitious  of  prodigality  than  of  artistic 
refinement  and  exactness  of  distribution. 

The  chestnuts  are  vast  sheets  of  gold ;  and  they 
rear  their  crests  as  proudly  as  if  they  felt  that  all 
their  ephemeral  colouring  was  gold  itself,  in 
very  truth.  They  resemble  lofty  columns,  glis- 
tening afar  off  in  the  unbroken  sunlight.  The 
oaks  are,  some  of  them,  at  times  yellow,  yet  they 
more  generally  dye  their  robust  leaves  in  a  deep 
scarlet,  looking  as  if  their  sturdy  branches  were 
alive  with  flames  of  fire.  Purest  silver  on  the 
branches  of  the  aspen  tree  contrasts  beautifully 
with  the  glare  of  gold  upon  its  round,  smooth 
leaves.  The  linden-tree  wears  a  livery  of  pure 
orange.  Peculiar  tinges  of  yellow  have  touched 
the  leaves  of  the  ashes,  the  walnuts,  the  birches, 
and  the  elms.  Sometimes  they  look  like  gold ; 
and  again  they  grow  pale  by  immediate  contrast 
with  neighbouring  chestnuts.  Sometimes,  too, 
there  are  hues  of  delicate  purple  upon  many  of 
the  ashes,  that  set  beautifully  upon  the  more  vivid 
colours  that  generally  form  their  background. 

The  Virginia  creeper — a  vine  quite  common  in 
our  woods — has  its  leaves  tipped  with  a  brilliant 
cherry-colour.  The  dogwood  is  enveloped  in  a 
colour  approaching  to  lake.  The  pepperidge,  or 
black  gum-tree,  dons  a  robe  that  is  almost,  if  not 
quite,  purple.  The  sumach,  with  its  long  branches 
of  red  berries  thrusting  themselves  through  to  the 
sun,  wears  a  clothing  of  the  brightest  scarlet 
The  locusts  and  the  sycamores  are  usually  a  dull 
yellow,  presenting  no  attractions,  as  individuals, 
to  the  eye,  yet  never  opposing  the  obstacle  of  a 
displeasing  contrast  to  any  of  the  vivid  tints  that 
unite  their  wealth  in  the  great  drapery  of  nature. 
The  poplar  is  likewise  of  a  pale  yellow,  as  is  also 
the  willow,  whose  leaf  was  but  lately  shining 
underneath  with  fibrous  silver. 

From  my  position,  I  readily  discover  that  the 
tints  of  those  trees  nearest  me  are  best  defined, 
and  creative  of  the  most  vivid  impressions ;  yet, 
as  my  eye  gathers  in  the  scene,  little  by  little, 
and  wanders  dreamily  back  over  the  leaves  that 
crowd  by  millions  upon  the  higher  grounds,  al- 
though I  am  not  able  to  gather  such  distinct  and 
definite  impressions,  I  am  quite  as  much  dazzled 
and  bewildered  with  the  rare  combinations  of 


the  various  masses.  If  the  colours  are  brighter 
in  the  foreground,  the  tone  melts  and  grows  sub- 
dued as  my  eye  recedes  farther,  until  in  the  most 
distant  backgrounds  a  blending  of  tints  fairly 
floods  my  vision,  whose  individual  beauties  and 
characteristics  it  is  beyond  my  power  to  seize 
upon.  And  it  is  this  view  of  the  whole  scene  that 
properly  produces  its  effect  upon  the  human  feel- 
ings. It  is  this  crowded  sense  of  a  full  and  fervid 
glory  that  overcomes  the  ordinary  mind,  and  de- 
fies all  the  bounds  that  have  been  studiously  set 
to  the  dullest  imaginations. 

Walk  on ;  walk  deeper  into  the  woods. 

Tou  feel  at  once  a  strange  sensation.  You  feel 
that  some  new  spirit  rules  in  the  air,  and  charms 
the  very  saddest  insect  voices  that  you  hear.  You 
have  a  sense — though  by  no  means  an  oppressive 
sense— of  the  nearness  of  some  power  that  broods 
in  your  very  thoughts,  and  steals  imperceptibly 
over  your  whole  soul.  It  is  nothing  more  than 
the  ordinary  influence  that  lives  ever  in  the  so- 
lemn Autumn  woods. 

As  you  walk  on,  you  discover  the  particularity 
with  which  Nature  has  dyed  every  leaf.  None 
seem  forgotten.  Even  the  tenderest  shoots  of  the 
beech  and  the  maple  fling  out  as  gaudy  banners 
as  the  lofty  trunks  they  may  some  day  emulate. 
The  creeper  wreaths  the  trees  just  as  affectionate 
rose-vines  cling  to  painted  pilasters;  and  its 
leaves  are  variegated  with  every  shade  of  co- 
louring. Deep  within  some  shaded  recess,  the 
vine  of  the  wild  grape  runs  in  all  its  untrained 
luxuriance ;  and  the  purple  cheeks  of  its  cluster- 
ing fruit  tell  too  plainly  that  the  frost  never  for- 
got, while  on  its  other  errand,  to  bestow  on  them 
a  wanton  kiss. 

What  a  place,  of  all  others,  to  sit  and  dream  is 
such  a  moss-cushioned  rock  as  the  one  exactly 
before  us.  How  delicious  are  the  airs  that  bathe 
your  brow!  How  full  seems  every  thought — 
how  burning  every  fancy — how  sweetly  sad  every 
memory !  What  mellow  floods  of  light  let  them- 
selves down  through  the  painted  leaves  upon  the 
mosses  at  your  feet,  even  as  the  sunset  streams 
through  stained  windows  into  the  aisles  and 
arches  of  some  old  cathedral !  What  a  holy  hush 
broods  in  the  whole  atmosphere,  embalming  your 
dreamy  fancies  in  a  misty  halo  that  will  wreath 
itself  closely  around  them  for  ever ! 

In  my  wanderings  through  the  long  aisles  and 
alleys  of  these  woods,  I  fall  in  with  some  slug- 
gish pond  or  pool,  whose  silvery  surface  is  be- 
ginning to  be  crowded  with  the  leaves  that  have 
thus  early  fallen  from  their  stems.  They  mottle 
it  with  a  gay  beauty.  There  are  the  red,  the 
green,  the  purple,  and  the  scarlet,  the  crimson, 
and  the  pink,  the  yellow,  and  the  gold, — all  float- 
ing upon  the  liquid  surface  that  is  soon  to  become 
their  crystal  coffin-lid.  Some  of  them  seem  still 
to  bear  themselves  proudly  on  the  lakelet's  bo- 
som, as  if  they  were  gay  argosies,  freighted  with 
all  the  glittering  wealth  gathered  from  the  quest 
of  some  golden  fleece. 

The  squirrels — red  and  gray — are  racing  about 
me  in  full  fervour  of  excitement,  their  capacious 
cheeks  distended  with  liberal  loads  of  corn,  ga- 
thered on  some  recent  predatory  excursion.  They 
fly  from  limb  to  limb,  and  from  tree  to  tree,  as  if 
they  were  made  to  walk  the  very  air  itself,  in 
their  swift  journeys.  The  jays  are  keeping  up 
their  music  among  the  trees,  and  the  old  crows 
are  hoarsely  cawing  in  the  distance.    There  are 
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many  voices  of  insects  about  me,  among  which 
sounds  loudest  the  friendly  chirp  of  the  little 
cricket 

*  These  woods  1  oh,  these  solemn,  solemn  woods !" 

It  cannot  be  in  their  tints  and  tinges  alone  that 
I  find  so  many  endeared  associations.  It  cannot 
be  alone  in  their  solemn  grandeur  that  I  find  ma- 
terial out  of  which  to  weave  such  sweet  and 
quaint  fancies.  It  is  not  in  any  one  of  their  pe- 
culiar charms — peculiar  alone  to  this  season — 
that  I  find  the  invisible,  yet  irresistible  guidance 
of  these  quiet  influences.  But  it  is  in  all  these — 
in  the  varied  tapestries  of  the  trees,  in  the  clear 
and  smiling  sunshine,  in  the  gauzy  veil  that  is 
draped  over  woods  and  plains,  in  the  dreamy 
atmosphere,  that  the  spirit  of  Autumn  shows  it- 
self, and  exerts  its  mysterious  influences. 

I  love  to  stroll  through  the  long  lanes,  and 
roam  across  the  old  pastures  on  such  days  as 
this.  At  every  forward  step,  my  eye  is  enchanted 
with  some  novel  union  of  colours, — some  new 
form  of  beauty.  The  lanes  are  crowded  on  either 
side  with  maples  and  beeches,  some  of  which 
present  coverings  entirely  of  gold,  and  others  of 
the  most  vivid  crimson.  Wild  vines  drape  the 
gray  old  walls  with  the  wealth  of  their  tints, 
making  them  look  as  if  huge  embroideries  had 
been  lavishly  flung  over  them.  Even  the  di- 
minutive bushes  that  skirt  the  edges  of  the  lanes 
and  pastures  have  turned  into  a  not  unpleasant 
red,  ambitious  to  appear  like  all  the  rest  of  inani- 
mate nature  in  the  season  of  this  gay  carnival. 
The  wild  blackberry  bushes  and  raspberry  bushes 
wear  liveries  of  a  red  ground,  yet  variegated  and 
adorned  with  other  hues. 

From  the  entrance  to  these  pastures  my  vision 
stretches  over  a  large  and  beautiful  expanse  of 
country.  I  see  the  harvesters  busy  in  the  distant 
buckwheat  and  maize  fields,  and  hear  the  many 
merry  sounds  by  which  they  testify  their  joy  at 
this  time.  From  this  point  the  view  of  the  far- 
off  woods  seems  more  magnificent  than  ever. 
Such  a  harmonious  blending  of  so  many  colours, 
— such  undying  brilliancy  to  the  whole  pageant, 
— such  a  filmy  veil  drawn  lightly  between  me 
and  all  beyond, — such  a  yellow  and  genial  sun- 
shine,— what  can  be  more  enticing  than  are  all 
these? 

Even  if  these  holy  days  of  the  Autumn-time  do 
generate  so  imperceptibly  a  feeling  of  sadness,  it 
is  only  a  sadness  that  brings  with  it  its  own 
pleasure.  The  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  emo- 
tions, are  all  insensibly  etherealized  in  the  midst 
of  these  quiet  influences ;  and  impulses  that  but 
a  brief  time  ago  were  fullest  of  selfishness  and 
pride,  are  baptized  in  the  flood  of  an  atmosphere 
that  gives  a  purer  and  a  healthier  life  to  the  soul. 

The  sweetness  of  this  sadness,  of  which  so  many 
sensitive  hearts  are  cognizant  at  this  season,  must 
be  occasioned  by  a  feeling  of  placid  joy  raised 
by  such  glorious  sights  over  a  vast  landscape. 
The  gay  colourings, — 

"  Brighter  than  brightest  silks  of  Samarcand," 

reflect  their  own  peculiar  light  upon  the  properly 
attuned  heart  The  genial  sunlight  warms  it 
into  a  healthy,  yet  subdued  fervour.  The  hazy 
atmosphere  bathes  it  in  purest  airs,  expelling  or 
drowning  out  entirely  the  fogs  that  long  have 
choked  up  its  true  enjoyment 


These,  and  the  like  of  these,  are  the  pleasures 
— both  outward  and  inward — that  cluster  about 
these  charming  Autumn  days.  They  are  plea- 
sures, too,  that  none  are  licensed  to  enjoy  so  much 
as  they  who  are  ardent  lovers  of  Nature  in  all 
her  forms;  they  who  keep  their  hearts  simple 
and  undefined;  they  who  turn  oftenest  within 
themselves  for  their  truest  happiness;  and  they 
who  see  in  all  this  pomp  and  splendid  array  only 
the  lavish  handiwork  of  a  great  God  over  alL 

To  the  woods ! — To  the  woods,  then,  ye  deni- 
zens of  crowded  cities,  who  never  draw  in  fresh 
breaths  of  unadulterated  air,  or  bare  your  brows 
to  the  holy  influences  of  the  woodland  winds  1 
Throw  down  book  and  pen !  Fling  away  ledgers 
and  note-books !  Break  the  strong  fetters  of  so- 
cial exaction  and  social  pride,  as  if  they  were 
but  the  green  withes  they  ever  should  be, — and 
away,  away  to  the  gorgeous  woods  during  this 
unsurpassedly  brilliant  festival !  Join  in  the  grand 
triumph  of  Nature!  Shout  and  singHn  honour  of 
America's  own  Harvest  Home!  Lift  up  your 
voices  to  the  very  skies,  till  they  shall  penetrate 
the  untold  depths  of  the  empyrean  itself!  For 
this  is  the  great  thanksgiving  of  the  year.  It  is 
the  showy  pageant,  whose  equal  is  not,  and  never 
will  be,  in  any  of  the  fltes  which  earth's  people 
may  yet  unite  to  celebrate. 

TO  THE  K  LIGHT-SHIP"  ON  LAKE 
MICHIGAN. 

ST  MBS.  JTJUA  a  ft.  DOSE. 

Oh,  lonely,  lonely  bark ! 
Tho  white  foam  sparkles  and  the  broad  lake 

gleams, 
As  morning  cometh,  with  her  golden  beams, 

Gilding  the  waters  dark! 

Night  broodeth  o'er  the  deep ! 
And  calm  and  still  the  holy  stars  look  down 
On  a  clear  mirror  that  is  all  their  own, 

While  the  hushed  billows  sleep ! 

Days,  weeks,  and  months,  pass  by; 
But  thou,  oh  lonely  bark,  on  that  one  spot, 
From  the  fierce  gale  and  wild  storm  fleeing  not, 

Art  lying  quietly ! 

Over  the  sparkling  wave 
Thou  dost  not  proudly  with  thy  compeers  move, 
Nor  joy,  like  them,  thy  wondrous   strength  to 
prove, 

Nor  every  danger  brave ! 

Unto  the  green-robed  shore 
Thou  bear'st  no  treasures  safely  on  thy  breast; 
Thy  deck  is  ne'er  by  Beauty's  footsteps  pressed; 

Her  song  thou  hear'st  no  more ! 

Yet  does  the  sailor's  eye 
Grow  bright  and  joyous,  as  he  sees  thy  form, 
Lying  in  one  sure  place  amid  the  storm, 

When  the  wild  winds  are  high ! 

And  in  the  dark,  dark  night, 
O'er  the  wide  waters  shining,  far  and  near, 
With  a  strong  radiance,  wavering  not  and  clear, 

Beameth  thy  beacon  light ! 

Therefore,  oh  lonely  bark ! 
We  deem  thee  blest !   And  thy  mute  eloquence 
Hath  taught  us  lessons  we  will  bear  far  hence, 

To  cheer  when  life  grows  dark! 
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Sleep,  while  day  -  -  light       diet ! 


Shut  the    lit  -  -  tie  eyes. 
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Sleep  I 


Sleep! 


Be •  by,  lul  --  la  -  -  by! 
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SSCONB  TOO. 

Hush,  my  darling  child! 

Heer  the  wind,  how  wild! 
Young  here,  pricking  np  its  ears, 
Silly  through  the  long  grass  peon; 
Huntsmen  comes,  in  gey  green  jacket, 
Hunting  hares  with  fearful  racket; 

Files  the  hare,  fast,  fast,  how  wild! 
Still!  still! 

Still,  my  darling  child. 


Sleep,  young  rosy-cheeks  1 

Thee  no  trouble  seeks; 
But  the  doye  flies  o'er  the  plain, 
After  mouthful  of  mere  grain 
For  her  little  ones,  complaining 
Of  their  mother  out  remaining 

Till  almost  the  night-owl  shrieks. 
Sleep!  sleep! 

Thee  no  trouble  seeks. 


Slumber  on  so  calm! 

Beggar  '*  out  of  harm; 
Hare  has  hid  him  by  the  thorn, 
Snugly  sleeping  in  the  corn; 
Dots  her  little  ones  is  feeding; 
Bird 's  done  singing;  all  are  needing 

Nature's  sweet,  refreshing  balm. 
Sleep!  sleep! 

Slumber  on  so  calm. 


EDITORIAL. 


ART  NOTICES. 

SMBBLLISHMBNTS  OF  THE  NOVBMBIB  NUMBER. 

Thb  Studio  of  Paul  Pottbb. — Thi9  very 
effective  wood  engraving,  which  we  include 
among  the  several  embellishments  of  our  pre- 
sent number,  is  after  the  justly-celebrated  picture 
by  Le  Poittevin,  representing  Paul  Potter — the 
greatest  painter  of  his  class — with  sketch-book  on 
knee,  port-crayon  in  hand,  making  the  study  for 
a  group  in  one  of  those  delightful  rustic  composi- 
tions with  which  his  works  abound. 

Paul  Potter  was  emphatically  a  student  of  na- 
ture, and  M.  Le  Poittevin  has  very  happily  im- 
bued this  fine  picture  with  those  characteristics  of 
enthusiasm  and  vigorous  qualities,  for  which  this 
out-door  student  was  remarkable. 

We  can  readily  imagine  that,  in  the  subject 


before  us,  the  artist  is  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
form  and  grace  of  action  apparent  in  the  group 
which  he  is  now  transferring  to  the  pages  of  his 
portfolio.  The  rapidity  of  his  manner  and  the 
intensity  of  his  spirit  are  finely  conceived  and 
hit  off  by  the  devotion  of  the  artist,  so  manifest 
in  the  hand  that  seems  guided  only  by  the  will, 
while  the  eye  is  intently  riveted  on  the  objects 
before  him.  The  whole  scene  is  well  adapted 
to  convey  a  lively  and  truthful  impression  of  the 
characteristics  of  this  pre-eminent  cattle-painter, 
evidences  of  whose  greatness  may  be  found  in 
every  work  of  art  from  his  pencil,  possessing,  as 
they  do,  all  the  freshness,  point,  and  crispness  of 
life-studies  from  Nature's  self,  in  her  own  domain, 
among  the  fields,  the  dairies,  and  the  meadows ; 
instead  of  rescripts  taken  in  the  pent-up  atelier, 
or  attic  stall  ? 

Paul  Potter  was  born  at  Enkhuysen,  in  1625, 
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and,  no  doubt,  took  his  predilections  for  the 
u  brush  and  palette"  from  his  heritage — his  father 
being  a  painter  at  that  time.  Peter  Potter  was 
not,  however,  celebrated  for  any  unusual  or  strik- 
ing merits  as  a  painter  of  landscapes — that  being 
his  branch  of  the  art ;  but  was,  rather,  for  popu- 
larity indebted  to  the  subsequent  celebrity  of  his 
son,  whose  wonderful  talents  brought  the  whole 
family  into  notice,  and  raised  Paul  himself  to 
that  pinnacle  of  fame  whereon  we  And  him  yet 
unapproachably  elevated,  after  a  lapse  of  more 
than  two  centuries. 

M.  Le  Poittevin  has  shown  good  taste,  as  well 
as  judgment,  in  thus  embodying  the  characteris- 
tics of  this  master  spirit  with  the  peculiarities  of 
his  own  delightful  style,  which  is  full  of  broad 
and  noble  comprehension  of  the  open  daylight 
beauties  of  nature.  The  picture  now  before  us 
is  an  excellent  illustration  of  his  capacities,  and 
is  marked  by  all  the  excellent  qualities  that  have 
made  his  paintings  so  deservedly  popular  in 
Europe.  As  a  landscape,  it  has  the  essentials  of 
perspective,  atmosphere,  interest,  and  graceful 
composition.  The  foreground  group,  among 
which  Paul  Potter  is  seated  upon  an  upturned 
half-barrel,  is  composed  of  several  figures  that 
are  excellently  drawn,  and  beautifully  disposed. 
An  old  peasant  huntsman,  well  conceived  in 
character,  stands  overlooking  the  artist's  sketch, 
while  a  village  matron,  her  child  in  arms,  attract- 
ed by  the  interest  which  her  older  boy  has  taken 
in  the  drawing,  looks  on  with  the  usual  surprise 
and  new  delight  which  country  people  display 
while  watching  the  seemingly  magic  art  of  the 
draughtsman,  who  can  thus  so  readily  produce, 
on  paper,  the  unmistakeable  likeness  of  the  ob- 
jects before  him. 

The  middle-ground  group  is  well  managed, 
and  with  the  succession  of  the  objects  which  fall 
into  the  rear,  the  distance  gains  a  most  wonder- 
ful effect 

The  air,  the  positive  presence  of  the  sky,  and 
atmospheric  qualities  of  the  relative  tones,  pro- 
duce a  charming  reality,  and  invest  this  picture 
with  the  finest  inspiration  of  the  artist's  genius. 

Thb  Exilbs  at  Babylon,  engraved  by  Johh- 
son,  after  the  celebrated  picture  by  Bbndbmann, 
in  the  Museum  of  Cologne. 

The  original  is  considered  the  cfuf-tfcntvre  of 
this  eminent  master,  and  ranks  as  one  of  the 
highest  achievements  of  modern  German  art. 

The  subject  invokes  the  noblest  qualities  of  a 
great  mind  in  the  comprehension  necessary  for 
its  conception  and  successful  production. 

"  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon  there  we  sat  down ; 
yea,  we  wept,  when  we  remembered  Zion. 

"We  hanged  our  harps  upon  the  willows  in 
the  midst  thereof. 

tt  For  there  they  that  carried  us  away  captive 
required  of  us  a  song ;  and  they  that  wasted  us, 
required  of  us  mirth :  saying, '  Sing  us  one  of  the 
songs  of  Zion.' 

"How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a 
strange  land?" 

Nothing  could  be  more  touching  than  this 
Psalm  of  David, — the  feeling,  the  deep  pathos 
of  the  melancholy  sound  of  that "  $ong  in  a  strange 
land"  sung  by  captives  whose  iron  fetters  would 
clink  with  harsh  discord  among  the  full  and  joyous 
harp-tones   that  should  always  accompany  the 


minstrel's  song  of  home.  How  can  they  smile— 
how  can  they  make  "  mirth"  for  those  who  "  car- 
ried them  away  captive  ?" 

The  painter  has  succeeded  in  imparting  that 
very  feeling  and  expression  to  the  group  of  mourn- 
ful exiles,  as  they  bend  and  droop  in  the  shadow 
which  falls  from  "  that  tree  in  a  strange  land." 
The  minstrel  is  silent^— the  harp  lies  idle  in  his 
hand,  and  "  the  Lord's  song  of  Zion"  is  hushed 
ere  it  reaches  his  lips ; — it  is  stilled  in  the  deep 
waters  of  that  fountain  whose  tears  are  the  only 
tribute  which  may  be  wrung  from  the  broken 
heart 

Bbndbmann  is  the  exception  to  that  common 
parentage  among  artists, — "  a  child  of  genius  and 
poverty," — for  he  is  the  son  of  a  wealthy  banker 
in  Berlin.  As  an  artist,  he  stands  at  the  very 
head  of  his  class.  In  1832-3  he  painted  the 
"  Israelites  in  Exile,"  at  Dusseldorf.  It  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  best  picture  of  its  year,  and 
deserving  of  high  rank  among  the  greatest  works 
of  German  art  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was 
purchased  by  the  Society  of  Arts  of  the  Rhenish 
Provinces,  and  is  now  in  the  Museum  at  Cologne. 
At  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  painted  his  "  Is- 
raelites in  Captivity,"  a  work  of  art  which  is, 
even  now,  considered  worthy  of  the  master 
whose  matured  genius  receives  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  King  of  Saxony,  for  whose  palace  at 
Dresden  he  is  executing  a  grand  allegorical  frieze. 

Thb  Dbbutantb,  engraved  by  J.  Sabtain, 
from  a  drawing  by  Gilbbbt.  We  leave  the 
boudoir  and  its  toilet  to  the  individual  and  par- 
ticular notice  of  the  fairer  portion  of  our  readers. 
We  cannot  say  much  about  all  the  many  secrets 
which  belong  to  the  preparation-room; — those 
hair-pins,  the  pomatum,  the  lily-white,  Eau  de 
Cologne,  &c., — but  we  are  ready  to  stand  usher 
at  the  ball-room  door,  when  this  charming  crea- 
ture, in  her  white  satin  robe, — with  no  other 
ornament  amid  her  raven  tresses  than  the  white 
Camilla  which  she  is  now  adjusting, — shall  make 
her  entrance,  in  all  the  majesty  of  a  Juno. 

Gbo.  W.  Dbwbt. 


MUSICAL  NOTICES. 

THB    OP1BA   AT   0A8TLB    GABDIN. 

No.  II.  Thb  Singers. — We  have  spoken  of 
the  general  composition  and  management  of  the 
Italian  troupe  under  Max  Mabetzek  ;  of  conduc- 
tor, orchestra,  chorus,  and  appointments :  now,  a 
few  words  of  the  principal  singers. 

And,  first j  of  the  "bright,  particular  star," 
Signora  Bosio,  or  "  My  lady  Beaux-ycux,"  as  some 
New  Yorker  wittily  and  aptly  hath  it  For,  those 
dark,  speaking  eyes,  at  once  innocent  and  arch, 
are  full  of  soft  light  and  beauty  as  a  gazelle's. 
The  lustrous,  massive,  jet  black  hair  reminds 
you  of  Milton's  "  smoothing  the  raven  down  of 
darkness  till  it  smiled."  The  face,  small-featured, 
pure-complexioned,  beaming  with  intelligence, 
and  changing  with  the  quick  and  subtle  play  of 
feeling;  the  light  and  slender  figure,  at  once 
lady-like  and  fairy-like,  graceful,  harmonious, 
tpirituel  in  every  motion;  combine  with  a  rare 
dramatic  talent,  and  a  voice  fine,  pure,  pene- 
trating, flexible,  and  of  a  most  vital  quality  in  all 
its  tones  (it  is  a  high  soprano),  to  make  a  prima 
donna  such  as  we  Americans  have  not  before 
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heard  on  the  stage.  The  refinement  of  the 
woman  and  the  versatility  of  the  actress  are 
equalled  by  the  thorough  vocal  schooling  of  the 
artist  Her  vocalization  is  faultless,  her  execution 
remarkable  for  ease  and  finish.  Her  economy 
of  her  voice  is  indeed  consummate ;  in  itself  it 
seems  but  a  fine,  silvery  thread  of  melody ;  yet, 
without  overstraining,  it  is  always  ready  for  the 
most  trying  passages,  and,  as  if  by  a  sort  of  spi- 
ritual reserved  energy,  H  tells  in  the  strongest 
and  most  impassioned  bursts.  Bosio  is  evidently 
a  musician,  and  not,  like  many  a  prima  donna,  a 
clever  singer  by  rote,  with  a  dramatic  turn.  You 
feel  entire  reliance,  therefore,  on  her  artistic 
acquirement,  as  well  as  on  her  judgment  and 
her  feeling.  All  this  completes  and  justifies  the 
charm  she  exercises  through  certain  of  the  higher 
0  and  transcendent  qualities  of  genius.  She  pos- 
sesses the  rare  gift  of  imagination.  You  feel  it 
in  the  versatility  which  enables  her,  like  Madame 
Bishop,  to  enter  into  the  very  spirit  and  indivi- 
duality of  so  great  a  range  of  characters,  imper- 
sonating each  to  the  life,  be  it  a  Zerlina,  or  a 
Lady  Macbeth,  or  a  Lucy  of  Lammermoor.  We 
first  saw  and  heard  her,  quite  unprepared  for 
what  we  were  to  witness,  in  the  Macbetto  of 
Verdi,  and  what  was  our  delight  and  astonish- 
ment to  recognise,  in  that  slight  and  delicate 
woman,  the  real  spiritual  conception  of  Shak- 
speare's  terrible  heroine,  as  we  had  never  done  in 
any  more  masculine  actress  of  the  spoken  drama ! 
In  her  Lucrezia  Borgia,  it  was  the  same  sort  of 
power, — rendered  the  more  interesting  from  the 
contrast  of  the  demoniacally  strong  and  wicked 
character  with  the  delicately-strung  instrument  that 
represented  it.  It  was  a  spiritual  creation;  it 
seemed  like  magnetism ;  where  the  flesh  seemed 
weak,  the  will  was  superhuman,  and  the  visible 
weakness  measured  the  invisible  energy.  As  mere 
musical  art,  too,  nothing  could  have  been  more 
complete  and  harmonious ;  it  would  have  satisfied 
the  composer.  Again,  in  another  sphere  of  tragedy, 
— the  sentimental  and  pathetic, — nothing  on  our 
stage  has  ever  equalled  her  Lucia.  Here  it  was 
not  the  harmony  of  contrast,  but  of  identity, 
between  the  assumed  and  the  real  person.  The 
native  delicacy  and  slight  form  of  the  actress 
were  just  what  was  wanted.  The  maidenly, 
sweet,  mournful  music  of  the  character  was 
embodied  both  to  eye  and  ear.  When  it  came 
to  the  mad  scene,  which  had  been  a  failure  and 
a  maudlin  exhibition  with  most  of  the  operatic 
Lucias,  she  rose  to  a  pure  height  of  art  and 
genuine  pathos.  It  was  beautiful  and  real ;  there 
was  method,  music,  in  the  madness ;  the  sweet 
delirium  was  without  drivelling  and  over  action. 
Here  again  you  felt  the  spiritual  element,  the  true 
poetic  imagination ;  it  was  like  enchantment ;  it 
had  the  strange  fascination  of  a  fine  thing  dreamed, 
but  vanishing  at  the  rude  touch  of  most  attempts 
at  representation.  And  now,  hear  her  in  Mozart's 
dear  little  peasant  bride,  Zerlina !  Here  the  inno- 
cent, arch  eyes  are  set  in  just  the  right  head,  and 
their  timid,  wandering,  gazelle-like  gaze  is  just  in 
place.  It  would  have  drawn  tears  out  of  Mozart's 
eyes,  to  have  seen  and  heard  so  perfect  an  imper- 
sonation of  this  little  pet  character  of  his.  A 
nature  of  the  utmost  refinement,  in  peasant  life 
and  garb ; — just  what  the  music  of  the  part  indi- 
cates it  to  be ;  just  that  did  Bosio  represent  and 
sing.  And  how  exquisitely  sweet  and  true  and 
expressive  was  her  singing  of  that  music!    It 


was  the  express  ideal,  the  audible  soul  and 
vibration  of  the  insinuating,  pleading  Batti,  batti, 
changed  to  rapture  with  the  success  it  felt  quite 
sure  of,  and  of  that  purest  outpouring  of  the  tran- 
quil ecstasy  of  love  in  Vedrai  Carino.  Hear 
Bosio  sing  them,  and  you  will  know  why  these 
two  simple  melodies  are  immortal.  And  here 
we  recognise  in  her  another  test  of  a  true  artist. 
Unlike  Italian  singers  generally,  she  can  subordi- 
nate herself  entirely  to  the  music,  and  find  her 
highest  artistic  pride  and  happiness  in  the  precise 
intention  and  spirit  of  the  composer.  Mozart, 
and  Mozart's  work,  absorbs  her,  and  she  is  too 
deeply,  conscientiously,  and  fondly  occupied  to  be 
striving  for  effect  with  ornaments  and  common- 
place cadenzas,  as  if  the  prima  donna  were  the 
main  thing,  and  the  music  secondary.  We  have 
a  thousand  things  to  say  of  her,  but  must  save 
some  space  (already  much  contracted)  for  the 
others. 

The  queenly,  womanly,  good,  generous,  affec- 
tionate-looking Trufpi-Beiikdktti,  must  always 
hold  a  choice  place  in  our  operatic  memories. 
Always  the  woman  claims  respect ;  always  the 
sight  of  her  is  pleasant,  and  in  any  part,  assu- 
rance that  there  shall  be  no  worse  fault  than  com- 
parative feebleness  or  coldness.  Her  power  is 
very  unequal,  and  of  late  her  voice  and  inspira- 
tion have  seemed  less  and  less  reliable.  The 
trouble  seems  to  be  partly  physical  weakness ; 
partly  the  fact  that  she  is  not  a  musician,  but 
sings  a  few  parts,  con  amore,  rather  than  possesses 
the  science  that  can  master  many  parts,  and  take 
the  place  of  inspiration  tolerably  at  all  times ;  and 
partly,  that  her  nature  is  so  eminently  sympathetic, 
that  her  power  fails  her  without  just  the  right 
support  in  the  other  characters  of  the  piece.  We 
are  happy  to  see  it  announced  that  Benedetto 
has  recovered  his  voice,  and  will  take  to  the  stage 
again.  With  her  lover's,  now  her  husband's, 
Edgardo,  or  Gennaro,  Truppi's  Lucia  or  Lucrezia 
was  once  a  certain  triumph.  Her  real  power 
resides  in  feeling.  In  simply  surrendering  her- 
self to  her  passional  instincts,  she  would  become 
transfigured  and  sublimely  beautiful  in  such  tragic 
finales  as  those  of  H  Giuramento  and  Ernani.  In 
the  last-named  opera  has  been,  perhaps,  her  finest 
vocal  achievement  Her  voice  is  of  a  sweet, 
refined,  and  sympathetic  quality,  but  not  uniformly 
strong.  Her  execution  is  certainly  superior,  de- 
spite a  faulty  tremulousness,  partly  the  fault  of 
weakness,  and  partly  of  imperfect  culture.  Her 
trill  is  wonderful ;  it  seems  to  come  right  from 
the  thrilling  soul,  and  is  not  a  mechanical  orna- 
ment In  Mozart's  Donna  Anna,  the  highest  of  all 
operatic  female  characters,  though  her  voice  lacked 
weight  and  volume,  she  evinced  a  true  feeling 
and  conception  of  the  music,  and  had  there  been 
a  decent  Ottavio,  would  have  been  almost  sublime 
in  those  great  recitatives,  as  well  as  supremely 

beautiful  in  the  trio  and  sextette.     She  is Bat 

the  cars  will  not  wait ;  we  pass  swiftly  by  several 
pleasant  minor  stations,  and  find  ourselves  already 
in  the  County  of  Contralto,  where  we  make 
only  one  stop. 

Signora  Carolina  Vietti  has  borne  the  whole 
burden  of  this  department  She  is  a  large  woman, 
with  a  face  full  of  generous  vivacity  and  intelli- 
gence. Her  voice  is  large,  rich,  ready,  and  clear, 
and  of  great  compass,  and  executes  the  most 
florid  and  difficult  music  with  astonishing  ease 
and  brilliancy.   For  the  sad  and  drooping  tender- 
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ness  of  such  a  contralto  part  as  the  Bianca,  in 
II  Giuramento,  she  is  not  fitted  in  person  or  tem- 
perament, though  we  have  never  heard  the  rich, 
delicious  melody  of  the  part  so  finely  rendered. 
We  missed  a  certain  delicacy,  too,  in  her  imper- 
sonation of  the  Italian  poet  youth,  Maffeo  Orsini ; 
she  made  it  mere  champagne  and  brusquerie.  But 
in  Rossini's  sparkling  music,  in  the  arch  and  play- 
ful espieglerie  of  Rosina  in  H  Barbiere,  she  was 
admirable.  Would  that  she  were  not  prone  to 
certain  unartistic  tricks  of  vocal  display,  such  as 
indulging  in  certain  strong  and  mannish  low  tones, 
quite  down  in  the  cellar  of  her  voice,  and  more 
adapted  to  the  wonder  of  the  groundlings  than  to 
any  artistic  uses  of  expression. 

Among  the  tenors,  Salvi  is  supreme.  There 
is  an  air  of  masterly  experience  in  all  he  does,  a 
quiet  self-possession  and  reliance  on  sure  means 
and  methods,  and  thoroughly-acquired  habits  of 
art  His  manly  pose,  when  he  stands  up  to  sing, 
is  expressive  of  all  that  His  voice  is  past  its 
prime,  but  exquisitely  sweet  and  warm,  and 
smooth  in  quality,  and  rendered  perfectly  ductile 
and  manageable  by  cultivation.  He  economizes 
its  force  with  consummate  skill,  so  that  it  always 
affords  great  volume,  or  rings  and  rebounds  with 
a  crisp  energy,  where  it  is  needed ;  while  his 
peculiar  tendency  is  to  a  subdued,  protracted 
fineness,  carried  almost  to  excess  and  feeble  sen- 
timentality in  some  of  his  diminuendos.  We  liked 
him  best  in  the  Lind  conceits,  especially  in  those 
masterly  duetts  with  Belletti.  As  a  concert 
singer,  no  tenor  has  approached  him.  He  could 
do  justice  to  the  greatest  of  all  tenor  arias,  the 
H  mio  tesoro,  in  "  Don  Giovanni."  Would  it  not 
be  a  treat  to  have  him  substituted  for  the  pain- 
fully-strutting, forcible-feeble,  turkey-cock  striving 
of  Signor  Forti,  in  the  Don  Ottavio  of  that  opera, 
who  not  only  caricatured  his  own  part,  but  almost 
disenchanted  the  Donna  Anna  of  Tbufpi  ! 

Signor  Bettini  is  the  freshest  hero  of  the 
habitues.  Young,  strongly  built,  manly,  frank,  and 
dignified  in  person,  he  throws  himself  into  such 
impassioned  lyric  crises  as  the  wedding  and  the 
u  malediction  scene,"  and  the  finale  of  Lucia  di 
Lammermoor,  with  a  sort  of  glorious  abandon,  which 
is  sure  to  bring  the  house  down.  His  voice,  of  a 
very  rich  and  fresh  and  telling  quality,  and  of 
great  volume,  is  one  that  he  can  fully  trust  for 
such  effects.  In  cultivation  he  wants  much,  and 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  Salvi  as  an  artist. 
It  is  his  manliness,  his  passion,  with  a  voice  to 
match,  that  carries  him  through,  and  that  trium- 
phantly. He  runs  no  little  risk  of  wearing  out 
that  voice,  by  lack  of  vocal  economy.  He  is  a 
tenor  wholly  of  the  modern  Italian  operatic 
school,  formed  and  fashioned  on  this  sanguine, 
intense,  Red-Republican  music  of  effect,  where 
all  is  highly-strained  and  exciting;  he  is  the 
creature  of  Verdi  and  Donizetti.  We  should 
doubt  him  in  the  deeper,  purer,  and  more  quiet 
art  of  music  like  Mozart's. 

Lorini,  however  obscured  in  such  high  com- 
pany, is  a  tenor  of  some  mark.  We  never  heard 
him  that  we  were  not  struck  with  his  improve- 
ment His  voice  is  strong,  clear,  sweet  and  reso- 
nant, with  a  good  deal  of  the  manly  robust  quality 
of  Benedetti's.  His  delivery  is  even,  well- 
proportioned,  and  sustained ;  nowhere  great,  but 
uniformly  fervent,  tasteful,  and  refined.  A  liabi- 
lity to  swerve  from  perfect  pitch  is  the  worst 
thing  about  him. 


All  the  opera-lovers  will  welcome  the  return 
of  Benedetti,  the  earliest  of  our  true  Italian 
tenors,  and  with  many  still  the  favourite.  He 
too,  unfortuately,  is  not  a  musician.  He  has  relied 
upon  his  native  gifts  j  namely,  his  voice,  so  sound 
and  golden  in  its  quality,  and  sweet  to  the  very 
core,  even  in  the  unpolished  roughness  of  its 
tones ;  his  decidedly  musical  temperament,  and 
his  quick  and  reproductive  imagination  of  cha- 
racter, inspiring  his  action  with  a  force  and 
directness  and  wholeness  that  always  magnetized 
the  audience  and  the  other  actors.  We  have 
heard  Salvi  and  Bettini  since,  but  we  have 
always  had  a  sort  of  feeling  that  Benedetti 
ought  to  be  the  greatest  tenor  of  them  all.  Success 
to  his  new  trial ! 

Turning  to  the  baritones,  we  cannot  pass  by 
the  brave,  burly  Beneventano,  who  indeed  is 
not  much  of  an  artist,  though  no  man  makes 
himself  more  surely  heard.  He  is  the  stout, 
reliable,  main-spoke  in  the  operatic  machinery, 
for  two-thirds  of  the  operas  pivot  upon  the  bari- 
tone. Glib  and  volubje ;  with  a  big  voice  sure 
to  make  itself  heard,  and  some  of  whose  tones 
might  be  musical ;  with  a  ready  faculty  of  learn- 
ing a  part  at  short  notice,  and  a  retentive  memory ; 
and  with  an  infinite  assurance,  rendered  less 
offensive  by  a  manifest  obligingness  and  good 
nature,  he  is  a  most  serviceable  man  for  the 
manager.  He  has  a  good  deal  of  execution,  and 
can  sing  well  at  times,  after  his  tendency  to 
exaggeration  has  been  snubbed.  He  is  especially 
clever  at  that  rapid,  voluble  delivery,  so  purely 
and  peculiarly  Italian,  technically  called  the  par- 
lando  style.  But  Beneventano  is  no  man  for  Don 
Giovanni,  in  which  character  he  out-buflbons  the 
proper  buffo,  his  own  servant. 

But  Badiali  is  an  artist  whom  it  is  most  re- 
freshing to  encounter,  one  of  the  very  highest  we 
have  had  in  any  class  of  voice.  He,  with  Bosio, 
must  share  the  highest  honours.  With  all  that 
ripeness  and  refinement  of  voice  and  style  which 
we  enjoy  in  Salvi,  he  has  far  more  solidity,  and 
depth,  and  force  of  intellect  His  part  is  always 
central,  by  the  intrinsic  spell  of  art,  and  not  by 
any  melodramatic  effect,  such  as  lends  a  ques- 
tionable colour  to  so  renowned  an  artist  as  the 
basso  profbndjo  Marin  I,  with  which  we  close  our  list 

Marini  is  immense  in  voice  and  person.  Some 
say  he  is  second  only  to  Larlache.  There  is  a 
fresh,  elastic,  and,  as  it  were,  moist  quality  in 
those  ponderous  bass  tones  of  his,  most  satisfying 
to  the  ear.  They  do  not  sound  husky  and  mar- 
row less  ;  and  he  has  an  artist's  command  of  his 
mighty  organ :  some  of  his  cavatinas  are  master- 
pieces of  delivery.  His  power  and  range  of  im- 
personation, too,  are  very  great.  Each  successive 
r6le  of  his  seems  a  perfect  Protean  transformation. 
His  barbarian  Attila  (which  is  the  all  of  that  poor 
opera  of  Verdi's)  ;  his  gouty,  testy,  proud,  re- 
vengeful old  Spanish  Don  Silva;  his  stern  old 
monk  in  La  Favorita  ;  his  courtly  Duke  Alfonso ; 
his  cunning  blockhead  style  of  Leporello  (the 
poorest  of  them  all,  by  the  way)  j  and  his  ludi- 
crously solemn  Don  Basilio,  are  each  unique,  and 
full  of  a  certain  coarse  invention.  It  is  the  fine 
and  subtle  quality  of  genius  that  seems  wanting. 
And  yet,  when  not  tempted  with  a  too  rampant 
display  of  his  ponderous  faculties,  he  appears  a 
most  correct,  substantial,  and  impressive  artist. 
Altogether,  he  is  •  by  far  the  grandest  basso  that 
has  sung  upon  our  stage. 
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In  the  same  sketchy  and  imperfect  manner,  we 
might  notice  not  a  few  other  stars,  though  of  less 
magnitude,  in  the  rare  galaxy  of  vocal  talent 
revolving  about  Maretzkk's  batch.  May  he 
retain  them  all !  Such  a  mass  possesses  in  itself 
attractive  force,  enough  to  sweep  all  the  new 
stars  that  may  come  into  its  brilliant  towbillon  ; 
and  it  is  by  this  unitary  policy,  as  we  endeavoured 
to  show  in  our  last  article,  that  the  Opera  must  live 
in  our  land,  if  at  all.  J.  S.  DwIoht. 
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Plymouth  and  the  Pilgrims,  or  Incidents 
and  Adventures  in  the  History  or  the  First 
Settlers.  By  Joseph  Barnard.  Boston;  Gould  $ 
Lincoln.     1851.     12mo.    pp.  288. 

Another  sketch  of  the  first  settlement  of  the 
New  England  colonies,  written  in  simple  style, 
well-adapted  for  young  children.  This  is  the 
first  volume  of  a  proposed  series  of  American 
histories  by  the  same  writer,  now  in  course  of 
preparation  for  publication  by  the  same  house.  If 
the  author  can  avoid  the  greatest  dangers  of  such 
attempts,— the  influence  of  local  prejudices  and 
the  general  sectional  leanings  of  men  of  three 
widely-different  classes,  who  have  stamped  their 
impress  on  the  institutions  of  as  many  empires 
within  the  empire, — his  labours  may  prove  promo- 
tive of  national  fraternity  and  the  perpetuity  of 
the  Union, — the  greatest  social  desiderata  of  the  day. 
We  do  not  mean  to  signify  that  there  are  as  yet  ob- 
vious any  clear  symptoms  of  such  defects  in  the 
compiler  of  this  little  compend,  but  the  task  he 
proposes  is  one  of  great  difficulty.  The  book  is 
illustrated  with  a  few  wood-cuts,  one  of  which  is 
a  little  chart  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

A  Conversation  between  a  Lady  and  her 
Horse.  By  Thomas  Craige,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Riding  School,  pp.11.  12mo. 

A  droll  attempt  to  make  the  horse  his  own 
spokesman  in  discussing  the  manner  in  which  he 
should  be  treated  by  his  rider.  This  opusculum 
contains  many  useful,  practical  hints.  No  lady 
who  rides  should  be  without  it,  and  any  gentle- 
man not  perfectly  familiar  with  the  rein,  would 
do  well  to  glance  over  its  pages. 

A  Budqit  or  Willow  Lane  Stories.  With 
Illustrations.  By  Uncle  Frank :  and,  A  Peep  at  Our 
Neighbours;  The  Sequel  to  the  Willow 
Lani  Budget.  With  Illustrations.  By  UncU  Frank. 
Charles  Scribner,  New  York.    From  j&.  Hart,  PHlad. 

Two  neat  little  duodecimos  with  tinted  en- 
gravings, for  the  amusement  of  young  children. 
They  are  part  of  a  series  of  six  volumes  by  Francis 
C.  Wood  worth,  a  popular  writer  of  juvenile  books. 

Handbook  or  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy.  By  Dionyshu  Lardner,  D.CX. ;  for- 
merly  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astro- 
nomy in  University  College,  London.  First  Course: 
Mechanics  —  Hydrostatics — Hydraulics  —  Pneuma- 
tics— Sound — Optics.  Illustrated  by  upwards  of 
four  hundred  engravings  on  wood.  Philadelphia: 
Blanchard  £  Lea.     1851.     12mo.    pp.  743. 

The  great  learning  of  Dr.  Lardner  as  a  natural 
philosopher  is  well  known  to  the  American 
public;  and  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of 
elementary  treatises  upon  this  science  which  are 
already  in  the  market,  his  reputation  will  claim 


for  the  work  before  us  the  careful  examination 
of  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  instruc- 
tion. In  compilations  of  this  character,  origi- 
nality in  the  matter  is  not  expected,  and  the 
talent  of  the  writer  can  be  displayed  only  in  the 
judicious  selection  and  happy  presentation  of 
facts  and  theories.  From  the  hasty  examination 
which  we  have  been  able  to  make  of  a  volume 
in  which  every  paragraph  is  important,  we  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  its  principal  defects 
are  an  occasional  involution  of  phrases,  which 
adds  to  the  dryness  of  the  study  without  increasing 
the  terseness  of  expression,  and  a  certain  want 
of  .completeness  in  many  of  the  definitions,  which, 
to  be  strictly  philosophical,  should  include  the 
whole  subject  of  the  explanation,  while  excluding 
all  extraneous  matter,  and  leaving  no  inlet  for 
exception.  Of  the  latter,  which  is  by  far  the 
more  important  defect  in  a  treatise  designed  for 
tyros,  two  examples  will  suffice  to  explain  our 
meaning.  The  following  is  the  explanation  given 
of  the  solid  state  of  bodies : 

"  A  solid  body  is  one  of  which  the  component 
parts  cohere  with  such  force  that  it  maintains  its 
figure,  unless  submitted  to  some  action  more  or 
less  violent,  by  which  it  will  be  fractured,  bruised, 
or  otherwise  changed  in  form." 

Now,  every  natural  philosopher  is  aware  that 
this  definition  would  apply  with  equal  force  to 
liquids.  It  is  true  that  a  subsequent  phrase  gives 
an  individual  illustration  of  the  author's  meaning, 
in  which  the  action  of  gravity  is  apparently  ex- 
cepted from  the  "actions  more  or  less  violent'1 
which  act  on  bodies,  though  it  is  capable  of  over- 
coming cohesion  and  destroying  the  integrity  of 
any  solid,  if  the  dimensions  of  that  solid  be  in- 
creased beyond  certain  limits,  or  moulded  into 
unfavourable  forms;  but  this  illustration  does 
not  render  the  definition  philosophically  clear. 

Again ;  the  liquid  state  of  bodies  is  thus  defined. 

"  A  liquid  body  is  one  of  which  the  component 
parts  do  not  cohere  with  sufficient  force  to  pre- 
vent their  separation  by  the  mere  influence  of 
their  weight" 

The  tyro  who  sees  a  drop  of  water  refusing  to 
separate  by  the  weight  of  its  component  parts, 
when  adhering  to  the  under  surface  of  a  plate  of 
glass,  or  he  who  sees  a  globule  of  mercury  flat- 
tened indeed,  but  not  separated,  by  being  com- 
pressed between  two  planes  under  a  pressure  of 
many  pounds,  or  he  who  witnesses  the  sundering 
of  a  weak  beam,  the  breaking  of  a  long  rope,  or 
the  crushing  of  a  tall  building  under  the  simple 
violence  of  gravity,  may  possibly  be  confused, 
under  this  definition,  in  endeavouring  to  distin- 
guish between  a  solid  and  a  liquid.  This  censure 
will  be  deemed  hypercritical,  no  doubt,  by  many ; 
but  it  is  reasonable  to  exact  philosophical  accu- 
racy of  professed  philosophers,  especially  in 
axioms,  postulates,  and  definitions.  Tet  wa 
should  be  very  unjust,  were  we  to  represent  our 
author  as  being  peculiarly  inaccurate  in  these 
matters.  He  is  perhaps  less  so  than  most  authors 
of  "  First  Lines "  in  science  in  our  own  tongue. 
The  faults  under  notice  are  obvious  in  almost 
every  elementary  treatise  on  science,  of  English 
or  American  origin,  and  especially  in  school- 
books,  which  should  be  the  most  carefully,  though 
they  are  usually  the  most  heedlessly  written  of  all 
literary  labours.  The  French  are  by  far  more  clear 
and  terse,  and  the  Germans  more  comprehensive 
and  accurate  in  these  matters  than  ourselves. 
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The  work  under  notice  has  one  rare  excellence : 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  continually  directed  to 
the  practical  and  utilitarian  applications  of  the 
theoretical  problems,  and  thus  he  is  freed  from 
that  worst  annoyance  of  the  young  beginner, — 
the  necessity  of  devoting  many  an  hour  to  the 
wearying  study  of  abstract  principles  and  dogmata, 
of  which  he  perceives  not  the  purpose  or  the  use- 
fulness. The  volume  is  also  very  rich  in  facts 
not  usually  embraced  in  such  a  treatise.  It  will 
prove  valuable  in  every  library,  public  or  private, 
as  a  guide  to  the  studies  of  beginners,  and  a  re- 
membrancer to  those  of  more  mature  acquire- 
ments. We  hope  that  its  success  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  induce  the  early  appearance  of  the  second 
course. 

Episodes  of  Insect  Lite.  By  JLcheta  Domes- 
tica,  M.E.S.  Third  Series.  New  York:  J.  8.  Red- 
field.  Boston:  B.  B.  Mussey  £  Co.,  1851.  8t». 
pp.  432.    From  Wm.  B.  Zieber. 

This  is  the  completion  of  a  work  which,  as  the 
author  amusingly  represents,  has  already  passed 
through  the  stages  of  the  larva  and  the  pupa,  and 
behold,  the  imago!  Beautiful  in  all  its  forms,  it 
culminates  in  the  last,  and,  as  it  would  be  a  work 
of  supererogation  to  add  further  praise  to  that 
which  has  been  lauded  by  every  critic  who  has 
had  the  happiness  to  dwell  upon  its  sparkling 
pages, — ourselves  among  the  number.  Let  it 
suffice,  at  present,  to  congratulate  the  American 
republishes  upon  the  success  that  has  already 
crowned  their  speculation,  and  the  public,  on  the 
taste  and  refinement  that  has  led  to  that  success. 
The  song  of  this  cricket  will  be  heard  by  our 
firesides  for  many  a  year,  and  the  applause 
which  it  has  already  received  is  only  the  type  of 
that  which  is  yet  to  come. 

Alban — A  Tale  or  the  Nbw  Wobld.  By  the 
Author  of  "  Lady  Mice."  New  York:  George  P. 
Putnam.  London :  Colburn  $  Co.  1851.  12mo. 
pp.  496. 

An  attempt  to  bend  the  novel  to  the  purpose  of 
Roman  Catholic  proselytism.  Very  harmless  for 
mature  minds,  but  far  from  being  so  in  the  hands 
of  youth : — we  speak  morally,  and  not  religiously, 
for,  as  labourers  in  the  vineyard  of  literature, 
which  is,  and  ever  has  been  a  republic,  we  are 
content  to  leave  to  God  the  decision  of  the  rela- 
tive excellence  of  the  peculiar  modes  in  which 
His  creatures  see  fit  to  worship  Him : — but  morally y 
we  think  that  when  young  ladies  sit  down  at 
midnight  to  compare  the  merits  of  different  litur- 
gies, he  is  not  the  umpire  we  would  choose,  who 
interlards  the  conscientious  throes  of  an  inquiring 
mind  on  sacred  subjects  with  descriptions  of  the 
interlocking  and  pretty  trifling  of  rosy-tinted  toes 
before  the  chamber-fire.  The  author  quarrels 
with  his  u  Grandmamma,  the  North  American 
Review,"  for  questioning  the  moral  tendencies  of 
a  former  heroine,  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
renew  the  charge  against  "  Alban,"  lest  in  cen- 
suring the  fault,  our  own  necessary  extracts  should 
prove  a  repetition  of  the  offence.  The  work  dis- 
plays great  knowledge  of  American  social  life, 
and  great  powers  of  description.  In  its  quiet 
flings  and  covert  sarcasms,  as  well  as  in  its  open 
attacks  on  Protestantism,  it  may  be  suggestive  of 
amendment  j  for,  bigotry  and  false  pretension  are 
confined  to  no  one  sect—they,  at  least,  are  catho- 
lic, in  the  broadest  acceptation  of  the  term.  In 
the  pictures  of  American  manners,  the  writer  is 


certainly  true  to  nature,  but,  it  appears  to  us  that, 
where  Protestant  society  is  concerned,  and  its 
moral  refinement  described,  the  exception,  instead 
of  being  taken  to  prove  the  rule,  is  employed  to 
constitute  it.  We  will  dismiss  the  book  with  the 
remarks,  that  it  is  not  just  and  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect perfect  fairness  from  a  partisan ;  and  that 
the  appreciation  of  feminine  character  displayed 
in  this  novel  is  such  as  becomes  the  bachelor,  not 
the  married  man  ;  who,  alone,  can  truly  decipher 
Nature's  most  perplexing  riddle.  We  do  unhesi- 
tatingly avow  that  no  man  can  justly  estimate, 
without  exaggeration  or  depreciation,  the  excel- 
lence of  female  motives  and  conduct,  till  he  has 
passed  the  matrimonial  Rubicon. 

Vagamuudo;  ob,  The  Attache  ut  Spaie. 
Including  a  brief  Excursion  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Morocco.  By  John  Esaias  Warren.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner.  1851.  12tno.  pp.292.  From 
Wm.  B.  Zieber. 

A  lively,  dashing  tour,  with  an  occasional  pic- 
ture of  some  interest    If  the  reader 

"  Wants  but  little  here  below, 
Nor  wants  that  little  long," 

he  will  be  much  pleased  with  the  Attache.  He 
travels  like  a  bobolink,  and  sings  his  songs  in  the 
same  vein,  being  evidently  too  full  of  gaiety  and 
the  love  of  roving  to  pause  for  the  completion  of 
any  one  of  his  thousand  measures.  Candid  as  a 
boy,  if  he  is  tempted  to  play  the  mischief,  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  so ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  frown  at  such  a  good-natured  fellow.  Our 
greatest  puzzle  is  to  understand  how  he  could 
travel  so  far,  and  see  (or  say)  so  little.  The  few 
pages  on  Morocco  relate  to  a  field  almost  un- 
known, and  therefore,  of  necessity,  contain  some 
novel  observations.  The  book  will  supply  agree- 
able amusement  for  the  idle  hours  of  a  short 
winter  afternoon. 

History  or  the  Pbotbstaet  Reformation 
in  France.  By  Mrs.  Marsh,  Author  of  "  Two 
Old  Men's  Tales,"  "Emilia  Windham,"  fyc.  Phila- 
delphia: Blanchard  £  Lea,  1851.  2  volsn  12mo. 
pp.  633. 

u  The  object  of  this  unpretending  work,"  says 
the  author,  in  her  preface,  "  has  been  to  relate  a 
domestic  story,  not  to  undertake  a  political  his- 
tory;— to  display  the  virtues,  errors,  sufferings, 
and  experiences,  of  individual  men,  rather  than 
the  affairs  of  consistories  or  the  intrigues  of 
cabinets, — consequent  upon  the  great  struggle  to 
diffuse  the  principles  of  the  Reformed  Religion  in 
France;"  and  the  object  appears  to  have  been 
very  happily  accomplished.  In  a  style  sufficiently 
lucid,  and  a  spirit  of  marked  candour,  the  author 
introduces  us  to  the  private  characters  of  the  lead- 
ing men  and  women  of  France  in  the  age  of 
Conde  and  Coligny,  the  ambitious,  treacherous, 
and  hypocritical  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  the 
brave,  but  cunning  and  cruel  Duke  of  Guise. 
The  horrible  scenes  of  that  era  are  not  dwelt 
upon  in  all  their  horrible  and  disgusting  detail, 
but  a  sufficient  number  of  examples  of  ravage, 
massacre,  and  torture,  are  stated  to  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  "religious"  (diabolical) 
spirit  of  the  age,  while  our  sympathies  are  con- 
tinually enlisted  by  the  current  narrative  of  the 
personal  feelings  and  conduct  of  the  principal 
actors,  divested  of  the  vast  mass  of  political  and 
polemic  matter  in  which  the  moral  history  of 
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those  times  is  so  frequently  buried.  The  narra- 
tive in  these  volumes  terminates  with  the  death 
of  Charles  IX. ;  but  Mrs.  Marsh  suggests  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  continuation,  at  some  future  time, 
down  to  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
We  hope  that  circumstances  may  permit  her  to 
complete  her  plan: — the  work  will  then  be  a 
valuable  companion  for  that  of  De  Felice,  which 
we  noticed  in  our  July  number,  and  which  dwells 
at  greater  length  on  the  religious  and  political 
view  of  the  subject. 

Thb  Dewdrop.  A  Tribute  of  Affectum.  For 
1852.  Philadelphia:  Lippincott,  Grambo  $  Co. 
12mo.    pp.  316. 

This  is  the  first  appearance  of  a  competitor  in 
the  continually-increasing  crowd  of  Annuals 
offered  to  the  American  public,  at  the  season  of 
greatest  festivity.  It  is  "got  up"  in  very  neat 
and  pretty  style,  with  nine  engraved  illustrations, 
including  the  vignette  title,  and  all  fully  worthy 
of  the  work.  The  literary  matter  is  of  domestic 
origin,  and  free  from  the  prevalent  sin  of  literary 
piracy.  Among  the  writers  we  observe  the 
names  of  some  of  the  most  accomplished  Ameri- 
can authors.  Edith  May,  Miss  Sedgwick,  Long- 
fellow, Boker,  George  Burleigh,  and  Mrs.  Child, 
and  many  others  of  equal  or  nearly  equal  dis- 
tinction, figure  in  the  list  of  contributors,  and 
give  ample  security  for  the  value  and  interest  of 
the  literary  contents. 

The  Ibis  :  An  Illuminated  Souvenir,  for  1852. 
Edited  by  John  8.  Hart,  LL.D.  Philadelphia: 
Lippincott  $  Grambo.     8w.    pp.  298. 

This  is  a  highly-illustrated  Annual,  differing 
widely  in  appearance  from  the  numbers  of  the 
same  series  in  former  years,  its  eleven  illustra- 
tions being  all  printed  in  colours,  and  presenting, 
chiefly,  views  of  American  scenery  and  Indian 
life,  the  text  being  mainly  composed  of  articles 
founded  upon  aboriginal  legends  collected  by 
Captain  Eastman,  of  the  United  States  Topo- 
graphical Engineers,  during  a  nine  years'  resi- 
dence on  the  Northwest  frontier,  and  wrought 
into  song  and  story  by  his  accomplished  lady. 
These  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  American  public, 
by  their  authenticity,  at  a  time  when  everything 
relating  to  the  fast-fading  race  whose  inheritance 
we  have  seized  becomes  hourly  more  difficult  of 
acquisition,  and  more  important  in  history.  Seve- 
ral articles  from  the  pens  of  other  American 
writers  of  deserved  distinction  have  been  super- 
added to  these,  and  some  of  them  are  of  a  high 
order  of  literary  merit. 

The  Millbb  or  our  Village,  and  bomb  of 
his  Tolls.  With  Illustration*.  By  Uncle  Frank, 
Author  o/"  The  Willow  Lane  Storiet."  New  York: 
Charlei  Scribner.  16mo.  pp.  174.  Another  of  the 
very  pretty  books  for  children,  from  a  well-known 
and  popular  author  of  juvenilities. 

Quarterlies  and  Monthlies. — Blackwood's 
Edinburgh  Magazine.  Reprint  of  Leonard  Scott 
&  Co.  For  September.  From  Wra.  B.  Zieber. 
The  North  British  Review.  Reprint  of  Leonard 
Scott  &  Co.     New  York.     From  Wm.  B.  Zieber. 

Pamphlets,  Se rials,  Novels,  &c. — Dictionary 
of  Mechanics,  Engine  Work,  and  Engineering.  No. 
39.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1851.  8vo. 
This  very  valuable  work  is  now,  we  presume, 
complete,  although  we  have  not  yet  received  the 
final  number.    The  alphabet  is  concluded  and 


the  appendix  commenced,  so  that  it  only  remain 
for  us  to  add  to  our  numerous  previous  notice 
this  final  recommendation, — that  the  work  contain 
a  very  large  and  very  concentrated  mass  of  valu 
able  matter  in  a  form  well  calculated  for  frequen 
reference.  Its  own  intrinsic  merits  will  secun 
its  success. — Reveries  of  an  Old  Maid.  Embracing 
Important  Hints  for  Young  Men.  New  York 
Dewitt  &  Davenport  12 mo.  pp.  188.  Price  5< 
cents.  From  Wm.  B.  Zieber.  This  is  a  bundl< 
of  fun,  farce,  and  caricature,  with  illustrations  ii 
wood-cut  in  the  extravaganza  style.  Most  work* 
of  this  class  uttered  in  these  days  of  cheap  litem 
ture,  so  miscalled,  cater  to  a  vulgar  and  ofter 
vile  taste.  No  such  objection  exists  against  thia 
volume.  Its  satire  is  not  low,  and  is  often  justlj 
pungent  The  subjects  attacked  are  the  Woman's 
Rights  frenzy,  the  modern  boarding-schools  foi 
young  ladies,  and  humbug  in  matrimony  and 
science.  Some,  who  will  never  read  anything 
but  the  humorous  may  be  benefitted  by  it,  and 
all  will  find  occasional  home-thrusts  of  conside- 
rable piquancy  in  its  pages. — The  Girlhood  of 
Shakspeare's  Heroines.  New  York:  George  P. 
Putnam.  1851.  Tales  VII.  and  VIII.  From 
Wm.  B.  Zieber.  Containing  the  characters  of 
Catharine  and  Bianca  and  Ophelia.  This  curious 
series  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  notice  in 
former  numbers.— The  Ways  of  Providence :  or  He 
Doeth  all  Things  Well.  By  T.  S.  Arthur.  Phila- 
delphia:  Lippincott,  Grambo  &  Co.  1851.  Ano- 
ther of  the  series  of  stories  from  the  collection 
entitled  Arthur's  Library  for  the  Household,  of 
which  we  have  already  taken  frequent  notice. 
The  present  series  is  on  a  subject  that  cannot  be 
exhausted,  and  is  handled  in  the  practically 
moral  manner  for  which  the  author  is  so  deser- 
vedly distinguished. 

Sunbeams  and  Shadows,  and  Buds  and  Blossoms; 
or,  Leaves  from  Aunt  Minnie's  Portfolio.  By  Geor- 
gie  E.  Hulse.  New  York.  Appleton  &  Co. 
1851.  pp.  262.  A  serial  and  domestic  novel, 
of  a  decidedly  religious  tendency; — a  vehicle  for 
precept  rather  than  plot,  and  best  adapted,  in 
style,  to  early  youth. 


THE  EDITORIAL  BOW. 

With  the  present  number,  our  duties,  as  tem- 
porary editor  of  this  Magazine,  are  completed, 
and  the  journal,  which  we  received  from  the 
hands  of  Professor  Hart  in  July,  we  now  resign 
into  those  of  John  Sartain,  Esq.,  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors. Placed  thus  between  the  results  of  very 
high  literary  and  those  of  equally  high  artistic 
control,  our  labours,  during  five  short  months, 
appear  in  the  most  disadvantageous  though  the 
most  honourable  position;  but  we  feel  assured 
that  the  quality  and  value  of  the  literary  matter 
presented  in  the  pages  of  the  Magazine,  have 
not  been  deteriorated  during  our  brief  regency.  To 
us  the  chief  pleasure  of  the  service  has  been 
the  epistolary  correspondence  with  some  of  the 
best  minds  in  the  country,  originating  friendships 
which  will  long  subsist — All  letters  on  business 
of  the  journal,  or  the  unreturned  Prize  Articles, 
should  be  hereafter  addressed  to  Sartain  &  Co.; 
and  with  this  announcement,  we  make  our  last 
official  bow  to  the  public,  and  merge  ourself 
once  more  in  the  general  brotherhood  of  contri- 
butors. 
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ENIGMA. 

The  aisles  are  thronged  ;  the  vast  cathedral  aisles 
With  solemn,  reverent  worshippers  are  thronged. 
The  chaunt  is  heard  amid  the  pealing  notes 
Which  from  the  organ  swell.  *The  echoes  light 
Of  holy  strains,  amid  the  sombre  shades — 
Cast  from  depending  arches — sweetly  play, 
And  to  the  ear  of  faith,  seem  mingling  with 
The  harmony  of  angel  choral  hymns, 
Sung  out  in  blessing  o'er  the  solemn  scene. 

My  first  is  in  the  sacred  place,       . 

Enshrined  in  holy  state ; 
And  sparkles  there,  the  symbol-grace, 

Of  drops  most  consecrate. 
And  often  holy  hands  are  there ; 

And  solemn  hearts  and  tearful  eyes; 
And  often  breathes  the  holy  prayer, 

Whose  whispers  fill  the  skies. 

My  second  is  ancient  as  the  world ; 

To  all,  its  source  a  mystery ; 
It  clothed  in  form  Jehovah's  thought, 

And  did  unfold  Infinity. 

A  single  letter,  but  of  power  to  tell, — 
Upon  the  thundering  top  of  Sinai's  hill, — 

The  mind  of  Him,  whose  form  in  storms  doth 
dwell, 
Whose  finger  graved  on  stone  th'  Eternal  will. 

My  third,  with  terror,  shakes  the  souls 

Of  sailors  on  the  main ; 
As  fearfully  as  shakes  the  reed, 

Upon  the  grassy  plain. 
The  waves  in  mighty  billows  roll, — 

The  sturdy  oak  it  bends ; 
As  onward  hies  the  fearful  blast, 

It  howls,  and  forests  rends. 

My  first  and  second  and  third  unite ; — 

A  city's  name  appears, 
Whose  princely  mansions  rear  their  towers, 

In  ivy  bound,  long  years ; 
Where,  'neath  the  sunny  skies  of  France, — 

Bold  chivalry  and  song 
And  mirthful  revels,  wine  and  dance, 

Life's  pleasing  charms  prolong, 
A  forest's  arms,  of  wide  embrace, 
Enfold  the  home  of  princely  grace. 


ANSWER  TO  LA  PETITES  ENIGMA 
FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

BT  LI  GRAXDE. 

In  sooth,  "  why  is  he,"  I  cannot  tell 

Thy  first ;  for  he  answereth  no  purpose  well. 

But  this  I  aver — he  will  cease  to  be 

In  one  month  after  he  seeth  thee. 

No  more  will  the  manly  visage  flush ; 
No  more  will  the  maiden  turn  with  a  blush  ; 
But  joy  will  be  dancing  in  every  face, 
When  Benedict  takes  the  Bachelor's  place. 

What  is  it  thy  second,  that  checks  the  bird  ? 
What  is  it  that  roams  with  the  gipsy  herd ; 
That  shadows  the  beauty — the  beggar-girl  warms, 
That  priests  wear  in  sunshine,  and  women  in 
storms  ? 


Oh  !   come  to  me,  maiden,  and  end  the  whole, 
That  weighs  like  lead  on  my  weary  soul ! 
Mine  enemy,  come,  so  fair  and  good, 
And  bring  to  an  end  my  Bachelorhood. 
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Fig.  1.  Col  &  devant;  insertings  of  point  de 
plume  embroidery,  trimmed  with  wide  Valen- 
ciennes. 

Fio.  2.  Capote-cap  of  English  embroidery,  with 
bar  be  s  and  festoon  in  open  work. 

Fio.  3.  Indoor  Toilette. — Hair  in  bandeaux,  tied 
low  behind.  Coiffure  composed  of  coques  of  blue 
taffetas  and  bunches  of  velvet  ringlets.  These 
ornaments  are  mounted  upon  springs,  by  means 
of  which  they  are  easily  fixed  upon  the  head. 
Redingote  of  blue  silk,  with  embroiderings  and 
stitchings  in  green  grapes  and  foliage.  The  cor- 
sage is  high  behind,  and  open  in  front ;  the  open- 
ing is  long  and  narrow.  The  seams  of  the  back 
are  continued  upon  the  basque,  but  without  form- 
ing any  fold  or  plait.  The  basques  are  open  on 
the  right  and  left,  a  little  in  front  of  the  seams. 
The  embroiderings  extend  all  round  the  outline  of 
the  corsage,  being  wide  at  the  top,  and  narrow  at 
the  bottom.  The  skirt  has  an  embroidery  upon 
the  front,  which  widens  at  the  bottom.  The 
sleeves  are  large,  and  have  only  a  single  seam ; 
they  are  open  behind  as  far  as  the  elbow.  The 
chemisette  is  composed  of  insertings  of  lace,  with 
a  band  at  the  neck  and  across  the  middle  of  the 
chest.  The  collar  is  of  Brussels  lace ;  upon  the 
breast,  two  laces,  one  at  the  right,  and  the  other 
at  the  left,  form  an  open  jabot,  which  lies  a  little 
over  the  edges  of  the  corsage.  The  collar  is  ra- 
ther more  gathered  than  the  jabot.     A  gathered 


WV 


Fio.  2. 

CAPOTE-CAP. 

lace  comes  from  under  the  sleeve,  and  follows 
the  edges  of  the  opening,  as  well  as  of  the  bot- 
tom ;  a  second  straight  sleeve  of  lace  falls  below 
the  last-mentioned  trimming. 

Fio.  4.  Home  Toilette. — Coiffure  &  la  Mainte- 
non.  Skirt  and  coat  of  light  green  silk,  waistcoat 
(Thommt,  of  white  silk.  This  is  the  coat  and  vest 
which  has  carried  the  Parisian  world  of  fashion 
by  surprise.  The  collar  is  of  gathered  lace,  and 
descends  in  the  opening  of  the  waistcoat,  forming 
ruffles ;  the  undersleeves  are  pagodas  of  lace  with 
large  dents.  The  coat  or  corsage  fits  close  to  the 
figure ;  it  is  sewn  to  the  waistcoat  at  the  seams 
under  the  arms  and  upon  the  shoulders.  It  is 
high  behind,  rounded  well  over  the  breast,  and 
open  wide  at  the  bottom,  in  such  manner  as  to 
stand  clear  of  the  waist ;  it  returns  upon  the  hip, 
and  is  there  raised  by  a  basquine.  The  sleeves 
are  rather  short,  large  at  the  base,  and  are  finished 
with  cuffs.  The  edges  of  the  corsage,  of  the 
basque,  and  of  the  cuffs  are  cut  out  in  festoons, 
with  silk  embroidery,  and  a  detached  embroidery 
follows  the  undulations  of  the  festooning.  The 
front  of  the  jupe  is  embroideied  from  top  to  bot- 
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Fio.  3. 


INDOOE    TOILETTE. 


torn  with  a  garland  tallying  with  that  of  the  cor- 
sage. The  jupe  is  plaited  at  the  waist,  the  plaits 
being  very  hollow  at  their  rise,  but  lying  flat 
over  the  hips,  so  as  to  restore  all  the  width  to- 
ward the  base. 

Fio.  5.  Bridal  Costume. — Tarlatane  robe  bor- 
dered with  a  fontange  of  taffetas  riband.  Upon 
the  skirt  are  three  hemmed  flounces  of  tarlatane, 
bordered  with  English  or  Malines  lace,  half  the 
width  of  the  flounce ;  the  basque  and  the  trim- 
mings of  the  corsage  and  sleeves  are  of  the  same 
kind  of  lace.  The  undersleeves  are  of  tarlatane. 
Coiffure,  a  long  veil  of  plain  tulle,  falling  nearly 
to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  and  a  garland  of  white 
flowers  and  green  foliage,  paquerettes,  and  lily  of 
the  valley. 

General  Remarks. — The  form  of  dresses  re- 
mains with  but  little  change ;  for  even  the  new 
waistcoat  may  be  considered  as  a  species  of  fichu, 


Fio.  4. 


HOME    TOILETTE. 


the  great  features  being  the  funnel-shaped  sleeves, 
rather  short,  the  corsage  high  behind  and  open 
in  front,  and  the  beautiful  rich  undersleeves. 
Basques,  or  small  skirts  to  the  corsages,  also  con- 
tinue to  prevail,  and  even  to  increase  in  favour. 
These  general  features  being  decided  and  fixed, 
there  are,  however,  a  number  of  minor  modifi- 
cations introduced  by  various  circumstances,  such 
as  the  weather,  caprice,  &c.  Corsages  open  in 
front,  instead  of  closing  about  midway  toward 
the  waist,  now  show  the  chemisette  or  fichu  even 
to  the  belt,  the  edges  being  connected  sometimes 
by  three  noeuds  of  silk  or  velvet  riband,  and  often 
by  little  bands  with  buckles  of  steel  or  of  gold. 
The  materials  generally  preferred  for  the  waist- 
coat $  d'homme1  are  marseilles,  nankin,  and  above 
all,  white  silk ;  some  of  the  latter  are  embroidered 
with  little  bouquets  of  coloured  flowers.  The 
toilette  of  young  girls  is  such,  that  we  may  almost 
say,  if  we  except  the  pantalets,  they  appear  as 
their  mammas  in  miniature ;  they  wear  everything 
that  is  the  order  of  the  day:  the  robe  with 
flounces,  the  basquine,  the  mantelet,  the  caraco, 
the  drawn  bonnet,  &c.  Before  we  close,  we 
must  say  a  few  words  of  a  branch  of  the  toilette 
which  affords  much  room  for  the  exercise  of  good 
taste;  we  allude  to  jewelry  and  trinkets.  Al- 
though the  mode  in  these  matters  is  not  at  all 
despotic,  but  allows  much  freedom  of  play  to  in- 
dividual fancy,  still  there  are  certain  main  fea- 
tures to  which  all  must  adhere  when  generally 
adopted.  Chatelaines,  for  instance,  are  now  com- 
pletely abandoned,  and  replaced  by  waistcoat- 
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chains,  worn  in  Leontine.  that  is,  attached  end  to 
end  to  the  belt,  the  middle  forming  a  wreath. 
The  show-pieces  are  ornamented  with  enamel- 
ling, and  better  still,  with  precious  stones  upon 
the  reverse.  Brooches  are  very  splendid,  bearing 
fine  cameos,  and  enriched  with  a  profusion  of 
brilliants ;  a  head,  for  example,  with  a  hair-net 
of  diamonds.  Ear-rings  are  composed  of  large 
buttons  of  any  kind  of  stone,  without  pendants, 


and  in  diameter  about  half  an  inch.  Bracelets 
are  generally  of  enamel  nceuds,  sparkling  with 
fine  stones.  The  introduction  of  waistcoats  into 
ladies'  toilette,  has  given  birth  to  a  new  bijou,  the 
waistcoat  button,  of  which  the  variety  is  already 
great  and  luxuriant ;  they  are  of  onyx,  of  jasper, 
of  fine  pearl,  and  diamonds.  Some  ladies  of 
fashion  have  sought  to  resuscitate  the  neck-chain, 
but  without  success. 
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